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PREFACE. 


TiiE  object  of  this  work  is  two-fold.     First,  it  is 
give  a  popular  account  of  the  phenomena  whicli  indicate  the 
presence  of  that  mysterious,  sustaining  for     w   d  n  u  nate  Life 
or  Vitality,  and  of  the  laws  which  appear  to  go      n    1        ma 
festation ;  secondly,  will  be  considered  tho'w  &p      u  1         iLmo- 
tioaal  and  Intellectual  States,  which  eoU  ly      ns    u  e    he 

essential  history  of  our  temporal  lives,  rcnl  nng  s  noe  e  he 
pleasurable  or  pmiiful.  The  inquiry  will  thus  embrace  all  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  subjects  alike  of  physiology  and 
psychology :  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  bodies  in  which 
we  dwell;  the  delights  which  attend  the  exercise  of  tho  intellect 
and  the  affections ;  the  glory  and  loveliness  of  the  works  of  God, 
will  all  come  under  notice,  and  receive  their  fitting  meed  of  illus- 
tration. Especially  will  the  practical  value  and  interest  of  life 
be  pointed  out;  the  unity  and  fine  symmetry  of  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good ;  the  poetry  of  "  common  things,"  and 
the  intimate  dependence  of  the  whole  upon  Him  in  whom  "  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Man,  as  the  noblest  recipi- 
ent, upon  earth,  of  the  divine  life,  will  naturally  be  the  principal 
object  of  consideration;  not,  however,  the  only  one.  Seeirjg 
that  he  is  the  Archetype  of  the  entire  system  of  living  things, 
the  principles  of  a   true  doctrine  concerning  hlni  become  the 
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principles  of  Natural  History  in  every  one  of  its  departments. 
Animals,  plants,  even  the  inorganic  world  of  minerals,  will  all, 
therefore,  ho  taken  account  of,  in  so  far  as  will  be  needful  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  volume.  To  those  who  care  for  the  illus- 
tration which  physical  science  casts  \ipon  the  science  of  mind, 
and  upon  the  tniths  of  Revelation,  there  will  probably  be  much 
that  is  both  novel  and  inviting.  In  fact,  it  has  been  sedulously 
aimed  to  show  how  intimate  and  striking  is  the  relation  of  human 
knowledges,  and  how  grand  is  the  hajniony  of  things  natural  and 
divine.  Some  readers  may  rcgai-d  the  combination  of  physiologj', 
poetry,  and  thedoey,  so  eminently  characterislic  of  these  chap- 
ters, as  detrimental  to  their  value,  since  the  subjects  in  question 
are  commonly  regarded  as  incongruous.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
in  anticipition  of  such  criticism  thit  one  great  aim  of  the  entire 
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without  religion  is  empty  and  unvital.  True  ivisdom,  finding  the 
whole  world  expressive  of  God,  calls  upon  us  to  walk  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  in  the  worship  and  reverent  contemplation  of 
Him.  Wishful  at  all  times  to  speak  modestly,  and  upon  sacred 
matter;  always  most  reverently,  if  a  sin£;le  sentence  in  the 
volume  can  be  shown  not  to  be  in  acpoidince  with,  or  can  be 
proved  coiitraiy  to  a  right  and  tiue  intcipictatiuu  of  Scripture. 
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PREFACE.  5 

it  is  here,  once  for  all,  acknowledged  false,  and  declared  un- 

Tlie  views  ivliich  are  set  forth  lay  few  claims  to  originality. 
They  are  such  as  have  been  held  hy  select  thinkers  in  every  age, 
though  perhaps  never  before  expressed  connectedly,  or  in  similar 
terms.  Not  that  the  book  ia  a  mere  compilation  of  time-worn 
facts.  Several  of  the  chapters,  such  as  those  upon  Rejuve- 
nescence, and  the  Prefigurations  of  Nature,  deal  with  subjects 
hitherto  scarcely  touched.  Neither  are  the  views  here  offered 
final,  or  hiiiding  on  a  single  reader ;  they  are  offered  as  opinions 
and  coni-ietions  rather  than  as  dogmas.  Certainly,  most  part  of 
the  work  Is  written  aftrmatively,  but  this  niwst  be  taken  only  as 
indicating  earnestness  of  conrietton ;  anything  like  dogmatizing 
is  altogether  disclaimed.  They  are  i-iews  which  have  brought 
inespressihle  happiness  to  the  writer ;  and  they  are  oiFered  in 
the  hope  that,  while  they  may  render  the  strange  mystery  of  life 
less  perplexing,  they  will  help  to  render  others  happy  likewise. 

That  the  book  is  in  many  i-espeots  greatly  deficient,  no  one  can 
become  more  sensible  than  the  author  is.  It  would  be  remai'k- 
able  were  it  otherwise,  when  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject  is 
considered,  and  the  impossibility  of  compressing  it  into  moderate 
Iimit-^  Oidinanly  thow  subjects  haie  bci-n  prefeiTed  forcon- 
sideiation  whirh  aie  lei'^t  commonls  attended  to  Some  may 
seem  to  lal!  for  more  lengthj  tieatment  than  they  receive ;  but 
they  are  de&ignedlj  curtailed  because  alreadv  discussed  in  extenso 
bj  autliori  of  ippute  Such  aie  Sleep  and  the  Biain  The 
incompleteness  of  the  remarks  upon  others  is  compensated  m  the 
aithor  s  Mipirato  niiting'^  Ahige  numhoi  of  quotations  will 
be  found  ample  icfcrenco  being  made  to  the  luthoritios  in  all 
the  mon.  important  of  tliLm  anl  the  leniaindtr  acknowledged 
II  tie  usual  manner      The  leaderwho  is  acquimted  with  the 
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autliors  tated  mil  not  regret  to  meet  old  friends ;  and  to  the 
younger  student,  tliey  may  be  yaluable  as  pointing  to  new  sources 
of  information.  Inserted,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
have  been,  purely  from  memory,  exercised  over  &  long  and  diver- 
sified course  of  reading,  it  has  been  impossible  always  to  authen- 
ticate minutely.  For  the  benefit  of  the  younger  reader,  copious 
references  to  tlie  literature  of  the  subject  are  also  introduced ; 
the  book  forming,  in  this  respect,  a  kind  of  indes. 

Appended  will  be  found  an  appropriate  adjunct  to  the  subject 
of  Life,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  essay  on  "Times  and  Seasons." 
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LIFE. 


GENEBAI:    IDEA,    t 

1.  Life  is  the  loftiest  subject  of  philosophy.  There  is  no 
place  where  life  is  not  present;  and  there  never  was  a  time 
when  life  was  not.  In  the  great  composite  feet  of  a  CreA- 
TOE  are  involved  the  elemental  facts  of  Omnipresence  and 
Eternity  of  existence;  and  these,  in  turn,  involve  Infinite 
Creative  Activity,  which  is  the  production  and  sustentation 
of  arenas  of  ever-renovated  life.  To  suppose  the  Creator 
ever  to  have  been  inactive  or  unprodueing,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose him  inconsistent  with  himself.  Doubtless  every  one  of 
the  innumerable  orba  of  the  universe  had  a  beginning, — 
some,  probably,  were  created  long  subsequently  to  others, 
and  are  comparatively  in  their  childhood;  but  a  period 
when  there  were  no  worlds, — no  terraqueous  scenes  of  the 
hestflwal  of  the  Divine  Love,  the  mind  is  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving. Ancient  as  our  own  world  is,  there  were  "morning 
stars"  which  "sang  together"  at  its  nativity.  That  such 
scenes  of  life  do  really  exist,  certainly  we  neither  know,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  it  lies  within  the  power  of  man  scien- 
tifically to  determine;  but  tlie  affirmative  is  congenial  alike 
to  reason,  philosophy,  and  enlarged  ideas  of  God.  Truth 
in  such  matters  is  determined  by  balancing  probabilities, 
rather  than  by  ri^d,  mathematical  demonstrati!ii.     If  tht 
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IS  PROPER   MEANING   OF  THE   TERM   MEE. 

former  proposition  be  admissible,  namely,  that  an  inactive, 
unproducing  Creator  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  the  "plu- 
rality of  worlds"  is  a  corollary  almost  inevitable.  "Life 
was  not  made  for  matter,  but  matter  for  life.  In  whatever 
spot  we  see  it,  whether  at  our  feet,  or  in  the  planet,  or  in  the 
remotest  star,  we  may  be  sure  that  life  is  there, — life  physical 
to  enjoy  its  beauties — life  moril  to  worship  its  maker — life 
intellectual  to  proclaim  his  wisdom  and  his  power."  Doubt- 
less, too,  every  shape  of  organized  existence  had  its  own 
speuial  era  of  commencement,  as  illustrated  m  the  &equen- 
tialism  of  the  fossils  beneath  oui  feet,*  but  those  very  fossils 
show  at  the  same  moment,  that  organic  bfe  is  contempora- 
neous with  the  consolidation  of  the  worlds  which  it  embel- 
lishes, and  thus  with  the  dayspring  of  Time.  The  very 
purpose  of  a  world's  creation  is  that  it  shall  be  at  once 
clothed  and  made  beautiful  with  life.  "For  thus  saith  the 
Lord  that  created  the  heavenfi,--God  himself  that  formed 
the  earth  and  made  it;  He  hath  established  it;  He  created 
it  not  in  vain ;  He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited," 

2.  Under  the  term  Life,  however,  rightly  regarded,  is 
comprehended  fiir  roore  than  it  is  ordinarily  used  to  denote. 
We  err,  if  when  thinking  of  the  habitations  of  life  we 
associate  it  only  with  ourselves,  animals,  and  plants.  Life, 
in  its  proper,  generic  sense,  is  the  name  of  the  sustaining 

*  The  non-geol<^ical  reader  may  be  apprised  that  the  petrified 
remains  of  animals  and  plants,  whicli  form  so  large  a  portion  of  col- 
lections of  natural  cariosities,  are  not  mixed  indiscriminatelj'  in  the 
earth,  but  always  occupy  the  same  relative  places, — that  is,  every 
layer  or  stratum,  or  at  least  every  group  of  strata,  has  its  peculiar 
fossils,  showing  that  there  must  have  been  as  many  distinct  creatioua 
as  there  are  changes  in  the  character  of  the  relics.  When  planla 
and  animals  first  appeared  upon  our  planet,  geology  will  probably 
never  be  able  to  point  out,  nor  even  to  calculate.  Azoic  ror.ts  are  no 
proof  of  azoic  perioda. 
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its  maximuro,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  concentrated  m 
biro,  nor  even  in  "animated  nature,"  outside  of  which  there 
is  as  much  life  as  there  is  inside;  though  not  the  same  expres- 
sion of  life.  "The  life  which  works  in  your  organized 
frame,"  said  Laon,  "is  but  an  exalted  condition  of  the 
power  which  occasions  the  accretion  of  particles  into  this 
crystalline  mass.  The  quickening  force  of  nature  through 
every  form  of  being  is  the  same."*  "The  characteristic," 
observes  another  quick-sighted  writer,  "which,  manifested  in 
a  high  degree,  we  call  Life,  is  a  characteristic  manifested 
only  in  a  lower  degree  by  so-called  inanimate  objects.""!" 
Hufeland,  Oersted,  Humboldt,  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Theory  of 
Life,"  Arnold  Guyot,  in  "The  Earth  and  Man,"  and  many 
others,  express  themselves  in  similar  terms,  none,  however, 
more  explicitly  than  the  distinguished  Cams: — "Tlie  idea 
of  Life  is  co-extensive  with  Universal  Nature.  The  indi- 
vidual or  integrant  parts  of  Nature  are  the  members;  uni- 
versal nature  is  the  total  and  complete  organism.  The 
relations  of  inoi^nic  to  organized  bodies  exist  only  by 
reason  of  this;  hence,  too,  the  universal  connection,  the 
combination,  the  never-ceasing  action  and  re-acllon  of  all 
the  powers  of  nature,  producing  the  vast  and  magnificent 

*  "Panthea;  Or,  the  Spirit  of  Nature,"  by  Robert  Hunt,  p.  50, 
1849. 

I  Uerbort  Spenctr,—  Westmimter  Beview,  April,  1852,  p,  472. 
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whole  of  the  world;- — an  action  and  re-action  which  would 
be  impossible,  were  not  all  pervaded  by  a  single  principle  of 
Life."*  Strictly  speaking,  every  atom  of  the  constituent 
matter  of  our  globe  is  alive.  "Inanimate  matter,"  "dead 
matter,"  often  vaguely  spoken  of,  matter  waiting  for  the 
breath  of  Deity  to  give  it  life,  exists  only  in  fable.  Matter 
is  not  a  hearth  existing  anteriorly  to  life,  and  independently 
of  life,  and  upon  which  the  flame  of  life  is  sometime  kindled. 
In  its  very  simplest  and  crudest  forms  it  is  a  sign  that  the  flame 
is  already  burning.  The  language  of  poetry,  or  rather  of 
the  poetic  sentiment, — the  golden  key  to  the  essential  mean- 
ings of  words,  and  the  teacher  of  their  right  applications, 
has  from  ^;es  immemorial  shown  that  life  is  no  mere  term 
of  physiology;  and  Scripture,  which  is  the  sum  and  immortal 
bloom  of  all  poetry,  pronounces,  in  its  usf^es,  a  diviue  con- 
firmation. In  the  force  and  multiplicity  of  its  figurative 
applications,  no  word  takes  precedence  of  Life, — a  feet 
which  mere  accident  or  conformity  to  other  men's  example 
would  be  quite  insufficient  to  account  for;  the  reason  is  that 
what  we  ordinarily  call  "Life,"  namely,  organic,  physiolo- 
gical life,  is  the  exponent  and  explanatory  phase  of  a  prin- 
ciple felt  to  be  omnipresent,  manifold  in  expression,  but 
uniform  in  entity.  The  profound,  unerring  perceptions  of 
the  harmonies  of  nature,  which  were  the  ori^al  archi- 
tects, and  are  the  conservators  and  trustees  of  language, 
acknowledged  no  privat*  property  in  words;  and  though 
conventionalism  and  contraction  of  view  may  seek  to  enslave 
particular  terms.  Life  among  the  number,  ever  and  ever  do 
those  perceptions  free  them  from  their  bonds,  and  pass  them 
on  to  their  rightful  inheritances.     Hence  it  is  that  on  the 

*  "The  Kingdom  of  Nature:  their  Life  and  Affinity,"  Iiy  Dr.  C. 
a.  CaniB.  Translated  ixoni  the  German,  in  Taylor's  Scienlific  Me- 
tuoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  223.    1837, 
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lips  of  the  poet, — that  is,  oh  the  lips  of  every  man  who  ia 
in  closer  alliance  with  Gocl,  and  Truth,  and  Nature  than  are 
the  multitude; — words  which  with  the  imlgm  have  but  one 
eolitary,  narrowed  meaning,  are  continually  found  serving 
varied  and  brilliant  purposes,  which  Taste  appreciates  and 
relishes  delightedly.  Strange  and  unnatural  aa  its  phrases 
may  sound  to  the  unreflective  mind,  figurative  language, 
rightly  so  called,  is  Nature's  high-priest  of  Truth.  "Rightly 
so  called,"  because  metaphors  and  similes  founded  upon 
mere  arbitrary  or  far-fetched  comparisons,  though  often 
confounded  with  figurative  language,  are  generally  but  its 
mockery  and  caricature.  True  figurative  language  is  an 
e«ho  of  the  divine,  immortal  harmonies  of  nature,  thus  their 
faithfiil  expositor,  the  vestibule  of  Philosophy,  and  an  epi- 
tome of  the  highest  science  of  the  universe. 

3.  When  it  ia  popularly  said,  then,  that  one  thing  is  ani- 
mate, and  another  inanimate ;  that  life  is  present  here,  hut 
absent  there;  the  simple  feet  of  the  matter  is  that  a  particu- 
lar manifestaiion  of  life  is  absent  or  present.  Such  phrases 
come  of  confounding  Expression,  which  ia  variable,  with 
Principle,  which  is  uniform.  A  particular  presentation  of 
life  is  contemplated,  and  thus  not  only  is  the  principle  itself 
misconceived,  but  everything  which  dora  not  conform  to  the 
assumed  impersonation  of  it  is  pronounced  contrary  to  that 
which  in  reality  has  no  contraries.  Just  as  with  popular 
notions  of  what  constitutes  Religion,  which  it  is  impossible 
rightly  to  apprehend  and  define,  so  long  as  it  is  confounded 
with  the  forms  of  faith,  and  the  modes  and  attitudes  of  wor- 
ship, by  which  it  is  locally  sought  to  be  realized.  It  is  a 
mere  assumption,  for  instance,  that  life  is  present  only  where 
there  are  phj'sical  growth,  feeding,  motion,  sensation,  repro- 
duction, &c.  Life  confines  itself  to  no  such  scanty  costume ; 
and  as  if  it  would  rebuke  the  penuriousness  of  a  doctrine 
which  so  limits  and  degrades  it,  often  forbe^ars  from  all  the 
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more  striking  phenomena  of  the  series,  in  the  very  depart- 
ments of  nature  of  which  they  are  asserted  to  be  characteris- 
tic; and  expresses  itself  so  slenderly,  that  science  needs  all  its 
eyes  and  analogies  to  disceiTi  it.  In  the  fongi,  for  example, 
and  in  the  sponge,  both  of  which  forms  of  being,  by  reason 
of  their  attenuated  presentation  of  life,  have  been  regarded 
in  time  past  aa  belonging  to  inorganic  nature.  Fungi  have 
T)een  thought  to  be  the  extmguished  relics  or  corpses  of  the 
beautiful  meteors  called  "  falluig  stars ;"  sponges  have  been 
deemed  mere  concretions  of  the  foam  of  the  sea.  "  There  is 
found,"  says  old  Gerarde,  "  upon  the  rocks  neare  vnto  the 
sea,  a  certaine  matter  wrought  together  of  the  fome  or  froth 
of  the  sea,  which  we  call  spunges."  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
however,  that  by  Aristotle,  the  father  of  natural  history,  the 
animal  constitution  of  sponges  was  at  all  events  anticipated.* 
So  with  the  beautifi.ll  frondose  zoophytes  called  Sertularia, 
Thuiaria,  Plumularia,  Flustra,  &c.t  So  late  as  a  century 
ago,  the  mineralo^sts  dbputcd  the  zoological  and  botanical 
claims  to  the  possession  of  these  beautiful  organisms,  con- 
tending that  they  were  "  formed  by  the  sediment  and  agglu- 
tination of  a  submarine,  general  compost  of  calcareous  and 
ai^illaceous  materials,  moulded  into  the  figures  of  trees  and 


*  For  a  long  and  eminently  interesting  account  of  the  opinions 
and  discOTeriee  of  the  nature  of  Sponges,  and  of  tlieir  sitaation  and 
rank  in  the  scale  of  organized  being,  see  the  admirable  "Hiatoiy 
of  British  Sponges  and  Lithophytes,"  by  the  lale  lamented  Dr. 
George  Johnson,  the  Gilbert  White  of  the  sea. 

f  Thougli  these  names  maj-  not  be  familiar,  the  objects  they 
designate  are  knoim  to  all  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
curiosities  and  wonders  of  the  sliore.  Resembling  sea-weeds  in 
their  general  aspect  and  configuration,  and  coiumonly  confounded 
witli  them,  they  aje,  nevertheless,  readily  diatinguiehahle  by  their 
serai-crystalline  texture,  and  wliitish  brown  color;  the  prevailing 
colors  of  true  saa-weeds  being  pink,  green,  or  dark  olive. 
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mosses  by  the  motion  of  the  waves ;  by  crystallization  (as 
in  salts),  or  by  some  imagined  vegetative  power  in  brute 
matter,  Eay  himself  seems  not  to  have  made  up  his  miod 
about  them,  for  though  ui  some  of  his  writings  he  indicates  a 
correct  apprehension  of  their  natui-e,  in  the  "  Wisdom  of 
Giod  manifested  in  the  Works  of  Creation,"  he  includes  them 
among  "  inanimate,  mixed  bodies,"  or  "  stones,  metals,  mine- 
rals, and  salts."  "Some,"  says  he,  "have  a  kind  of  v^eta- 
tion  and  resemblance  of  plants,  as  Corals,  Fori,  and  Fun- 
gites,  which  grow  upon  the  rocks  like  shrubs."  The  feet  is, 
the  notions  of  life  and  of  what  lives,  as  of  the  whole,  genuine, 
truth  in  any  matter,  are  things  esBentially  of  growth,  and 
modification  for  the  better.  The  popular  notion  of  life  is 
not  a  censurable  ona  It  necessarily  precedes ;  the  error  be- 
ing to  remain  in  it  after  it  has  been  shown  to  be  only  part 
of  a  truth.  Partial  truths  everywhere  form  the  beginnings 
of  knowledge.  In  science,  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  it  is 
neither  so  mucb  nor  so  often  that  positively  jahe  doctrines  are 
held,  as  defective  ones.  The  difference  between  the  intellec- 
tual conditions  of  childhood  and  maturity,  and  thus  between 
their  counterparts,  the  uncultivated  and  the  cultivated  mind, 
consists,  mainly,  in  the  ability  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  less  true  and  what  is  jnore  eompletely  true.  Unfortunately, 
we  are  all  of  us  too  prone  to  rest  content  with  our  little 
glimpses,  and  to  deem  them  the  absolute  total.  Tell  the 
dull-witted,  uninformed  man  that  the  gray,  leatherlike  fim- 
gus  upon  the  old  paling  lives  as  veritably  as  he  himself  does, 
and  he  will  laugh  at  you.  To  him,  eating,  drinking,  and 
movement  from  place  to  place  alone  indicate  life.  You 
may  get  his  assent  perhaps  to  the  proposition  that  the  beau- 
tiful tree  swaying  its  branches  there,  is  alive ;  but  to  make 
the  same  demand  on  behalf  of  the  lichens,  is  to  quench  ull 
bis  belief  in  your  sincerity,  if  not  in  your  sanity.  To  the 
perception  of  this  higher  theorem  he  must  prnffress,  as  his 
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teacher  did  before  him,  and  as  that  teacher  also  himself  fui-- 
ther  progresses,  when  not  shackled  by  a  mistaken  deference, 
to  the  perception  of  a  sustaining  life  even  in  inorganic 
things.  No  estimate  of  fe^ts  in  nature  can  be  regarded  as 
just,  consistent,  and  complete,  which  confines  itself  to  a 
fixed  circumference,  calling  everything  beyond,  barbarian. 
In  his  sphere,  the  philosopher  who  sees  life  only  in  organic 
things,  is  no  more  advanced  than  the  rustic  and  the  child, 
who  allow  it  only  to  animals. 

4,  It  needs  very  little  observation  of  nature  to  perceive 
that  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  consciousness  or  feeling. 
If  it  did,  the  whole  vegetable  creation  would  be  lifeless,  to- 
gether with  many  animal  structures  of  humble  kind,  as  the 
sponge  and  allied  beings,  80  with  the  mere  circumstances, 
separately  taken,  of  volitional  movement,  feeding  and 
growth.  As  regards  movement,  for  instance,  no  observa^ 
tion  or  experiment  has  rendered  it  even  probable  that  plants 
ever  move  volitionally,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
humble  animal  oi^anisms  just  alluded  to.  This  might  be 
presupposed,  indeed,  from  the  utter  absence  from  plants  and 
the  sponge,  of  consciousness  and  sensation,  seeing  that  with- 
out these  there  can  be  no  volition,  and  therefore  no  impulse 
to  move.  The  fascinatingly  curious  examples  of  movement 
fiirnished  in  the  different  kinds  of  Sensitive-plant,*  may 


*■  There  are  many  kinds  of  sensitive-plant  besides  the  species 
Gommonl}'  bo  called,  though  nearly  all  are  comprised  in  the  great 
family  of  plants  called  ieyuminosce.  The  veritable  Miitwsa  sramWwi 
ia  a  very  different  thing  from  the  beautiful  little  MmoM,  pudita,  the 
species  otdinatUy  known  as  the  sensitive-plant.  The  other  exam- 
ples of  sensitiveness  occur  in  different  species  of  (holide/e,  a  family 
of  wMeh  oui  English  wood-sorrel  is  tie  type ;  and  in  the  extraordi- 
nary plants  known  as  the  fly-catchers,  comprehended  in  the  family 
of  Droserace's,  Qie  moat  remarkable  being  the  North  American 
Venus'  fly-trap,  <«■  Dioniea  mumipiila. 
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Be«m  to  be  exceptional,  but  the  whole  of  these  are  referable 
to  causes  wLicli  involve  no  degree  whatever  of  volition. 
The  moat  curious  of  all,  namely,  the  play  of  the  leaflets  of 
the  Moving-plant  *  may  be  compared  with  such  movements 
in  the  animal  body  as  that  of  the  heart,  which  is  constantly 
pulsating,  yet  quite  independently  of  the  will,  and  even  out 
of  its  control.  Exceptions  may  also  seem  to  occur  in  the 
closing  and  opening  of  many  kinds  of  flowers,  commonly 
called  their  sleep  and  their  waking ;  also  in  the  folding  and 
re-expansion  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  advance  of  the  sta- 
mens of  certain  flowers  towards  the  pistil.  For  all  of  these, 
however,  there  is  adequate  explanation.  Causes  exciting 
from  without,  manifestly  elicit  the  chief  part  of  the  respec- 
tive movements;  while  others  are  purely  mechanical. 
Nothing  is  easier  to  perceive,  for  instance,  than  that  the 
leap  of  the  stamens  of  the  Kalmia  from  their  niches  in  the 
corolla,  comes  of  the  wider  expansion  of  the  flower,  which 
unfixes  the  anthers,  and  thus  causes  the  filaments  to  ex- 
change their  constrained  curvature  for  the  etraightnesa  of 
freedom.f  The  only  other  kind  of  v^table  movement  ap- 
parently volitional,  is  that  of  the  minute  aquatics  called, 
from  the  nature  of  their  motion,  OsetUatoria.  Carpenter 
compares  this  to  the  cfliary  movement  in  animals,  which  is 


*  The  Moving-plant,  or  Desmodiana  gyrans,  is  a  native  of  Bengal, 
and  one  of  the  family  of  the  Legnrainosie  above  mentioned.  lis 
leaves  are  Bomeirhat  like  those  of  the  clover,  and  the  leaflets,  under 
given  eircumetanees,  keep  moving  op  and  down.  An  excellent 
colored  drawing  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Iconea  Plantarum  Eario- 
runi"  of  Jacquin,  vol.  iii.,  tab.  565.  Similar  movements  take  place 
in  the  HesmodiiKm  gyraides  and  D,  ^lespertUionis. 

t  For  particulars  of  various  plant-movements  of  this  nature,  see 
Balfour's  "aass-Book  of  Bolany,"  pp.  492-500 ;  and  on  the  subject 
of  plant  motion  in  general,  Carpenter's  "Principles  of  General  and 
Comparative  Phyniology,"  chap.  xv. 
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so  intlependent  of  volition  aa  often  to  continue  after  the 
organism  itself  is  dead.* 

6,  That  the  mere  act  of  feeding  k  not  an  indispensable 
testimony  to  the  presence  of  life,  is  shown  in  deciduous  trees, 
or  those  which  cast  their  foliage  in  the  autumn,  and  hyber- 
nate  till  spring,  seeing  that  without  the  presence  of  leaves, 
no  true  vegetable  nutrition  can  proceed.  Inseefs,  while  in 
the  chrysalis  form,  exemplify  the  same  tbing,  as  do  all  kinds 
of  hybernating  animals.  So  with  the  phenomenon  of  grow- 
ing. That  this  is  not  needed  in  order  to  betoken  life,  is  illus- 
trated in  every  egg  before  it  is  placed  under  the  hen,  and  in 
every  seed  before  put  into  the  soil.  Contemplating  "  latent 
life,"  as  the  physiologists  call  it,  or  that  wLich  supports  the 
eg^  and  the  seed  prior  to  hatching  and  germination,  we  dis- 
cover in  iact,  that  behind  the  scenes  there  is,  if  possible,  even 
more  life  than  in  front.     Millions  of  beings  eajoy  complete 


*  For  descriptions  and  colored  drawings  of  iJie  OscUlatoria,  see  the 
"British  Fresh-water  Algie"  of  HaseaU,  (I84&),  wherein  is  shown 
reason  also  for  supposing  the  motion  of  these  plants  io  have  been 
"  misunderstood  and  esa^erated  t«  such  an  extent  ^  to  have  sur- 
rounded them  with  an  iinneei^savy  degree  of  mystery. 

"Ciliary  motion"  is  that  of  tlie  ciii'a,  in  animalcules  the  prindpal 
organs  of  toeomotion  and  of  obtaining  food;  but  best  to  be  under- 
stood, perhaps,  from  what  these  oi^ans  and  their  moveraents  are  in 
our  own  bodies.  The  human  cilia  are  minute,  transparent  hairs, 
ranging  from  l-500th  to  l-5000th  of  an  ineii  in  length,  and  covering 
various  interior  surfaces,  with  which  water,  or  other  more  or  less 
fluid  matters  are  commonly  in  contact.  Tliej  abound  about  the  eyes 
and  ears,  and  cover  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  respiratory  mucous  tract. 
Their  office  is  to  assist  in  propelling  onwards,  and  uauaUy  outwards, 
the  fluid  matters  brought  into  contact  with  them ;  and  they  do  this 
either  by  constantly  waving  backwards  and  fonvards,  or  by  whirling 
round  on  their  bases,  so  tliat  the  extremities  describe  circles— the 
mtural  result  being  a  continuous  current  in  a  determinate  dircelion, 
Tlie  waving  and  whirling  are  the  "  cOiary  a 
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and  ictive  life ;  tens  of  millions  lie  potentially  alive,  crowd- 
ing with  intense  vitality  the  very  places  which  to  appearance 
seem  moat  empty.  When  excavations  are  made  in  the 
ground,  the  earth  brought  to  the  surface  speedily  becomes 
covered  with  plants,  the  seeds  of  which,  as  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  conveyed  there  at  the  moment,  must 
have  been  lying  in  the  soil,  accidentally  buried  at  some  re- 
mote period,  too  deep  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  rain  and  air. 
This  is  rendered  the  more  indisputable  by  the  curious  fact 
that  plants  of  different  species  from  those  common  in  the 
neighborhood,  not  infrequently  spring  up  among  die  othci-s. 
Ploughing  deeper  thau  usual  will  occasion  similar  resurrec- 
tions, and  the  same  when  the  surfece  soil  of  old  gardens  is 
pared  off  Often  has  there  shone  a  lovely  and  unexpected 
renewal  of  choice  blossoms  on  removing  the  turf  under  the 
walls  of  old,  gray  castles  and  abbeys,  which  for  ages,  ivy 
and  the  faithful  wall-flower  alone  have  solaced.*  The  water 
contains  similar  stores,  holding  in  suspension  myriads  of 
gci-ms  of  algEe,  ready  to  grow  as  soon  as  they  meet  with  a 


*  For  remarkable  instances  of  the  tensuiitv  of  life  in  seeds,  eape- 
daJly  when  buried,  see  Jesse's  "  Gleanings  in  Natural  History,"  vol. 
i.,  p.  138,  and  ii.,  p.  135;  Hooker's  "Companion  to  tiie  Botanical 
Magaane,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  293;  Loudon's  "  Magazine  ot  Natural  His- 
ioiy,"  iU.  418  i  viii.  393 ;  x.  447,  &e. 

The  well-known  story  of  the  grains  of  wheat  taken  from  the  hand 
of  the  Egyptian  muraniy,  germinating  after  thirty  eentnries'  capti- 
vity, tbough  donbted  by  many,  SchJeiden  at  least  is  a  believer  in. 
"How  long,"  says  he,  "the  vital  power  may  slumber  in  the  seed,  is 
sliown  by  the  fed;  that  the  late  Count  Von  Sternberg  raised  he.iltliy 
plants  of  wheat  from  grains  which  were  found  in  a  mummy  case 
(which,  therefore,  must  have  reposed  for  three  tlionsand  years),  and 
liud  them  before  the  Assembly  of  Naturaiista  at  Freyburg.  This 
experiment  lias  also  been  made  in  England."  ("Tlie  Plant,"  p.  71.) 
Eggs  have  been  found  in  a  perfect  state  no  less  tlian  three  ImndrcJ 
years  old.     See  "  Garden or.s'  Chronicle,"  August  20tli,  18i3,  p.  54. 
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suitable  restiug-place.  "Before  we  have  kept  our  Aquariuia 
a  fortnight,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "its  transparent  sides  begin  to 
be  dimmed,  aod  a  green  scurf  is  seen  covering  them  from 
the  bottom  to  the  water's  surfece.  Examined  with  a  lens, 
we  find  this  substance  to  be  composed  of  myriads  of  tiny 
plants,  some  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  cells  of  a  light 
green  hue,  forming  minute  threads  which  iocrease  in  length 
at  their  extremity,  and  become  Confervas;  while  others  dis- 
play small,  irr^ularly  puckered  leaves  of  deeper  green,  and 
develope  into  tllvse  and  Enteromorphre."  Even  the  atmos- 
phere is  charged  with  seeds — those  minute  bodies  produced 
in  such  amazing  numbers  by  the  aerial  cryptogaraia,  and 
which  indicate  their  presence,  like  the  algje  in  the  water,  the 
instant  that  circumstances  enable  them  to  vegetate.  Where- 
ever  vegetable  mildew  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  owing  to 
the  germination  of  these  invisible  floating  seeds,  the  vital 
energy  of  which,  lying  in  abeyance  only  till  a  fitting  sphere 
of  acting  shall  be  offered,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
in  nature.  The  genera  most  largely  represented  are  Penicil- 
lium,  Oidiiim,  Chjetomium,  Sporodyce,  &c.*  Not  only  do 
the  seeds  of  these  and  other  microscopic  fungi,  along  with 
those  of  mosses  and  lichens,  thus  float  in  the  atmosphere, 
waiting  their  opportunity  to  grow  ;  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  associated  with  them  are  myriads  of  germs  of  animal' 
culea,  especially  Rotifera,  which  find  a  suitable  nidm  in 
water  containing  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
one  kind  following  another,  according  to  the  stage  to  which 
the  decomposition  has  proceeded,  but  which  remain  inactive 
until  snch  a  nid-ue  is  afforded.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
glittering  motes  seen  in  the  sunbeam  when  it  shines  through 
a  small  aperture  into  a  dark  room,  consist  in  part,  of  these 


*  Mildew  does  not  aljcays  eoneifit  of  minute  vegetable  growth. 
Sometimes,  perhajis  usually,  in  woven  fabrics,  it  is  referable  to  an 


.n  purely  chemical. 
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otherwise  imperceptible  eggs  and  Heeds.  Light,  we  well 
know,  is  the  great  and  uniyersaJ  Eevelator.  Give  light 
enough,  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  might  iiot 
brighten  into  human  view.  The  difficulty  in  microscopies 
13  not  so  much  io  obtaining  lenses  of  increased  minifying 
power,  as  in  obtaining  an  adequate  amount  of  l^ht.  It 
may  be  added  that  as  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  Toli- 
tional  movement,  feeding,  sensation,  &c.,  so  neither  is  any 
one  of  the  instruments  through  which  life  is  manifested, 
universally  present.  No  one  instrument  in  particular  can 
be  deemed  therefore,  as  essential  to  life,  or  as  absolutely 
characteristic  and  indicative  of  life, 

6.  That  life  does  not  necessarily  imply  organization  or  re- 
production, is  shown  in  what  may  without  impropriety  be 
called  the  Lift  of  the  World,  Doubtless,  there  is  an  impas- 
sable chasm  between  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable,  as  be- 
tween the  vegetable  and  the  animal,  and  between  the  animal 
and  man.  But  this  inorganic  nature,  which  is  represented 
as  "dead,"  because  it  has  not  the  same  life  with  the  animal 
or  plant,  is  it  then,  to  quote  Guyot,  destitute  of  all  life?  "It 
has  all  the  siffns  of  life,  we  cannot  but  confess.  Has  it  not 
motion  in  the  water  which  streams  and  murmurs  on  the  sur- 
fac&  of  the  continents,  and  which  tosses  in  the  waves  of  the 
sea  ?  Has  it  not  sympathies  and  antipathies  in  those  myste- 
rious elective  affinities  of  the  molecules  of  matter  which 
chemistry  investigates?  Has  it  not  the  powerful  attractions 
of  bodies  to  each  other  which  govern  the  motions  of  the 
stars  scattered  in  the  immensity  of  space,  and  keep  them  in 
an  admirable  harmony?  Do  we  not  see,  and  always  with  a 
secret  astonishment,  the  magnetic  needle  agitated  at  the 
approach  of  a  particle  of  iron,  and  leaping  under  the  fire 
of  the  Northern  Light?  Plac«  any  material  body  whatever 
by  the  side  of  another,  do  they  not  immediately  enter  into  re- 
lations of  interchange,  of  molecular  attraction,  of  electricity. 
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of  magnetism  ?  In  the  inoi^nic  part  of  matter,  as  In  the 
organic  all  is  acting,  all  is  promoting  change,  all  is  itself 
undergoing  transformation.  And  thus,  though  this  life  of 
the  globe,  this  physiology  of  our  planet,  is  not  the  life  of  the 
tree  or  the  bird,  is  it  not  also  a  life?  Assuredly  it  is.  We 
cannot  refuse  so  to  call  those  lively  actions  and  reactions, 
that  perpetual  play  of  the  forces  of  matter,  of  which  we  are 
every  day  the  witnesses.  The  thousand  voices  of  nature 
which  make  tbemselves  heard  around  us,  and  In  so  many 
ways  betoken  incessant  and  prodigious  activity,  proclaim  it 
so  loudly  that  we  cannot  shut  our  ears  to  their  language." 
Equally,  too,  may  we  recognize  life  as  the  central,  governing 
force  of  everything  comprehended  imder  the  names  of  Intel- 
lect and  Will.  The  particular  phenomena  of  animal  and 
plant  life  may  not  be  present,  but  they  are  replaced  by  phe- 
nomena no  less  truly  vital.  Indeed  th  It  f  tl  e  ul,  or 
that  which  is  played  forth  as  the  act  ty  f  tb  m  ellect 
and  the  affections,  is  the  highest  exy  ss,  f  all  Com- 
pared with  (his  life,  the  life  of  animals  and  plants  and  the 
life  of  tlie  globe,  are  but  mimicries  and  had 

7.  It  is  this  full,  generic  significance  of  the  word  life, 
which  we  propose  to  recognize  and  Ulustrate  in  the  following 
pages;  physiological  life  taking  its  place,  not  as  life  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively,  but  as  one  manifestation  among  many. 
The  doctrine  which  it  involves  is  no  mere  hypothesis  of  the 
fancy.  It  is  dictated  by  nature ;  it  commends  itself  to  com- 
mon sense,  to  do  which  is  the  chief  glory  of  all  that  belongs 
to  uncommon  sense;  it  is  eminently  practical ;  it  is  promo- 
tive, in  feet,  of  the  highest  aims  of  science  and  philosophy, 
metaphysical  no  less  than  physical.  Here  is  the  great  cer- 
tificate of  its  soundness.  For  whOe  the  ultimate  characte- 
ristic and  test  of  every  true  doctrine  concerning  nature  is 
that  no  phenomenon  in  the  universe  is  absolutely  beyond 
tiie  range  of  its  powers  of  interpretation,  the  immediate  and 
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proximate  test  lies  in  ifa  capacity  to  illuminate  every  path  of 
human  iBquiiy,  whithersoever  it  may  lead.  Such  a  doctrine 
has  not  only  a  local  value  and  application,  but  is,  directly 
or  indirectly,  a  clue  to  the  whole  mystery  of  creation.  Other 
doctrines  may  help  more  largely  in  particular  provinces,  but 
no  doctrine  is  so  generally  efficacious  as  this  grand  aud  com- 
prehensive one  of  the  omnipresence  and  the  unity  of  life. 
Life  it  is  which  gives  to  the  universe  all  its  reality  as  well  as 
splendor,  so  that  the  larger  our  conception  of  life,  the  more 
nearly  do  we  approach  both  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  to  the  solution  of  her  stupen- 
dous problems.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  accessary 
to  the  doctrine  here  set  forth,  is  that  the  physiologist  who 
adopts  it,  instead  of  entering  on  his  inquiries  with  the  sense  of 
a  great,  unnatural  gap  between  physiology  and  physics,  finds 
the  latter  not  only  adjoined,  but  an  instructive  introduction. 
He  ascends,  as  all  rational  philosophy  advises,  from  the  sim- 
ple to  the  camples.  Coleridge  clearly  exhibits  this  in  his 
"  Theory  of  Life,"  above  cited;  Dr.  Eadcliffe  well  exemplifies 
it  in  his  "  Proteus,  or  the  Law  of  Nature."  "As  an  earnest," 
he  observes,  "  of  the  rich  harvest  which  is  to  come  when  the 
current  separation  of  physiology  tem  physics  shall  be  for- 
gotten, several  phenomena  which  were  once  deemed  peculiar 
to  living  bodies  are  now  explained  by  ordinary  physical  in- 
fluences." Looked  at  through  a  single  science.  Life  is  unin- 
telligible ;  for  the  sciences,  separately  taken,  are  hut  like  the 
constituent  portions  of  a  telescope,  we  can  only  see  properly 
by  connecting  them.  Physiology,  for  the  same  reason,  be- 
comes a  pathway  and  preface  to  psychology,  which  inquired 
into  without  reference  to  physiology  as  it^  matenal  represen- 
tative, IS  but  an  intellectual  ignis  /u(»w  Every  true  law 
in  metijih^sics  his  i  Ian  correspondmg  to  it  in  physical 
nature  and  the  Utter  is  often  the  suieat  clue  whereby  to 
find  it. 
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8.  Life  is  no  part  of  God's  wwfea,  no  created  and  thcro- 
fore  finite  substance;  neither  is  it  in  any  case  detached  from 
hira,  or  independent  of  liim.  As  the  rivers  move  along 
their  courses  only  as  tliey  are  renewed  from  perennial 
springs,  welling  up  where  no  eye  can  reach,  so  is  it  with 
life.  Genuine  philosophy  knows  of  no  life  in  the  universe 
but  what  is  momentarily  sustained  by  eonneotion  with  its 
source,  with  Him  who  "  alone  hath  life  in  himself."  The 
popular  notion,  which  sees  an  image  of  it  ratlier  in  tlie 
reservoir  of  water,  filled  in  the  first  place  from  the  spring, 
but  aftcnvards  cut  ofi",  and  holding  an  independent  exist- 
ence, is  countenanced  neither  by  science  nor  revelation. 
How  can  independent  vitality  pertain  even  to  the  most 
insignificant  of  created  forms,  when  it  is  said  so  expressly 
that  "  in  Him  all  things  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being?"  Even  man  has  no  life  of  his  ovm,  though  of 
nothmg  are  people  more  fully  persuaded  than  that  they  live 
by  virtue  of  an  inborn  vital  energy,  to  maintain  which,  it 
needs  only  that  they  shall  feed  and  sleep.  Not  that  men 
deny  the  general  proposition  that  life  is  from  God,  and  in 
the  hands  of  God.  Every  one  i^\willing  to  allow  that  he 
received  his  life  originally  from  the  jUmighty,  and  that  the 
Almighty  takes  it  away  from  him  when  he  pleases.  Few, 
however,  are  willing  to  regard  themselves  as  existing  only 
by  virtue  of  his  constant  influx,  which,  nevertheless,  is  the 
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©Illy  ^vay  in  which  it  can  be  true  that  "  in  Him  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being."  It  is  wounding  to  self-love 
and  to  the  pride  of  human  nature,  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
so  wholly  and  minutely  dependent  as  we  are,  moment  by 
moment,  day  and  night,  the  senses  all  the  while  insinuating 
the  reverse.  Moreover,  in  the  minds  of  most  men  there  Li 
a  strong  aversion  to  recognize  physical  effects  aa  resulting 
from  spiritual  catses.  Towards  everything,  indeed,  which 
involves  a  spiritual  element — which  lifts  us  above  the  region 
of  the  senses,  there  is  a  deep-seated  dislike,  such  as  mere 
argument  is  perhaps  incapable  of  overcoming,  and  which 
can  only  give  way,  it  would  seem,  under  the  inSuence  of 
higher  moral  feelings.  Truly  to  understand  anything  of 
God's  government  and  providence,  we  must  first  of  all  be 
faithful  to  his  revealed  law.  We  can  form  no  right  esti- 
mate, either  of  nature  or  of  life,  till  we  strive,  with  his 
divine  blessing,  to  become  in  ourselves  more  truly  human, 

9.  Uncreat«  and  infinite,  it  follows  that  of  the  precise 
Tiature  of  this  grand,  all-sustaining  principle,  this  Life  as 
we  call  it,  man  must  be  content  to  remain  forever  unin- 
formed. Man  can  obtain  knowledge  only  of  finite  and 
created  things.  No  philosophy  wUl  ever  be  able  to  e^lain 
life,  seeing  that  to  "  explain"  is  to  consider  a  phenomenon 
in  the  clearness  of  a  superior  light,  and  that  life  is  itself 
and  already  the  highest  light.  However  it  may  be  mani- 
fested, to  man  life  can  never  be  anything  but  life.  This  is 
no  misfortune ;  perhaps  it  is  an  advantage.  It  is  impossible 
to  become  either  good  or  wise  unless  we  can  make  ourselves 
contented  t«  remain  ignorant  of  many  things;  and  the 
grander  the  knowledges  we  must  learn  cheerfully  to  forego, 
the  more  useful  is  the  discipline.  As  there  is  "  a  time  to 
get  and  a  time  to  lose,"  so  is  there  a  time  to  seek  and  a  time 
to  refrain  from  seeking.  The  hypothesis  of  a  "vital  force," 
by  which  some  have  sought  to  account  for  life,  does  no  more 
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lliai.  push  the  diiBculty  a  little  further  back,  since  the  ques- 
tion immediately  arises,  What  is  the  "vital  force,"  and 
whence  derived  ?  Whether  we  contemplate  it  in  inorganic 
nature,  or  in  organic,  and  by  whatever  name  we  may  choose 
to  designate  it,  force  is  nowhere  innate,  nor  is  it  originally 
produced  or  producible  by  any  combinations  or  conditions 
of  matter,  visible  or  invisible.  Everywhere  in  the  consider- 
ation of  force,  we  are  told  of  a  power  within  and  underlying 
that  which  we  are  contemplating.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the 
power  itself,  but  only  the  continent  of  the  power ;  perhaps 
merely  the  sensible  effect  by  which  its  presence  is  indicated. 
No  force,  in  a  word,  in  the  whole  range  of  material  nature, 
is  initial.  The  utmost  point  to  which  science  can  convey  us, 
even  when  dealing  with  the  most  occult  and  recondite  phe- 
nomena— those  of  electricity  for  example — never  shows 
where  force  begins.  There  is  always  a  still  anterior  force, 
which  cannot  be  found  except  by  the  light  of  Theology.  In 
philosophy,  as  in  trouble  and  in  death,  willing  or  unwilling, 
we  must  go  to  God  at  last, 

10.  Others  refer  life  to  the  "laws  of  nature."  This, 
within  certain  limits,  is  perfectly  proper.  Life,  in  all  its 
varied  phases  and  manifestations,  does  come,  most  assuredly, 
of  the  "  laws  of  nature,"  The  error  is  to  remain  in  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  deem  that  life  comes  of  these  only.  I.aws 
of  nature,  in  themselves,  have  no  more  efficacy  than  "vital 
force,"  and  have  as  little  independent  existence.  "In  ail 
ages  of  the  world,"  saj^  Hitchcock,  "where  men  have  been 
enlightened  enough  to  reason  upon  the  causes  of  phenomena, 
a  mysterious  and  a  mighty  power  has  been  imputed  to  the 
lawe  of  nature.  A.  large  portion  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  have  felt  as  if  these  laws  not  only  explain,  but  possess 
an  inherent  power  to  continue,  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature.  But  what  is  a  natural  law  without  the  presence 
and  energizing  power  of  the  law^ver^    Who  can  show  how 
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a  law  operates  except  through  the  influence  of  the  lawgiver? 
How  unphi Joseph ical,  then,  to  separate  a  law  of  nature  from 
tlie  Deity,  and  to  imagine  him  to  have  withdrawn  from  his 
works  I  To  do  thia  would  be  to  annihilate  the  law.  He 
raust  be  present  every  moment,  and  direet  every  movement 
of  the  universe,  as  really  as  the  mind  of  man  must  be  in 
hia  body  in  order  to  produce  movement  there.  The  law 
hypothesis  supposes  law  capable  of  doing  what  only  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  can  do.  And  what  is  this  but  ascribing 
infinite  perfection  to  law,  and  making  a  Deity  of  the  laws 
which  he  ordains?"*  Law  of  itself  could  not  cause  or 
maintain  the  existence  of  a  single  thing,  though  it  was  ac- 
cording to  law  all  things  were  created,  and  though  it  is  by 
the  same  primitive,  immutable  laws,  that  all  phenomena, 
both  material  and  spiritual,  are  efiectuated.  It  is  the  life 
underlying  the  law  wliich  causes  and  sustains.  The  law  is 
merely  the  mode  of  the  putting  forth  of  that  life;  the  rule 
of  its  action ;  the  definite  method  in  which  the  internal,  Di- 
vine, dynamic  principle  is  projected.  Nature  has  no  inde- 
pendent activity,  no  causality  of  its  own.  God  is  the  only 
independent  existence,  and  he  is  the  cause  of  all  causes. 
He  alone  hath  life  in  himself.  Proximately,  the  universe, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  is  iii«-govemed :  but  it  is  at  the 
same  time  fundamentally  and  essentially  (jorf-govemed. 
Animals  and  plants,  in  their  vital  processes,  the  external 
world  and  all  its  changes,  alike  declare  a  Divine  beginning. 
God  it  is  who  displays  the  manifold  lovely  phenomena  which 
render  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sea,  and  their  vicissitudes, 
pictures  so  vivid  of  human  experience.  The  tossing  of  the 
white-crested  waves;  the  gliding  of  the  clouds  before  the 
wind ;  the  daily  illumination,  and  the  morning  and  evening 
paiutuig  of  the  sky ;  the  glitter  of  the  stars ;  the  rainbow, 

*  Religion  of  Geology.    Lecture  ix. 
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these,  and  all  othtr  eucli  things,  come  of  the  watchful  and 
benevolent  activity  of  our  living  Father  in  the  heavens,  who 
is  never  a  mere  spectator,  much  less  an  indifferent  one,  either 
in  terrestrial  or  in  spiritual  things ;  still  are  they  in  no  case 
exercises  of  mere  lawless  flat. 

11.  The  very  existence  of  the  earth  as  a  planetary  mass 
depends,  but  in  a  proximate  sense,  on  the  "laws  of  nature." 
The  same  is  true  of  the  various  materials  which  compose  it; 
water,  for  example,  formed  under  the  influeuce  of  the  natural 
law  which  science  calls  "chemical  affinity."  Let  the  affinity 
he  annulled, — in  other  words,  let  the  Divine  life  cease  to  act 
upon  the  constituent  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  no  longer  im- 
pelling them  to  combine, — and  every  drop  would  instantly 
decompose  and  disappear.  Under  a  similar  withdrawal 
of  sustaining  energy,  every  solid  and  fluid  of  nature,  even 
the  solids  we  call  simple  and  primitive,  would  depart;; 
massive  and  imprf^nable  as  it  seems,  the  whole  of  this  great 
globe  would  dissolve  into  thin  air  and  vanish.  For  just  as 
water  is  resolvable  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  so  are  these 
latter,  along  with  the  solid  elements,  the  metals,  phosphorus, 
iodine,  &c.,  resolvable  into  yet  finer  elements,  into  which, 
unless  supported  by  the  Divine  life,  they  would  similarly 
decompose.  The  actually  primitive  elements  of  our  earth, 
instead  of  fifty-five  or  fifty-six,  are  probably  only  two.  The 
tendency,  without  doubt,  if  we  look  only  at  one  department 
of  chemical  inquiry,  seems  of  late  to  have  been  towards  an 
increase  of  the  number  rather  than  to  a  diminution;  the 
profounder  investigations  of  natural  philosophers  dispose 
them,  however,  more  strongly  every  day,  to  refer  back  the 
whole  to  a  simple  flagrant  or  inflammable  body,  and  a  pure 
conflagrant  body,  or  supporter  of  fire;  in  other  words,  to  an 
active  substance  and  a  passive.  The  analysis  of  one  wUl 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  all  the  rest,  and  establish  the  true 
priiimpia  whereby  the  science  of  chemistry  will 
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mated.  Science,  fie  it  remembered,  has  never  made  a  single 
step  except  in  the  wake  of  imagination;  the  practical  ideas 
of  one  age  have  all  been  begotten  of  the  impraetical  of  a 
former;  the  morning  star  of  all  philosophy  is  poetry.  Gold, 
silver,  oxygen,  &c.,  probably  come  each  one  of  them  of  a 
Bpecial  play  of  affinity  between  the  molecules  of  the  two 
primitives,  having  a  corollary  in  the  resulting  products  of 
absolute  and  relative  ductility,  elasticity,  &c.,  such  as  causes 
gold  to  be  where  wc  find  gold,  silver  where  we  find  silver,  as 
accurately  and  inevitably  as  the  affinities  which  take  pla^e 
between  the  atoms  of  gold,  silver,  oxygen,  &e.,  give  origin, 
in  turn,  to  oxides,  acids,  earths,  alkalies.  Whether  there  be 
any  yet  earlier  conditions  of  matter  than  these  two  can  only 
be  reasoned  upon  from  analogy.  It  is  not  within  the  ability 
of  Hkan  to  compass  with  actual  knowledge  either  the  maxi- 
mum nalui'ce  or  the  minimum. 

12.  Though  the  Divine,  by  means  of  his  life,  be  thus  the 
basis  of  all  uature,  even  its  minutest  atom,  we  are  not  to 
confowid  him  with  nature, — this  would  be  even  worse  than 
the  ascription  of  everything  to  "Law."  Superfluous  as  it 
may  seem  after  the  distinct  references  that  have  been  made, 
it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  upon  this  great  and  sacred  point  we 
should  have,  before  going  any  further,  a  full  and  explicit 
understanding.  The  ancients  described  the  world  as  a  huge 
animal,  vitalized  by  an  impersonal  ^u^i}  xoiTjiOt),  or  anima 
mundi.    Even  in  modem  times  we  have  seen  it  taught  that — 

"Ail  are  but  parts  of  one  atupendouB  whole. 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul." 

Commonly  termed  "Pantheism,"  this  is,  properly  speaking, 
Atheism.  Pantheism,  rightly  so  called,  is  the  doctrine  which 
sinks  nature  in  God.  "This  was  the  pantheism  of  the 
famous  Spinoza,  which  some  people  have  been  so  foolish  as  to 
call  atheism.    SpinoKa  was  so  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  Gcod,  that 
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he  could  see  nothing  else."  Pantheism  is  the  most  u 
able  of  doctrines;  atheism  the  most  mean  and  gross.  God 
is  God,  and  nature  is  nature.  Intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  are  they  absolutely  distinct.  Nature  is  an 
utterance  of  the  divine  mind,  clothed  in  material  configura- 
tions and  phenomena, — flowing  from  it  as  words  from  tJie 
underlying  thought,  or  the  deeds  of  friendship  from  its  sen- 
timent; God  himself  reigns  apart  from  it,  in  the  heavens. 
No  true  conception  of  nature  can  be  attained,  any  more 
than  a  true  doctrine  of  the  grounds  and  uses  of  religion, 
till  this  great  truth  of  the  separateness,  and  therefore  the 
■personality  of  God,  be  acknowledged  and  felt.  For  even  to 
think  only  of  wisdom,  power,  omnipresence,  Ac,  is  not  to 
think  of  God;  it  is  but  to  think  of  a  mere  catalogue  of 
abstractions;  the  terms  are  meaningless  till  impersonated, 
till  we  connect  them,  in  short,  with  Him  who  said, — "He 
who  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father," — "the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever."  It  is  the  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  a  supreme  and  eternal  unity,  as 
Carus  finely  remarks,  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  the 
just,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful;  so  that  demonstrations  of 
true  science  exist,  m  fact,  only  for  those  who  set  out  with 
the  idea  of-  God  in  Christ  as  the  be^nning;  studying  nature 
from  him  rather  than  towards  him.  It  is  good  to  "look 
from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  but  it  is  better  and  best 
to  look  at  nature  from  its  framer  and  sustainer.  There 
would  be  no  falling  into  pantheism,  no  forgetting  the  Creator 
in  the  creature,  were  this  always  made  the  starting-point  in 
the  survey.  The  humanity  of  Christ  is  the  true  beginning 
of  all  wisdom  and  philosophy,  no  less  than  the  immediate 
avenue  to  redemption.  Not  that  the  idea  of  God  can  be 
entertained  irrespectively  of  nature;  each  idea  is  needful  to 
the  apprehension  of  the  other.  "He,"  says  Franz  Von 
Baader,  "  who  seeks  in  nature,  nature  only,  and  not  reason , 
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he  who  seeks  in  the  latter,  reason  only,  and  not  God;  and 
he  who  seeks  reason  out  of  or  apart  from  God,  or  God  out 
of  or  apart  from  reason,  will  find  neither  nature,  reason,  nor 
God,  but  will  assuredly  lose  them  all  three." 

13.  In  the  "laws  of  nature,"  accordingly,  we  have  not 
"Wind,  unintellectual  fetalities,"  but  expressions  of  Divine 
volitions.  They  appear  to  us  independent  and  sufficient, 
because  God  never  discloses  himself  directly — only  through 
some  medium.  The  world  is  full  of  apparent  truths ;  they 
enter  largely  into  our  very  commonest  experiences;  a  stick 
immersed  in  water  appears  to  be  broken ;  the  banks  of  a 
river  seem  to  move  as  we  sail  past ;  the  coast  seems  to  re- 
cede irom  the  departing  ship;  a  burning  coal  swung  quickly 
round  seems  a  ring  of  fire.  So  with  the  "laws  of  nature." 
To  the  eye  of  the  senses  they  are  one  thing;  to  the  eye  of 
true  phUosopby  quit«  another.  Seeming  to  accomplish  atl, 
in  reality  they  accomplish  noiMng.  Oersted  never  wrot«  a 
finer  truth  than  that  "  the  conception  of  the  universe  is  in- 
complete, if  not  comprehended  as  a  constant  and  continuous 
work  of  the  eternally-creating  Spirit;"  nor  Emerson,  in  re- 
lation to  the  same  faot,  that  "  it'  takes  as  much  life  to  emir 
serve  as  to  ereate."  Because  of  these  great  verities  is  it  that 
to  study  the  laws  of  nature  is  in  reality  to  study  the  modes 
of  God's  action;  that  science  is  simply  "a  history  of  the 
Divine  operations  in  matter  and  mind;"  that  the  world, 
with  al!  its  antiquity,  is  every  moment  a  new  creation,  the 
song  of  the  morning  stars  unsuspended  and  unsuspendable 
to  the  ear  that  will  listen  fijr  it,  a  virgin  to  every  fresh 
wooer  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  True. 

14.  How  close  does  it  bring  the  Creator  to  us  thus  to  re- 
gard him  not  so  much  as  having  made  the  world,  as  still 
engaged  in  making  it;  i.  e.,  by  supplying  the  life  on  which 
its  laws,  and  thus  its  being  and  incidents,  depend.  It  is  an 
ill-constructed  theology  which  regards  God  as  having  created 
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only  in  past  s^es.  A  gorgeous  sunset,  the  leafing  of  a  tree 
in  tlie  sweet  spring-time,  betokens  the  Divine  hand  no  les^ 
palpably  than  did  the  miracles  which  provided  the  hungry 
multitudes  of  Galilee  with  food.  "  Depend  upon  it,"  says 
an  eloquent  preacher,  "  depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  the  want 
of  greater  miracles,  but  of  the  soul  to  perceive  such  aa  are 
allowed  us  still,  that  mates  us  push  all  the  sanctities  into 
the  far  spaces  we  cannot  reach.  The  devout  feel  that  where- 
ever  God's  hand  is,  there  is  miracle,  and  it  is  simply  an  un- 
devoutness  which  imagines  that  only  where  miracle  is,  can 
there  be  the  real  hand  of  God.  The  customs  of  heaven 
ought  surely  to  be  more  sacred  in  our  eyes  than  its  anomalies; 
the  dear  old  ways  of  which  the  Almighty  is  never  tired,  than 
the  strange  things  which  he  does  not  love  well  enough  to  re- 
peat. He  who  will  but  discern  beneath  the  sun,  aa  he  rises 
any  morning,  the  supporting  finger  of  the  Almighty,  may 
recover  the  sweet  and  reverent  surprise  with  which  Adam 
gazed  on  the  first  dawn  in  Paradise;  and  if  we  cannot 
find  him  there,  if  we  cannot  find  him  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  or  in  the  flowers  by  the  way-side,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  discovered  him  any  more  on  the  grass  of  Gteth- 
semane  or  Olivet." 

15.  Uncreate  and  infinite,  it  follows,  in  addition  to  conse- 
quences specified,  that  Life  as  to  its  essence  is  no  subject  for 
scientific  consideration.  All  that  science  can  do  is  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  manifested,  and  the 
effects  which  it  produces.  Carefully  studying  these,  and 
along  with  them,  the  processes  of  life,  we  may  learn,  how- 
ever, the  rationale  of  its  action,  next  to  the  nature  of  "  " 
the  grand€st  fact  in  its  philosophy,  and  the  centre  and  foun- 
dation of  all  true  and  great  ideas  of  life;  therefiare  a  bi 
and  animating  compensation.  Narrowly  looked  at,  under- 
lying every  phenomenon  of  the  material  world,  and  under- 
tying  every  psychological  occurrence,  there  is  found  a  fixed. 
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causative  relation  of  Two  tilings,  or  Two  principles,  as  the 
case  may  be,  different  aad  unequal,  yet  of  such  a  difference, 
and  such  an  inequality,  that  like  man  and  woman,  who  con- 
stitute the  type  and  interpretation  of  the  whole  of  natu  e, 
both  visible  and  invisible,  each  is  the  con  plen  ent  of  the 
other ;  one  being  gifted  with  energy  to  a  t  tl  e  otl  e  h 
equal  energy  and  aptitude  to  react.  All  jl  enomena  al  ke 
of  matter  and  of  mind,  resolve  into  this  dual  (  4  Wl  e  h  r 
physical  or  spiritual,  animal  or  vegetable.  Life  1  ajspe- 
sents  itself  as  communicated  through  this  one  simple  for- 
mula, the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of  oomplemenlaries. 
Where  there  are  greatest  variety  and  comp)exity  of  action 
and  reaction,  all  the  results  converging  at  the  same  time,  to 
one  great  end,  as  in  plants,  animals,  and  man,  the  presenta- 
tions aj«  the  grandest ;  where  there  is  least  of  such  variety, 
and  no  such  immediate  reference,  as  in  the  phenomena  of 
inorganic  chemistry,  there  the  presentations  are  the  humblest. 
The  great  cosmic  phenomena  induced  by  Gravitation,  Elec- 
tricity, &c.,  comprising  everything  studied  by  the  astronomer, 
the  meteorologist,  and  the  electrician,  form  no  exception. 
Binary  causes  lie  at  the  base  of  all.  The  sun  and  moon 
cast  their  light  upon  us ;  the  rain  falls  and  the  waves  roll ; 
the  spheres  preserve  their  rotundity,  and  persevere  in  their 
motions,  all  as  the  result  of  underlying  dual  forces.  The 
Fabric  of  nature,  like  its  phenomena,  resolves,  everywhere, 
into  dualities.  Land  and  water,  male  and  female,  the 
straight  line  and  the  curve,  do  but  express  prominently,  a 
universal  principle.  The  Elements,  we  have  already  seen, 
are  probably,  only  Two. 

16.  llic  ground  of  this  wonderful,  all-pervading  dualism, 
and  concurrent  action  and  reaction,  producing  the  magnifi- 
cent results  we  call  Nature  and  Life,  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  God  himself,  who  is  not  so  much  the  ingenious  deviser 
and  designer,  displaying  in  the  world  the  contrivances  of 
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tjkill,  as  its  Archetype  and  Exemplar,  That  is  to  say,  tlie 
world  is  what  we  find  it,  not  so  much  because  he  ■milled  it  to 
be  so,  arbitrarily,  as  because  of  his  containing,  in  his  own 
nature,  the  first  principles  of  its  whole  fabric  and  economy. 
It  pictures  in  finites,  what  he  is  in  infinites.  Infinite  Wis- 
dom and  Infinite  Goodness,  or  Love,  as  we  have  seen  in 
another  place,*  are  shown  both  by  natural  and  revealed 
theology,  to  be  the  all-comprehending  essentials  of  the  Di- 
vine ;  omnipotence,  omniscience,  justice,  mercy,  and  every 
other  attribute,  inhering  in,  and  manifesting  and  fulfilling 
these  two.  In  these  two  principles  all  things  have  tlieir  be- 
ginning; in  all  things  therefore  are  they  embodied  and  re- 
presented. Wherever  there  is  life,  the  Divine  Wisdom  and 
Gtoodness  are  consentaneously  and  fundamentally  declared. 
In  one  we  may  fancy  the  Divine  Art  shows  most  conspicu- 
ous, in  another  the  Divine  Power ;  but  the  true  seeing  finds 
these  no  more  than  outer  circles,  enclosing  Love  and  Wis- 
dom as  the  inmost.  In  that  admirable  adaptation  and 
aptitude  of  things  to  act  and  react,  and  thus  to  enter  into  a 
relation  of  which  marriage  is  the  highest  exponent,  consists, 
accordingly,  the  whole  principle  of  living  action.  There  is 
no  other  source  of  phenomena,  either  in  the  animated  or  the 
inanimate  world,  and  wherever  it  brings  things  and  natures 
into  contact,  reciprocally  adapted  each  to  the  other,  life  im- 
mediately appears,  beautiful  and  exuberant.  God  made 
things  complementary  on  purpose  that  they  should  unite, 
and  open  channels  wherein  his  life  should  have  new  outlet ; 
until  conjoined,  and  they  have  opened  such  new  channels, 
they  are  everywhere  restless  and  erratic;  everywhere  in 
earth  and  heaven,  equilibrium  comes  of  well  assorted  mar- 
riage, or  union  of  compiementaries,  and  there  is  no  eqnili- 


*  "Sexuality  of  Nature,"  wherein  the  whole  subjectof  me  dualities 
and  reciprocal  principles  of  nature  is  exhibited  mid  illustrated 
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briiim  independent  of  it.  Nothing,  moreover,  so  surely 
brings  disorder  and  unhappiness,  as  int^rferenue  with  natu- 
ral affinities,  and  neglecting  to  be  guided  by  them.  Using 
the  word  in  the  high  and  holy  sense  which  alone  properly 
attaches  to  it,  i.  e.,  as  signifying  the  conjunction  of  princi- 
ples and  affections,  and  only  in  a  secondary  and  derivative 
sense,  the  conjunction  of  persons — the  union  of  the  proto- 
typal, all-creative  Wisdom  and  Goodness  in  the  Divine,  is 
itself  a  marriage;  so  that  Life  might  not  inappropriately  be 
described  as  the  playing  forth  of  the  principle  of  which  cor- 
poreal marriage  is  the  last  effect.  The  development  of  a 
new  living  creature,  tliat  is,  of  a  new  incarnation  of  life, 
when  there  is  externalized  love  between  man  and  woman 
(who  in  matrimony  rightfiilly  so  called,  constitute  the  finite 
picture  and  counterpart  of  the  Almighty),  is  the  very  sym- 
bol and  emblem  of  the  development  of  life.  What  the 
babe  is  to  its  parents,  such  is  life,  as  to  its  presentation  in 
phenomena,  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  two  things  or 
two  natures  underlying  it. 
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17.  PEiMARiT.y,  the  manifestation  of  life  is  twofold,  phy- 
sical and  spiritual.  Physical  life  is  Ufe  as  expressed  in  the 
constituenta  of  the  material  or  external  world,  giving  exist- 
ence to  whatever  ia  cognizable  by  the  senses,  .  Spiritual  life 
is  that  which  gives  vitality  to  the  soul;  underlying  thought 
and  feeling,  animating  the  intellect  and  the  affections,  and 
sustaining  all  that  is  contained  in  the  invisible,  non-material, 
or  spiritual  world.  Spiritual  life,  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  the 
finite  mind  to  perceive,  is  expressed  in  only  one  mode:  Phy- 
sical life  is  expressed  io  two  modes,  namely,  as  obaei-vable, 
(1)  in  the  inorganic  half  of  the  material  creation ;  (2)  ia  the 
organic  half.  The  latter,  which  may  be  called  Organic  or 
Physiological  life,  pr^ents  the  further  distinction  of  life  aa 
it  is  in  animals,  (including  the  material  body,  or  animal 
half  of  man;)  and  life  as  it  is  in  vegetables.  Put  into  a 
tabular  form,  the  several  distinctions  may  be  apprehended 
at  a  glance : — 


rfuFel^" 


1.  Physical 

Natural.  f 

Lb.  Oi^anic         J. 

2.  Spiritual  Physiologica], 
Paycliological. 


.  Vegetable. 
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Inorganic  life  is  the  lowest  expression;  Vegetable  auoeeeiis; 
Animal  life  cornea  next;  and  highest  is  the  Spiritual.  Wod- 
derful  and  truly  miraculous  is  it  that  a  single  and  purely 
aimple  element  should  be  presented  under  such  diverse 
aspects,  the  extremes  far  apart  as  earth  and  heaven,  though 
it  is  not  without  some  striking  Olustrative  imagery  in  objec- 
tive nature,  where  the  same  substance  is  occasionally  found 
under  widely  dissimilar  forms,  as  happens  with  charcoal 
and  the  diamond,  both  of  which  consist  essentially  of  carbon. 
There  is  a  grand  and  beautiful  law,  however,  in  the  light 
of  which  the  whole  matter  becomes  intelligible;  namely, 
that  the  communication  of  life  from  God  is  always  in  the 
exact  ratio  of  the  Use  and  Destiny  of  the  recipient  object  in 
the  general  economy  of  Creation.  .The  more  princely  the 
heritage  of  office,  always  the  more  ijeautifiil  and  complex  is 
the  Form  of  the  object,  and  commensurately  with  this,  the 
more  exalted  is  the  presentation,  and  the  more  noble  the 
operation,  of  the  life  which  fills  it.  This  is  the  great  funda^ 
mental  principle  to  which  arc  referable  all  diversity  of 
structure  and  configuration  in  nature,  all  dissimilitude  of 
substance  and  organization,  and  all  variety  in  the  force  and 
amount  of  Life.  It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  operation, 
under  its  various  opportunities,  of  water,  which  in  compo- 
sition and  inlierent  capabilities,  is  everywhere  precisely  the 
same.  In  connection  with  machinery,  which  is  like  the 
complicated  and  elaborate  structure  of  organized  bodies,  we 
see  it  either  turning  the  huge  mill-wheel  by  the  river;  or 
heated  into  steam,  making  a  thousand  wheels  whirl  in  con- 
cert; and  in  either  case  promoting  mightiest  ends  and  uses. 
Away  from  machinery,  and  merely  gliding  as  a  stream 
towards  the  sea,  it  aervt«  but  to  carry  onwards  the  boat  that 
may  be  launched  upon  it.  Lying  as  a  still  lake,  among  the 
Unpeopled  and  silent  mountains,  its  energy  seems  depressed 
into  inertia,  though  at  any  moment  that  energy  is  capable 
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of  boing  piayed  forth,  in  all  its  astounding  plenitude,  give  it 
but  the  adequate  medium.  So  with  the  iJivine  life  in  the 
universe.  In  the  words  of  a  powerful  writer,  "  The  material 
world,  with  its  objects  sublimely  groat  or  meanly  little,  as 
we  judge  them;  ite  atoms  of  dust,  its  orb?  of  fire;  the  rock 
that  stands  by  the  sea-shore,  the  water  that  wears  it  away; 
the  worm,  a  birth  of  yesterday,  which  we  trample  under 
foot;  the  streets  of  constellations  that  gleam  perennial  over- 
head; the  aspiring  palm-tree  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  the  lions 
that  are  sent  out  free;  these  incarnate  and  make  visible  all 
of  God  their  natures  will  admit,"  that  is,  all  of  his  Life 
they  are  competent  to  receive  and  play  forth,  by  virtue  of 
their  respective  offices  in  the  system  of  the  world,  and  the 
forms  they  hold  in  harmony  therewith.  Carbon  in  the 
shape  of  diamond  has  a  nobler  destiny  than  carbon  in  the 
shape  of  charcoal;  therefore  it  receives  that  intenser  com- 
munication of  life  which  is  so  exquisitely  phenomenon  ized 
in  crystallization,  and  the  concurrent  translucency  and 
brightness.  The  soul  has  a  nobler  destiny  than  the  body; 
therefore  has  it  the  imperial  life  whereby  it  travels  whither 
it  will,  piercing  space  to  its  utmost  bound,  centrifiigal  as 
light. 

18.  Inorganic  life,  the  first-named  of  these  three  great 
varieties  or  manifestations  of  the  vit'Uizmg  principle,  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  precedmg  chapters  It  will  suffice  to 
add  here,  that  it  has  nothing  m  common  with  oi^anjc  or 
physiological  life,  much  less  vt  ith  the  spiritual  nothing,  that 
is  to  say,  except  the  Divine  origin  and  sustentation  The 
recipient  forms  occupy  i  plane  of  their  own  in  every  sense 
subordinate  and  distinct,  and  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  bear  not  the  alighte&t  bimilint>  to  those  manifested 
upon  the  superior  planes,  as  regards  any  strict  and  essential 
resemblance.  The  generalization  by  which  it  is  associated 
vvith  the  higher  varieties,  proposes  to  view  it  as  that  particii- 
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lar  esprcssion  of  the  univereal  Divine  energy  ivherc.by  inani- 
mate tilings  "have  tiieir  being,"  just  as  under  another  ex- 
pression, animate  things  have  theirs,  and  nothing  more.  Ihe 
second  variety,  the  Organic  or  Physiological  expression  of 
Life, — that  which  vitalizes  plants  and  animals,  and  the  ma- 
terial body  of  man, — is  so  called  because  of  the  playing 
forth  of  its  pheooraena  through  the  medium  of  special  in- 
struments or  organs,  as  in  animals,  the  limbs,  the  heart,  the 
brain,  &c.,  and  in  plants,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  stamens, 
&c.  Mineral  substances,  though  they  sometimes  possess  a 
very  beautiful  configuration,  and  even  a  kind  of  internal 
arrangement  of  parts,  as  seen  in  agates,  never  possess  dis- 
tinct organic  members.  These  pertain  peculiarly  to  plants 
and  animals,  the  sole  subjects  and  recipients  of  organic  life. 
Taking  the  word  in  its  literal  and  most  general  sense,  the 
phenomena  of  the  Spiritual  life  are  organic,  being  played 
forth  like  those  of  physiological  life,  through  special  instru- 
ments; the  very  same  instruments  in  fe«t.  It  is  legitimate, 
nevertheless,  to  restrict  the  name  to  physiological  life  and 
phenomena,  seeing  that  the  latter  take  precedence  of  the 
spiritual,  both  in  extent  and  diffusion,  and  in  order  of  mani- 
festation. The  race  of  beings  alone  recipient  of  spiritual 
life  constitutes  (as  regards  earth)  the  least  part  of  living 
uature,  and  every  member  of  it  is  animal  before  human. 
The  Organic  is  the  exprrasion  of  life  which,  as  the  prime 
instrument  of  all  man's  temporal  enjoyments,  has  in  every  age 
allured  his  intensest  interest.  Its  fects  and  mysteries  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  his  intellect  as  the  peerage  of  science 
and  philosophy,  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  all  natural 
knowledge.  If,  says  Aristotle,  the  knowledge  of  things  be- 
coming and  honorable  be  deservedly  held  in  high  estima- 
tion; and  if  there  he  any  species  of  knowledge  more  exqui- 
site than  another,  either  upon  account  of  its  accuracy,  or  of 
the  objects  to  which  it  relates  being  more  excellent  or  wou- 
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derftil;  we  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  history  of  the 
animating  principle  as  justly  entitled  to  hold  the  iirst  rank.* 
With  all  enthusiasm  and  assiduity  accordingly,  have  chemis- 
try, anatomy,  and  physiology,  toiled  at  the  splendid  theme. 
Theories  innumerable  have  been  devised  with  a  view  to  its 
elucidation;  all  however,  in  vain,  because  framed  in  the 
sunless  chambers  of  an  exclusively  secular  philosophy. 
Esteemed  by  some  the  cause  of  organization,  by  others  its 
consequence;  imagined  at  different  periods  to  be  fire,t  light, 
oxygen,]:  electricity,§  and  galvanism,  "still  the  exulting 
Eureka  has  not  been  uttered,  either  in  the  laboratory,  the 
dissecting-room,  or  the  schools  of  the  savans.  The  enigma 
has  continued  to  baffle  all  the  propounders  of  solutions; — 
the  heart  of  nature's  mystery  has  not  been  plucked  out, 
even  by  the  most  vigorous  of  the  wisest  of  her  sons."  Pur- 
sued as  a  matter  of  purely  scientific  inquiry,  researches  into 


*  rair  iraXdt  lai  Tipliit  r.  r.  X.,  nzpt  ip'-Xm,  Book  i.,  cllOp,  1,  lilC  Open- 
ing sentence. 

■j-  Among  those  who  held  this  very  ancient  doctrine  was  HippO' 
crates.  He  considered  heat  not  only  the  foundation  of  life,  but  na 
the  Divinity  ilseif,  intelligent  and  immortal  — ion/d  U  fim  o  hoXeohgwh' 

flip^a.  Mni^i-  n  uva,,  ta,  io«v  patrra,  r.  r.   \.      Works,   Bec.  Hi  ,   p    249 

Fosius'  Edit.,  1621.  Eelics  of  this  belief  sun  ive  in  the  phrases 
vital  spark,  the  flame  of  life,  &e.  See  for  mnous  illuqtrationB, 
Jltshop  Berkeley's  Siris,  sections  152  to  214. 

X  As  by  Girtannec,  Journal  de  Physique,  &e ,  tome  S7,  p  139 
See  also  Bostock's  Elementary  System  of  Phjsioli^,  vol  1  p  209 
1824. 

5  This  has  been  a  very  fevorite  hypothesis,  and  still  meefa  with 
approval.  Abernethy,  for  one,  regarded  electricity  "not  merely  as 
tlie  prime  agent  in  sensation,  but  as  even  constitutmg  the  essence  of 
life  itself."  See  his  ''Inquiry,  &c.,  into  Hunter's  Theor->  of  Life," 
pp.  26,  30,  35,  80,  Ac,  1814.  It  is  singular  to  find  this  intelligent 
writer  sliding  into  materialism  at  the  vury  time  when  he  is  diroKfJug 
the  force  of  hie  genius  against  it. 
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the  mystery  of  life  cannot  possibly  have  any  other  termina- 
tion, seeing  that  to  follow  such  a  course  is  to  attend  merely 
to  Efieets,  and  to  entirely  diar^ard  and  disown  the  Cause, 
Look  at  the  resulis  of  the  countless  strivings  to  contrive  a 
descriptive  name  for  the  wily  Proteus ; — ^vital  principle,  via 
vittB,  vital  spirit,  impeimn  fadms,  spirit  of  animation,  organic 
force,  organic  ^ent,  Ws  plaMica,  materia  vitw  diffusa,  &c., 
&c. ; — what  do  they  amount  to  beyond  a  tacit  confession  of 
total  inability?  Look  at  the  attempts,  scarcely  fewer,  that 
have  been  made  at  a  ■  definition  of  life.  If  they  have  not 
been  mere  substitutions  of  many  words  for  one,  adding 
nothing  fo  our  previous  knowledge,  they  have  been  similarly 
fruitless  exercises  in  a  few.  When  Bichat,  for  instance, 
opens  his  celebrated  "Recherches  Physiologiques  sur  la  Vie 
et  la  Mort,"  by  defining  life  as  "the  sum  of  the  functions 
by  which  death  is  resisted,"*  what  is  it,  as  Coleridge  well 
asks,  but  a  circuitous  way  of  saying  that  life  consists  in  being 
able  to  live?  Aa  little  to  the  purpose  is  Dr.  Fletcher,  when 
he  says  that  "Life  consists  in  the  sum  of  the  characteristic 
actions  of  organized  beings,  performed  in  virtue  of  a  speci- 
fic susceptibility,  acted  upon  by  specific  stimuli ;"  or  Eich- 
erand,  when  he  tells  us  that  "Life  consists  in  the  aggregate 
of  those  phenomena  which  manifest  themselves  in  succession 
for  a  limited  time  in  oi^aniKed  beings."  Neither  of  them 
explaim  anything.  Even  the  attempt,  last  in  point  of  time, 
and  from  the  lesson  of  others'  errors,  presumable  to  be  best 


*  "La  vie  eel  FertsenMe  des  fonetvms  qui  resiateni  ^  la  morty  See 
the  remarks  on  this  much  critidzed  sentence  in  Uie  edition  of  Bichat 
by  Cerise.  Naavelle  iSMoa,  Paris,  1852,  p.  274.  Auguste  Compte, 
a  mere  bookraaD  in  such  siibjectB,  devotes  a  long  argument  in  his 
Pkiloeophie  Positive  (tome  3,  p.  288,)  to  what  he  calls,  with  moet 
amusing  complflccnqy,  the  projoiide  iTrationalU^  of  his  great  country- 
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iti  execution, — that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  who  devotes  ihe 
whole  of  the  thmi  part  of  his  masterly  Elements  of  Psycho- 
logy to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  bringing  up  by 
careful  aud  steady  steps  ta  the  conclusion  that  "the  broadest 
and  most  complete  deBuition  of  life  will  he  iJie  eonUtmoiM 
adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations," — even 
this  deaJs  but,  like  the  others,  with  the  ^Aenomena  of  life. 
It  is  no  "definition,"— merely  a,  statement  of  certain  signs 
of  life.  If  we  are  to  understand  by  the  word  "  Life"  simply 
the  attestations  of  its  presence,— the  signs,  and  nothing 
more, — these  several  authors  have  done  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
the  subject  permits.  But  in  that  ease  we  are  left  precisely 
where  we  were.  Life  itself,  the  thing  attested,  has  yet  to  be 
defined,  and  requires  a  distinct  and  superior  name.  Some 
"definitions"  have  been  couched  in  a  single  word,  "Assimi- 
lation" for  example.  But  as  in  the  preceding  eases,  what  is 
assimilation  more  tlian  a  cireaTndanee  of  life?  Were  assimi- 
lation life  itself,  we  should  know  all  about  the  latter  so  soon 
as  we  had  noted  the  assimilating  process,  by  means  of  a 
little  chemistry,  in  the  green  duckweed  of  the  standing  pool. 
In  no  way  is  it  more  paramount  than  reproduction  is.  As 
well  might  Life  be  defined  to  be  Death,  seeing  that  death  is 
the  universal  end. 

19.  In  the  pbenomena  just  adverted  to,  namely,  the  As- 
similation of  food  internally,  and  Reproduction  of  the 
species  in  direct  descent;  followed  after  a  given  period  of 
activity,  by  Death,  consist  the  grand  characteristics  of  Or- 
ganized beings.  However  plants  and  animals  may  difier 
among  themselves,  this  threefold  history  pertains  to  every 
species  without  exception.  Functions,  accordingly,  even 
more  decidedly  than  organs,  distinguish  the  members  of  the 
Vegetable  and  Animal  kingdoms  from  the  Mineral.  It  is 
important  to  observe  this,  because  in  many  of  the  humbler 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants,  oi^ans  strictly  so  called,  are 
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not  developed.  In  the  Protococcus  or  red-snow  plant,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  life  is  concentrated  into  the  compass  of 
a  single  microscopic  cell.  Assimiiation  and  Reproduction 
are  performed  there  nevertheless,  proving  that  separate  and 
complex  organs  are  non-essential  to  them.  It  follows  that 
the  absolute,  unexceptionable  diagnosis  of  organized  bodies 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  possession  of  distinct  organs,  as 
in  the  presence  of  vital  tmm;  that  is  to  say,  cells  filled  witli 
fiuid,  at  all  events  in  their  younger  stages,  and  possessing, 
every  one  of  them,  fiill  powers  of  assimilation  and  repro- 
duction ;  so  that  although  no  more  than  a  single  cell  may 
be  developed,  it  is  still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  or- 
ganized body.  This  latt«r  condition  is  what  we  witness  in 
the  red-snow  plant.  The  body  of  man  is  a  vast  mountain 
of  celts  of  precisely  the  same  intrinsic  character  as  those  of 
the  Proiococcus,  only  built  into  special  members,  and  endued 
with  a  more  powerful  vitality.  Whether  members  be  de- 
veloped or  not,  "vital  tissue"  ia  the  basis  of  the  entire 
oi^nie  world,  as  markedly  as  it  is  absent  from  the  mineral, 
and  forms  the  sedes  ipmsimm  of  the  whole  of  the  vital  pro- 
cesses. That  they  are  destitute  of  vital  tissue  is  the  reason, 
accordingly,  why  minerals  perform  no  functions.  Wanting 
its  sensibility  and  expansiveness,  the  stone,  the  metal,  the 
crystal,  once  formed,  lie  forever  afterwards  in  perfect  still- 
ness, until  assailed,  that  is,  by  new  chemical  agencies  from 
without,  tending  to  decompose  them.  No  alterations  take 
place  within  their  substance;  they  neither  feed,  nor  breathe, 
nor  procreate ;  their  once  active  life  has  subsided  into  simple, 
stationary  existence.  With  the  organized  body  it  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  During  the  whole  period  of  its  tenure  of  life, 
it  presents,  more  or  less  evidently,  the  phenomena  of  growth, 
and  of  change  of  form  and  substance,  many  of  the  most 
important  changes  recurring  in  definite  cycles  of  succession. 
Things,  in  a  word,  which  are  recipirait  only  of  the  inorganic 
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degiee  of  life  aie  marted  hi  but  one  phenomenon — tliat  uf 
the  accretion  of  thpir  particles  mto  the  mass ;  those  which 
recene  the  orgnnic  di^te  present  an  wsemhlage  of  phe- 
nomena and  these  are  both  simultaneous  and  continuous. 
The  active  hfe  cf  the  mineial  ceises  as  soon  as  the  mineral 
is  formed  that  of  the  oiganizclbodj  goes  on  unabatedly, 
and  is  eien  more  vigorous  after  the  completion  of  the  form 
proper  to  it,  than  before.  The  diamond  ceases  from  active 
life  as  soon  aa  it  becomea  a  diamond;  whereas  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  the  history  of  an  animal  is  precisely  that 
of  its  highest  enej^  commencing. 

20  Animals  contrasted  with  plants  show  distinctions 
equally  sharp,  though  in  many  points  these  two  great  classes 
of  beings  are  most  intimately  allied.  In  the  former,  the 
organs,  and  therefore  the  functions  are  more  numerous  and 
varied,  and  all  those  now  appearing  for  the  first  time,  have 
peculiarly  noble  offices.  Such  are  the  eyo  and  the  ear,  with 
their  respective  powers  of  sight  and  hearing.  The  latter 
kind  are  distinguished  by  physiologists  as  the  "Animal" 
functions;  those  which  are  common  to  both  classes  of 
beings,  are  called  the  "  Vegetative."*  In  man,  for  example, 
the  Vegetative  functions  are  feeding,  digestion,  respiration, 
Ac,  (all  of  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  plant),  their 
central  organ  being  the  heart,  or  rather  the  heart  ind  lunirs 
cooperatively;  while  the  animal  fun  tons  aie  th  e  h  1 
depend  upon  the  brain.  In  animal  the  ■in.,  of  the 
V^etative  functions  are  generally  s  gle  is  tl  e  1  art  tl  e 
stomach,  and  the  liver ;  those,  on  ti       th      hand    of  the 


*  Some  autliors  eall  the  VegelatiTe  functions  the  "Organia."  The 
former  ia  by  far  the  better  name,  being  definite  and  strict  in  its 
application,  whereas  "Oi^anie"  properly  denotes  both  classes  of 
functions.  The  latter  is  the  souse  invariably  inteiidcd  in  the  present 
voljme. 
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Animal  functions,  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  pairs ; 
that  is,  they  are  double  and  correspondent,  as  in  ine  two 
eyes  and  two  ears ;  or  they  have  two  symmetrical  halvfcc^, 
parallel  with  the  mesian  line  of  the  body,  as  in  the  nose,  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  the  tongue.  The  functions  of  the  Vege- 
tative organs  continue  uninterruptedly;  the  blood,  for  in- 
stance, is  in  continual  circulation ;  those  of  the  Animal 
organs  are  subject  to  interruptions.  Still  it  is  everywhere 
the  aame  life,  essentially,  which  is  played  forth.  The  higher 
and  lower  presentations  come  wholly  of  the  peculiar  offices, 
and  thence  of  the  capabihty  of  the  recipient  organism  to 
disclose  it.  The  lowest  degree  of  expression  is  in  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  vegetables,  such  as  the  microscopic  fiingi, 
known  as  moulds  and  mUdew ;  the  highest  is  in  the  material 
body  of  man.  Between  these  are  innumerable  intermediate 
degrees,  all  referable,  however,  either  to  vegetable,  or  to 
animal  life.  In  the  Vegetable,  by  reason  of  its  less  noble 
destiny,  the  operation  of  life  is  seen  merely  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  determinate  frame-work  of  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  and  the  maintenance  of  these  in  a  state  of  self- 
nutritive  and  reproductive  activity.  In  the  Animal,  it  pro- 
duces analogues  of  all  the  organs  that  the  vegetable  pos- 
sesses, after  a  more  elaborate  mode,  and  superadds  to  them, 
Nervous  matter.  This  gives  sensation,  and  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  introduces  the  creature  into  social 
communication  with  the  objects  around  it,  such  as  to  the 
vegetable  is  utterly  unknown.  We  shall  see,  fiirther  on, 
how  such  widely  parted  extremes  are  yet  consistent  with 
singleness  of  idea ;  also,  in  considering  Discrete  degrees  and 
the  Chain  of  Nature,  how  along  with  the  most  beautiftil 
serial  progression  and  development,  there  is  absolute  separa- 
tion and  distinctiveness,  both  as  regards  species,  and  the 
great  aggregates  we  call  the  Kingdoms  of  nature. 

21.  To  the  support  of  Organic  lite  are  needed  Food,  Air, 
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and  the  great  dynamic  substance  or  substances  tnown  as 
Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.*  The  latter  are  what  authora 
call  the  "vital  stimuli,"  their  operation,  either  singly  or 
combined,  having  long  been  recognized  as  the  first  essential 
to  the  manifestation  of  vital  phenomena.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  whole  suite  should  be  included  under  the  name  of 
Food,  seeing  that  they  equally  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
the  organism.  They  are  not  merely  stimuli,  or  excitants  of 
vital  action  ;  definite  quantities  of  them  must  be  introduced 
into  the  organism,  of  which  they  are  the  -imponderable  ali- 
ment, as  food  commonly  so  called,  is  the  ponderable.  This 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  Cerealia,  or 
Corn-plants,  to  which  a  long  summer  or  a  short  one  makes 
no  difference,  provided  they  receive  the .  same  aggregate 
amount  of  heat  and  light.  Every  one  knows  that  if  the 
supply  of  natural,  wholesome  aliment  be  reduced  below  a 
certain  level,  there  is  alike  in  plants  and  animals  emaeiation 
and  loss  of  vigor ;  and  that  if  totally  deprived  of  food,  they 
speedily  starve  to  death.  Debarred  from  regular  supplies 
of  Air,  Light,  Electricity,  &c.,  though  the  supply  of  food 
may  be  adequate,  plants  no  less  than  animals,  suffer  as 
severely  as  in  the  former  case.  Respiration,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  flow  of  the  sap,  digestion,  assimilation,  all 
stand  in  need  of  their  united  and  complementary  service. 
Equally  and  as  absolutely  essential  is  it  to  the  very  genesis 
of  the  organism,  whether  we  take  the  child  in  the  womb  of 
ita  mother,  or  its  counterpart,  the  embryo  seed  in  the  pistil 
of  the  flower,  excepting,  in  the  former  case,  the  immediate 
presence  and  operation  of  atmospheric  air.     We  shall  first 

*  To  this  list  will  perhaps  have  to  be  added  odyte,  the  estraordi- 
nary  agent  to  whicli  attention  is  invited  by  Eeichenbaeb.  See  his 
liesearches  on  Magnetism,  Electritity,  &c.,  translated  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  1850. 
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consider  the  "Vital  Stimiili;"  secondly.  Food ;  and  thirdly, 
the  Atmosphere,  in  relation  to  life.  This  will  prepare  us  to 
understand  the  proximate  causes  and  nature  of  Death; 
which  will  lead  in  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  great 
compensating  laws  of  Renewal,  and  to  the  curious  mysteries 
of  the  diversity  in  the  leases  or  specific  terms  of  life. 

22.  The  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  importance  of 
Light  to  the  play  of  life  are  furnished  by  the  V^table 
kingdom.  Secluded  from  the  solar  light,  plants,  if  they  do 
not  soon  die,  become  wan,  feeble,  and  sickly.  What  few 
leaves  and  shoots  may  be  painfully  put  forth,  are  pale-yellow 
instead  of  green ;  and  the  ordinarily  firm  and  solid  stem  be- 
comes watery  and  semi-translucent.  If  there  be  an  effort 
made  to  produce  flowers  and  seeds,  that  is,  to  become  parents, 
after  self-preservation,  the  foremost,  though  it  may  be  un- 
conscious, desire  of  all  living  things,  it  is  but  to  fail  miserably. 
The  qualities  of  a  plant  are  no  leas  weakened  by  want  of  light 
than  its  constitution  is.  The  acrid  become  bland,  the  dele- 
terioua  innocuous.  In  gardens  and  orchards,  flowers  and 
fruits  accidentally  shaded  by  dense  foliage,  fail  to  acquire 
their  proper  tint ;  while  of  the  full  sunlight  come  ail  the  glow 
and  brilliance  of  the  blossom,  the  purple  hue  of  the  peach, 
the  rosy  one  of  the  apple.  Who  has  not  observed  the  long- 
ing and  beautiful  affection  with  which  plants  kept  in  par- 
lors turn  themselves  towards  the  window;  and  how  the 
large,  broad  leaves  of  the  geranium  will  even  press  their 
bosoms  to  the  glass  ?     The  sunflower,  the  heliotrope,*  the 


■*  Tlie  delicious,  vanilla-seented,  lilac  flower,  whicli  now  bears  the 
name  of  Heliotrope  is  in  no  way  spedally  deserving  of  it.  Hdther 
is  the  great  golden  Sunflower  of  our  autumn  gardens,  which  is  so 
called,  not,  m  often  thought,  because  of  remarkable  sensitiveness  to 
tnlar  attraction,  but  because  of  ila  vast  circular  disk  and  yellow 
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turnsole,  tJie  salsafy,  are  celebrated  for  keeping  their  &c^ 
always  fixed  on  "  glorious  Apollo."  It  would  be  much  mftr#i 
difficult  to  find  a  plant  wbich  does  not  turn  towards  the  aun, 
though  its  movement  might  be  slower  than  is  febled.  While 
these  confisss  the  sweetness  and  the  potency  of  the  solar  pre- 
sence, that  sullen  troglodyte,  the  Latkrcea  aquamaria,  or  tooth- 
wort,  of  our  woods,  where  the  botanist  obtains  it  only  by 
excavating  among  earth  and  dead  leaves,  shows  in  its  ske- 
leton-like configuration  and  cadaverous  hue,  that  life  in  the 
dark  is  but  a  compromise  with  death.  AVhen  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  it  usually  secretes  itself, 
are  cut  away,  so  as  to  expose  the  plant  to  the  full  action  of 
the  lifsht,  like  a  morose  and  unsocial  man  made  to  laugh 
against  his  will,  if  enlivens  into  a  beautiful  pink  purple. 
Superabundance  of  light,  on  the  other  hand,  elicits  the  most 
beautiful  displays,  both  as  to  perfection  of  form,  and  height 
of  color.  Tschudi,  in  his  picturesque  "  Sketches  of  Nature 
in  the  Alps,"  tells  us  that  the  flowcis  there  have  a  wonder- 
fiilly  vivid  coloring.  "  The  most  brilliant  blues  and  reds, 
with  a  rich  brown,  shading  to  biaek,  are  observable  amidst 
the  white  and  yellow  flowers  of  the  lower  districts,  both 
kinds  assuming  in  the  higher  regions  a  yet  more  pure  and 
dazzling  hue."  A  similar  richness  of  coloring  is  reported 
of  the  vegetation  of  Polar  countries,  where  the  hues  not  only 
become  more  fiery,  but  undergo  a  complete  alteration  under 
the  influence  of  the  constant  summer  light  and  the  rays  of 
the  midnight  sun,  white  and  violet  being  often  deepened  into 
glowing  purple.  This  happens  not  alone  with  the  flowers. 
Within  the  arctic  circle,  the  lichens  and  mos-f^es  shine  in  hues 
of  gold  and  purple  quite  unknown  to  them  in  lower  latitudes. 
The  balsamic  fragrance  of  the  Alpine  plants,  likewise  caused 
by  the  brilliant  light,  is,  according  to  Tschudi,  no  less  remark- 
able and  characteristic.  From  the  auricula  down  to  the  violet- 
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scented  moas  (Bf/i^n  cohtheCj  this  strong  aromatic  property 
is  widely  prevalent  and  far  moie  so  in  the  high  Alps  than 
in  the  lowlands.  The  btrict  ph^  sir  logicil  reason  of  the  ill 
development  of  plants  when  deprived  of  the  pioper  amount 
of  light,  at  least  of  iD  qreen  plants  is  that  plant  life,  as  re- 
gards personal  nutntion  is  spent  in  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid,  nater  and  ammonia  from  the  proceeds  ol 
which  are  manuf'u.turBd  the  tis'^uea  and  their  contents ;  such 
decomposition  bearmg  a  conetant  ritio  avUru  paribwi^  to 
the  amount  of  light  enjo>  ed  To  certain  kinds  of  sea-weeds, 
it  is  proper  to  remark  light  seems  by  a  curious  exception, 
to  be  unfriendly  and  distasteful  This  la  the  case  with  many 
of  the  Rhodospermese,  as  Delesseria  sanguinea,  D.  ruscifolia, 
and  Rhodomenia  laciniata,  which  instead  of  growing  in  the 
open  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  select  obscure  hollows,  shadowed 
by  overhanging  cliffi,  and  in  such  dark  spots  alone  attain 
their  highest  beauty.  Some  of  this  tribe  will  not  grow  at 
all  in  shallow  water,  or  where  there  is  a  full  stream  of  solar 
%ht ;  and  such  as  can  bear  to  be  so  placed,  usually  show 
the  incongeniality  of  their  location  by  degeneracy  of  form 
and  loss  of  brilliancy  of  tint.  Delesseria  sanguinea,  made 
mock  of  in  a  glass  vase,  speedily  loses  its  lovely  crimson, 
and  becomes  a  mere  white  membrane.  Fondness  of  seclu- 
sion from  the  full  sunlight  is  remarkable  also  in  many  ferns. 
Under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  upon  sheltered  hedgebanks, 
they  alone  reach  their  maximum  of  luxuriance. 

23.  The  value  and  importance  of  light  to  Animal  life, 
though  the  immediate  connection  is  not  so  obvious,  all  expe- 
rience shows  it  impossible  to  over-estimate.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  metaphor  in  speaking  of  the  "  light  of 
life."  Light,  in  poetic  language,  is  life.  When  Iphigcnia 
in  Euripides  is  reconciling  herself  to  the  death  so  happQy 
averted,  she  exclaims,  ^'^ips  /loi,  fiMi/  fio^,   "Farewell, 
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Ijeloved  Light!"*  Digestion,  assimilation,  circulation,  the 
i'uiictions  also  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nerves,  proceed  in  a 
more  orderly  and  agreeable  manner  when  we  exclude  our- 
selves as  little  as  possible  from  the  light  of  heaven.  No 
dwellings  are  so  pleasant,  because  so  healthful,  as  those 
which  have  a  southerly  aspect ;  people  who  live  in  houses 
looking  chiefly  to  the  North  and  East,  suffer  seriously,  if  not 
sensibly,  from  the  imperfect  sunning  of  the  air ;  the  uokind- 
liness  of  the  aspect  imparts  itself  to  the  occupants ;  that  the 
heart  sliould  loolt  southwards,  our  windows  should  do  so. 
No  one  can  say  how  much  sickness  and  debility,  how  much 
ill-temper  and  moroseness  are  not  owing  to  self-imprisonment 
in  darlc  streets,  and  dull  counting-houses,  and  baek  parlors, 
into  which  a  sunbeam  never  enters :  "  Truly  the  light  is 
sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the 
sun."  School-rooms,  most  of  all,  should  be  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house ;  no  sensible  school-master  ever  places  them 
anywhere  else.  The  curious  exception  to  love  of  light  which 
0(^cur8  in  the  pink  sea-weeds,  again  occurs  in  marine  Animal 
life.  Almost  all  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  sea-side  are 
more  numerous  under  the  shelter  of  rocks  than  where  the 
coast  is  open.  Compared  with  such  localities,  shadowless 
sands  and  beaches  are  untenanted.  The  colours  also  of 
marine  animals,  like  those  of  the  algss,  are  often  brighter 
when  they  dwell  in  comparative  shade,  as  well  exemplified 
in  the  prawn.  It  is  only  in  the  gloom  of  deep  holes  and 
rocky  pools  that  the  fine  zebra-like  hues  of  this  pretty  crea- 
ture become  fully  developed.  Fishes,  especially  those  of 
the  sea,  are  well  known  to  be  fonder  of  night  than  of  day, 
probably  because  of  darkness  being  more  c 


*  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  1519.  See  in  reference  to  the  passage,  Th 
Hieroglyphics  of  Pierius  Valerianus,  p.  490,  de  IjucerTm;  aiid  var 
t>u8  citations  from  the  Latin  poets  in  Alciati's  Erablemat.i,  p.  720. 
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the  same  is  probably  the  reason,  of  many  animals  being  most 
active  in  the  winter.  Here  again  we  have  a  parallel  with 
the  vegetable  world ;  it  is  when  the  days  are  darkest  and 
shortest  that  the  Christmas-rose  expands  its  flowers.  Sun- 
shine has  a  wonderful  influence  even  upon  external  form,  as 
we  might  anticipate  indeed  from  the  improvement  it  causes 
in  plants.  Humboldt  ascribes  the  frequency  of  deformity 
aiuoEg  certain  nations  which  clothe  but  scantily,  more  to  the 
free  action  of  light  upon  their  bodies,  than  to  any  peculia- 
rities in  mode  of  life.  Those  exquisite  shapes  which  Art 
has  immortalised  in  marble,  doubtless  owed  not  a  little  to 
the  full  and  free  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  light  and  air, 
so  agreeable  in  the  fine  climate  of  ancient  Greece. 

24  We  may  but  read  of  what  Light  does  for  life,  but  we 
feel  what  is  the  agency  of  Heat.  Reduce  the  supply  of 
heat,  and  development  is  checked.  Remove  it  wholly,  and 
the  organism,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  (except  in  some 
tew  very  low  forma,)  is  frozen  to  death.  Hence  the  instincts 
ive  avoidance  of  the  impending  evil  by  the  tender,  migratory 
birds  and  animals;  and  the  behaviour  and  condition  during 
winter  of  the  hybemating  species.  It  is  principally  through 
lack  of  heat  that  the  frigid  zones  are  nearly  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion; and  that  through  the  increase  of  temperature,  as  the 
equator  is  approached,  the  eye  is  delighted  at  every  step,  by 
a  richer  luxuriance.  "To  the  natives  of  the  north,"  says 
Humboldt,  "many  vegetable  forms,  including  more  espe- 
cially the  most  beautihil  productions  of  the  earth,  (palms, 
tree-ferns,  bananas,  arborescent  grasses,  and  delicately- 
branched  mimosas,)  remain  for  ever  unknown;  for  the  puny 
plants  pent  up  in  our  hot-houses,  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  majestic  vegetation  of  the  tropics."  The  operation  of 
heat  in  the  earliest  periods  of  organic  existence,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  how  important  this  agent  is  to  life.  In 
tJie  incubation  of  birds,  the  warmth  communicated  by  the 
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pareiit  to  the  egg,  during  her  long  and  patient  fidelity  to  her 
nest,  elicits  that  response  on  the  part  of  the  germ,  which 
leads  on  to  the  hatching  of  tlie  chick.  The  seeds  of  plants 
stand  in  similar  need  of  the  solar  warmth  in  order  to  germi- 
nate, and  acknowledge  it  as  promptly.  So,  indeed,  with  the 
gestation  of  viviparous  animals,  aa  woman.  The  embryo, 
embedded  in  the  womb,  amplifies  into  a  fully-formed  child, 
not  more  through  the  contributions  made  to  its  substance  by 
the  nutrient  apparatus  provided  for  the  purpose,  than 
through  the  agency  of  the  genial  warmth  which  flews  into 
it  from  al!  sides,  and  without  which  neither  limbs  nor  organs 
could  be  moulded. 

25.  What  may  be  the  precise  way  in  which  Electricity 
assists  in  maintaining  life,  is  as  yet  a  profound  secret.  From 
what  has  been  observed,  however,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  it  performs  a  part  fully  as  energetic  as  either  light  or 
heat,  and  this  whether  we  take  animals  or  plants.  As  re- 
gards the  former,  its  peculiar  relation  appears  to  lie  with 
"nerve-force."  Nerve-force  is  excitable  by  electricity,  and 
electricity  may  he  produced  by  the  exercise  of  nerve-force, 
as  exemplified  in  those  remarkable  creatures,  the  Torpedo 
and  the  Gymnotus.  Our  personal  sensations,  which  are  an 
unfiling  index  to  the  truth  in  such  inquiries,  tell  us  how 
exhilarating  is  an  atmosphere  well  charged  with  this  magical 
element,  and  how  life  languishes  when  it  is  deficient  or  ren- 
dered inoperative.  Plants  receive  a  corresponding  benefit. 
The  evolution  of  new  tissue  is  greatly  accelerated  by  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  the  electric  fluid,  manifesting  itself  in  rapid 
and  lively  growth.  For  particulars  respecting  its  agency, 
also  concerning  the  relation  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity, 
generally,  to  Organic  life,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  trea- 
tises the  scope  of  which  allows  more  room  than  can  be 
afforded  here;  giving  what  space  remains  to  a  notice  of  the 
grand  discovery,  so  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Grove,  that  in- 
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Btead  of  being  ihree  things,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity  are 
only  one,  variously  set  forth,  and  mutuaJly  convertible,  the 
doctrine  in  short  of  the  "  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces." 
It  is  important  briefly  to  consider  thia  doctrine,  seeing  that 
it  provides,  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  of  our  day,  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
organic  life.  "That  Light  and  Heat,"  says  Carpenter,  "be- 
<;ome  transformed  into  Vital  Force,  is  shown  by  the  same 
kind  of  evidence  that  we  possess  of  the  conversion  of  Heai 
into  Electricity  by  acting  on  a  certain  combination  oi 
metals;  of  Electricity  into  Magnetism  by  being  passed  round 
a  bar  of  iron ;  and  of  Heat  and  Electricity  into  motion  when 
the  self-repulsive  action  separates  the  particles  from  each 
other.  For  just  as  Heat,  Light,  Chemical  affinity,  &c.,  are 
transformed  into  vital  force,  so  ia  vital  force  capable  of 
manifesting  itself  in  the  production  of  Light,  Heat,  Elec- 
tricity, Chemical  affinity,  or  mechanical  motion;  thus  com- 
pleting the  proof  of  that  mutual  relationship  or  '  correlation' 
which  has  been  shown  to  exist  among  the  physical  and 
chemical  forces  themselves."*  That  without  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, life  cannot  for  one  instant  be  sustained,  is  indispu- 
table; and  that  without  tliem,  the  changes  and  phenomena 
which  disclose  its  presence  can  never  occur.  Equally  true 
is  it  that  (as  specially  observable  in  the  Cerealia  above- 
mentioned)  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  degree  of 
vita!  activity  and  the  amount  of  heat,  light,  &c  supplied  to 
the  organism.  Curious  and  truly  wonderful  too  is  the  con- 
cord between  these  "  forces"  and  the  vital  energy,  as  regards 
their  restorative  powers;  the  warmth  of  the  hand  restores 
the  perisliing  fly,  and  the  voltaic  current  reanimates  the 
half-drowned  man.     To  say,  however,  that  they  are  trans- 

*  "Principles  of  Human  Pliyeiologj',"  p.  123.   1853.     Sec  also  the 
"  IVget  d'un  Essai  sur  la  Vitality,"  of  Andra],  p.  35.     Paris,  1835. 
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formaiile  into  a  spiriktal  essence — for  if  life  bo  deiived  from 
God,  vital  force  can  be  tiotliing  else — seems  to  savor  strongly 
of  such  a  perfect  contenteduess  with  the  material  aa  surely 
does  not  consist  with  a  pure  and  devout  philosophy.  The 
dependence  of  life,  proximately,  upon  physical  causes,  is  not 
questioned;  life  is  no  miracle,  in  the  special  sense;  and  it  is 
our  plain  and  bounden  duty,  as  investigators  of  nature,  to 
attempt  to  give  to  this  dependence  a  clear  and  definite  ex- 
pression. But  we  are  not  to  taiic  of  "vital  force"  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  of  merely  terrestrial  origin,  heat  and  electricity 
sublimed  and  transmuted.  "  According  to  this  doctrine  of 
correlation"*  (i.  e.,  of  the  physical  forces  with  vital  force,) 
observes  an  author  of  no  common  sagacity,  "according  to 
this  doctrine,  heat  has  only  to  pass  through  a  cell-^erm  to 
be  converted  into  vitality.  This  doctrine  ends,  therefore,  in 
Jire^worski^ing;  for  it  makes  the  light  and  heac  of  the  ma- 
terial sun,  the  fountains  of  the  force  of  organ i zatio n ;  and 
deems  that  these  pass  through  vegetables,  and  become  vege- 
table life;  through  animals,  and  become  animal  life;  through 
brains,  and  become  mind,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  a  fine 
day,  poured  into  it  vessel,  man,  becomes  transmogrified 
into  virtues  dark  nights  are  converted  into  felonies;  dull 
November  divs  mto  suicides;  and  hot  suns  into  love.  This 
is  matenaliam  with  spiritualism  in  its  pocket  There  is  no 
convertibility  of  torces  between  life  and  nature;  there  are 
no  celU  by  which  heat  can  be  filtered  into  vitality ."f 


*  On  the  general  subject  of  the  Correlation  of  Forces  see  Mr. 
Grove's  admirable  work  beating  that  title,  and  an  eicellent  article 
on  the  "Phasis  of  Force"  in  tlie  National  Beview  for  April,  1857. 

■f  "The  Human  Body,  and  its  connection  with  Man,"  b7  J.  J, 
Garth  Wilkinson,  p.  389.     1851. 
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26.  Wherever  provided  with  instmmenfs  of  action,  life 
requires  for  its  maintenance  unbroken  supplies  of  food.  No 
organized  being  can  dispense  with  food  altogether,  though 
some,  from  peculiarity  of  constitution — as  reptiles,  the  car- 
nivorous mammalia,  certain  hybemating  creatures,  and 
trees — can  iast  for  surprisingiy  long  periods.  Plants  feed 
in  order  that  they  may  enlarge  their  febric,  and  renew,  pe- 
riodically, their  foliage  and  blossoms ;  animals  feed  because 
the  exercise  of  their  various  organs  is  attended  by  decompo- 
sition of  their  very  substance,  which  consequently  needs  to 
be  repaired  to  the  same  extent  While  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  liver,  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  perform  feithfully  the  se- 
veral duties  assigned  to  or  demanded  of  them,  it  Is  at  tlte 
expense  of  the  material  they  are  composed  of;  and  were  the 
loss  not  speedily  compensated,  life  would  soon  be  necessi- 
tated to  depart,  as  it  actually  does  in  cases  of  starvation. 
For  life,  in  animals,  is  not  merely  livinff — it  consists  not 
alone  in  th  a  t  t\  d  vigorous  exercise  of  the  bodily  or- 
gans, I  1  t  t  energetic  playing  forth,  there  is 
needed  a  bal  n  and  alternation  of  death  and  renewal 
in  every  ti  n  n  d  in  the  vital  processes ;  and  only 
where  ex  hang  f  n  for  old  is  regularly  and  actively  go- 
ing on,  a  1  f  I  t  ly  said  to  reign.  We  cannot  live,  in 
a  word,  as  to  our  total  organism,  unless  we  are  alwaj^  dy- 
ing as  to  our  atoms  ;  nor  is  there  an  instant  in  which  death 
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is  not  somewliero  taking  pi  ice  E^erj  effsit  and  every 
movement  killa  some  portion  of  the  mu-cles  employed ; 
every  thought,  even,  involve'  the  deith  of  some  particle  of 
the  brain.  Ab  fast  ae  devitabzed,  the  atoms  are  cast  out — 
some  through  the  luniks,  others  thiough  the  skin,  &c.;  every 
pore  and  passage  of  the  body  supplymg  mean*  of  exit.  So 
general  and  incessant  is  the  decomposition,  and  along  with 
it  the  rebuilding,  that  a  few  i\eeks  probably  suffice  for  the 
dissolving  and  rcconstrurtion  oi  the  entiie  structure;  cer- 
tainly it  does  not  occupy  many  years  In  the  course  of  a 
life-time,  "  every  individual  wears  out  many  suits  of  bodies, 
as  he  does  many  suits  of  clothes ;  the  successive  structures 
which  we  occupy  bear  the  same  name,  and  exhibit  the  same 
external  aspect;  but  our  frames  of  to-day  are  no  more  iden- 
tical with  the  fiamea  of  our  early  youth  thaa  with  those  of 
our  progenitors."  In  this  wonderful  flux  and  replacement 
of  the  atoms  of  the  body,  quite  aa  much  consists  its  admira- 
ble adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  life  as  in  its  exquisite  me- 
chanism and  variety  of  organs.  It  is  so  perfect  aa  instru- 
ment of  life,  because  composed  of  millions  of  dciieate  pieces, 
so  slenderly  cohering  that  anyone  of  them  can  be  discarded 
and  replaced  without  difficulty.  Hence,  in  the  aged  and 
the  diseased,  in  whom  the  tissues  are  hardened  and  conso- 
lidated, in  whom  the  renewal  is  slow,  difficult,  and  irregular, 
we  see  life  proportionately  feeble ;  where,  upon  the  other 
hand,  they  are  soft  and  delicate,  and  renewal  rapid,  it  is  in 
the  same  ratio  strong  and  beautiful.  Historically  viewed, 
the  periodical  renewal,  of  the  human  body  at  least,  is  one 
of  the  most  venerable  ideas  in  physiology.  Long  before 
Cuvier's  fine  comparison  of  the  human  fabric  to  a  whirl- 
pool, and  Leibnitz's  simile  of  a  river,  it  had  been  likened  to 
the  fiimous  ship  of  Theseus,  which  was  always  the  same  ship, 
though  from  being  so  often  repaired,  not  a  single  piece  of 
the  original  was  left.     Plato  adverts  to  it  both  in  the  Ban- 
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quet  and  in  the  Timseua,  Mark,  for  future  use,  the  grand 
and  inevitable  sequence  that  the  eKsentiality  of  the  body  is 
certainly  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
built,  hut  must  needs  consist  m  a  nohle,  imponderable,  in- 
visible something,  which  the  changing  physical  frame  sim- 
ply encloses  and  overlies.  Mark,  too,  and  alike  for  future 
use,  the  fine  analogy  between  the  death  and  renewal  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  individual  human  being,  and 
the  death  and  renewal  of  the  atoms  of  the  human  race, 

27.  The  use  of  food,  accordingly,  is  to  meet  this  incessant 
waste.  A  corresponding  and  continuous  importation  of  new 
material  from  without,  available  for  the  restoration  of  the 
several  organs,  becomes,  in  consequence  of  the  waste,  rigor- 
orously  in<lispensab!e.  That  such  new  material  may  be  pro- 
cured, the  loss  of  the  old  is  signalled  in  the  vehement  longing 
we  call  hunger ;  this  leads  to  consumption  of  it  in  a  crude  form ; 
digestion  and  assimilation  then  come  into  play,  promptly 
turning  what  is  consumed  into  blood,  or  liquid,  circulating 
flesh,  and  by  the  fixation  of  this  wherever  wear  and  tear 
have  been  undergone,  the  process  of  reparation  is  completed. 
Incessantly  coursing  through  the  body,  the  blood,  as  it  ar- 
rives at  the  various  parts,  gives  itself  up  to  the  genius  loei: 
where  muscle  is  out  of  repair,  muscle  is  renewed  from  it; 
where  bono  is  wanted,  bone  is  renewed;  cartUage,  brain, 
nerves,  alike  suck  from  this  noble  fluid  their  restoration,  as 
ori^nally,  from  the  same  beautiful  and  overflowing  cornu- 
copia, their  birth  and  substance.  The  proximate  object  of 
food  is  thus  to  nourish  the  blood.*  It  is  because  the  blood 
hungers  and  thirsts,  that  we  feel  impelled  to  eat  aad  drink ; 


'  That  the  formation  of  blood  ia  the  uae  of  food,  appears  lo  have 
len  a  very  early  conclusion.  "The  gods,"  says  Homer,  "neither 
t  food  I  or  dri  k  tl  e  p  rple  \vine,  wherefore  thei/  are  bloodless." — 
iad.  V.  34] 
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the  hunger  of  the  stomach  ia  only  the  voice  with  which  it 
clamors.  Itself  the  most  wonderful  substance  in  nature — 
for  the  sake  of  the  blood,  everything  else  in  nature  subsists. 
Light,  heat,  and  electricity,  animals,  plants,  and  minerals, 
all  in  some  way  subsidize  and  minister  to  it.  Man  is  man 
only  by  virtue  of  his  blood,  and  nature  is  chiefly  admirable  as 
supplying  ita  ingredients.  Wherever  in  the  human  body 
there  is  most  blood,  there  is  greatest  vital  energy,  and  viae 
versa;  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  decline  from  the 
standard  quantity  and  quality  required  in  it,  is  the  depar- 
ture from  the  body  of  health  and  vigor. 

28.  Besides  integrity  of  substance,  a  certain  degree  of 
temperature  must  be  kept  up  in  the  body,  otherwise  the 
muscles  would  lose  their  power  of  contracting,  and  the 
nerves  their  power  of  conveying  impressions  to  and  from 
the  brain.  This  is  partly  provided  for  by  the  ingress  of 
heat  from  without,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter; 
partly  by  arrangements  for  the  evolution  of  heat  chemically, 
within,^-such  arrangements,  like  those  for  rebuilding,  being 
immediately  dependent  upon  suppHes  of  proper  ibod,  '  Henee 
in  the  raw  material  of  nutrition,  along  with  the  substance 
suitable  for  masonry,  must  be  included  substance  that  shall 
be  serviceable  as  fuel;  and  organic  chemistry  seems  to  prove 
that  it  is  precisely  such  material  which  we  instinctively  select 
for  our  diet  Human  food,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Liebig,  is  always  either  nitrogenous  or  carbonaceous,  or 
both, — the  first  element  serving  to  furnish  flesh,  the  second 
the  means  of  warmth ;  and  it  would  further  appear  that  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  these  two  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
proportion,  that  we  almost  invariably  compound  our  food, 
mixing  vegetables  with  meat,  butter  with  bread.  What 
seems  to  be  luxury,  is  simple  instinct,  acting  through  the 
palate.  During  the  period  of  growth,  or  in  chUdhood  and 
adolescence,  an  important  additional  source  of  demand  for 
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food  is  the  increase  which  the  various  tissues  are  then  under- 
going. The  sphere  of  the  activity  of  the  constructive  powers 
exceeds  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  body,  which  extends 
itself,  under  their  impulsej  in  every  direction ;  and  induces, 
while  thus  enlaj^ing,  a  corresponding  voraciousness.  The 
demand  for  food  during  this  period  is  sill  further  promoted 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  tissues  having  not  acquired  the 
degree  of  consolidation  which  they  hold  in  adults,  and  being 
therefore  more  readily  susceptible  of  decomposition.  Con- 
sidered aa  a  local  affection  of  the  body,  hunger  is  referable 
to  the  nerves  of  the  stomach.  No  affection  is  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  nervous  system,  or  more  power- 
fully influenced  by  nervous  states  and  emotions.  Sudden 
grief,  anger,  and  fright,  will  often  remove  it  instantaneously, 
and  even  change  it  into  loathing.  In  plants,  it  is  important 
to  observe,  there  is  no  decay  of  the  ultimate  or  elementary 
tissues,  such  as  occurs  in  animal  organisms,  and  which  it  is 
the  design  of  the  nutritive  processes  in  animals  to  compen- 
sate. Instead  of  this,  in  the  vegetable  all  is  growth,  till  the 
organ  which  the  growth  produces,  having  fulfilled  its  destiny, 
ceases  to  act,  and  dies  bodily.  In  plants,  therefore,  there  is 
no  such  thing,  strictly  speaking,  as  nutrition,  the  true  idea 
of  this  process  being,  as  above  described,  reparation  of 
molecular  waste. 

29.  The  form,  sources,  and  composition  of  the  food  of  the 
two  great  classes  of  organized  beings,  involve  varied  and 
most  interesting  considerations.  Here  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  indicate  a  few  leading  ideas  upon  the  several 
themes.  The  composition  of  food  must  uecessarDy  always  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  organism  which  lives  upon  it, — that 
is,  the  crude  material  of  food  must  needs  contain  ingredients 
convertible  respectively  into  blood  and  sap,  and  thence  into 
flesh,  in  its  various  forms,  also  bones,  and  in  the  plant  what 
;ive  called  the  vegetable  tissues.     If  such  ingredients  be  not 
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present,  the  material  cannot  be  called  food.  It  follows  that 
tliose  foods  wUl  be  the  most  serviceable  and  nutritious  whicb 
contain  in  a  given  bulk  the  lai^st  proportion  of  parts  capa- 
ble of  being  easily  assimilated  into  the  body  of  the  eater. 
More  or  less  nutritious  as  it  may  be,  tiie  action  of  the  diges- 
tive oi^ians  always  separates  from  our  food  precisely  the 
same  elements.  Eat  what  we  will,  the  composition  of  the 
body  does  not  alter,— explaining  the  celebrated  aphorism  of 
Hippocrates,  that  there  is  only  one  food,  though  there  exist 
many  forms  of  food.  "With  all  the  higher  animals,  and  pro- 
bably throughout  the  entire  range  of  animal  life,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

30.  Next  as  to  the  form  of  food.  The  more  complex  the 
structure  of  the  organism,  and  the  higher  its  powers,  the 
more  complex  must  be  the  aliment  on  which  it  lives,  and 
also  the  more  varied  in  its  shape.  Man  needs  a  more  com- 
plex food  than  the  brute  races  do,  and  animals  in  general  a 
more  complex  one  than  serves  for  vegetables.  Animals, 
again,  need  both  solid  and  liquid  aliment,  while  vegetables 
take  the  whole  of  their  food  in  fluid  forms.  Although 
ihiret  is  a  violent  desire,  drink,  however,  appears  by  no 
means  indispensable  to  animal  life;  for  several  kinds  of 
creatures,  as  quails,  parrots,  and  mice,  do  not  drink  at  all; 
and  individuals  of  our  own  species  have  lived  in  perfect 
health  and  strength,  scarcely  ever  tasting  liquids.  The 
Sloth,  Waterton  tells  us,  "feeds  on  leaves,  and  scarcely  ever 
drinks."  The  doctrine,  originally  started  by  Jlirbel,  that 
animals  live  upon  organic  matter  only,  and  vegetables  upon 
iworganie,  and  which  is  often  thought  to  carry  with  it  a  valid 
distinction  between  them,  is  defective;  plants,  though  they 
absorb  the  greater  part  of  their  nutriment  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  though  they  take  up  solutions  of  many  purely 
mineral  matters,  also  consume  dead  organic  substances;  thn 
difference  between  their  habits  in  this  respect,  compared  with 
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the  custom  of  animals,  being  that  the  latter  eal  those  sub- 
Btances  in  the  bulk,  while  plants  need  that  they  shall  firsi  oe 
disintegrated  and  dissolved, — that  they  shall  have  already  un- 
dergone, in  feet,  the  very  process  which  it  is  the  first  office 
of  the  animal  stomach  to  effect.  Parasites,  such  as  the 
mistletoe  and  Orobanche,  ao  far  from  feeding  on  purely  in- 
organic substances,  or  even  on  dead  or  decomposing  matter, 
subsist  on  the  living,  circulating  juices  of  the  trees  and 
plants  on  which  they  fix  themselves.  An  exacter  distinction 
is  that  animals  destroy  what  is  actually  in  possession  of  life, 
in  order  that  they  may  support  themselves;  while  plants, 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  innocent  of  such  deeds.  The  ex- 
ceptions occur  in  the  singular  plants  called  fly-catchers; 
botanically  Drosera,  and  IHoncea,  inhabitants  of  bogs  and 
morasses,  the  former  abundantly  in  England.  Their  leaves 
are  so  constructed  as  to  entrap  midges  and  other  little  flies; 
the  juices  of  whose  bodies,  or  the  gases  yielded  by  their 
decay,  appear  salutary  and  agreeable  ix>  them.  Thus  it  is, 
however,  that  everything  in  the  world  gets  eaten  sometime; 
the  ceaseless  activity  of  nature  is  conversion  of  what  is  lower 
into  what  is  higher, — "above  the  lowest  nature  each  thing  is 
eaten  and  eater,  end  and  b^inning  in  succession." 

31.  The  partieukir  diet,  both  of  animals  and  of  plants,  is 
a  subject  of  inexhaustible  interest.  That  of  plants  is  the 
leading  idea  of  the  new  science  of  "  Agricultural  Chemistry." 
Doubtless,  the  mechanical  character  of  the  soil  has  its  influ- 
ence; but  it  can  hardly  be  from  this  circumstance  alone 
that  we  find  the  golden  cistus,  the  vervain,  and  many  deli- 
cate grasses  in  perfection  only  when  their  roots  can  shoot  in 
calcareous  earth ;  that  some  plants  thrive  best  on  sandstone, 
others  upon  clay;  and  that  the  sea-ahore  alone  is  found 
possessed  of  the  salsola,  the  sea-convolvulus,  and  the  lovely 
but  formidable  Eryngo,  the  blue  touch-me-not  of  the  sand 
hills.     Wheat  and  other  cereals  require  silejc ;  the  oak  is 
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reputed  to  love  a  soil  with  iron  in  it.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  there  is  a  great  uniformity  in  the  tastes  of  plants, 
as  proved  by  their  intermixture  in  the  fields.  Taking  one 
with  another,  two  substances  alone  seem  to  suffice  them — 
water  and  carbonic  acid.  Widely  different  is  it  with  ani- 
mals. Here  almost  every  species  has  an  especial  liking, 
though  all  tastes  may  be  classed  under  some  few  general 
heads.  Gregarious  animals  live  mostly  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  earth ;  solitary  ones  upon  the  flesh  of  other  animals. 
Among  the  latt«r,  or  the  camivora,  there  are  feeders  on  fish, 
flesh,  and  fowl  respectively;  among  the  herbivorous,  some 
feed  on  leaves,  some  on  roots,  some  pick  out  the  seeds,  others 
take  the  whole  plant,  the  bees  love  only  the  honey.  This 
various  choice,  together  with  the  selection  of  different  spedm 
of  plants  and  animals  by  certain  creatures,  and  the  rejection 
of  others,  allows  of  all  finding  a  plentifiil  supply  of  what  is 
salutary,  and  this  without  interfering  with  the  wants  of 
others.  Linnaius  tells  us,  that  after  a  carefiil  course  of  trials 
with  the  domesticated  animals,  and  about  five  hundred 
species  of  the  ordinary  plants  of  the  fields,  the  horse  was 
found  to  eat  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  cow  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  the  sheep  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven.  To  this,  says  that  observant  old  naturalist,  Benjamin 
Stillingfleet,  is  to  be  referred  that  capital  economy  which 
knows  that  when  eight  cows  have  been  in  a  pasture,  and  can 
no  longer  get  nourishment,  two  horses  wUl  do  very  well 
there  for  some  days ;  and  when  the  horses  have  taken  all 
they  care  for,  four  sheep  will  still  find  supplira.  There  are 
few  things  more  curious  in  rural  life  than  to  watch  a  cow 
while  grazing,  and  see  how  she  will  push  aside  the  butter- 
cups. Some  animals  care  only  for  what  is  harsh,  as  the 
camel,  whose  greatest  relish  is  an  oasis  of  tough,  prickly 
bushes,  such  as  the  ass  itself  would  turn  away  from.  Thus 
I,  by  one  animal  or  other,  it  follows,  that  no  plani 
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ia  absolutely  uneatable,  no  plant,  indeed,  absolutely  powon- 
(iu8,  but  only  poisonoua  to  particular  creatures.  Probably 
there  is  not  a  single  species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  but  is 
eaten,  or  partly  eaten,  by  a  creature  appointed  to  it,  how- 
ever distasteful  and  even  deleterious  it  may  be  to  others. 
The  horse  gives  up  the  water-hemlock  to  the  goat ;  the  goat 
leaves  the  monkshood  for  the  horse ;  if  man  eats  of  either 
plant,  he  dies.  Slugs  eat  tiiat  very  poisonous  toadstool,  the 
Agaricus  tmtseari-us ;  also  the  Agariinii  phalloidea,  a  species 
still  more  terrible  from  the  rapidity  of  its  deadly  eifeet. 
Though  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  are  so  obnoxious  to  insects 
in  general  as  to  bo  the  readiest  poison  for  them  with  the 
entomologist,  the  caterpillar  of  one  kind,  tlie  Orgyia  antiqua, 
finds  them  wholesome.  When  driven  by  femine,  it  would 
seem,  nevertheless,  that  there  arc  no  creatures  but  what  will 
eat  of  other  kbds  of  food  than  they  ordinarily  select,  and 
which  they  are  fitted  for  by  nature.  Spallanzani  made  a 
pigeon  live  on  flesh,  and  an  eagle  on  bread.  Animals 
domesticated  by  man,  and  thus  leading  a  semi-artificial  life, 
will,  apart  from  necessity,  also  curiously  change  their  habits 
as  to  food.  In  some  parts  of  Persia,  according  to  Fraser, 
"  the  cattle  have  but  little  pasture ;  ...  the  chief  article  of 
their  food  is  dried  fish,  which,  with  pounded  date-stones,  is 
all  they  get  to  eat  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year." 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary  eating 
powers  of  inseds.  With  these  creatures,  eating  seems 
ordained  less  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual  than  for 
the  destruction  of  effete  organic  matter,  a  fact  peculiarly 
observable  in  the  Diptera  and  the  Coleoptera.  Some  kinds 
seem  created  chiefly  to  overpower  other  insects.  Were  it 
not  for  the  carnivorous  lady-birds,  the  fat,  green,  vegetarian 
aphides  which  infest  the  stalks  of  so  many  of  our  sweetest 
Howers,    woidd    be   a   thousand    times   more   troublesome. 
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"  Exactly  what  browsing  flocks  and  herds  of  deer  are  to  tha 
quadruped  of  prey,  the  tribes  of  aphides  are  to  the  lady- 
birds, and  some  two  or  three  allies  of  the  Coccinella  ra«fc ; 
save  for  which  destroyers,  not  a  lover  of  sweet  posies  could 
gather  a  rose  or  a  honeysuckle  undefiled."  To  the  execution 
of  these  ofRces  by  the  insect  tribe,  the  almost  incalculable 
number  of  their  species,  the  extremely  rapid  multiplication 
of  many,  the  unparalleled  voracity  of  others,  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  digestion  is  carried  in  their  very  short  intes- 
tinal canal,  ail  t«nd  to  contribute.  Fishes,  and  marine 
animals  in  general,  perform  the  same  offices  for  the  sea  that 
insects  subserve  upon  the  land ;  incessantly  destroying  and 
devouring,  they  contribute  immensely  to  the  preservation  of 
its  purity;  some,  as  crabs,  consuming  indiscriminately  both 
dead  and  Jiving  prey,  and  in  their  cruel  and  greedy  habits 
reiterating  those  of  the  hyena  and  the  wolf  The  stomachs 
of  these  creatures,  like  those  of  many  fishes,  not  infrequently 
contain  abundance  of  beautiful  little  shells,  principally 
microscopic,  gathered  up  during  their  travels  in  the  country 
of  the  mermaids. 

32.  Man,  in  a  limited  sense,  is  onmivorous;  not  absolutely; 
he  cannot  eat  many  things  which  to  inferior  creatures  are 
pleasant,  as  bones,  and  the  leaves  of  trees.  Whether,  as  to 
first  intent,  he  is  an  herbivorous  or  a  carnivorous  animal,  is 
a  question  only  for  enthusiaists.  His  anatomical  structure 
supplies  an  equal  argument  for  either  side,  Helvetius  and 
others  deeming  that  it  proves  a  carnivorous  nature;  and  the 
modern  school  of  vegetarians,  an  herbivorous  one.  Rous- 
seau ingeniously  urges,  in  support  of  the  latter  view,  that 
woman  is  a  uniparous  animal,  and  provided  with  no  more 
than  two  breasts,  circumstance  predominant  among  the 
females  of  the  brute  horbivora ;  while  in  the  females  of  tha 
brute  carnivora,  the  number  is  in  both  eases  considerably 
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higher.*  Man  is  not  intended  to  live  upon  either  itimJ  of 
food  by  itself.  Inhabiting  every  variety  of  climate,  he 
■would  have  been  ill  provided  for,  if  so  restricted ;  as  it  is, 
he  can  dwell  in  countries  which  afford  only  animal  food,  or 
only  vegetable  food.  There  are  nations  who  have  little 
within  reach  besides  dates,  yams,  and  the  ivory-nut;  in  the 
extreme  north,  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  but  flesh.  Pro- 
bably enough,  the  number  of  human  beings  who  subsist  on 
fruits  and  farinaceous  roots  is  preponderant.  Though  ani- 
mal food  is  so  largely  consumed  in  cold  countries,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  sunnier  and  warmer  parts  of  the  earth  derive 
their  chief  nourishment  from  trees  and  plants.  This,  how- 
ever, is  DO  proof  of  its  superior  adaptedness;  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  human  aliments  prepared  from  the  flesh  of 
animals,  are,  generally  speaking,  both  more  nutritious  and 
more  digestible.  The  herbivorous  creatures  L  lied  for  tl  e 
table  having  already  converted  the  nutrient  s  1  atinces  of 
the  vegetable  world  into  animal  matter,  our  own  d  gest  ve 
organs  are  saved  the  labor.  The  cow,  the  sheet  tJ  e  leei 
are  natural  bridges  between  the  grass  of  the  field  a  1  tl  e 
human  body. 

33.  Not  less  iuterestmg  thau  the  variety  of  the  food  of 
different  animals  is  the  variety  in  the  oi^ans  by  which  are 
accomplished  the  two  preliminary  processes  of  nutrition,  or 
prehension  and  mastication.  So  rigidly,  moreover,  are  they 
modeled  accordii^  to  the  character  of  the  food  upon  which 
the  animal  subsists,  that  we  may  infer  what  it  eats  by  merely 
observing  its  extremities  and  mouth.  Feet,  for  instance,  of 
the  kind  called  hoofe,  are  incapable  of  seizing  living  prey; 
so  that  all  creatures  which  possess  them  arc  necessarily  her- 
bivorous.    Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  an  organ  of  the  animal 

*  Sar  r  Origine  de  rin^galiii  paiiai  les  hammes.  Nofe  6.  (Mivres, 
tome  iii.,  pp.  193—195,  very  curious  and  amusing. 
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frame  but  servus  a  more  or  less  direct  purpose  in  regard  to 
feeding,  the  wing,  the  fin,  the  claw,  all  are  bestowed  towards 
this  end;  so  litewiae  is  that  amanmg  quickness  of  the  senses 
which  makes  the  sight,  the  hearing,  the  smell  of  many  pre- 
daceous  quadrupeds  and  birds  eo  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
man.*  The  organ  peculiarly  identified  with  the  feeding  of 
animals,  and  which  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  a  distinctive 
characteristic  whea  compared  with  plants,  namely,  the  sto- 
mach, is  given  them  because  of  their  powers  of  locomotion. 
Vegetables,  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  feeding  by  their  leaves 
and  spongioles  on  tlie  matter  which  envelopes  them,  do  not 
require  a  special  organ  of  digestion,  into  which  food  can  be 
received  in  bulk.  Animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  obliged 
to  take  their  food  at  intervals  not  so  much  suited  to  their 
wants  as  to  their  opportunities  of  obtaining  it.  Between 
the  feeding  of  brutes  and  mankind,  the  only  essential  differ- 
ence is,  that  while  the  former  consume  their  food  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  yielded  by  nature,  man,  even  in  his 
rudest  condition,  subjects  it,  for  the  most  part,  to  some  kind 
of  cookery.  Man,  it  has  been  said  humorously,  is  "the 
cooking  animah" 

34.  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  and 
if  the  organic  need  for  food  thence  arising,  would  not  be  a 
Bufiiclent  provocative  to  eat.  Absorbed  in  darling  occupa- 
tions, many  men  would  never  think  of  taking  food,  did  not 
hunger  at  last  impel  them.  As  a  physical  agent,  hunger  is 
thus  of  an  importance  impossible  to  over-rate:  and  its  moral 
value  is  necessarily  commensurate.  It  is  the  chief  source 
of  social  order ;  for  if  mankind  could  do  without  food,  they 
would  be  out  of  reach  of  rule  and  control,  and  necessary 

*■  Bee  for  illustration  in  detail.  Sir  T.  C.  Moi^an'g  "SltetcteB  of 
llie  Philosophy  of  Life,"  chap,  iii.,  "The  Combination  of  Oi^ansiind 
Function?." 
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Bubordinatiisn  would  not  exist.  "  Hunger,"  says  Bray, 
"  has  been  the  chief  source  of  man's  progression,  seeing  that 
it  constitutes,  principally,  that  necessity  which  is  the  mother 
of  invention.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  been  made  to  do 
without  eating  and  drinking;  but  instead  of  this  being  a  bless- 
ing, we  should  thereby  be  destitute  of  the  most  potent  stimu- 
lus of  the  mental  powers,  upon  the  action  of  which  powers 
happiness  wholly  depends.  The  privilege  of  requiring  no 
bread  would  not  be  equal  to  the  advantages  man  derives 
from  the  law  of  nature  which  compels  him  to  earn  it  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow ;  for  nature  has  imposed  no  more  labor 
than  is  pleasurable  and  necessary  to  health — unjust  laws 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  labor,  compel  the  majority  to  toil  more 
than  is  consistent  with  health  and  happiness^ — but  more 
fatal  than  unjust  laws  would  it  be  to  the  well-being  of  soci- 
ety, if  all  necessity  for  exertion  were  abrogated,*  Ko  one 
need  think  ill  of  eating,  or  of  any  of  its  associations,  except 
the  abuse.  Good,  substantial,  wholesome  food,  properly 
cooked,  and  neatly  served  up,  is  one  of  the  highest  proofi 
and  privileges  of  civilization;  it  is  a  criterion  of  every  well- 
conducted  household,  and  of  every  true  and  clever  wife ; 
while  the  legitimate  enjoyment  of  it  is  one  of  the  most 
honest  and  innocent  of  pleasures.  All  sensible  and  good- 
natured  people  are  fond  of  eating ;  and  one  of  the  pleasant^ 
est  things  it  is  possible  either  to  feel  in  one's  self  or  to  wit- 
ness in  another,  is  a  healthy  and  natural  readiness  for  the 
bounties  of  the  table.  To  satisfy  nature  without  surfeiting 
it,  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  "  good  works"  we  are  re- 
quired to  enact.  Thankful  enjoyment  of  our  daily  bread  ia 
no  small  part  of  Christianity.  If  "lying  lips"  "be  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord,"  so  is  the  ingratitude  of  asceti- 

*  "  Philosophy  of  Necessity."     Vol.  i. 
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cism ;  and  infinitely  more  so,  the  dyspepsia  which  disables 
the  intemperate  from  the  great,  universal  duty  of  all  man- 
kind to  have  a  good  appetite.  While  all  possible  forme  of 
intemperance  and  excess  are  denounced  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  New,  the  substantial  viands  gathered  from 
the  fields  and  the  vineyards,  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  the  fig,  the  oiive,  and  the  pure  juioe  of  the  grape,  are 
promised,  over  and  over  again,  as  the  rewards  of  virtuous 
toil,  and  catalogued  with  the  blessings  to  be  received  in  this 
lower  world.  "  I  have  no  patience,"  says  a  wise  writer, 
"  with  those  who  pretend  not  to  care  for  their  dinner,  or  the 
ludicrous-  assumption  that  'spiritual'  negations  imply  su- 
perior souls.  A  man  who  is  careless  about  his  dinner,  is 
generally  one  of  flaccid  body  and  feeble  mind.  As  old 
Samuel  Johnson  authoritatively  said — '  Sir,  a  man  seldom 
thinks  of  anything  with  more  earnestness  than  he  thinia 
of  his  dinner;  and  if  he  cannot  get  that  well  dressed,  he  may 
be  suspected  of  inaccuracy  in  other  things.'  When  a  man 
is  not  basely  insensible  to  hunger  of  soul,  the  keen  intellec- 
tual voracities  and  emotional  desires,  he  is  all  the  healthier, 
all  the  stronger,  all  the  better  for  a  noble  capacity  for  food — 
a  capacity  which  becomes  noble  when  it  ministers  to  a  fine, 
and  not  merely  to  a  gluttonous  nature."*  Even  a  plain 
diet  is  but  half-good.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  the 
whole,  refinement,  in  board  as  well  as  lodging — ^being  a 
fruit  of  intelligence— is  favorable  alike  to  health  and  lon- 
gevity. There  are  advantages  we  little  think  of  in  those 
culinary  ingenuities  which,  not  significantly  adding  to  the 
cost  of  our  food — in  fact,  reducing  it,  by  subserving  to  di- 
minish waste — at  onco  modify  and  neutralize  ill  flavour?, 
and  so  greatly  augment  its  pleasant  sapidity.  The  pleasure 
af  meal-times  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  human  nature. 

*  "  Sea-side  -StudipF."     Blachiood'n  Magatime,  September,  ISSfi. 
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'ITie  lower  mammalia — the  only  other  animals  who  appear 
to  enjoy  the  flavour  of  their  (ood — are  insensible  to  hautrgovt. 
Granivorous  birds  and  most  kind  of  fishes  not  only  have 
Cartilaginous  tongues,  which  prevent  them  from  tasting,  but 
swallow  their  food  whole,  guided  probably  to  the  choice  of 
it  by  sight  rather  than  taste  or  smell.  Fishes  seem  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  eye,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  readiness 
with  which  they  swallow  artificial  hait.  Man's  palate,  in 
short,  was  not  given  him  for  nothing;  but  to  procure 
pleasures  for  him  commensurate  with  his  patrician  rank. 

35,  The  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  body  from  supplying 
it  with  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food,  show  in  the  strongest 
light  the  evils  whicli  result  from  insufficiency.  Disease  is 
one  of  the  first.  Many  diseases  are  induced  by  it,  many 
are  aggravated.  Sanitary  movements  having  reference  to 
the  poor,  cannot  possibly  effect  any  lasting  amelioration  of 
their  condition  so  long  as  they  go  short  of  proper  aliment. 
It  is  worthy  the  attention  of  philanthropists,  that  epidemic 
and  pestilential  diseases  in  pariieular  are  far  more  widely 
fatal  in  their  ravages  among  the  ill-fed  than  among  the 
well-fed.  Certainly  there  are  several  such  diseases  which 
assail  rich  and  poor  alike — small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet- 
fever,  for  example ;  but  even  these  are  much  more  destruc- 
tive when  they  attack  persons  who  have  been  forced  to  sub- 
sist on  poor  or  too  scanty  nourishment.  Legislators,  no  less 
than  the  charitable,  may  find  in  this  fact,  a  vitally  import- 
ant principle  of  action.  Insufficiency  overproionged  in- 
duces the  slow  and  miserable  death  of  starvation,  and  no 
physical  calamity  can  be  conceived  of  as  more  terrible. 
Yet  starvation— actual,  killing  starvation — is  perhaps  the 
least  part  of  the  injury  to  the  human  race  which  comes  of 
privation  of  needful  sustenance.  Actual  death  from  hun- 
ger is  only  an  occasional  thing.  The  evils  which  accrue 
.'Toni  the  debilitating  effects  of  customnry  Stint,  life  still  drag- 
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ging  on,  are  incalculably  more  extended  and  severe.  Eyeii 
the  physical  disease  which  they  engender  is  a  slight  evil 
compared  with  the  impeded  mental  action  which  must  ne«ds 
follow.  A  miserable,  starving  dietary,  while  it  weakens  the 
body,  half-paralyzes  the  souj,  and  not  seldom  leads  direet  to 
insanity  itself  When  we  remember  how  entirely  the  brain 
depends  for  its  nourishment  upon  the  blood,  and  that  if  this 
sovereign  pabulum  of  life  and  nervous  energy  be  either  di- 
minished in  quantity  or  det«riorated  in  quality,  no  organ  of 
the  body  can  possibly  work  well,  how  easy  it  k  to  see  that 
between  insufficient,  innutritious  diet,  and  prostration  of 
mind,  there  is  little  le'!S  than  an  inevitable  connection 
Every  man  has  experienced  the  feelmg  of  debility  which  at 
tends  hunger  but  a  little  longer  unaatLiierl  than  usual  and 
how  swift  and  lively  is  the  levival  of  every  function  ot  the 
mind  as  well  as  body  which  follows  ito  propei  giatificatinn 
The  difficulty  of  awakening  the  intelligence  of  a  poorly  fed 
chUd  compared  with  that  of  the  well  noun  lied  one  is 
known  to  every  obser\  ant  teacher  in  tcwn  Sunday  ichoolf 
Intellectual  productions  which  are  bom  not  as  liteiituro 
should  always  and  only  be,  of  the  soul's  going  to  it  as  the 
Iiart  to  tlie  water-brooks,  but  of  the  howling  of  the  dogs  of 
hunger,  betray  no  less  plainly  their  miserable  origin.  Think- 
ing, like  acting,  requii'es  a  good  substratum  of  physical  nou- 
rishment. Genius,  though  it  has  sometimes  turned  to  vege- 
tarianism, is  rarely  found  adhering  to  it ;  all  its  greatest 
works  have  been  achieved  on  a  basis  of  generous  diet.  This 
is  not  all.  Where  the  body  is  debilitated  by  hunger,  the 
affections  also  are  necessarily  dull,  and  little  excitable  to 
anything  better  than  sensualities.  Any  man  who  has  been 
compelled  to  undergo  the  hardships  of  fasting,  whether  by 
poverty,  or  the  exigencies  of  travel  in  remote  places,  knows 
the  gradual  inroad  of  cross-grained  views,  indolence,  and 
recklessness   on   an    empty  stomatli^     The   crowning  and 
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deadly  evil  which  comes  of  insufficient  nourishment  is,  ac- 
cordmgly,  the  vitiation  of  man's  moral  nature ;  and  what  a 
lesson  is  there  in  this  for  the  Home  Missionaries  of  Christian 
nity  and  their  patrons !  It  is  no  less  vain  than  ^^ravatiug 
to  preach  fiiith  and  loving-kindness  where  father  and  mother 
and  children  lie  huddled  together  in  the  pains  and  apathy 
of  hunger.  To  the  starving,  religion  may  well  appear  folly 
and  hypocrisy ;  nor  is  it  any  marvel  tliat  it  should  fell  to 
interest  them.  So  long  as  the  gospel  is  proffered  witJund  its 
proper  prefece  of  ministry  to  man's  physical  necessities,  the 
poor  must  not  only  be  expected  to  decline  it,  but  they  are 
not  altogether  unjustified  in  so  doing,  for  God  requires  no 
man  to  take  sermons  and  benedictions  as  a  substitute  for 
the  bread  which  the  body  needs.  Every  one  knows  how 
unamiable  even  the  best-fed  are  liable  to  become  if  kept 
too  long  waiting  for  their  meals — how  inaccessible  they  are 
at  such  times  to  appeals  which  after  dinner  meet  most  gra- 
cious response.*  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  religious  truth 
should  find  more  indifference  than  welcome  among  the  hun- 
gry and  half-nourished?  It  is  difficult  for  a  femished  man 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  Father  in  heaven  till  he  feels  that 
he  has  brothers  on  earth.  If  there  be  one  farce  more 
wretched  than  another,  it  is  the  building  a  "Ragged 
Church"  and  holding  "special  religious  services"  as  the 
first  thing  indispensable  to  the  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  poor.f 

*  Voltaire  knew  this  well  when  he  told  place-seekers — "  II  faut 
toi^jours  prendre  moUia  fandi  tempora.  II  y  a  una  grande  nnalogie 
enfre  lea  intestines  et  nos  passions,  notre  maniere  de  penser,  notre 
conduite." 

f  See  for  illustrative  details  on  the  general  subject,  "An  Inquiry 
into  the  Morbid  Effects  of  Deficiency  of  Food,  chiefly  ivith  reference 
•a  their  occnrrenoe  itniong  the  Destitute  Poor,"  Ky  E  B.  Howard, 
M.  D.     London  and  Manchester,  1839. 
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36.  Too  much  food  is  as  bad  as  too  little.  To  sacrifice  to 
the  stomach  that  nervous  energy  which  ought  to  he  devoted 
to  the  brain,  the  organ  of  our  most  ennobling  and  most 
pleasurable  faculties,  ia,  in  fact,  so  fer  as  regards  the  reten- 
tion of  genuine  manliness,  little  better  than  to  commit  sui- 
cide outright.  Disease,  though  probably  a  third  part  of  all 
that  there  is  in  the  world  is  attributable  to  this  cause,  is,  aa 
in  a  former  instance,  the  least  of  the  evDs  that  have  to  be 
affiliated  on  ill-regulated  eating:  infinitely  more  dire  are 
the  peevishness  and  ill-humor  which  it  engenders,  the  gloomy, 
hypochondriacal  and  dissatisfied  tempera  which  general])' 
overtake  the  intemperate  eater  and  drinker,  and  make  him 
a  pest  both  to  himself  and  to  society.  Many  a  man's  fall 
and  ruin  have  come  of  the  overloaded  and  thence  disordered 
stomach  of  another;  as  many  a  man's  rise  and  prosperity 
of  another's  temperance  and  cheerful  health.  No  less 
destructive  is  intemperance  to  the  intellectual  energies. 
The  intellects  which  lie  sunk  in  elu^shness  through  over- 
loading the  stomach,  are  incomparably  more  numerous  than 
those  which  are  slow  and  stupid  by  nature.  The  authore 
themselves  of  their  condition,  the  cross  and  imbecile  through 
over-feeding,  do  not  belong  to  society  proper;  they  are  not 
human,  yet  neither  are  they  brutes,  for  no  brute  is  intem- 
perate; no  longer  men,  gluttons  and  drunkards  form  an 
outside  class  by  themselves,  the  nobleness  of  their  nature  to 
be  estimated,  as  in  all  other  cases,  by  the  quality  and  end 
of  their  delights.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nothing  ia 
more  speedily  and  certainly  destructive  also  of  the  beauty 
of  the  countenance.  Diet  and  regimen  are  the  best  of  cos- 
metics; to  preserve  a  feir  and  bright  complexion,  the  diges- 
tive organs  need  primary  attention. 

37.  It  is  a  striking  and  highly-suggestive  fact  in  human 
economy,  and  one  here  deserving  tu  be  noticed,  that  the  two 
jihysical  powers  which  have  most  intimate  relation  with  life, 
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the  one,  to  its  maintenance  in  the  individual,  the  other  to 
its  communication  to  new  beings,  should  bo  precisely  those 
which,  while  they  fill  it  with  energy  by  right  exercise,  and 
confer  the  keenest  of  sensuous  pleasures,  are  contrariwise  the 
■very  powers  through  which  may  be  inflicted,  by  abuse,  the 
deepest  injuries  it  is  susceptible  of.  Eating  and  drinking, 
attended  to  as  nature  directs,  are  the  essential  origin  of 
every  animal  pleasure,  and  the  basis  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual happiness ;  similarly,  the  initiative  of  the  sweet  privi- 
lege of  offspring  invigorates  both  body  and  mind,*  and  is 
the  foundation  of  home  and  its  smiling  circle,  with  all  the 
dearest  and  most  beautiful  affections  of  humanity.  The 
punishments,  on  the  other  hand,  which  faO.  upon  abuse  of 
the  first,  are  paralleled  exactly  in  the  intellectual  duiness,  the 
melancholy,  the  pusillanimity  and  weariness  of  life  which 
form  the  inevitable  retribution  of  excess  in  the  other.  By 
Hunger  and  Love  is  the  world  held  together  and  sweetened ; 
by  Hunger  and  Love  is  it  disgraced  and  made  wretched. 
These  are  the  two  poles  of  the  little  world  of  human  nature, 
round  which  everything  else  revolves;  the  very  structure  of 
the  body  in  its  relation  to  them  corresponding  with  and 
faulting  from  tlie  polar  idea.  It  may  be  added,  that  where 
one  of  these  great  institutions  is  honored,  there  also,  for  the 
most  part,  is  the  other;  where  either  is  profaned,  the  pro- 
fanation extends  to  both.  Though  temperance  and  purity 
may  sometimes  not  coexist  in  nice  balance,  no  two  things 
arc  ever  more  frequently  in  company  than  gluttony,  over- 
drinking, and  immodesty.  It  is  in  the  intimate  relation 
which  they  bear  to  life  that  the  reason  exists  why  in  all 


*  See  on  the  latter  points,  Feuchsterleben's  "Principles  of  Medi- 
cal Psyclioli^y,"  (Sydenham  Society's  vol.,  1847,)  sect.  67,  p.  181. 
Tlie  autlior  cites  an  extraordinary  insduice  in  "Caeanova,  who  at 
Buch  momentB  solved  the  most  difficult  matliemntieal  problems," 
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agea  there  has  been  an  intuitive  reverence  in  rightly-ordered 
minds  for  the  seal  of  sexual  love ;  and  why  a  species  of  sanc- 
tity has  from  the  earliest  days  of  history  attached  to  eating 
and  drinking,  which  in  ancient  tim^  entered  largely  into 
religious  cereraonies,  as  they  do  noiv  and  wUl  for  ever  in  the 
most  sacred  rite  of  Christianity.  "Eating  and  drinking," 
says  Feuerbach,  "are  themselves  religious  acts,  or  at  least 
ought  to  be  so.  With  every  mouthful,  we  should  think  of 
the  God  who  gave  it."  It  is  but  an  amplification  of  the 
custom,  which  commences  every  procedure  of  interest  or 
importance  with  a  plentiful  spread  upon  the  table.  It  may 
not  be  suspected,  and  is  often  dishonored,  but  the  origin  of 
the  practice  at  least  was  a  devout  one.  Friendship  pursues 
the  same  course;  because,  as  life  is  the  most  precious  of  pos- 
sessions, tiie  highest  act  of  goodness  that  genei-ous  sentiment 
can  perform  is  to  provide  means  for  its  maintenance  and 
prolongation.  To  offer  food  is  symbolical  of  smcerely  wish- 
ing health  and  longevity.  How  beautiful  are  affection  and 
the  gift  of  nourishment  united  in  the  first  tenderness  of  the 
mother  towards  her  babel  She  loves  and  she  feeds.  Even 
ihe  plant,  when  it  opens  its  seed-pods  and  lets  ita  offspring 
lall  to  tlie  earth,  bestows  upon  each  little  embryo  an  imita- 
tive bosom  in  the  milk-like  ferina  which  encloses  it,  and 
which  suckles  it  during  germination. 
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38.  By  the  Air — in  repose  the  atmosphere,  in  movement 
the  wind — "we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  80 
with  all  other  living  creatures.  The  very  word  "animal," 
signifira  "breather."  "Animated  nature"  means  breathing 
nature;  "inanimate"  that  which  does  not  breathe.  The 
corresponding  Greek  terms  ^lyoc  an"!  ^(oau  are  similarly 
derived,  through  t^dai,  to  live,  fixim  d.s(o,  to  breathe,  and 
the  intensitive  prefix  fw.  Grateful  for  these  expressive 
figures,  the  poetio  Greeks  reflected  them  on  to  their  source, 
calling  the  summer  breezes  the  zephp-s,  literally  the  "life- 
bringers."  Zephyrus  was  emphatically  the  west  wind,  and 
deified,  was  said  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  breath,  charmingly  alluded  to  by  Homer  in  bis 
ption  of  the  gardens  of  Aleinous.*    Zm^  or  Jupiter 


*  Odyssey  vii.  119.    Compare  Viigil — 

" — — —  Zephyris  cum  Itela  vocantibus  sestaa;" 
"When  gay  summer  comes,  invited  by  the  zephyrs." 

Georgie  iu,  322. 
See  also  Lib.  ii.  330.    Modern  poets  have  freely  taken  np  the 
idea,  and  often  with  great  elegance  and  auceess,  as  in  the  "Paradiao" 
of  Dante,— 

In  cjuclla  parte,  ove  sui^e  ad  aprire 
ZefEro  dolce  le  novelle  fronde 
Di  che  si  vede  Europa  tivesfire.- — Canto  sii,  46-48. 
"In  that  clime  where  rises  the  sweet  zephyr  to  unfold  the  new 
leaves  wherein  Europe  sees  herself  fresh  clothed." 
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himself  was  originally  only  a  personification  of  tKe  air 
whence  it  is  that  in  the  poets  his  names  are  not  uncommonly 
used  in  the  place  of  aer  and  aura,  as  in  the  mains  Jupiter, 
sub  Jove  Jrigido,  &c.,  of  Horace,  and  when  Theocritus  says 
that  Zsb^  "is  one  while  indeed  ia.ii,  but  at  another  time  he 
rains."  Aratus  styles  the  tur  Zibi;  tpuacxoz,  the  physical 
God.  JEschylus  gives  it  the  epithet  "  divine."  Virgil  de- 
scribes it  as  omnipotent  patev  j^ther.  "But  can  air,"  says 
Cicero,  "which  hath  no  form,  be  God?  For  the  Deity  must 
necessarily  be  not  only  of  some  form,  but  the  most  beau- 
tiful," The  mediate  source  of  life  to  every  occupant  of 
earth,  Hare  describes  it  beautifully  as  the  "unfethomable 
ether,  that  emblem  of  Omnipresent  Deity,  which  everywhere 
enfolding  and  supporting  man,  yet  baffles  his  senses,  and  is 
unperceived,  except  when  he  looks  upwards  and  contem- 
plates it  above  him." 

39.  Tho  air  is  the  great  physician  of  the  world.  Health 
confides  in  it  as  its  most  feithfijl  friend,  Tlie  weal:  it  invi- 
gorates, the  weary  it  refreshes.  What  is  more  gratefiil  than 
to  go  from  a  dose  room  into  the  pure,  blowing  hreath  of 
heaven,  even  if  it  be  but  on  a  barren  highway  I  Wliat  more 
animating  and  delicious  than  to  exchange  the  hot,  perspiring 
streets  for  the  breeze  of  the  hills  or  of  the  seal  It  minis- 
ters largely  even  to  our  moral  well-being.  Children  at 
boarding-schools  are  always  better  disposed  to  be  diligent 
and  weli-behaved  when  the  day  has  been  commenced  with  a 
walk  in  the  fresh  air.  Under  its  genial  stimulus  we  forget 
our  vexations  and  disappointments,  we  become  cheerful  and 
vivacious,  and  thence — ^what  without  cheerfiilness  is  irapos. 
sible — more  willing  "to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good." 
No  wonder  that  the  poets  seem  never  in  happier  mood  than 
when  the  wind  is  perceived  wafting  through  their  verses— 
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TUia  castle  halh  a  pleasant  eeat ;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetiy  recommende  itself 
Unto  onr  gentle  senBes. 

This  giieat  of  summer, 
The  temple  hauntiog  martlet,  dyOi  a.pprove 
By  hie  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heavens'  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here. 

Far  more  intimate  than  we  suppose  is  the  relation,  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual.  Nothing  so 
powerfully  etimulatea  intellectual  productiveness,  where  the 
slightest  capacity  for  it  is  present,  as  a  walk  in  a  gently- 
blowing  wind.  To  the  brilliant  purity  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Athens,  and  of  Greece  in  general,  and  the  hap]>y  tempera- 
ture of  the  gales  which  fenned  its  hills,  so  favorite  a  topic 
with  the  panegyrists  of  that  lovely  country,  are  justly 
ascribed  ."the  preeminence  in  learning,  taste,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  in  all  that  constituted  aoifiu  in  its  widest  accepta- 
tion, which  distinguished  Athens  among  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world."*  .ffischylus  enumerates  among  the  bless- 
ings of  a  highly-favored  land,  "the  gales  of  the  winds  blow- 
ing with  clear  sunshine."  Pindar  gives  the  same  to  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest,  "where  shine  the  golden  flowers." 

40.  At  all  times  and  seasons,  with  all  forms  and  condi- 
tions of  beings,  it  is  no  less  the  function  of  the  Air  to 
emhellkL  Who  so  rosy  in  the  cheek  as  they  who  oftenesl 
seek  the  pure  country  air !  How  does  the  plainest  face 
improve,  as  it  blushes  under  the  courtship  of  the  summer 
breezes !  Vii^il,  with  the  true  poetic  instinct,  makes  jEneas 
'iwe  his  beauty  to  the  heavenly  breath  of  Venus — 


^  Consult,  upon  the  connection  of  the  Greek  ajid  Italian  atmos- 
lere  with  their  scutptiira,  Winckelman's  "History  of  Art  among 
f  Ancient  Greeks,"  Part  1,  section  3. 
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Naraque  ipsa  decoram 
Ciesaviem  nato  genitrix,  linmenque  juvenbe 
Piirpureum,  et  IfHtos  oculis  afffl/ial  lionorea. 

"  For  Venus  herself  had  adorned  her  boti  mith  gcaceful  locks, 
flushed  him  with  the  radiant  hloom  of  youth,  and  breathed  a 
sprightly  lustre  on  his  ejes." 

The  wind  ia  necessary  even  to  the  vitalizing  of  the  aspects 
of  insensate  nature.  Scenes  dull  and  uninviting  in  its 
absence,  become  pleasant  when  we  visit  them  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  breeze ;  the  loveliest  lose  in  charm  if  the 
winds  be  asleep,  though  viewed  by  the  light  of  summer. 
For  this  is  not  merely  because  the  zephyrs  temper  the  too 
fervent  heat  of  the  sunbeams,  and  by  their  physical  action 
on  the  lungs  and  system  generally  give  buoyancy  and  elas- 
ticity to  the  limbs,  and  thus  enlarge  our  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment. Nature  never  shows  so  lovely  when  still  aa  when  in 
movement;  and  it  is  by  the  wind  that  ail  her  charms  of 
motion  are  produced,  whetfier  of  the  clouds,  or  the  trees,  or 
the  corn-fields,  or  the  delicate  stalks  of  the  harebells.  The 
grandeur  of  the  unceasing  roll  of  the  sea,  though  partly 
owing  to  another  cause,  proves  in  itself  how  mighty  an  ally 
to  whatever  is  competent  to  become  beautiful  or  sublime,  is 
this  viewless  and  marvelous  visitant.  Motion  embellishes 
nature  thus  largely,  because  it  is  an  emblem  and  character- 
istic of  life,  to  contemplate  which,  is  one  of  the  soul's  highest 
pleasures,  by  reason  of  its  own  vitabty  It  loves  to  behold 
its  immortality  pictured  in  the  outward  woild,  be  it  ever  so 
feintly;  and  if  it  meet  no  reflex  in  its  iur\eys,  feels  de- 
frauded and  imsatisfied  The  eoiiespondence  oi  ih.%  forms 
of  nature  with  the  pirticular  elements  of  our  spintual  being, 
encourages  this  secret  love  of  movement  so  strong  within  the 
soul;  for  the  soul  not  on!/  sees  in  external  nature  the 
c'lunterparts  of  its  elements  and  qualities,  but  reflections 
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likewise  of  its  activities  and  deeds.  The  awayiug  of  the 
trees,  the  bending  of  the  flowers,  the  waving  of  the  corn, 
severally  picture  occurrences  in  the  inner  life— the  one  kind 
promoted  by  the  wind  of  nature,  the  other  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

41.  We  depend  upon  the  atmosphere  for  the  effectuation 
of  the  powers  of  sense.  Eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  skin  or 
seat  of  touch,  would  all  bo  impotent  without  it.  Our  phy- 
djcal  power  of  seeing,  for  example,  depends  on  our  inhabits 
ing  an  atm<ffiphere  competent  to  receive  and  diffuse  the  light 
transmitted  from  the  sun ;  and  our  power  of  feeling  in  its 
equal  adaptedness  to  receive  and  diffuse  the  solar  heat. 
There  is  no  feeling  where  there  is  no  warmth  ;  what  greater 
antagonism  than  between  cold  and  sensation?  No  sound 
would  exist  in  nature,  if  there  were  not  an  atmosphere 
Beniible  to  vibrations;  here  is  its  needfulness  to  hearing. 
80  with  odors  and  flavors,  which  it  is  only  hy  inhalation  we 
di&tmguish  and  enjoy— -here  are  smell  and  taste.  If  we 
want  to  avoid  the  bitterness  of  physic,  we  hold  the  breath ; 
if  to  feaat  on  some  rich  bounty  to  the  palate,  we  inspire. 
How  beautiful,  again,  is  the  imagery  here  disclosed !  As 
the  atmosphere  gives  ability  to  see  and  hear  physically,  so 
does  the  divine  life,  as  it  flows  into  man's  soul,  fill  him  with 
power  to  exercise  Intellect  and  Affection,  which  are  spiritual 
sight  and  feeling.  Love,  or  the  will-principle,  has  from  the 
beginning  been  "warmth,"  and  Intelligence,  or  the  mental 
eye,  "  light."  Doubtless,  man  may  pervert  these  inestimable 
gifts ;  just  as  the  earth,  which  keeps  fashion  and  pace  with 
nim  in  everything,  applies  the  pure,  sacred  sunshine  to  the 
production  of  thorns  and  nettles  as  well  as  flowers.  But  he 
has  no  intellectual  or  affectional  power  within  him,  but  what 
is  communicated  from  God ;  just  as  he  has  no  power  of  see- 
ing or  of  feeling  but  what  he  owes  momentarily  and  cou- 
t'.ni'ously  to  the  sun  or  its  derivatives.     All  that  man  receives 
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is  heavenly;  only  what  he  prepares  m  and  of  himself,  ia 
bad.  The  atmosphere  brings  day-light  though  the  sun  be 
obscured.  However  overcast  the  skies,  there  is  yet  pro- 
duced sufBcient  illumination  by  the  refracting  properties  of 
the  atmosphere  to  constitute  day.  Here  is  shown,  that  how- 
ever thick  the  clouds  which  rise  up  to  interpose  between 
God  and  our  hearts,  he  himself  is  ever  shining  steadily 
beyond  them,  and  in  his  benevolence  transmits  to  us  suffi- 
cient for  our  needs.  God  never  deserts  any  one,  not  even 
the  most  wicked ;  "  He  is  kind  even  to  the  unthankful  and 
the  evQ ;"  and  though  man,  like  the  earth  sending  up  its 
dense  vapors,  may  shut  out  the  direct  sunbeams  which  de- 
scend towards  him,  he  is  still  provided  with  a  diffused  light 
of  refreshing,  energizing  succor,  brought  by  the  al!-per- 
vading,  ail-penetrating  Spirit  "Whither  shall  I  go  from 
thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?"  From 
the  same  circumstance,  *.  e.  the  refracting  properties  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  enjoy  the  solar  light  for  a  long  time  before 
the  sun  actually  rises  above  the  horizon,  and  for  as  long  a 
period  after  its  setting.  In  the  evening,  when  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  the  sun  itself  is  made  to  disappear,  beams 
of  light  are  still  passed  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
and  thence  diffused  downwards  to  the  surfece  of  the  earth, 
so  that  for  a  while  we  are  unconscious  of  the  loss.  Except 
for  this  beautiful  provision,  the  evening  sun  would  in  a 
moment  set,  and  the  earth  be  shrouded  in  sudden  darkness. 
In  the  morning,  by  a  simQar  process  of  irradiation,  the 
atmosphere  receives  and  sheds  abroad  beamis  which  are  not 
yet  visible. 

42.  The  eye  and  the  ear,  or  sight  and  hearing,  are  the 
types  and  continents  of  the  senses  generally.  So,  in  the 
conveyance  by  the  atmosphere  of  light  and  sound,  is 
summed  up,  representatively,  all  that  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Divine  life  to  communicate.     For  sound,  when  its  tonus 
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are  agreeable  and  harmonious,  is  musie,  and  music  is  objpo 
tive  or  visible  nature  reiterated  in  a  vocal  form— the  audi- 
ble counterpart  of  whatever  is  lovely  and  perfect  to  the  eye. 
Henee  the  wonderful  and  enchanting  variety  in  the  sounds 
of  nature;  a  variety  sufficient,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  to 
furnish  the  foundations  of  all  language.*  The  dashing  of 
waterfalls,  the  roar  of  the  sea,  the  voices  of  the  trees  in  tlieir 
different  kinds,  each  intoning  to  the  wind  in  a  new  mode, 
together  with  the  multitudinous  diversities  of  utterance 
proper  to  the  animate  part  of  creation,  are  not  mere  acci- 
dental results  of  physical  conformation,  nor  are  they  mean- 
ingless or  arbitrary  gifts.  Every  one  of  them  is  inseparably 
identified  with  the  object  that  utters  it,  because  of  an  origi- 
nal and  immutable  agreement  in  quality.  Music,  in  its  es- 
sential nature,  is  an  expression  of  the  Creator  as  truly  as 
bis  objective  works.  Exprcissed  in  Jorme,  the  air  presents 
him  to  the  eye — the  organ  preeminently  of  the  intellect : 
expressed  in  sounds,  it  presents  him  to  the  ear — the  organ 
sacred  to  the  affections.  When  we  listen  to  a  beautiful 
melody  or  "  air,"  it  is  surveying  a  charming  and  varied 
landscape,  vivid  with  life,  and  adorned  with  innumerable 
elegances,  only  addressed  to  another  sense^heard  instead 
of  seen.  It  is  not  only  a  sublime  fact  that  God  thus  doubly 
places  himself  before  us— it  is  a  necessary  result  of  his  very 
nature ;  for  music  stirs  the  soul  so  deeply  because  of  its  pri- 
mitive relation  to  his  goodness,  and  thus  to  everything  con- 
nected with  our  emotional  life;  objective  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  largely  delights  the  intellect  (having  only  a 
secondary  influence  on  the  heart),  because  it  is  feshioned 
after  the  ideas  of  his  wisdom.  Each,  moreover,  assumes  its 
loveliest  when  the  other  is  in  company,  because  in  Him 

""Figurative  Language:  its  Origin   and  Constitation,"  cliaptei> 
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theii  prototypes  are  married.  Never  is  nature  so  beautiful 
as  when  we  view  it  in  tlie  tearing  of  true  music ;  in  no 
place  does  music  sound  so  sweet  as  amid  her  responsive  and 
tranquil  retreats. 

Why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  SWphiUio,  signify,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  yonr  raisfieBB  is  at  hand. 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Echo,  due  like  other  sounds  to  the  agency  of  the  atmosphere, 
exemplifies  the  same  fine  truths.  The  sympathy  we  feel 
with  the  objective  forms  of  nature  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
agreeable  answers  with  which  she  acknowledges  our  voice. 
Echo,  in  her  beautiful  and  undelayed  replies,  is  the  image 
and  emblem  of  the  responses  in  which  the  emotions  of  man's 
spirit,  when  he  addresses  himself  to  Giod,  are  immediately 
reflected  back  upon  himself,  coming  invisibly,  he  knows  not 
whence,  but  with  a  magical  and  most  sweet  power.  No 
wonder  that  the  poets  have  in  all  ages  given  Echo  a  fond 
and  grateful  mention.* 

43.  Let  us  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  air  in  its 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  maintenance  of  organic  life. 


*  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  tlie  following,  in  the  "Per- 
sians" of  jEschyluB  {hrsi  yr  /.firo.  K.  T.  X.  386-391)— "  When  Day, 
drawn  by  white  steeds,  had  overspread  the  earth,  resplendent  to  be- 
hold, first  of  all  a  shout  from  the  Greeks  greeted  Edio  like  a  song, 
and  Echo  from  the  island  rock  in  the  same  moment  shouted  baclr  an 
inspiring  cry."  Moschus,  in  his  elegy  on  Bion,  and  Bion,  in  his  own 
Eweet  poem  upon  the  death  of  Adonia,  represent  Echo  as  sharing  ir 
their  lamentations,  as  does  Milton,  bewailing  Lycidas.  Other  ele- 
gant aUusions  occur  in  Horace,  Odes  I,  20;  Tasso,  Gerusaleinme  xi. 
11;  Euripides,  Shakspore,  Camoens,  Slielley,  and  Byron,  particularlv 
one  in  Majifred. 
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Graud  as  are  the  capacities  of  the  vital  stimuli,  or  lieat, 
light,  and  electricity,  and  invaluable  as  are  the  uses  sub- 
served by  feeding,  it  reoiaina  incontestably  true  that  without 
continuous  supplies  cf  fresh  air.  Life  cannot  go  on.  We 
are  forever  referred  back  to  Respiration  as  the  prime  chsi- 
racteristie  of  a  healthy,  living  creature.  The  assimilation 
of  food  may  be  suspended  for  a  time ;  darkness  and  severe 
cold  may  be  endured,  the  former  even  for  years ;  but  respi- 
ration must  be  steady,  or  the  creature  dies.  Every  living 
thing  breathes  more  or  less;  only  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life  can  bear  intermissionB  of  breathing  for  any  considerable 
period ;  even  the  foul  parasites  called  Eniozoa  cannot  live 
without  air,  though  secluded  by  their  position  from  direct 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Entophytal  fungi,  or  those 
which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  other  plants,  and  some- 
times in  the  bodies  of  animals,  are  for  the  most  part  only 
the  mycelia  of  species  which  the  imperfect  supply  of  air 
prevents  from  developing  into  the  perfect  form. 

44.  Not  only  is  life,  as  a  whole,  inseparable  from  respira- 
lioE,  but  every  variety  in  the  mxmifeslaiion  of  life.  Where 
respiration  is  vigorous,  as  in  the  feathered  tribes,  life  is  ener- 
getic ;  where  it  is  feeble^  as  in  the  reptile,  life  is  slow.  Similar 
phenomena  pertain  to  the  various  epochs  of  life.  "The  rest- 
lessness of  the  child,  and  the  activity  of  the  boy,  correspond 
with  the  vigor  of  their  breathing:  the  calmness  and  power 
of  the  man  are  combined  with  a  usually  tranquil  respiration, 
capable  of  being  increased  to  the  utmost  as  occasion  calls 
for  the  higher  enei^ies  of  life;  in  the  old  man,  deliberate  in 
hia  movements,  respiration  is  limited,  and  usually  slow," 
Breathing  varies  even  with  the  condition  of  the  body,  and 
its  employments.  We  breathe  differently  in  sickness  and  in 
health ;  differently  asleep  and  awake;  differently  in  the  per- 
io  of  every  action  of  our  animal  organs.  We  bi'eathe 
e  mode  when  we  walk,  in  another  when  we  run.  Ereath- 
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iiig,  accordingly,  is  not  only  a  physioiogical  but  a  ri^resenifn- 
tive  phenomeQon,  In  the  respiratory  breast  dwell,  along 
with  its  health,  magnanimity  and  heroic  courage;  where  the 
breathing  is  languid,  we  look  but  for  timorousness  and  de- 
bility. In  our  own  species,  the  fa<;e  itself,  the  silent  ecLo  of 
the  heart,  is  not  a  more  faithfiil  index  to  our  states,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  than  is  our  breathing.  Aa  the  emotions 
manifest  themselves  in  the  play  of  the  muscles  and  the  %ht 
of  the  eyes,  as  they  are  shown,  too,  in  the  tone  of  voice,  in  the 
harshness,  the  tremor,  the  asperity  or  the  sweetness  of  the 
utt«red  sound,  and  are  interpreted  thereby,  so  is  it  with  the 
attendant  breathing.  Let  us  but  hear  how  a  person  is 
breathing,  and  though  he  be  out  of  sight  we  may  infer  to  a 
certain  extent,  how  he  is  employed,  and  judge  of  his  general 
tranquility  or  the  reversa  See  what  testimony  to  it  there 
is  in  Language !  To  be  "  animated,"  to  be  "  spirited,"  or 
"fiillof  spirits,"  is  to  have  breath  in  plenty.  To  be  "out 
of  spirits,"  "spiritless,"  or  "dispirited,"  is  to  be  destitute  of 
breath;  lUeraUy  in  every  case;  for  all  agreeable,  lively,  or 
"life-like"  emotions,  tend  to  raise  and  quicken  the  breath, 
while  depressing  ones  tend  to  lower  and  deaden  it.  Eager- 
ness pants;  despondency  sighs;  weariness  yawns;  extreme 
fear  makes  us  breathless  or  "^bast."* 

45.  The  of^eet  of  respiration  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Feeding;  nay,  it  is  no  other  than  that  of  feeding.  Consist- 
ing of  an  infinite  number  of  little  stomachs,  closely  asso- 
ciated and  connected,  but  feeding  upon  aerial  and  gaseous 
food  instead  of  terrestrial  and  solid,  such  as  is  received  into 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach  proper,  the  Lungs  are  no  less  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  health  and 

*  See  for  an  admiritble  deveJopraent  of  the  whole  giibjei't,  Garth 
Wilkinaon'a  banquel^lifce  chapter  of  the  Liinga,  in  "Ttie  HiiiUiiU 
Bod;,  and  its  counexion  with  Man." 
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vigor  of  tlie  blood  than  the  great,  proper  stomach  iteelf. 
Not  only  does  the  blood  require  to  be  nourished  with  the 
products  of  digestion,  but  to  be  fl.'eely  and  regularly  aBratcd, 
not  to  have  air  directly  admitted  to  it,  but  to  be  brought 
into  that  peculiar  proximity  to  the  air  which  is  eifected  by 
the  process  of  natural  breathing.  This,  in  tbe  mammalia, 
takes  place,  as  we  are  all  aware,  in  the  lungs.  Immediately 
the  blood  enters  these  organs,  in  the  process  of  circulation, 
the  fact  is  signalled  by  certain  nerves  to  the  medulla  obloiir 
gata.*  In  an  instant,  obedient  to  an  imperious  <irder  sent 
back  through  certain  other  nerves,  the  diaphragm  and 
muscles  of  the  ribs  expand  the  chest,  and  thus  enlarge  its 
cavity.  A  vacuum  would  now  be  caused,  but  the  air,  rush- 
ing down  from  without,  fills  every  comer,  and  in  so  doing, 
aerates  the  awaiting  blood,  feeding  it  \\ith  oxj-gen,  and  re- 
ceiving carbon  in  exchange.  Then  the  \arious  muscles 
renew  thdr  play;  but  this  time  so  as  to  contract,  instead  of 
expand  the  chest,  tbe  lungs  easpire,  instead  of  inspiring,  the 
carbon  is  ejected  by  tbe  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the  series 
of  actions  constituting  a  respiration  le  complete.  Renewed 
by  the  oxygen  thus  communicated,  the  blood  no'rt  moves  on 
again  to  tbe  heart,  whence  it  was  first  propelled,  and  whence 
it  is  again  transmitted  to  the  body,  again  to  be  carbonized 
and  weakened,  and  in  due  course  to  be  returned  into  the 
lungs  for  refreshment  as  before.  Thus  is  tbe  history  of  the 
lungs  inseparable  from  that  of  the  heart.  Complementary 
to  one  another,  these  two  noble  organs,  the  heart  and  the 
lungs,  and  their  functions,  circulation  and  respiration,  form 
a  beautiful  duality  in  unity,  representing  in  the  body  the 


*  Mfdtdla  obhngota  is  the  name  given  by  anatomists  to  a  peculiar 
organ  contained  wiliin  tie  eltull.  yet  no  pact  of  tiie  brain  properiy 
so  nailed,  but  intermediate  between  tiiia  and  the  spinal  cord,  upon 
(lie  summit  of  which  it  stands. 
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mideistaiidmg  and  the  affections,  and  their  cooperative  play 
in  every  action  of  the  sonl.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  represent  in  turn  the  all-supporting  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God— the  infinite,  Divine  essences  which,  expressed 
as  life,  conserve  thu  universe.  They  fell,  accordingly,  under 
those  two  suhlime,  reciprocal  principles  of  creation  which  in 
their  most  externalized  phywcal  embodiment  we  term  Male 
and  Female ;  and  whose  noblest  presentation,  or  Man  and 
Woman,  are  the  lungs  and  the  heart  of  the  world.  As  man 
and  woman,  by  reciprocity  and  cooperation,  instrumentally 
keep  the  human  race  alive;  so,  by  harmonious,  conjugal 
action  and  re-action,  the  lungs  and  the  heart  instrumentally 
keep  the  human  body  alive.  If  either  fail  to  perform  its 
ofiice,  the  other  sinks  powerless,  and  the  fabric  dies.  Let 
the  heart  be  as  well-disposed  to  live  as  it  may,  unless  its  de- 
sires be  recognized  and  responded  to  by  the  lungs,  all  is  in 
vain;  for  though  there  ia  no  life  where  there  is  no  blood, 
there  is  no  proper,  life-suataiDing  blood  where  there  is  no 
air;  conversely,  the  lungs  are  efficient  for  their  part,  as 
stewards  of  life,  only  in  so  far  as  the  heart  cooperates  with 
them ;  so  grand  and  universal  is  the  eternal  fiat  tliat  nothing 
shall  exist  for  itself  alone,  but  only  as  the  husband  or  the 
wife  of  some  other  thing;  that  the  unions  of  each  pair  shall 
be  followed  by  the  development  and  sustentation  of  some 
form  or  mode  of  life;  that  celibacy  shall  be  infertility,  and 
estrangement  a  gateway  tor  death.  Until  the  two  organs 
are  conjoined  in  complementary  action,  by  the  lungs  drawing 
breath,  the  grand  drama  of  existence,  as  we  well  know,  does 
not  commence.  In  the  womb,  life  exists  only  in  potency. 
Marriage  is  everywhere  the  real  beginning;  and  there  are 
no  real  beginnings  without  it.* 


*  S^e  the  beautiful  description  of  the  marriage  of  the  Heart  and 
Lungs,  in  Sivedenborg'a  "Animal  Kingdom,"  i.  39S. 
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46.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  heart  and  lungs  do 
the  whole  work  of  life.  Just  as  marriage,  which  has  for  its 
physical  end  the  sustentation  of  the  human  race,  requires 
for  its  effectuation  a  variety  of  subsidiary  and  contributive 
conditions,  so  the  maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  body  by 
the  heart  and  lungs,  which  is  a  representative  of  marriage 
and  its  object,  demands  (intermediately  through  the  nervous 
centres)  the  contributive  functions  of  the  stomach,  the  skui, 
the  liver,  and  other  organs.  And  more  than  this :  if  the 
action  of  any  one  of  them  become  deranged,  neither  heart 
nor  lungs  can  do  their  work  for  them ;  just  as  with  complex 
machinery,  where,  if  a  single  wheel  be  thrown  "out  of 
gear,"  the  coordination  of  actions  is  so  interfered  with  that 
the  whole  apparatus  comes  to  a  stand.  Every  organ  of  the 
body  is  in  league  with  every  other  organ.  Every  one  of 
them  has  its  own  peculiar  province  and  vocation,  but  is  in 
treaty  at  the  same  moment,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
every  other.  Nothing  is  proper  to  any  member  in  this 
unique  and  truly  royai  society  that  does  not  go  forth  in  turn 
for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  that  society.  Local 
benefits  immediately  become  public  ones ;  what  injures  in 
one  part,  is  a  calamity  to  the  whole.  "The  cardinal  life  of 
every  organ,"  says  Swedenborg — "  the  excellency  of  its  life 
over  other  organs-— consisfs  in  the  feet,  that  whatever  it  has 
of  its  own,  still  in  a  wider  sense  belongs  to  the  community; 
and  whatever  afterwards  results  from  the  community  to  the 
organ,  as  the  only  individual  property  which  the  latter 
claims."  It  is  not  that  the  heart  and  lungs  are  all,  but  that 
life  is  preiiminently  effectuated  through  them ;  the  cessation 
of  their  activity,  or  of  the  activity  of  either  of  them,  being 
also,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  the  most  usual  and  imminent 
cause  of  death.  So  far  from  any  one  organ,  or  set  of  organs, 
being  autocratic,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  scope  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  human  body  more  wonderful  than 
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the  sj  mpathy  and  concurreiit  energy  of  its  various  parte, 
unless  it  l>e  the  fine  illustrative  analogy  afforded  in  the 
relations  of  the  senses,  as  intimated  to  our  daily  conscious- 
ness. Not  one  of  the  senses  can  be  exercised  without  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  acts  and  objects  which  belong  to  one  or 
more  of  their  colleagues ;  and  the  highest  pleasures  we  enjoy 
through  their  medium,  are  those  which  result  from  our  being 
ablfi  to  use  some  two  or  three  of  them  at  once.  The  water- 
fell,  we  love  not  only  to  see,  but  to  hear;  and  not  only  to 
hear,  but  to  see ;  the  eye  helps  the  palate  to  the  higher 
enjoyments  of  food,  and  the  nose  to  be  more  gratified  with 
the  smell  of  flowers ;  who  ever  looks  on  the  smooth  cheek 
of  a  little  child,  without  seeking  an  enhanced  pleasure  in 
patting  it!  True  science  is  never  science  only.  On  the 
same  principle  commences  all  true  investigation.  To  know 
any  single  and  individual  thing  thoroughly,  it  needs  that 
we  gather  instruction  concerning  it  from  all  things.  To 
learn  the  true  nature  of  a  primrose,  we  must  inquire  of  firs 
and  palm-trees,  and  every  other  plant  that  springs  forth 
ii'ora  the  earth's  bosom.  From  the  same  facts,  brought  to 
bear  in  yet  another  direction,  may  we  learn  how  it  is  that 
undue  indulgence  in  any  sensuality  enslaves  the  whole  being, 
and  gradually  chains  a  man's  every  thought  and  wish  to 
the  adopted  habit  of  the  sense  given  way  to. 

47,  In  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  Respiration  is  a  far 
grander  performance  than  the  mere  inhalation  of  fresh  air 
through  the  air-passages.  Essentially,  it  is  concurrent  and 
coBxtensive  with  the  circulation,  se  that  its  seat  is  the  entire 
fabric.  Numbers  of  animals  have  no  lungs,  commonly  so 
called ;  many  have  no  special  respiratory  organs  whatever. 
They  breathe,  nevertheless.  Such,  for  example,  are  jelly- 
fishes,  and  the  lowest  forms  of  Crustacea.  In  these,  respi- 
ration takes  place  through  the  medium  of  the  shin.  Not 
that  this  is  a  new  arrangement  for  the  purpose  of  breathing, 
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BOW  for  the  first  time  met  with.  Animals  possessing  a 
Bpecial  apparatus,  have  cutaneous  respiration ;  man  has  it, 
in  a  slight  degree.  Here,  however,  it  is  only  auxiliary; 
whereas  in  the  jelly-fishes  it  stands  in  lieu  of  the  pulmonary 
kind,  and  the  creature  depends  upon  it  alone.  The  mecha- 
nism of  respiration  in  animals  posaeasing  lungs,  is  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  the  highest  development  of  a  respiratory 
apparatus.  It  holds  the  first  place  because  it  is  the  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  oxygen  can  be  taken 
into  the  system.  There  is  no  difierenee  in  prineiple  between 
the  two  kinds ;  it  is  a  difference  simply  of  vigor  and  com- 
pleteness, the  oxygen  being  admitted  over  an  infinitely 
larger  sur&ce  in  lungs  than  when  it  has  to  make  its  way 
through  the  integuments.  The  position  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus,  which,  like  its  form,  is  most  curiously  diversified 
in  different  creatures,  is,  generally  speaking,  regulated  by 
the  medium  in  which  the  animal  is  intended  to  live — on 
land,  or  in  water.  Terrestrial  animals,  breathing  air  in  its 
gasiform  condition,  have  internal  breathing  apparatus; 
aquatic  animals,  collecting  it  from  the  water,  have  the 
apparatus  in  or  near  the  surfece.  By  virtue  of  these 
arrangements,  neither  class  of  animal  can  endure  exchange 
of  natural  location.  The  bird  and  the  mammal  drown  if 
submerged  in  water;  the  fish  drowns  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  This  is,  in  the  former  case,  becauie  water 
cannot  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  atmospheric  air ;  in 
the  latter,  because  the  respiratory  organs,  from  their  external 
position,  rapidly  become  dry  by  evaporation.  Aquatic 
animals  which  have  them  partially  covered,  live  longer  out 
of  water  than  those  which  have  them  exposed.  The  activity 
of  life,  in  aquatic  as  well  as  in  terrestrial  animals,  is  univer- 
sally in  the  ratio  of  the  development  of  their  respiratory 
apparatus.  The  energetic  habits  of  fishes,  and  the  higher 
Crustacea,  sucli  as  crabs  and  lobsters,  correspond  with  the 
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higher  development  of  their  breathing  organs ;  the  com- 
paratively sluggish  life  of  the  mollusca,  the  aonelida,  and 
the  branchial  amphibia,  corresponds  ivith  the  accompany- 
ing lower  development.  A  creature  possessing  both  pul- 
monary and  cutaneous  respiration,  but  able  to  live  by 
cutaneous  respiration  only,  if  prevented  from  breathing 
througb  the  lungs,  sinks  into  the  slu^ishness  and  inactivity 
whieb  characterize  the  animals  it  is  then  leveled  with  in 
regard  to  qualification  for  breathing.* 

48.  By  respiration,  accordingly,  in  the  complete  idea  of 
the  process,  and  however  eifectuated,  whether  by  lungs  or 
other  apparatus,  or  cutaneously,  oxygen  is  introduced  to 
every  part,  and  carbon  removed  from  every  part.  The 
chemical  process  which  goes  on  during  the  formation  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  which  the  carbon  is  carried  away,  is  at- 
tended by  the  extrication  of  "  animal  heat,"  Here,  then, 
are  three  purposes  served :  renovation  of  the  blood,  purifi- 
cation of  it,  and  sustentation  of  temperature.  Not  that 
"animal  beat,"  even  as  commonly  so  understood,  comes 
exclusively  of  the  combustion  concurrent  with  respiration. 
The  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  largely  dependent  on  the 
nervous  energy.  The  lower  the  nervous  energy  of  an  ani- 
mal, the  lower  is  its  temperature;  the  higher  the  nervous 
energy,  the  higher  is  its  temperature.  It  is  not  the  larger 
or  smaller  nervous  system  which  is  thus  operative,  but  the 
higher  or  lower  nervous  energy.  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  large 
work  on  Comparative  Physiology,  gives  every  kind  of  proof 
and  illustration.  Mr.  Newport's  papers  on  the  Temperature 
and  Respiration  of  Insects,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1835  and  1837,  may  also  be  useftilly  con- 

*  Bee  for  iihistrafions,  an  esoelleiit  paper  on  Eeapiration,  hj  Dr. 
Sibson,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sui^ioal 
Association,  vol.  svii.,  1850. 
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suited.  "Animal  heat,"  in  the  popular  use  of  the  phrase, 
is  not  animal  heat  after  all.  What  is  so  termed  by  the 
physiologists  is  as  purely  "  mineral"  heat  as  any  that  radi- 
ates from  inanimate  fire  or  candle.  Animal  heat,  properly 
80  called,  is  the  zeal  which  urges  the  creature  to  the  active 
exercise  of  its  powers.  There  could  not  be  a  particle  in  the 
body  of  what  is  commonly  but  erroneously  so  designated,  if 
the  Divine  Life  did  not  already  warm  it  with  this,  the  true 
animal  heaL  That  which  the  mere  combustion  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  introduces  is  but  supplementary  and  contingent. 
Under  all  phenomena  lies  a  profounder  cause  than  chemistry 
or  anatomy  can  point  out.  The  Divine  Life  everywhere 
takes  the  initiative ;  the  apparent  causes  are  secondary,  and 
are  operative  only  as  resting  on  it  as  a  substratum.  It 
should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  scale 
of  being,  the  more  do  these  apparent,  scientific  causes  seem 
disused.  "While,  for  instance,  the  higher  animals  have  their 
blood  propelled  by  the  muscular  engine  we  call  the  heart, 
in  many  of  the  lower  kinds,  and  in  plants,  there  is  no  such 
engine;  the  circulation  goes  on  nevertheless.  Besides  tiie 
(juasi-chemical  use  of  the  air  in  respiration,  there  is  a  use  in 
the  mechanical  act  .of  breathing  it.  There  is  no  life  where 
there  is  no  motion,  and  there  is  no  vita)  motion  but  where 
Air  is  passing  to  and  fro,  or  indirectly  actuating.  The 
lungs  are  the  first  to  move  under  its  impulse;  the  heart 
beats  time  to  them ;  the  brain  falls  as  often  as  we  inspire, 
and  rises  with  every  expiration.  In  a  child  under  two  years 
old,  the  latter  may  be  felt  as  plainly  as  the  pulse.  Place 
your  hand  low  down  on  the  body,  and  there  too  is  found 
constant  and  consentaneous  movement  with  the  lungs. 
Respiration,  in  a  word,  keeps  everything  on  the  move,  and 
as  soon  as  it  ceases,  comes  the  stagnation  of  death. 

49.  Respiration  does  more  yet  than  bring  in  oxygen  and 
larry  away  carbon,  and  subserve  the  maintenance  of  vital 
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wanatli.  It  is  itself  a  positive  feeder  of  tlie  body,  wilh  good 
aliment  or  witli  bad,  according  to  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
we  inhale.  The  air  is  no  mere  compound  of  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon,  as  swcA,  "It  is  a  product  elaborated  from 
all  the  kingdoms  of  nature;  the  seasons  are  ite  education;  it 
is  passed  through  the  fingers  of  every  herb  and  tree.  Who- 
ever looks  upon  it  as  one  universal  thing,  is  like  a  dreamer 
playing  with  the  words  animal  kingdom,  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  30  forth,  and  foJ^etting  that  each  comprises  many  genera, 
innumerable  species,  and  individuals  many  times  innumera- 
ble. The  air  is  a  cellarage  of  aerial  wines,  the  heaven  of 
the  spirits  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  which  are  safely  kept 
there  till  called  for  by  the  lungs  and  skin.  The  assumption 
that  the  oxygen  is  the  all,  is  ungrateful  for  the  inhabitant 
of  any  land  whose  fields  are  fresh  services  of  fragrance  from 
county  to  county  and  from  year  to  year."  All  the  virtues 
of  the  ground  and  of  vegetation  are  in  the  atmosphere  by 
exhalation ;  it  is  a  kind  of  solution  of  some  of  everything 
that  the  world  contains,  and  from  it,  as  from  a  fountain,  all 
come  into  the  lungs  and  circulation.  Not  only  does  man 
live  in  the  world,  but  the  world,  as  to  its  essences,  is  con- 
tained within  itself,  literally  as  well  as  correspondentially. 
Thus  is  our  assertion  not  a  meaningless  one,  that  all  nature 
subsidizes  and  ministers  to  the  blood.  The  ruins  of  the  air, 
when  chemistry  has  pulverized  it,  raay  be  no  more  thaa 
what  a  brief  formula  of  Roman  letters  will  express ;  but  its 
iniluence  on  us,  while  unmolested,  comes  of  a  compositeness 
that  no  art  can  emulate.  "Change  of  air"  is  something 
more  to  the  sick  man  than  change  of  oxygen,  and  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  picture  are  the  dark,  sad  m3^teries  of  air- 
conveyed  infections,  and  the  endless  evils  produced  by  con- 
fined, ill-ventilated  abiding  pla«es.  Dirty  air  is  the  source 
of  incomparably  greater  evils  than  dirty  water.  Many 
complaints  we  are  least  apt  to  attribute  to  it,  take  tlieir  rije_ 
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without  doubt,  in  shut-up  bed-rooms,  and  other  domestio 
stagnant  air-pools,  the  contents  of  which,  were  they  out  visi- 
ble, would  fill  us  with  horror  and  disgust.  The  body  is  not 
the  only  sufferer  from  impure  air.  Though  vice  and  im- 
pure air  may  be  found  in  company,  virtue  and  foul  air  are 
incompatible.  The  temper  of  a  public  meeting  is  often  in- 
fluenced by  the  condition  of  the  air  which  it  is  breathing ; 
to  talk  of  a  "moral  atmosphere"  is  nt>t  altogether  a  figure 
of  speech.  To  the  extreme  and  disgusting  foulness  of  the 
air  which  they  commonly  breathe  is,  probably,  to  be  re- 
ferred much  of  the  indulgence  of  the  poor  in  strong  drink, 
especially  ardent  spirits.  They  take  it  as  a  necessity, 
claimed  by  nature  as  a  kind  of  counterpoise  to  the  offensive 
and  pernicious  actions  of  bad  smells.  The  best  temperance 
agent  tbat  can  be  got  is  a  clean  and  well  ventilated  home. 
No  training,  however  skilfiilly  conducted,  no  dieting  or  tee- 
totalism,  however  rigid  or  prolonged,  can  bring  a  man  into 
good  condition,  either  of  body  or  mind,  so  long  as  he  is  con- 
demned to  breathe  an  impure  atmosphere.  Sanitary  asso- 
ciations do  well  in  teaching  that  the  life  is  the  blood,  and 
that  without  pure  air,  healthy  blood  is  but  a  name. 

50.  The  particular  mode  in  which  the  air  ministers  to 
plant-Wfe  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  the  vegetable  structure.  The  great  mass  of  the  ve- 
getable fabric  is  derived,  not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  air 
which  bathes  the  leaves.  The  strictly  "mineral"  part  of  its 
food,  as  lime,  silica,  and  potash,  it  undoubtedly  sucks  from 
the  earth,  whence  the  value  of  manures,  and  the  difference 
produced  by  "good"  and  "bad"  soils,  but  it  is  at  the  cost 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  it  essentially  lives,  (p.  63.)  Much,  indeed,  of  what  it 
jiroximately  procures  from  under  ground  is  virtually  atmo- 
spheric, because  previously  carried  thither  by  the  rain. 
Thousands  of  plants  have  no  connecf.ion  whatever  with  the 
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earth,  but  grow  upon  the  surface  of  other  plants.  Such  are 
the  beautifiil  aerial  flowers  called  Orchidese,  which  in  their 
wild  state,  live  from  first  to  last  on  the  trees  of  their  native 
forests,  and  demand  an  imitative  location  when  brought 
into  our  Lot  houses  and  conservatories.  They  are  not  like 
the  mislefoe,  yaraaifes — thieves  of  the  substance  of  the  tree 
they  perch  upon,  but  simply  "epiphytes" — bird-like  lodgers 
among  the  branches.  Dendrobium,  Epidendrum,  Dendroli- 
rion,  are  names  iageniously  descriptive  of  their  nature.  Es- 
sentially, without  doubt,  they  feed  as  terrestrial  plants  do — 
indebted  largely  to  the  various  decaying  oi^anic  matters 
which  accumulate  round  about  them,  both  of  animal  origin 
and  vegetable.  Lifted,  however,  as  they  are,  so  iar  above 
the  surfece  of  the  earth,  they  show,  in  the  most  beautiful 
manner,  how  independently  of  direct  connection  with  it  ve- 
getable existence  may  be  maintained,  and  how  thoroughly 
at  home  it  may  be  in  the  atmosphere.  Two  species  of  Or- 
chidete,  called  Air-planta,  find  in  it  their  entire  nourish- 
ment.* AVhat  epi]>hytes  are  in  the  air,  Algse  are  in  the 
water,  drawing  from  it  their  chief  supplies ;  for  tlieir  roots, 
so  called,  are  little  more  than  organs  of  adhesion.  Not 
wholly  so,  since  many  show  a  decided  preference  for  certain 
kinds  of  rocks,  and  for  the  branches  of  certain  other  Algie, 
seated  upon  which,  they  attain  higher  perfection.  "Under 
the  influence  of  light,  the  leaves,  both  of  terrestrial  and 
aerial  plants,  become  the  seats  at  once  of  respirj 
similation.  If  leaves  he  not  developed,  i 
tlieir  plaoe  is  supplied  by  the  tender  gre« 


[ration  and  a 

cactus, 
in  of  the  gene- 
ral surfiice,  which  is  then  so  modified  as  to  perform  the  fo- 


*  The  trunks  and  branch^  of  the  trees  in  tropical  Brazil,  Mr. 
Gardner  tells  us,  abound  not  only  with  Orchidcic,  bat  with  Bromelia- 
ceffi,  Tillandsias,  Perns,  and  various  climbing  species  of  BegoniH,  all 
of  coujiie  dependent  upon  the  AlniOr^plieie. 
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liar  fimctiona.  Carbon,  ammonia,  and  water  are  taken  up, 
and  oxygen  is  set  free.  Hence  the  leaves  are  well  styled  the 
"lungs"  of  plants;  the  lungs,  for  their  part,  being  animal 
trees  clothed  with  innumerable  foliage.  The  leafless  plants 
may  be  compared  with  the  linireials  whose  respiration  is 
wholly  cutaneous.  To  enable  respiration  to  take  place,  the 
cuticle  of  every  leaf  is  pierced  with  innumerable  pores  well 
called  by  the  vegetable  anatomist,  domates,  since  mouths 
they  are,  both  in  form  and  oiEce.  The  most  ordinary  mi- 
croscope will  bring  them  into  view,  and  show  a  wonderful 
variety  in  their  figure. 

51,  Absorbing  carbon,  and  liberating  oxygen,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  the  animal  process  of  respiration,  plants  are  the 
great  purifiers  of  the  atmosphere  as  regards  animals.  The 
only  exception  to  their  use  in  this  respect  occurs  in  the 
fungi — plants  which,  unlike  the  purifying  tribes,  are  never 
of  a  green  color.  What  animal  respiration  exhales,  vegeta- 
ble respiration  consumes,  and  vice  versa.  There  is,  however, 
always  some  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  course  of 
disengagement  irom  plants,  especially  at  night,  when  also 
they  absorb  oxygen.  On  this  is  founded  the  popular  notion, 
BO  immensely  exaggerated,  that  plants  kept  in  a  bed-room 
are  injurious  to  the  sleeper.  Plants,  by  their  assimilation, 
purify  the  air  much  more  than  by  their  respiration  they 
Mtiate  It  Thej  are  breathers  at  oncefor  their  own  interests, 
and  for  those  of  animals  Plants  h\e  by  animals  and 
animah  by  plants  The  girdling  and  encircling  air  their 
(ommon  piopeity  is  that  which  tiuly  makes  the  whole 
svoild  kin  The  carbonic  acid  with  which  our  bieathing 
fills  the  air,  to-morrow  will  be  spreading  north  and  south, 
and  striving  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world.  The  date  trees 
that  grow  niund  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  will  drink  it  in  by 
their  leaves;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  will  take  of  it  to  add 
to  their  stature;  the  cocoa-nuts  of  Taliiti  will  grow  richer  on 
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it;  the  lotus  plants  will  change  it  into  flowers.  Contrari- 
wise, the  oxygen  we  are  taking  in  was  distilled  for  us,  some 
little  time  ago,  by  the  magnolias  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
the  great  trees  that  skirt  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon.  The 
rhododendrons  of  the  Himalayahs  contribute  to  it,  the  roses 
and  myrtles  of  Csishmere,  the  cinnamon  and  the  clove  trees 
of  the  Spice  islands."  In  recognizing  this  fine  use  of  plants 
iu  the  economy  of  the  world,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  over- 
estimate it.  The  primary  use  of  plants  is  to  ^applyfood;  the 
purification  of  the  air  is  but  a  subordinate  use.  For  everj' 
kindness  they  do  to  the  iungs  of  animals  there  are  a  thousand 
done  ti  their  stomachs. 

52;  In  the  fact  that  vegetation  purifies  the  air  by  absorbing 
from  it  what  is  deleterious,  resides  a  capital  argument  against 
intra-mural  interments.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
beautiful,  time-honored,  and  worid-wide  practice  of  shelter- 
ing graves  with  trees,  and  adorning  them  with  fioivers,  is 
attended  by  valuable  sanitary  results,  such  as  are  wholly 
precluded  when  burials  are  made  amid  streets  and  houses. 
While  the  sight  of  evergreen  trees,  and  of  flowers  in  their 
season,  soothes  and  consoles  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  their 
associations  and  emblematic  teachings,  the  atmosphere  is 
improved  and  renovated,-  So  true  it  is  that  whatever  is 
practically  wise  is  always  in  keeping  with  what  is  poetically 
beautiful,  and  an  exempliflcation  of  it.  Many  of  the  trees 
which  poetical  intuition  has  pronounced  appropriate  to  tho 
side  of  the  sepulchre,  by  reason  of  their  evergreen  or  other 
symbolical  characters,  are  precisely  sucli  as  scientiflc  design 
would  approve.  Witness  the  arbor-vitffi,  the  Oriental  cypress, 
and  certain  kinds  of  coniferte;  allof  them  more  or  less  narrow 
and  conical  in  form,  neitlier  covering  a  large  space  with 
their  branches,  nor  casting  too  much  shade  when  the  sun 
shines,  and  freely  admitting  the  air  and  light.  Tlie  beauty 
of  the  cypress-planted  cemeteries  of  the  Turks  is  well  known. 
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At  Constantiuoplotho  chief  promenade  for  Europeans  is  the 
cemetery  of  Pera,  delightfully  placed  on  a  hill-aide,  and 
abounding  with  this  handsome  tree.  "At  Scutari,"  Miss 
Pardee  tells  us,  "preferred  by  the  Turks  to  all  other  burial- 
places,  because  of  certain  comfortable  superstitions  connected 
with  it,  a  forest  of  the  finest  cypress  extends  over  an  im- 
mense space,  clothing  hill  and  valley,  and  seen  far  off  at 
sea, — an  object  at  once  strikuig  and  magnificent."  In  the 
cemetery  appropriated  to  the  Armenians,  instead  of  the 
cypress,  the  Acacia  is  the  prevailing  tree.  Marble  is  good, 
but  waving  boughs  are  better.  It  wiU  be  one  of  the  most 
certain  indications  of  progress  in  real,  practical  science, 
■when  town  burial-grounds  shall  be  abolished  for  the  sake  of 
rural  cemeteries  like  gardens.  Wherever  such  have  been 
formed,  they  have  been  regarded  with  satistaction,  and  their 
genera!  establishment  would  unquestionably  lead  to  a 
marked  diminution  of  average  mortality,  by  removing  a 
deadly  evil. 
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MOTJOJf  THE   Uf/IVERSAI}  StGN  OF  I-IFE. 

53.  Reviewing  these  various  and  wonderful  processea, 
we  cannot  fiiil  to  observe  how,  in  its  every  phase  and  expres- 
gion,  the  great  sign  and  certificate  of  life  is  Motion.  Use- 
fully, then,  may  we  pause  upon  the  consideration  of  it  as  a 
kind  of  summary  and  continent  of  vital  phenomena.  No- 
thing exists  independently  of  motion  as  its  cause;  by  reason, 
likewise,  of  motion,  all  things  hold  together  and  preserve 
their  form.  "Passive  life,"  sometimes  spoken  of,  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms ;  certain  states  of  being  may  be  relatively 
passive,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  passivity.  In 
no  case  a  state  ipsofado,  passivity  is  everywhere  an  incident 
of  motion,  consequently  to  be  referred  to  motion,  and  to  be 
explained  by  motion.  Doubtless  there  Js  great  diversity  in 
the  degree  and  amount  of  motion;  also  in  its  manifestation 
to  the  eye.  We  must  not  confound  it  with  vwving  about. 
Motion,  ordinarily  so  called,  implying  visible  change  of 
place  and  position,  and  furnishing  us  with  ideas  of  time, 
does  not  comprise  the  All  of  motion.  There  is  motion  which 
no  eye  can  perceive,  motion  which  we  are  made  aware  of 
only  by  witnessing  its  results.  Of  this  kind,  indeed,  is  the 
chief  part;  the  most  wonderful  and  efficient  movements  in 
the  world  are  those  which  proceed  in  secrecy  and  silence,* 

*  Robert  Boyle  lias  an  essay,  well  known  to  the  curious,  "On  the 
great  effects  of  Languid  and  Unheeded  Motion."  See  in  particular, 
chapters  viii.  and  ix. 
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The  feebler  and  briefer  the  exhibition  of  motion,  especially 
the  latter,  the  lower  is  the  expression  of  life ;  the  more  ener- 
getic and  continuous  it  is,  the  higher  is  the  life — so  that  apart 
from  structure,  motion  is  a  criterion  of  vital  excellence,  of 
course  under  the  reservation  that  the  qualify  of  life  depends 
primarily  and  essentially  upon  its  End;  else  would  the  sea 
be  more  living  than  a  plant;  and  a  watch,  or  other  piece  of 
self-acting  mechanism,  commend  itself  as  of  nobler  nature 
than  many  animals.  Inanimate  as  it  is,  the  watch,  by  rea^ 
son  of  these  relations,  excites  agreeable  ideas  of  life,  at  least 
in  the  minds  of  the  intelligent;  while  by  the  child  and  the 
savage,  unacquainted  with  its  construction,  it  is  unhesita- 
tingly pronounced  "alive!"  Experience  rectifies  the  error, 
but  vindicates  the  principle  upon  which  the  mistaken  judg- 
ment was  entertained. 

54.  Animals,  as  holding  the  highest  offices  in  the  economy 
of  creation,  therefore  the  noblest  forms,  and  the  highest 
degrees  of  life,  present  in  their  various  history  the  completest 
examples  of  vital  motion.  Their  movements  are  both  in- 
ternal and  external.  The  great  internal  movement  ia  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  its  famQiar  token,  the  beating 
of  the  heart.  This  is  the  circumstance  on  which  the  very 
name  of  Life  is  founded;  its  proximate  root,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lybban,  "to  live,"  being  ultimately  assignable  to  the 
Arabic  Ivh,  the  heart,  or  the  congenerous  Hebrew  name  for 
that  organ,  kb.  Literally,  therefore,  "life"  means  "the 
heart;"  a  fact  beautifully  in  unison  with  the  great  fundar 
mental  truth,  alike  of  religion  and  philosophy,  that  Life  is 
Love.  It  is  for  etymologists  to  determine  how  fax  the  law 
of  transposition  of  letters  may  or  may  not  show  "lub"  and 
"life"  in  the  Greek  word  ipd-so),  "I  love."  The  ancient 
Egyptians  used  a  heart,  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  censer  of 
flame,  for  the  hieroglyph  of  heaven,  the  source  to  the  world, 
as  the  heart  is  to  the  body,  of  all  activity  and  life.     Nothing 
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is  easier  than  to  verify  that  the  life  of  the  body  consists  in 
its  internal  movements.  How  painful  to  sit  perfectly  still, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  as  when  having  one's  likeness  taken 
by  photography!  The  performers  in  tabkaux  vimns  and 
poses  plastiques  find  that  to  play  at  statues  is  the  hardest 
trial  of  human  nature.  Dependent  on  the  circulation,  and 
less  admired  only  because  of  its  deep  privacy,  is  that  won- 
derful and  ineeasant  flux  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  the  body 
which  has  been  described  above,  and  which  led  the  genius 
of  Cuvier  to  compare  it  to  a  whirlpool,  an  intense  and  un- 
ceasing stream,  into  which  new  matter  is  for  ever  flowing, 
and  from  which  the  old  is  as  steadily  moving  out. 

55.  External  movement  culminates  in  the  grand  preroga- 
tive of  locomotion,  the  highest  terrene  presentation  of  the 
great  omnipresent  law  of  Attraction, — -the  law  which,  under 
the  formula  and  name  of  chemical  affinity,  brings  together 
the  atoms  of  the  pebble ;  and  which,  at  the  other  extreme 
of  creation,  under  the  formula  and  name  of  liove,  impels  all 
creatures  towards  what  they  have  need  of  or  desire.  Where 
there  is  the  greatest  capacity  for  locomotion,  there  also  is 
Ingenuity  at  its  maximum.  The  animals  which  possesa 
least  of  the  constructive  instinct  are  the  slow-paced  reptiles- 
the  expertest  artisans  in  the  world,  are  the  birds  and  flying 
insects — man,  of  course,  excepted,  who  has  more  capacity 
than  either;  not,  indeed,  of  the  same  nature,  nor  corporeal 
at  all,  but  derived  from  the  very  instruments  which  prove 
his  ingenuity  also  the  highest,  his  railways  and  his  ships. 

56.  As  in  the  animal  kingdom,  so  in  the  vegetable.  Plants, 
quiescent  as  they  appear,  depend  for  their  existence  on  the 
motion  of  the  juices  contained  within  their  substance;  the 
force  with  which  the  sap  flows  onwards  when  the  plant  is  in 
full  vigor,  is  like  the  rush  of  a  little  river;  even  in  wintei-, 
when  visible  vitality  is  suspended,  motion  is  still  going  on, 
though   languidly;    the  process   of  development   is   nevei 
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entirely  arrested ;  in  the  season  of  deepest  torpidity,  a  slight 
enlargement  of  the  buds,  in  preparation  for  the  spring,  is 
still  to  be  observed.  Were  we  endowed  with  eyesight  ade- 
quately fine,  and  were  the  integuments  and  tissues  of  plants 
made  transparent,  we  should  see  in  every  twig  and  leaf  of 
every  plant  the  most  energetic  and  persevering  activity ;  as 
by  means  oi  i  glaae  hi\e  we  may  watch  at  our  leisure  the 
working  of  its  indefatigable  httie  townsfolk.  One  class  of 
internal  movements  in  plants  does  actually  allow  of  obser- 
vation, juot  as  in  certain  reptiles,  as  the  frog,  it  is  possible 
to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  biood-corpuscles.  When  a 
small  portion  of  the  cuticle  of  the  Vallisneria.  is  submitted 
to  a  sufficient  magnifying  power,  in  the  interior  of  every  one 
of  its  delicate  cells  there  is  seen  a  beautiful  swimming  pro- 
cession of  little  globules,  round  and  round,  sometimes  fester, 
sometimes  slower,  till  the  vitality  of  the  fragment  is  ex- 
hausted. A  similar  motion  has  been  noticed  in  many  other 
plants,  terrestrial  as  well  as  aquatic,  and  probably  it  is 
general.  Even  the  external  movement  of  plants,  induced 
by  the  excitation  of  the  wind,  notwithstanding  its  purely 
extraneous  origin,  is  a  highly  important  circumstance  of 
their  economy.  It  is  evident  that  the  boughs  of  trees  are 
so  arranged,  and  the  leaves  of  plants  in  general  so  distributed 
and  poised,  as  to  admit  of  tlie  swaying  and  fluttering  wliich 
the  wind  promotes ;  and  that  benefit  results  from  such  move- 
ment, corr^ponding,  as  it  does,  to  the  exei'cise  of  their  limbs 
by  animals,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt.  How  different 
the  condition  of  the  captives  in  our  green-houses  and  conser- 
vatories, debarred  from  every  opportunity  of  movement, 
compared  with  that  of  the  glad,  free  trees,  waving  through- 
out the  year  in  the  breezes  of  the  open  country !  As  exercise 
gives  strength  and  solidity  to  the  animal  fabric,  so  do  the 
vegetable  denizens  of  the  fields  and  hills  wax  sturdy  through 
tlie  agitation  of  their  branches.    When  Homer  would  indicate 
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uausual  strength  and  toughness  in  his  heroes'  spear-ahaiis, 
he  calls  them  dj^e/joTpe^ij':,  "wind-nurtured,"  or  "wind- 
hardened."  "Pine-trees,"  says  the  prince  of  arborists,  "in 
thick  woods,  where  the  high  winds  have  not  free  access  to 
shake  them,  grow  tall  and  slender,  but  not  strong;  whil.s 
others,  placed  in  open  fields,  and  frequently  shaken  by 
strong  blaste,  have  not  only  thick  and  sturdy  stems,  but 
strike  deep  root,  and  raise  beautiflil  and  spreading  branches,"* 
57.  Astronomy,  chemistry,  meteorology,  though  their  sub- 
jects belong  to  an  entirely  different  province  of  being,  find, 
like  physiology,  that  all  their  phenomena  commence  in  mo- 
tion. Kot  only  has  it  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
group  of  worlds  which  includes  our  own  is  advancing 
through  the  heavens,  but  it  has  been  determined  in  what 
direction  it  moves,  and  within  certain  limits,  what  is  the 
velocity  of  its  motion.  If  true  of  one  system  of  sun  and 
planets,  it  must  be  true  of  all.  Every  star  that  we  espy  is 
unquestionably  rolling  onwards,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
spheres  ia  which  it  is  the  local  orb  of  day,  the  immeasurable 
altitude  alone  preventing  the  eye  from  pursuing;  as  when 
from  the  brow  of  a  lofty  cliff  by  tlie  sea  we  discern  fer-dis- 
tant  ships  that  we  know  by  their  spread  canvas  to  he  sailing, 
but  which  the  extreme  remoteness  make  appear  to  be  at 
anchor.  "If  we  imagine,"  says  Humboldt,  "as  in  a  vision 
of  the  fency,  the  at^uteness  of  our  senses  preternatural  ly 
sharpened,  even  to  the  extreme  limits  of  telescopic  vision, 
and  incidents  which  are  separated  by  vast  intervals  of  time, 
compressed  into  a  day,  or  an  hour,  everything  like  rest  in 
special  existence  will  forthwith  disappear.  We  shall  find 
the  innumerable  hosts  of  the  fixed  stars  commoved  in  groups 
in  different  directions;  nebulie  drawing  hither  and  thither, 


*  Evelyn.     Si/toii,  Book  2d,  thaj).  S. 
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like  cosmic  clouds;  tKe milky-way  breaking  up  in  particular 
parts,  and  its  Yeil  rent;  motion  in  every  part  of  the  vault 
of  heaven."  It  is  the  motion  of  our  own  little  planet  which 
chiefly  adoma  the  sky  with  its  varied  splendors,  as  sunrise 
and  sunset,  and  the  shining  and  stately  march  of  the  con- 
stellations. Of  the  agitation  of  its  enveloping  atmosphere 
come  the  winds  for  health  of  body,  and  the  magnificent  sce- 
nery of  cloud-land  for  delight  of  soul;  the  rain,  the  tem- 
pest, the  Aurora,  meteors,  and  those  strange  "fiery  tears  of 
the  sky"  which  we  term  falling  stars,  announce  over  again 
that  the  realms  of  aerial  space,  all  still  and  pissive  as  they 
seem,  ave  yet  realms  of  unresting  life.  .The  \ery  hvhdanee 
of  the  earth  is  ever-moving;  the  interior  is  mcea&antly  in- 
ducing changes  upon  the  exterior;  waves  of  motion  ire  con- 
tinually passing  through,  indicated  by  the  sinLmg  of  the 
land  in  some  parts  of  the  globe,  and  its  naing  m  others,  so 
that  old  beaches  are  left  inland,  and  old  high-water  marks 
gunk  far  out  at  sea;  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
attest  more  vehemently  still  what  agitation  there  is  below. 
"Could  we  obtain  daily  news  of  the  state  of  the  whole  of  the 
earth's  crust,"  continue  the  author  of  Kobmos,  "  we  should 
in  all  probability  become  convinced  that  some  point  or  otlier 
of  its  surfece  is  constantly  shaken."  Yet  all  these  greater 
movements  of  the  earth's  substance  are  but  stupendous 
analogues  of  movements  as  incessantly  going  on  among  its 
elements — ^visible,  acknowledged  movements.  What  life  is 
there  in  crystallization  I  What  energy  in  combustion  I  What 
vivacity  in  effervescence!  True,  some  of  them  are  of  brief 
duration,  if  we  look  only  at  a  particular  scene  of  their  dis- 
play; but  taking  the  total  of  the  world,  they  are  unremit- 
ting. Even  in  a  given  spot,  they  may  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed, like  the  ever-hurning  fire  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  pro- 
vide<i  sufficient  sujiply  of  their  needful  fuel  be  kept  up. 
A-nin  al  movement  itself  could  not  be  continued  were  sup- 
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plies  of  what  it  depends  on  to  be  withheld.  Collectively, 
these  movements  express,  as  we  have  before  styled  it,  the 
Life  of  inorganic  nature.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  sustain- 
ing and  inSuencing  energy  of  the  Creator,  every  atom  of 
matter  is  full  of  moving  life ;  the  history  of  every  particle 
is  a  history  of  change,  and  that  of  the  world  an  ever-begin- 
ning, never-concluding  metamorphosis. 

58.  The  moving  of  water  is  peculiarly  like  life.  Hence  the 
continual  application  to  streams  and  fountains,  by  elegant 
minds,  of  the  terms  which  pertain  primarily  to  their  own 
nature.  The  basins  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  is  announced, 
are  to  he  "alive  with  fountains  and  jets;"  the  river  here, 
says  the  author  of  Coningsby,  was  "  clear  but  for  the  dark  sky 
it  reflected,  narrow  and  winding,  hnt  full  of  life."  Corinne's 
delight  was  in  "the  fount  of  Trevi,  whose  abundant  cascade 
falls  in  the  centre  of  Rome,  and  seems  the  life  of  that  tran- 
quil scene."  VirgU  has  jlvmine  vivo,  "in  the  living  cur- 
rent;" Ovid,  e  vivii  foniihus,  "from  the  gushing  fountains." 
Oersted  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  the  Life  of  the  Fountain, 
a  chapter  as  elegant  in  narrative  as  the  principle  arrived  at 
is  important.  He  shows  us  that  while  motion  is  the  begin- 
ning of  life,  it  is  likewise  the  first  principle  of  Beauty, 
"What  a  rich  variety  of  inward  activity  we  beheld,"  he 
concludes,  "in  that  fountain!  Were  this  to  be  separated 
from  it,  all  besides  would  leave  but  a  iaint  impression.  That 
which  is  full  of  life  arouses  it  in  ourselves,  and  this  feeling 
of  life  appertains  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  beauty.  An 
attempt  to  represent  it  in  painting,  if  it  wore  executed  in  a 
masterly  manner,  might  in  some  degree  please  the  eye;  but 
the  enjoyment  which  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
object  would  be  much  dimmished,  because  motion,  lustre, 
and  the  play  of  light  can  never  be  represented  in  a  picture. 
I  have  several  times  seen  pictures  of  fountains,  but  the  im- 
pression they  produced  upon  me  was  poor."    To  ^ve  in 
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painting  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  ocean,  to  paint  even  rain  oi 
Mliog  snow,  is  well  known  to  be  an  equally  fruitless  effort, 
while  nothing  is  easier  than  to  sketch  a  still  expanse  of 
flooded  fields,  which,  for  the  same  reason,  are  unattractive 
and  uninteresting,  and  incapable  of  exciting  ideas  of  beauty. 
These,  as  so  lucidly  set  forth  by  the  acoomplished  Dane,  we 
can  realize  only  when  moYenient  is  either  present  or  forcibly 
implied,  and  thus  only  where  the  idea  of  life  is  secretly 
placed  before  the  soul,  which  loves  it,  and  hungers  for  it, 
and  is  depressed  when  there  is  none  to  be  seen,  because  of 
its  own  innate,  burning  activity.  How  beautiful  the  waving 
of  the  trees,  and  the  quiver  of  the  leaves  before  the  wind  !* 
With  what  delight  do  we  watch  the  gliding  of  the  clouds 
across  the  sky,  the  heaving  of  the  sea, 

The  rivet  tusHing  o'er  ita  pebbled  bed. 

Why  are  we  never  tired  of  looking  upon  the  ocean?  From 
land-scenery,  however  charming,  after  a  while,  the  eye  turns 
away,  deliberately  and  content;  the  Sea,  on  the  other  hand, 
holds  the  whole  soul  in  immortal  feseination.  The  meadows 
and  ferny  lanes,  even  the  woodland  glades  of  perfect  Spring, 
sheeted  with  the  wOd  blue  hyacinth,  and  sparkling  with  the 
crimson  lychnis,  even  at  that  earlier  sweet  season,  when  the 
trees,  though  they  have  leaves  upon  them,  give  no  shade  to 
the  chaste  anemones,  we  can  quit  satisfied;  but  the  beach, 
though  it  offer  nothing  but  high-water  mark  of  withered 
wrack,  we  never  turn  away  from  without  reluctance.  As  in 
a  glass  we  see  our  features  reflected,  so  in  the  movement  of 
the  wav^,  and  their  sound,  we  recognize  an  image  of  our 


*  How  largely  the  movement  of  trees  contributes  to  their  pictu- 
resque, may  be  seen  in  Gilpin,  who  indicatea  more  tiiiin  once  th* 
fulness,  as  well  as  the  nicety  of  his  appreniation  of  its  value.  Forest 
Scmery. 
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life.  So  with  the  movements,  though  sUent,  of  the  clouds, 
as,  massively  dark  or  softly  brUliant,  their  swelling  moun- 
tains change,  unite,  separate,  and  unite  again,  unveiling  in- 
finite depths  of  calm,  sweet  azure,  or  if  it  be  sunset,  iields 
of  clear,  burning  brightness  that  seem  to  reach  into  heaven 
itself.  Looking  at  the  clouds  merely  as  aqueducts,  we  miss 
the  chief  part  of  their  beautiful  ministry,  which  is  to  fill 
the  sky  with  the  idea  of  Life.  Rhymesters  and  parlor  na- 
turalists would  have  us  believe  the  skies,  to  be  perfectly 
beautiful,  must  be  "cloudless."  It  is  not  only  not  true,  but 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  for  it  to  be  true. 
The  skies  even  of  Italy  are  not  cloudless,  except  as  in  our 
own  country,  at  certain  periods,  and  derive  their  charm  from 
their  transparency  rather  than  from  cloudlessness.  Clouds 
are  to  the  heavens  what  human  beings  are  to  the  earth. 
They  dwell  in  them,  and  move  about  them,  various  in  their 
aspect  and  their  missions  as  men  and  women;  and  as  of  the 
latter  come  all  the  true  dignity  and  grace  of  earth,  so  of 
the  former  comes  every  splendor  that  glorifies  the  sky. 

59.  Things  even  which  are  incapable  of  visible  motion 
mainly  acquire  what  beauty  they  may  present  from  in  some 
way  referring  us  to  it.  We  are  so  pleased,  for  instance, 
with  the  undulating  outline  of  distant  hills,  because  they 
unroll  before  the  imagination  the  rising  aod  falling  of  tlie 
waves,  and  thus  transport  us  into  the  very  presence  of  life's 
grandest  emblem.  There  is  no  pleasure  derived  from  the 
view  of  a  mere  flat  extended  plain,  unless  relieved  by  waving 
corn  or  the  movement  of  animals.  These  being  absent, 
everything  seems  to  have  subsided  into  stagnancy,  and  the 
pictured  idea  is  death  rather  than  life.  We  call  it,  without 
a  libel,  "a  dead  level."  Even  the  shadows  in  Stillwater, 
depending,  as  they  do,  on  the  most  exquisite  placidity  of  sur- 
feee,  are  no  exception,  for  they  seldom  so  powerfully  appeal 
as  when  the  objects  they  depict  are  gently  agitated  by  the 
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breeze.  Feeling  how  important  it  is  that  life  should  thiia 
he  presented  to  the  miud  even  in  scenes  of  the  profoundcst 
repose,  the  poets  rarely  delineate  such  ivithout  introducing 
some  delicate  allusion  that  shall  suggest  it. 


Solverat  alta  quies:  nullo  cum  mnrmure  aepea 
Immotfeque  silent  fcondee;  silet  huiuidus  aSr; 
Sidera  sola  mieant.—(Ovm,  Met.,  vii.  185-188.) 

"Men,  birds,  and  animals  lie  dissolved  in  deep  repose;  the  mur- 
miir  of  the  woods  is  huslied;  the  leaves  are  motionless;  the  humid 
air  is  still ;  the  Stan  oiime  twinUe." 

Not  that  motion  is  sufficient  to  excite  ideas  of  beauty; 
everywhere  in  nature  there  must  be  a  combination  of  two 
separate  ideas,  complementary  to  ea«h  other,  before  we  can 
realize  satisiaction  in  the  beholding;  the  second,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  being  the  idea  of  Repose,  as  we  may  easily 
perceive  by  considering  the  movements  of  animals,  and 
more  particularly,  those  of  man.  Swimming,  flying,  walk- 
ing, are  graceful,  and  therefore  pleasing,  only  when  we 
gather  from  them  ideas  of  R«st,  such  as  are  conveyed  by 
that  aspect  of  ease  and  security,  resulting  from  a  perfectly- 
felt  balance,  which  characterizes  them  when  unlaborious  and 
maffected.  Attitudes,  on  the  same  principle,  which  com- 
mend themselves  as  peculiarly  beautiful  and  graceful, 
though  they  seem  to  depend  for  their  eifect  upon  the  exqui- 
site arrangement  of  the  body  and  limbs,  derive  the  half  of 
it  from  their  flowing,  motion-hinting  curves. 

60.  Repose  is  needful  not  only  to  physical  beauty;  it  be- 
longs as  largely  to  the  finest  attitudes  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  is  the  state  in  which  the  imagination  is  most  exquisitely 
unfolded.  All  true  genius  recognizes  this.  Shakspere  would 
not  let  the  players  "tear  a  passion  to  tatters."  He  directs 
thi-n,  "in  tlie  very  torrent,   tempest,  and  as  I  may  say, 
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whivhvind  of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a 
temperance  tliat  will  give  it  smoothness."  "The  turmoil, 
the  battle,  the  tumult  of  the  Iliad  ia  accompanied  by  the 
repose  of  studied  measure.  Amid  the  carnage  of  men  we 
see  tbe  gods  tranquil  spectators,  and  when  they  are  in  the 
conflict,  Achilles  rests."  80  in  Art.  The  same  beautiful 
combination  of  action  and  repose  in  nature  which  reflects 
from  the  verses  of  the  poet,  is  the  foremost  quality  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  The  noblest 
and  loveliest  statues  are  those  whose  pure  white  marhle  ia 
consecrated  not  more  to  life's  emotions  than  to  Repose. 
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61.  The  cessation  of  the  vital  activities  is  Doatli,  wliicli, 
though  commonly  spolcen  of  as  an  actual  existence,  is  simply 
anotlier  name  for  discontinuance.  All  forms  recipient  of 
life  die  some  time.  Some  few  may  be  privileged  to  survive 
the  rest,  even  for  thousands  of  years,  as  happens  with  certain 
trees,  but  the  same  death  which  in  regard  to  the  children  of 
meoj  while  it  surprises  many,  skips  not  one,  at  last  over- 
powers the  most  tenacious.  "Come  like  shadows,  ao  de- 
part," is  the  law  of  the  entire  material  creation,  in  iact,  as 
great  a  law  as  that  it  lives.  For  death  is  no  accident  of 
nature,  neither  is  it  in  the  least  degree  punitive.  It  is  an 
essential  and  benevolent  part  of  the  very  idea  of  materia] 
existence,  bound  up  with  the  original  scheme  and  method 
of  creation  as  completely  as  gravitatioii  is.  Things  die,  not 
because  they  have  been  sentenced  to,  judicially,  the  sentence 
being  effectuated,  as  often  supposed,  by  a  change  superin- 
duced upon  their  original  constitution;  but  because  without 
death,  nature  could  not  endure.  Birth,  growth,  and  arriving 
at  maturity,  as  completely  imply  decay  and  death  as  the 
source  of  a  river  implies  the  termination  of  it,  or  as  spring 
and  summer  imply  corn-fields  and  reaping.  Hence,  what- 
ever the  vigor  and  the  powers  of  repair  that  may  pertain  to 
any  given  structure,  whatever  resistance  it  may  ofier  to  the 
shocks  of  Ages,  Time,  sooner  or  later,  dissolves'  it;  careful, 
however,  to  renew  whatever  it  takes  away,  and  to  convert. 
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invai-iably,  every  end  into  a  new  beginning.  There  is  not  a 
grave  in  the  whole  circuit  of  nature  that  is  not  at  the  same 
moment  a  cradle. 

62.  That  death  was  brought  into  the  world  by  Adam,  we 
by  no  means  intend  to  deny.  Nothing  is  more  true.  Let 
us  rightly  understand,  however,  what  Mnd  of  death  it  was. 
For  death  is  no  unitary  thing;  there  are  as  many  ways  of 
dying  as  of  living.  Death  commonly  so  called  it  certainly 
was  not.  Scripture,  the  supposed  authority  for  the  popular 
belief,  rarely  speaks  of  physical  death.  It  uses  the  language 
of  the  material  world,  but  intends  spiritual  ideas.  Concern- 
ing itself  primarily  and  essentially  with  the  soul  of  man, 
what  it  has  to  say  about  his  body  is  but  casual.  Only  in 
purely  biographical  notices,  as  when  it  is  said  of  Joseph  that 
"he  died  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old,"  and  in  some  few 
such  texts  as  "it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,"  is 
physical  death  ever  alluded  to,  or  even  compatible  with  a 
just  and  practical  interpretation.  "In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  ahalt  surely  die,"  was  not  a  threat  that 
corporeal  death  should  be  inflicted;  it  signified  that,  break- 
ing the  commandment,  he  who  had  it  given  him,  should  lose 
the  high,  lovely  life  which  is  union  with  God,  and  sinlc  into 
irrelig^ousness,  which  is  infelicity  and  disquiet  He  died  to 
the  true  life  of  the  spirit  the  moment  tliat  he  tasted;  but  as 
to  his  material  body,  he  continued  as  he  was  before.  "He 
begat  sons  and  daughters,  and  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
years."  Equally  unscriptural  and  groundless  is  the  notion 
that  physical  death  was  even  an  appendix  to  the  "punish- 
ment." Adam  would  have  died  had  he  never  fallen,  and  so 
would  all  of  his  posterity,  though  none,  perhaps,  would  have 
died  of  disease.  Death  probably  would  have  resembled 
sinking  into  an  easy  and  gentle  slumber,  such  as  overtakes 
us  when  agreeably  fatigued;  it  would  have  been  that  eutha- 
nasia to  all  men  which  Augustus  Csesar  used  so  passionately 
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to  dedre,  and  which  is  so  beautifully  predicated  of  the 
Christian  in  a  well-known  and  lovely  hyma: — 

So  fexles  a  sammer  cloud  away, 

So  Einka  the  gale,  when  atornis  are  o'er, 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 
If  the  Pall  boro  in  any  way  on  physical  death,  it  wag  in 
leading  to  the  sensualities  which  often  hurry  it  on  with  pain ; 
and  to  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  peace  and  order  which 
make  so  much  of  it  unhappy  and  untimely.  It  is  absolutely 
need^I  that  man  should  die  as  to  his  material  body,  in 
order  that  he  may  rise  into  his  eternal  dwelling.  He  has 
fe^ulties  which  cannot  possibly  be  developed  here,  and  which 
can  only  expand  in  heaven,  or  under  purely  spiritual  con- 
ditions, so  that  it  is  only  by  dying  that  he  can  become  truly 
himself. 

63.  What  Scripture  really  tells  us,  is  that  physical  death 
was  not  brought  into  the  world  by  Adam ;  and  the  testimony 
of  the  inspired  volume  is  supported  by  the  incontestable 
evid^ice  of  science.  Geology  proves  that  the  world  had 
been  familiar  with  death  for  ages  before  mankind  was  placed 
upon  it;  every  fossU  in  the  museums  of  palseontology  is  a 
voucher  that  mortality  and  human  sin  neither  had  nor  pos- 
sibly could  have  the  least  connection;  to  suppose  otherwise, 
is  to  pla«e  the  effect  before  the  cause.  It  is  a  simple  evasion 
to  say,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  geological  teaching,  that  it 
was  only  man  who  became  subject  to  death  through  his 
moral  defection;  and  that  geology  does  not  object  to  this 
doctrine.  Geology  knows  but  of  a  single  law  of  life  and 
death.*    Assuming,  however,  that  no  geological  d 


*  See  for  the  arguments  set  forth  by  upholders  of  the  notion  here 
ft])u dialed,  the  Quarterly  Jounud  of  Fropheaj,  vol.  4,  p.  ,S17.  July, 
18.)2 
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hail  ever  been  made;  assuming  that  no  fossQ  shell  or  skele- 
ton, liad  ever  been  dug  up,  and  that  the  pre-Adamic  condi- 
tion of  the  globe  were  still  a  secret;  the  very  history  of  the 
creation  of  animals  and  plants,  in  the  gateway  of  the  Bible, 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  physical  death  is  proper  and  con- 
genital to  nature.  The  command  given  both  to  animals  and 
man  to  "be  fruitful  and  multiply,"  implies  the  removal  of 
successive  races  by  death;  otherwise  the  world  would  long 
since  have  been  overstocked;  plants,  for  their  part,  are  de- 
scribed as  created  "yielding  seed,"  which  carries  with  it  the 
same  inevitable  consequence.  Tlie  produce  of  so  minut«  a 
creature  as  a  fly  would,  if  unchecked,  'ioon  darken  the  air, 
and  render  whole  regions  desolate;  the  number  of  seed** 
ripened  by  a  single  poppy,  were  thev  all  to  grow  and  be 
fruitfiil  in  their  tiim,  would  in  a  few  years  suffice  to  clothe 
a  continent.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  object,  as  done  by  a 
certain  class  of  reasoners,  that  this  might  have  been  cor- 
rected by  a  supplementary  "miracle,"  but  to  evade  fair 
philosophical  deductions  by  inventing  and  ascribing  miracles 
where  none  are  spoken  of  and  none  are  wanted,  is  as  weak 
as  it  is  irreverent.  God  does  not  perform  his  work  so  im- 
perfectly or  short-sightedly  as  to  be  obliged  to  interpose  with 
miracles  to  set  it  right;  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  speculate  on 
the  possibility  of  something  supernatural  in  order  to  escape 
our  difficulties,  when  to  industry  and  patience  nature  itself 
is  sufficient  Death,  if  not  an  absolutely  necessary  and 
inalienable  counterpart  to  procreation,  or  being  fruitful  and 
multiplying;  is  at  least  a  concomitant  of  every  scene  of  pro- 
creation that  the  world  contains,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table: there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
animals  and  plants  now  existing  are  dissimilar  to  the  first 
individuals  of  their  respective  species,  but  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  resemble  in  all  points,  and  thus  in  the 
iwwer  of  procreating  their  like;  hence  may  we  be  assnred 
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that  with  the  creation  of  organized  beings  came  also  the 
limitation  of  their  life.  Mankind  could  be  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  as  Eve  was  created  before  the  Pall,  and  the  nuptial 
benediction  pronounced  upon  herself  and  consort. 

64.  The  supposition  that  physical  death  was  introduced 
by  human  sin,  requires  our  first  parents  to  have  been  inintl- 
neralle.  No  moral  state,  however  exalted,  could  possibly 
exempt  a  race  of  organized  beings  such  as  man,  however 
few  in  number,  and  though  inhabiting  the  feirest  and  safest 
of  material  worlds,  from  the  casual  injuries  of  which  organi- 
zation, from  its  very  delicacy,  is  susceptible.  The  same  fire 
by  which  Adam  "  unfallen,"  must  be  supposed  able  to  have 
warmed  himself,  would  have  burned  him  had  he  approached 
too  near.  Had  he  fallen  from  a  tree,  he  was  in  no  less  dan- 
ger of  a  broken  limb  than  ourselves ;  had  he  struclt  his  foot 
against  a  stone,  he  would  have  been  no  less  easily  bruised 
or  cut  From  such  injuries,  he  would  probably  have  reco- 
vered with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which  our  present  viti- 
ated state  of  body  debars  us  from  conceiving,  though  faintly 
memorialized  in  the  ready  cure  of  the  child  and  the  tempe- 
rate man  compared  with  the  tedious  and  uncertain  one  of 
the  drunkard ;  but  that  he  was  not  liable  to  them  cannot 
for  an  instant  be  supposed,  and  if  liable  to  them  at  all,  of 
course  he  was  susceptible  of  injuries  terrible  enough  to  kill. 
The  more  exquisite  the  capacity  for  life,  always  the  readier  is 
theliability  to  injury,  as  the  eye,  which  holds  the  highest  office 
in  the  empire  of  sense,  is  the  organ  most  easily  hurt  and  lost. 

65,  Death  has  its  proximate  causes,  and  its  remote  causes. 
The  remote  causes  are  thousand-fold ;  they  are  connected, 
directly  and  indirectly,  with  every  solid  and  fluid  in  the 
lody,  and  will  onlj'  be  determined,  therefore,  when  patho- 
logy shall  have  become  a  perfect  science.  Every  organ, 
and  membei,  and  tissue,  is  a  possible  threshold  of  death, 
and  thfcre  is  not  one  by  which  it  may  not  enter  unawares. 
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Our  life  contains  a  thousand  springs, 

And  ends  if  one  start  wrong; 
Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 

Should  keep  in  tune  so  long  I 

The  proximate  causes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  few,  and 
easily  understood,  being  resolvable  into  the  negation  of 
these  grand  ftindamental  processes  of  life  which  have  been 
described  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Reduced  to  their 
smallest  denomination,  we  saw  that  the  processes  in  question 
are  the  Assimilation  of  food,  and  the  Respiration  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  The  former  we  found  to  have  for  its  main  ob- 
ject, the  nourishment  of  the  blood,  the  organ  with  which 
that  fluid  is  pre-eminently  identified  being  the  heart  Re- 
spiration we  also  found  concerned  with  the  blood,  but  iden- 
tified peculiarly  with  the  lung$.  To  facts,  accordingly,  con- 
nected with  one  or  other  of  these  two  organs,  death,  like  life, 
is  in  all  cases  proximately  referable.  We  die,  proximately, 
either  because  the  blood  has  lost  enei^  and  volume,  or  be- 
cause atmospheric  air  is  insufficiently  admitted  to  it.  Po- 
pularly regarded,  death  consists  simply  in  has  of  hreaih; 
and  founded  as  the  common  idea  is,  upon  external  appear- 
ances, it  is  not  improper  thus  to  speak  of  it.  It  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  right  to  speak  of  things  in  our 
common  converse  as  ikey  appear  to  the  smsea.  We  should 
always  seek  to  think  with  the  philosopher—to  understand 
what  is  the  genuine  truth — but  in  our  ordinary  intercourse 
with  one  another  in  daily  life,  it  is  proper  and  expedient  to 
speak  of  things  as  they  seem;  to  say,  for  example,  of  the 
aun,  that  it "  rises."  So  in  the  ease  of  the  dying.  Here,  to 
appearance,  the  breath  only  is  concerned.  The  breath,  ac- 
cordingly, do  we  alone  take  note  of,  and  flirther,  in  truth, 
we  need  not  look.  Whatever  terrible  disease  may  be  ra- 
vaging the  frame ;  whatever  paralysis  may  hold  the  organs 
of  sense  and  locomotion  in   deadly  torpor — if  there  bt 
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Breathing,  we  know  that  all  is  not  over  yet.  "  While  there 
is  life,  there  is  hope,"  is  only  a  paraphrase  of— -while  thcro 
ia  breath,  there  ia  life.  The  primary  cause  of  death  may 
date  from  years  before ;  it  may  baffle  all  physicians  and 
physiology  to  determine ;  but  in  the  final  one  there  ia  no 
enigma. 

'Tis  the  cesaation  of  breath ; 

Silent  and  motionless  we  lie. 

And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 

I  saw  our  little  Gertrude  die  ; 

She  left  off  breathing,  and  no  more 

I  smooth.' d  the  pillow  beneath  her  head. 

She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 

Like  violets  &ded  were  her  eyes. 

By  this  we  knew  she  was  dead. 

Through  the  open  window  looted  the  skiea 

Into  the  chamber  where  she  lay. 

And  the  wind  was  like  the  sound  of  wings, 

As  if  Angela  came  io  bear  her  away. 

Wedded  to  pictures  and  external  shows  of  things,  and 
inapt  to  rise  from  the  merely  symbolical  representations  to 
the  holy  presence  of  the  thing  signified.  Pagan  antiquity 
deemed  that  the  breath  waa  the  very  life  itself  So  per- 
suaded were  they  of  the  identity,  that  they  even  thought 
that  by  inhaling  the  last  sighs  of  their  dying  friends,  to 
suck  the  fleeting  spirit  into  their  own  bodies.  Many  beauti- 
ful allusions  to  this  occur  in  the  poets:  Anna,  lamenting 
over  Dido,  exclaims  as  she  expires,  "And  ah!  let  me  catch 
it  with  my  mouth,  if  there  be  yet  any  stray  breath  about 
her  lips!"  A  collection  of  the  references  may  be  seen  in 
Kirchman,  who,  in  his  little  book,  De  Futienhm  Eomanorwm.^ 
devotes  a  chapter  to  the  superstitions  this  people  connected 
with  the  breath  of  the  dying.  The  elegy  of  Bion  on  Adonis 
contains  one  of  such  far  higher  beauty  than  any  of  the  Eoman 
poefs  afford,  that  it  ia  surprising  he  makes  no  mention  of  it, 
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"Rouse  thee  a  little,  Adonis,  and  again  liis  last  time  kiss  mel 
Kiss  me  just  so  far  as  there  is  life  in  tliy  kiss;  (ill  from  thy  heart 
thj  spirit  siiail  have  ebbed  into  my  lips  and  my  soul,  and  I  shall 
have  drained  thy  sweet  love-potion,  and  drunk  out  thy  love ;  and 
I  wUl  treasure  this  kiss,  even  as  it  were  Adonia  himself." 

66.  While  legitimate  to  speak  of  death  as  "ceasing  to 
breathe,"  we  must  remember,  therefore,  that  breath  lessnt^ 
is  only  Apart  of  the  idea  of  death.  OrdinarDy  the  circula- 
tion goes  on  a  little  longer,  requiring,  if  death  is  to  be  affi- 
liated on  a  single  event,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  heart 
rather  than  to  the  lungs.  Slowly  and  sadly  does  the  blood 
consent  to  death ;  like  the  tenderness  of  woman,  its  ministra- 
tion is  first  and  last  in  the  history  of  life;  that  which  was 
our  safety,  and  stronghold,  and  delight  in  our  noon-day 
vigor,  in  our  sunset  is  still  sedulous  and  feithfiil. 
O  my  lovel  my  wife! 

Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath. 

Upon  thy  beauty  yet  hath  had  no  power : 

Thou  art  not  conquer'd ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 

Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks. 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
Both  ideas  are  right  in  their  own  province  and  connection. 
It  is  true  that  the  heart  is  the  last  to  die;  it  is  true  that  the 
ceasii^  to  breathe  is  death.  The  question  to  be  answered  is 
simply,  how  is  death  most  truly  signified,  and  in  what  for- 
mula of  words  is  it  most  accurately  described.  Here,  we 
have  already  seen,  there  is  no  mystery.  That  which  in 
death  arrests  the  attention  of  the  bystander,  and  tells  only 
too  surely  that  all  anxieties  and  cares  are  over,  is  the  ex- 
ternal, visible  circumstance,  the  ceasing  to  breathe,  not  the 
invisible,  secret  circumstance  of  the  blood  ceasing  to  move; 
and  thus,  though  the  latter  may  be  last  in  point  of  time, 
the  former  is  death  ostensibly ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  vin- 
dicate the  expressions  summed  up  in  "the  breath  of  life," 
the  synonym  in  all  ages  of  vitality.     A  true  idea  of  the 
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cause  of  deatli  will  of  course  include  both  circumstances ; 
whichever  occurs  first,  the  other  is  sure  to  follow  almost  im- 
mediately, just  as  they  are  themselves  inevitably  brought 
on,  though  Iraa  rapidly  and  directly,  by  the  stoppage  of  any 
other  of  the  vital  functions, 

67.  Essentially,  then,  death  is  the  devitalizing  and  disor- 
ganizing of  the  Blood,  We  showed,  when  speaking  of  food, 
tliat  it  is  from  the  blood  that  every  tissue  aud  organ  of  the 
body  is  constructed  and  repaired;  and  that  as  thrae  are  con- 
tinually wasting  away,  there  is  a  proportionate  demand 
made  upon  the  fountain  from  which  alone  they  are  renew- 
able. It  is  obvious  that  if  the  needful  supply  of  food  for 
the  blood  be  withheld,  the  blood  itself  must  diminish  and 
lose  in  virtue.  It  becomes  too  much  reduced  to  circulate 
vigorously,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  wasted  tissues, 
and  the  body  gradually  withers  away.  This  is  most  obvi- 
ously shown  in  the  lingering  and  miserable  death  induced 
by  starvation.  But  it  is  common  also  as  the  result  of  cer- 
tain diseases,  which  prevent  the  digestive  organs  from  assi- 
milating a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  maintain  the  required 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  vital  fluid.  To  deficiencies  of 
this  nature  may  be  referred  an  endless  variety  of  morbid 
affections,  one  disease  springing  from  another,  as  sickness 
from  drinking  of  poisoned  wells.  So  with  death  proximately 
connected  with  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  If  the  natural 
power  of  breathing  be  so  affected,  whether  by  disease  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  or  by  mechanical  hindrance,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  inspiration  of  air  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply 
the  needful  oxygen,  the  balance  of  action  between  the  heart 
and  lunga  is  upset,  and  death  ensues  as  surely  as  in 
the  former  case.  In  cholera,  according  to  one  theory  of 
this  direM  malady,  although  the  blood  circulates  freely, 
and  the  patient  breathes  as  in  health;  from  some  unknown 
cause  connected  with  the  nervous  system,  the  blood  fails  to 
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(lenome  aerated.  The  discoloration  of  the  body  is  attributed 
to  ita  siiper-carbonized  condition.*  Not  without  reason  then, 
has  the  blood  always  been  femous,  and  regarded  as  the  very 
seat  of  life.  Blood  and  the  life  have  in  all  ages  been  con- 
vertible terms,  and  justly.  In  Hades,  says  Homer,  "the 
shades  cun  neither  speak,  nor  recognize  the  living,  except 
they  first  diink  blood."  But  it  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  used  as  a  name  for  life.  This  has  been  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Air,  just  as  the  human  race,  though  born  of 
woman,  and  nourished  by  her,  is  proudly  called  Man.  The 
only  approach  to  such  use  is  in  such  phrases  as  to  "  shed 
blood,"  meaning  to  kill;  and  calling  death  by  the  name  of 
"the  sword,"  An  oath  with  the  ancient  Scythians  was  "  by 
wind  and  sword,"  meaning  "by  life  and  death,"  The  dignity 
which  has  in  all  ages  been  connected  with  Eed,  as  a  color, 
probably  owes  its  ascription,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  sanctity 
of  that  ot  which  blood  is  the  chief  sign  and  emblem. 

68  Violent  deaths  similarly  come  either  of  arrested  cir- 
culation, as  in  the  case  of  bleeding  to  death,  and  death  by 
lightning  or  of  arrested  respiration,  as  in  strangulation, 
stifimg,  ind  suffocation  by  drowning,  or  by  inhaling  noxious 
■\apori,,  such  as  the  fumes  of  charcoal.  A  violent  blow  on 
the  head,  affecting  the  brain ;  or  upon  the  stomach,  affecting 
the  ganglionic  centres,  although  unattended  by  fracture, 
kills  bj  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  which  is  instanta- 
neously followed  by  stoppage  both  of  the  circulation  and 
the  bre'ithing.  Both  of  these  great  functions  of  course 
require  that  the  nervous  system  shall  be  in  good  order,  and 


^  Cholera,  eay  others,  appears  to  kill  by  separating  the  serum  and 
the  craEsamentum  of  the  blood.  The  former  runs  off  by  the  bowels; 
the  latter  clogs  the  minute  vessels,  and  causes  the  discoloration. 
Assuming  this  to  he  the  true  theory,  it  is  a  no  less  beautiful  illustra- 
tion that  death  is  induced  by  the  rupluro  of  a  comiilcu 
dualism. 
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thus,  in  tracing  death  to  its  profounder  causeSj  we  find  that 
we  cannot  stop  till  in  the  presence  of  that  mighty  sphynx, 
the  Brain,  the  fountain  of  nervous  energy  to  the  whole 
body.  What  the  lungs  and  heart  are  to  the  blood,  the 
lungs  aud  brain  are  to  the  nervous  fluid,  which  circulates 
through  the  nerves  as  the  blood  does  through  the  vems, 
coexistent  and  coSxtensive  with  it.  Any  irregularity  in  the 
stream,  however  it  may  be  caused,  is  attended  of  course  by 
analogous  evils  to  the  system.  Denied  by  some,  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fluid  admits  nevertheless  of  demonstration,  both 
from  analogy,  and  by  inductions  founded  on  experience.  It 
exists  and  acts  according  to  laws  similar  to  those  which 
regulate  the  existence  and  action  of  the  blood,  of  which  it 
may  be  r^arded  as  a  higher  and  more  exquisite  species. 

The  following  table  of  the  proximate  causes  of  death  is 
kindly  furnished  me  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Henry  Browne,  of 
the  Manchester  Eoyal  School  of  Medicine.  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  at  once  recognizes  the  great  division  that  has  been 
adverted  to ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  reconcilea 
what  in  different  authors  appear  to  be  conflicting  views, 
though  essentially  the  same. 

By  BiCHAT        By  WATSOif        By  AiiaoN 

-     lotliB  to  to  the 

Heahi -Ansemia -^  Heart. 


Death  is  traced 


*  Tlie  term  a^ha/xia  is  often  misapplied  to  1: 

perly,  it  denotes  noUiing  more  than  the  cessation  of  the  pnlse,  rr^6fis- 

i  See  on  the  proximate  causes  of  death,  and  its  phenomena,  as 
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69  Among  the  infenor  inimils  death  'n  lefenble  to 
anilogouf  if  not  jlenticnl  hmiiiances  to  the  due  peitorm 
ij]re  of  the  Tital  function  Deprivation  of  food  and  tji 
Molent  shocks  to  the  nenous  Bvstem  especially  nhere  a 
bram  li  present  e\i  osure  to  severe  cold  are  among  the 
more  frequent  cause*  one  ciicum  tance  oi  inother  bting 
more  quickly  and  imminently  fatal  according  to  the 
iliosynciacy  <.f  the  apecies  is  we  travel  toviaids  the 
outeimojt  cirtles  cf  iiiimal  lite  conditions  which  would 
epeedJj  deatioy  a  human  being  a  quadruped  or  i  !  ird  are 
borne  howevei  with  astonifching  mliffeieuLe  It  has  olten 
been  olserved  of  despcritelj  wounded  =!oldier%  who  have 
nevertheless  recovered,  that  while  in  most  cases  nothing  is  so 
60on  destroyed  as  human  life,  in  others  there  is  nothing 
harder  to  dislodge.  Applied  to  many  of  the  smaller  races 
of  the  animal  world  this  almost  becomes  a  rule.  To  say 
nothing  of  those  extraordinary  animalcules  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,*  may  be  dried  into 
mummies,  kept  indefinitely  in  that  state,  and  then  revived; 
creatures  even  so  large  as  insectsf  are  in  many  cases  nearly 
proof  against  the  ordinaiy  agents  of  vital  overthrow- 
Several  extraordinary  instances  of  this  may  be  read  in  that 
amusing  work  "Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  162- 


above  briefly  set  forth,  tie  excellent  Outlines  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology  of  Dr.  Alison.  Edinbui^h,  1833. 
*  TractB  upon  the  Nature  of  Animals,  vol.  1,  p.  xxxvi.,  Ac 
f  Insects  are  commonly  cited  to  express  idem  of  amalineas.  Bui 
to  innumerable  creatures  they  are  what  iviiales  and  elephants  are  to 
ourselves.  The  animal  which  holds  the  middle  place  in  the  scale 
of  siie,  reckoning  li-om  the  Monas  crgmsetiJjim,  the  minutest  to  which 
our  microscopes  have  yet  reached,  is  the  common  house-fly.  That 
is,  there  are  as  many  degrees  of  size  between  the  house-fly  and  tlie 
Monas,  reckoning  downiMH-ds,  as,  reckoning  upwsirdij,  there  are  be- 
Iweeii  the  house-fly  and  the  whale. 
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167,  &G.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  latter  cj-ealuruB, 
like  reptiles,  can  better  endure  intense  heat  than  intense  cold, 
of  which  they  always  stand  in  dread.  Tenacity  of  life  is 
wonderfully  exhibited  also  in  the  tortoise  family,  and  in 
toads,  which  appear  to  be  capable  of  Jiving  in  a  state  of 
torpidity  for  very  considerable  periods.  The  stories  how- 
ever, so  common  in  newspapers,  of  their  leaping  out  of 
atones  when  suddenly  broken  in  two,  and  oat  of  timber 
when  being  sawn,  seem  to  be  none  of  them  sufficiently 
authenticated.  Many  naturalists  positively  deny  that  it  ever 
occurs.  Experiments  made  by  Dr.  Bnckland  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  when  totally  secluded  from  the  access 
of  atmospheric  air,  these  creatures  cannot  live  a  year,  and 
that  they  cannot  survive  beyond  two  years  if  entirely  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  food. 

70,  Death  purely  from  old  age,  whether  in  man  or  the 
inferior  animals,  is  of  course  not  to  be  confounded  with  such 
as  comes  of  accident  or  disease.  Here  it  is  induced  by  the 
gradual  closing  up  of  delicate  vessels;  the  hardening  and 
ossification  of  tissues;  the  languid  and  imperfect  action  of 
important  organs.  These  changes  promote  others;  by  and 
bye  some  principal  part  becomes  affected,  and  lastly,  where 
present,  the  great  dualism  of  heart  and  lungs.  No  creature 
can  exist  without  these  changes  taking  place  in  it,  and 
superinducing,  sooner  or  later,  senility  and  dissolution. 
Agerasia  belongs  only  to  the  soul;  this  alone  lives  in  per- 
petuity of  youth. 

71.  In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  in  the  Animal,  death 
is  the  stoppage  of  the  process  which  maintains  life.  Starva- 
tion, drought,  exposure  to  intense  frost,  or  to  an  atmosphere 
mfected  with  acids  and  other  obnoxious  chimney-products, 
will  arrest  the  functions  of  plant-life  as  effectually  as  the 
opposite  conditions  encourage  them.  Plants  suffer  the  more 
sorely  from  such  influences  through  their  inability  to  move 
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away  frojn  the  place  of  danger.  To  compensate  this,  they 
are  endowed  with  a  tenacity  of  life  far  exceeding  that  of 
animals,  or  at  least,  of  aniniala  of  equal  rank.  The  stricken 
quadruped  Mis  never  to  rise  again;  the  stricken  plant  huds 
anew  in  calm  endurance.  "There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  he 
cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender 
hraneh  of  it  will  not  cease.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax 
old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground; — ■ 
yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth 
houghs  like  a  plant." 

72.  In  the  mineral  world,  death  is  simply  Decomposition. 
All  bodies  resolve  into  their  elements  at  the  time  of  death ; 
but  whereas  in  plants  and  animals  this  occurs  only  as  the 
result  and  supplement  of  death,  in  minerals  death  and  de- 
composition are  the  same.  Life,  we  must  remember,  is 
expressed  in  the  mineral  simply  as  chemical  affinity; — no 
fimctiona  take  place  in  it;  death  accordingly,  consists  simply 
in  the  setting  aside  of  that  affinity.  Some  stronger  affinity 
coming  into  operation  from  without,  one  or  more  of  the 
constituent  elements  is  drawn  away,  and  the  substance  ceases 
to  exist.  No  mere  melting,  or  crushing,  or  pulverizing,  or 
modelling  by  the  hands  of  Art,  affects  the  life  of  a  mineral. 
Though  a  piece  of  marble  be  ground  into  impalpable 
powder,  the  atoms  are  living  marble  still;  every  fragment  is 
still  animated  by  the  life  which  holds  together  its  component 
lime  and  carbonic  acid;  the  minutest  particle  as  completely 
represents  and  embodies  the  nature  of  the  original  mass  as 
a  drop  of  spray  from  the  advancing  wave  does  that  of  the 
sea.  Such  at  least  is  it  to  the  eye  of  the  chemist.  To  the 
unversed  in  his  magical  science,  demolition  is  annihilation, 
and  in  a  limited  sense,  it  is  not  erroneous  thus  to  regard  it. 
Put  side  by  side,  the  compact  and  solid  stone  naturally 
speaks  more  of  life  than  the  mere  heap  of  scattering  dust; 
the  one  preserves  the  chiselled  writing  of  forty  centuries,  the 
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other  disappears  with  the  first  curl  of  wind.  Hence  it  is 
tliat  in  Scripture,  dust  is  the  coramon  name  for  what  is 
unvitalized  or  dead;  while  Stone  or  Sock,  which  give  the 
highest  possible  idea  of  solidity  and  permanence,  characters 
the  very  opposite  to  those  of  dust,  are  the  equally  common 
appellations  of  the  Fountain  of  Life.  Mr.  Ruskin  explains 
these  beautiAd  metaphors  on  the  principle  that  with  consoli- 
dation we  naturally  connect  the  idea  of  purity,  and  with 
disintegration  that  of  foulness,  "The  purity  of  the  rock," 
says  he,  "contrasted  with  the  foulness  of  dust  or  mould,  is 
expressed  by  the  epithet  'living,'  very  singularly  given  to  the 
rock  m  almost  all  languages."  Doubtless  there  is  a  truth  in 
this,  for  life  and  purity,  both  in  the  physical  and  the  moral 
world,  are  correlative,  but  as  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  acknow- 
ledges in  the  nest  sentence,  the  deeper  reason  is  the  coherence 
of  the  particles  in  the  stone,  and  their  utter  disunion  in  tlie 
case  of  the  dust.  The  page  is  well  worth  turning  to,  not 
merely  for  the  philosophic  views  on  the  general  subject  of 
inorganic  life,  but  for  the  admirable  commentary  on  the  text 
that  "pureness  is  made  to  us  so  desirable  because  expressive 
of  the  constant  presence  and  energizing  action  of  the  Deity 
in  matter,  through  which  all  things  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being;  and  that  foulness  is  painful  as  the  accompani- 
ment of  disorder  and  decay,  and  always  indicative  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Divine  support."*  Neither  consolidation  nor 
purity  are  at  all  times  intended  in  this  remarkable  epithet. 
In  Virgil,  for  example: — 

Fronte  eab  adversa  seopaliB  pendentibus  antrum; 

Intns  aquie  dulees,  viwque  sedUia  soico. 

Nympharura  domus.— {JSi^e^^^  i.  16-18.) 
"Oppoeit*  is  a  cave,  the  retreat  of  the  wood-nymphs,  formed  by 
over-hanging  racks;   inside  are  limpid  waters,  and  seals  of  lisafytg 

*  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  73-75. 
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What  then  sliall  be  the  meaning  here?  At  first  sight  there 
is  none.  But  when  ive  bethink  ourselves  that  the  cool,  hu- 
mid atmosphere  of  such  sweet  natural  summer-houses  and 
grottoes  as  the  poet  describes,  causes  every  surfece  upon 
which  the  light  can  fall  to  clothe  itself  with  green  and  most 
delicate  moss,  in  an  instant  the  words  become  animated  and 
picturesque,  we  hear  the  trickling  waters,  and  feel  ourselves 
sheltering  from  the  fervid  noonday  sun,  each  great  stone  a 
living  cushion  for  our  repose.  The  charaeteristic  of  true 
poetry  is,  that  by  single  words  thus  artlessly  introduced,  it 
awakens  all  the  most  beautiful  memories  and  associations 
of  the  heart. 

73.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  inorganic  eompmtnds. 
The  life  of  the  simple  substances,  the  fii\y  or  sixty  primitive 
elements,  or  as-yet-undecompounded  bodies,  is  much  leas 
precarious.  When,  under  cheraicaJ  agency,  a  compound  is 
broken  up,  though  the  mass  ceases  to  be,  the  constituents 
are  in  no  wise  affected.  As  in  the  crowding  together  of  a 
multitude  of  men  ibr  some  great  social  or  political  object, 
though  it  is  the  assemblage  which  attracts  our  attention, 
every  member  of  it  has  an  interior,  unnoticed  life  iif  his 
own,  so  is  it  with  the  several  elements  which  in  combination 
form  the  acid  or  the  salt.  The  compound  has  one  life,  the 
elements  have  another;  and  as  the  individuals  which  com- 
pose the  meeting  live  on,  though  the  meeting  itself  dissolves 
and  dies  with  the  conclusion  of  the  business  that  brought  it 
together,  so  do  the  simple  elements  of  destroyed  compounds ; 
they  separate,  not  to  perish,  but  to  enter  upon  new  activi- 
ties. Though  several  even  of  the  most  solid  of  the  simple 
substances  may,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  be  volatilized 
and  altogether  dissipated,  zinc  and  potassium  for  instance 
among  the  metals,  no  one  can  say  that  any  one  of  these 
auhstanees  is  destructible  ahsoluiely.  No  one  can  assert  that 
like  iodine  vaporized  and  condensed  in  a  Florence  flask,  or 
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like  camplior  in  a  glass  jar  (which  evaporates  only  ra  de- 
scend again  in  glittering  frost-work),  they  do  not  consolidate 
afresh.  That  they  would  do  so  we  should  certainly  expect, 
though  it  is  quitfi  as  likely  that  when  bo  attenuated,  new 
changes  and  decompositions  come  into  process,  causing  them 
to  return  to  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  form  of  some  otiier  "pri- 
mitive element ;"  for,  as  we  saw  in  our  second  chapter,  it  is 
not  only  possible,  hut  extremely  probable,  that  all  the  so- 
called  primitive  elements  are  but  different  presentations  of 
two  fundamental  ones,  their  respective  atoms  being  variously 
associated,  and  giving  us  oxygen,  gold,  silex,  &c.,  in  turn, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  union.  For  anything  we  can 
tell,  the  identical  oxygen,  gold,  siiex,  &c.,  of  the  primreval 
world,  are  still  in  being,  though  in  the  course  of  ages  they 
may  have  undergone  innumerable  vicissitudes.  For  aught 
we  know,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primeval  gold,  silver,  ifcc, 
may  in  great  measure  have  perished,  and  as  many  repro- 
ductions have  occurred  in  the  secret  but  mighty  laboratory 
of  inorganic  nature,  as  there  have  been  procreations  of 
plants  and  animals  in  its  organic  realm. 
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TBE  VAniOVS  T.EASES  OFI'IFE. 

74.  Though  death  is  the  universal  end,  nothing  is  more 
curiously  varied  than  the  Lease  of  existence.  The  present 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  mast  interesting  mysteries  in  the  economy 
of  life — tlie  question,  why  do  things  live  for  determinate 
periods?  We  do  not  mean,  why  do  certain  indimdvah  die 
earlier  than  others  of  their  kind,  as  when  infants  and  young 
people  are  removed  by  death ;  but  why  does  the  ordinary 
maximum  of  age  vary  so  immensely  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent species  of  things;  why  do  some  come  to  maturity  and 
perish  in  less  than  a  year,  while  others  endure  for  three, 
four,  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  even  for  thousands  of  years  t 
For  that  the  duration  of  the  different  species  of  animals 
and  plants  is  thus  determinate,  k  certain ;  every  one  of  them 
has  a  lease  of  life  peculiar  to  itself,  though  true  that  in  the 
greater  part  the  exact  term  remains  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
Did  we  know  the  minute  history  of  horse  and  lion,  thrush 
and  pelican,  antelope  and  red-breast;  were  we  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  natural  constitution  of  each  brute  and 
bird,  the  duration  of  the  different  species  of  the  organized 
creation  would  unquestionably  allow  of  being  tabulated  as 
exactly  as  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  We 
might  anticipate  such  a  fixity  of  duration  from  the  deter- 
minate character  of  everything  else  which  concerns  living 
beings.     Every  specits  of  animal  and  plant  has  its  deter- 
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minate  form,  size,  and  organization  ;  the  jwriod  of  gestation, 
though  it  differs  widely  in  the  aggregate  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, is  invariably  the  same  in  the  same  species ;  similarly, 
the  growing  of  seeds,  which  is  vegetable  incubation,  and  the 
period  of  the  flowering  of  plants,  are  in  any  given  species 
uniformly  the  same ;  it  is  but  reasonable  then  to  expect  that 
there  are  definite  leases  of  existence,  and  observation  proves 
the  opinion  to  be  well-founded.  Under  hostile  conditions, 
the  allotted  periods  of  duration  may  doubtless  be  greatly 
shortened,  as  experience  shows  us  every  day,  while  under 
favorable  ones  they  may  sometimes  be  surprisingly  extended. 
As  in  the  human  species,  mortality  cuts  down  myriads  before 
puberty,  whUe  now  and  tlien  we  are  called  to  wonder  at  an 
Old  Parr,  so  in  all  other  tribes  of  being,  though  the  unusual 
longevity  is  perhaps  never  so  great  in  proportion.  Making 
all  allowance  for  such  exceptions,  and  giving  cverytliing  fair 
judgment,  it  still  comes  true  that  there  is  a  fixed  lease  which 
the  mass  of  the  healthy  individuals  of  the  species  attain, 
and  beyond  which  the  life  of  tbe  mass  is  seldom  prolonged. 
Whether  all  or  any  living  things  at  present  reach,  even  in 
exceptional  cases,  the  fxdl  term  of  life  originally  allotted  to 
thar  ra«e,  it  is  impossible  to  know — the  probability  would 
seem  that  few,  perhaps  none,  reach  their  intended  maximum, 
except  an  individual  here  and  there.  That  individuals  do 
sometimes  prodigiously  outlive  tbeir  generation,  certainly 
does  not  seem  explicable  on  any  supposition  but  that  in  the 
longEevala  the  native  capacity  is  fully  realized.  We  ought 
perhaps  to  consider  enormous  ages  less  as  exceptions  to  the 
rule  than  as  revelations  of  the  lease  with  which  the  species 
is  potentially  gifted  by  the  Almighty.  Thus,  if  a  certain 
percentage  of  mankind  live  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a 
certain  percentage  of  horses  to  sixty,  are  not  these  ages  to 
be  esteemed  the  terms  respectively  prescribed  in  the  begin- 
Qiug?     Very  little  is  yet  known  with  certainty  as  to  the 
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periods  uf  life  ordinarily  attained.  Beyond  some  broad, 
general  peculiarities  in  the  larger  classes  of  living  things, 
and  tolerably  correct  statistics  respecting  the  animals  man 
is  most  familiar  with,  and  the  shortest  and  longest  lived 
plants,  scarcely  anything  precise  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 
The  literature  of  natural  history  is  almost  barren  upon  the 
subject;  physiologists  generally  dismiss  it  in  a  paragraph. 
Buffon  is  the  most  copious  in  detached  observations ;  the 
best  summary,  brief  though  it  be,  is  contained  perhaps  in 
the  admirable  and  celebrated,  little  treatise  of  Hufeland.* 
The  recently  published  work  of  the  eminent  Parisian  savani 
Flourens,f  to  which  attention  baa  been  so  largely  attracted 
in  intelligent  circles,  sets  forth  a  masterly  doctrine  on  the 
relation  between  the  period  of  attaining  maturity  and  the 
duration  of  life,  amending  the  well-known  theory  of  Buffon, 
and  placing  it  on  a  sound  physiological  basis ;  but  in  other 
respects  it  has  little  really  new.  The  whole  subject  is  thus 
ia  its  ia&DCy.  The  profounder  and  more  interesting  ques- 
tion, or  part  of  the  question,  namely,  why  the  divine  lease 
of  life  varies  so  widely;  why,  for  example,  the  rabbit  is 
ordained  to  live  for  only  eight  years,  while  the  dog  is  al- 
lowed to  run  on  to  twenty-four ;  why  the  wheat-plant  fruits 
and  dies  in  a  few  months,  while  the  cedar  is  appointed  to 
watch  the  lapse  of  centuries;  this  appears  wholly  untouched, 
probably  from  its  involving  a  spiritual  idea,  usually  the  last 
to  be  considered,  though  the  first  in  importance  and  illu- 
minating power.  That  there  is  a  reason  for  the  various 
duration  of  life,  we  may  be  sure ;  ^ere  can  be  nothing  acci- 


*  The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  excellently  edited,  in  one  volume, 
by  Erasmus  Wilson,  1853. 

f  On  Human  Longevity,  and  the  amount  of  Life  upon  the  Globe. 
From  the  French,  by  Charlee  Martel,  1855, 
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dental  or  capricious  about  it ;  what  that  reason  may  be,  is  a 
magnificent  problem  for  Qiristiaii  philosophy. 

75.  The  question  applies  of  course  only  to  organized 
beings,  at  least  in  its  fulness.  In  minerals,  for  reasons 
already  amply  stated,  duration  is  altogether  irregular  and 
indeterminate.  Euled  wholly  by  contingencies,  no  scale  of 
existence  can  be  drawn  up  with  regard  either  to  simple  or 
to  compound  bodies.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  diamond 
averages  so  many  years;  gold  so  many  more;  flint  so  many 
less.  The  same  with  any  composite  substance,  as  a  lump  of 
marble,  or  a  mass  of  common  salt;  it  lives  as  long  as  it  is 
not  assailed  by  the  particular  chemical  agencies  which  would 
decompc«e  it,  and  which  nothing  in  the  substance  itself  can 
repel:  it  is  liable  to  them  from  the  first  moment  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  may  thus  be  extinguished  in  an  hour,  or  enjoy  a 
kind  of  immortality,  conditional  on  its  seclusion  from 
them.  How  vast  the  antiquity  of  many  a  little  pebble,  yet 
how  slender  the  tenure  of  its  existence,  which"  a  few  drops 
of  acid  would  overthrow  in  as  few  minutes!  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that,  as  if  in  prefiguration  of  the  higher 
kingdoms  of  nature — a  beautiful  subject,  hereafter  to  be 
illustrated  at  length — m  the  more  exquisite  and  delicate 
developments  of  the  mineral  world,  or  crystals,  there  are 
species  that  actually  seem  subject  to  a  kind  of  natural  and 
organic  dissolution.  After  arriving  at  what  may  be  esteemed 
a  kind  of  maturity,  certain  crystals  decompose,  (of  course 
under  the  influence  of  new  conditions  at  variance  with  those 
under  which  they  were  formed,)  and  decaying,  give  curious 
skeletons  of  what  they  were  in  the  bloom  of  their  existence. 
Such  relics  are  found  in  mines,  often  with  crystals  of  different 
composition  forming  amid  the  ruins  of  the  extinct  one,  just 
as  on  the  shoulders  of  an  ancient  oak  we  may  sometimes  sea 
sapling  trees  of  other  species,  the  products  of  seeds  carried 
thither  by  some  bird  or  wafting  wind,  and  which  have  fat- 
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teued  on  its  decaying  heart.  Vary  the  text-word  to  suit  the 
especial  theme,  and  there  is  no  part  of  creation  to  which 
tHose  fine  phUosophic  vera^  of  Pope's  will  not  apply: — 

See  dying  vegetables  life  Bustain, 

And  life  dissolTing,  vegetate  again; 

All  forms  that  perisli,  other  forms  supply ; 

By  turns  we  cafdi  (lie  vital  breath,  and  die. 

There  is  no  essentitd  difference  between  the  violent  death  of 
the  crystal  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  and  the  quasi- 
natural  in  the  mine;  only  in  the  latter  the  idea  of  deter- 
minate duration  seems  first  to  reveal  itself. 

76.  To  obtain  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  respecting 
the  duration  of  life,  it  is  requisite  that  a  tolerable  acquaiat- 
ance  should  be  formed  with  the  particular  circumstances 
and  phenomena  of  vital  action,  also  Lvith  a  fair  number  of 
the  species  of  thinp.  No  true  advance  can  be  made  in  any 
department  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  while  we  rest  in 
such  generalities  as  beasts,  birds,  and  fishts;  we  must  learn 
^eeies  minutely  and  accurately,  watching  them  from  season 
to  season,  and  from  year  to  year,  and  penetrating,  as  fer  as 
possible',  into  their  anatomy.  None  are  better  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  so  good,  as  our  own  common  native  plants,  and 
wild  animals,  winged  and  wingless,  with  which  we  can  so 
readily  become  ^.miliar,  and  ignorant  of  which  no  one  can 
pretend  to  the  name  of  naturalist  With  such  knowledge 
in  hand,  the  further  steps  can  be  taken  pleasantly  and 
safely,  but  not  before.  We  shall  consider,  primarily,  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  duration  of  life  in  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  seeing  that  this  is  essentially  the  outline  and 
prefigurement  of  the  Animal,  and  thus  the  natural  starting- 
point  of  all  high  physiological  inquiry. 

77.  No  one  has  entered  Nature  through  its  "gate  Beauti- 
ful," the  world  of  plants,  without  soon  discovering  that  the 
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duration  of  life  is  liere  of  three  general  denominations. 
Some  species  are  annual,  or  rather  semi-annual,  living  I'rom 
spring  only  to  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  the  same  year ; 
others  are  biennial,  living  to  the  close  of  the  second  autumn, 
but  never  beyond  it;  the  greater  part  are  perennial,  or  com- 
petent to  live  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Annuals  include 
many  of  the  commoner  garden  flowers  and  culinary  vege- 
tables, as  marigolds  and  lupines,  peas  and  beans,  which  re- 
quire accordingly  to  be  freshly  raised  from  seed  every  season : 
biennials  are  likewise  common  in  gardens:  perennials  com- 
prise all  those  plants  which  form  the  staple  vegetation  of 
a  country,  withering  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  winter,  and 
even  dying  down  to  the  roots,  but  sprouting  afresh  with  the 
return  of  spring;  also  the  countless  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  whether  deciduous  or  ever-green.  The  perennials 
exhibit  as  great  diveisity  m  lease  of  life  as  the  different 
^pei  les  ot  animals  Some  decay  in  as  few  as  four  or  five 
ye'irs,  others,  often  remaikible  for  their  odoriferous  and 
balsamic  qualities,  as  sage,  balm,  and  lavender,  endure  for 
ten  or  more;  next  come  the  larger  and  robnster  kinds  of 
shrubs,  as  rhododendrons  and  azaleas;  then  such  trees  as  are 
of  rapid  growth,  and  the  substance  of  which  is  soft,  as  the 
poplar  and  willow;  and  lastly,  those  mighty,  slow-growing, 
solid-wooded  pillars  of  the  forest,  as  the  cedar  and  oak,  at 
whose  feet  whole  nations  rise  and  fall.* 

"Non  hiemes  Ulaoi,  nou  flabra,  neque  imbrea 
ConrelluQt;  immota  manet,  multosque  per  annos 
Malta  virum  volvena  durnndo  seoula  vincitl" 

*  There  are  oliye-tree.'!  in  the  supposed  garden  of  Getlisemane 
which  have  been  estimated  at  two  fJiousand  years]  hut  these  are 
probably  mere  deacendanfa  of  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
narratives  of  tlie  Gospels,  put  forth  originally  as  suckers  from  tlieir 
roots,  and  tliua  to  be  regarded  rather  as  restorations  than  as  idon- 
tically  the  name. 
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Huft  MSI  nie  the  periods  of  lite  allotted  to  the  long  cvul 
trees  raa>  be  judged  trom  the  following  list  of  age'^  known 
to   hive  been    leithed    by  patriarchs   of    the    re^peLtive 


Cercis 

300  >earE 

;.        Wilnut 

qOO  years. 

Elm 

335     " 

Oiieiital  Plane 

1000     " 

Itv 

450    " 

Lime 

1100     " 

Maple 

516    " 

Sprnce 

1200     " 

Larch 

576    " 

Oak 

1500     " 

Orange 

610    " 

Cedar 

2000     " 

CpresB 

800    " 

Schubertia 

3000     " 

Ohre 

800t  " 

Yew 

,.  3200     " 

Four  and  five  thousand  yeare  are  assigned  to  the  Taxodium 
and  the  Adansonia,  and  Von  Martins  describes  Locust-trees 
in  the  South  American  forests  which  he  believes  to  have 
begun  their  quasi-inimortality  in  the  days  of  Homer. 
Whether  or  no,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  tiiat  the  world 
possesses  at  this  moment  limnff  memorials  of  antiquity  at 
least  as  old  as  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  human  art 
How  grand  and  solemn  is  even  the  thought  of  a  tree  coeval 
ivith  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh, 
yet  still  puttjng  forth  leaves,  and  inviting  the  birds  to  come 
and  "sing  among  the  branches!"  "Well  might  the  old 
preacher  of  Alexandria  discern  in  a  tree  the  terr^trial 
image  of  heavenly  truth. 

78.  The  way  in  which  the  ages  of  these  vegetable  Nestors 
have  been  ascertained  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  correctness. 
In  some  few  cases  the  data  have  been  furnished  by  historical 
records,  and  by  tradition;  but  the  botanical  archseologist 
has  a  resource  independent  of  either,  and  when  carefully 
used,  infallible.  The  whole  subject  of  the  signs  and  testi- 
monies of  particular  age  is  interesting,  and  deserves  to  be 
here  dealt  with,  but  unfortunately  scarcely  anything  is  yet 
known  about  it.     The  deficiency  is  much  to  be  rejirette*!. 
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seeing  that  it  is  oft«ii  of  serious  importance  to  the  intei-ests 
of  society  that  means  should  be  possessed  for  determining 
the  exact  period  of  a  given  life.  The  most  important  of  all, 
the  data  whereby  the  age  of  one  of  our  own  species  may  be 
determined,  are  as  yet  altogether  undiscovered.  Thougii 
long  habits  of  social  intercourse  may  enable  us  to  guess 
pretty  nearly,  by  the  altered  form  of  the  features,  wrinkles 
where  once  was  smoothness,  changes  in  the  color  and  luxu- 
riance of  the  Jiair,  also  in  the  gait  and  general  physical 
exterior,  still  it  is  only  a  guess ;  we  cannot  be  sure  until  we 
have  consulted  the  register  or  the  family  Bible.  With  the 
lower  animab  it  is  a  little  easier;  the  age  of  the  horse,  for 
instance,  to  about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  may  be  told  by 
its  teeth ,  the  horns  of  certain  quadnipeds  similarly  announce 
then  ages  up  to  a  given  epoch;  in  birds  the  age  may  some- 
times be  deduced  from  the  wear  and  altered  form  of  the 
bill;  in  the  whale  it  is  known  by  the  size  and  number  of  the 
laminse  of  "  whale-bone,"  which  increase  yearly,  and  seem  to 
indicate  a  maximum  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  to  this 
creature;  the  a^  of  fishes  appears  to  be  marked  on  tlieir 
scales,  as  seen  under  a  microscope;  and  that  of  molluscous 
animals,  such  as  the  oyster,  in  the  strata  of  their  shells; 
still,  there  is  no  certain  and  connected  knowledge  in  refer- 
ence to  any  but  the  fii-st-named,  and  even  this  applies  only 
to  the  youth  of  the  animal.  Of  all  the  forms  of  nature. 
Trees  alone  disclose  their  ages  candidly  and  freely.  In  the 
stems  of  all  trees  which  have  branchts,  that  is  to  say,  in  all 
le  increase  takes  place  by  means  of  an  annual 
it  of  wood,  spread  in  an  even  layer  upon  the  surfece 
of  the  preceding  one.  The  deposits  commence  the  first  sum- 
mer of  the  tree's  existence,  and  continue  as  long  as  it  sur- 
vives; hence,  upon  taking  a  horizontal  section  of  the  stem, 
a  set  of  beautifii!  concentric  circles  becomes  visible,  each 
drde  indicating  an  annual  deposit,  and  thus  marking  a  year 
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in  the  biography  of  the  general  mass.  So  much  for  the 
tolled  tree;  in  the  living  and  standing  one  of  couree  tho 
circles  are  concealed  from  view ;  to  learn  their  number  here, 
therefore,  some  ingenuity  is  required.  The  simplest  and 
most  certain  method  is  to  burrow  into  the  trunk  with  an 
instrument  like  an  immense  cheese-taster,  which  intersects 
every  layer,  and  draws  out  a  morsel  of  each,  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct for  enumeration.  Where  this  is  not  convenient,  the 
age  may  be  estimated  by  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  annual  rate  of  increase,  then  taking  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  at  about  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  calculating  by 
"rule  of  three."  Thus,  if  in  the  space  of  an  inch  there  be 
an  average  of  five  annual  layers,  a  hundred  inches  will  an- 
nounce five  hundred  years  of  life.  The  latter  method 
requires  to  be  used,  however,  with  extreme  caution,  because 
of  the  varying  rate  of  growth,  both  in  individual  trees,  and 
in  their  difierent  species.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  trees 
increase  much  fester  than  when  adult;  the  oak,  for  instance, 
grows  most  rapidly  between  its  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years ; 
and  when  old,  the  annua!  deposits  considei-ably  diminish,  so 
that  the  strata  are  thinner,  and  the  rings  proportionately 
closer.  Some  trees  slacken  in  rate  of  growth  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life;  the  layers  of  the  oak  become  thinner  after 
forty,  those  of  the  elm  after  fifty,  those  of  the  yew  after  sixty. 
Unless  allowance  be  made  for  this,  and  also  for  the  irregular 
thickness  of  the  layers,  which  vary  both  with  seasons  and 
with  the  position  of  the  tree  in  regard  to  the  sun,  errors  are 
inevitable.  The  concentric  circles  are  not  equally  distinct 
in  the  difierent  kinds  of  trees;  the  best  examples  occur  per- 
haps in  the  cone-bearers,  as  the  flr,  cedar,  and  pine.  The 
opinion  not  infrequently  held,  that  the  trees  of  cold  and 
temperate  countries  show  them  better  than  those  of  the 
tropics,  is,  however,  a  mistaken  one.  Certainly,  there  are 
equinoctial  woods  in  which  they  are  !ess  decidedly  marked 
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than  in  particular  European  ape  i  "i  !  ut  m  than  a  am 
they  are  plainer.  Indistiactneas  an  J  emphisia  m  the  iiD;^ 
are  phenomena  independent  of  climate  being  characteristic 
in  feet,  of  particular  species  generi  and  e\en  tamdieo 
There  are  trees  which  are  alto<^ther  destitute  of  lings 
These  belong  to  the  class  called  Endogena,  of  wbich  the 
noblest  and  typical  form  is  the  Palm.  Here  the  sign  of  age 
is  furnished  by  the  scars  or  stumps  of  the  fallen  leaves,  which 
are  of  enormous  size,  few  in  number,  and  produced  only 
upon  the  summit  of  the  lofty,  slender,  branchless  trunk.  A 
certain  number  of  new  leaves  expand  every  year,  and  about 
an  equal  number  of  the  oldest  decay,  so  that  by  taking  the 
total  of  the  soars,  and  dividing  it  by  the  average  annual  de- 
velopment of  new  leaves,  a  tolerable  approximation  may  be 
come  to.  But  it  can  rarely  be  relied  upon;  it  is  a  method 
indeed  by  no  means  univereally  practicable,  the  scars  of  the 
fellen  leaves  being  very  variable  in  their  degree  of  perma- 
nence in  different  species.  The  fan-leaved  palms  preserve 
their  sears  only  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  stem;  they  lose 
them  as  they  increase  in  age  and  height,  so  that  from  the 
middle  to  the  top  it  is  nearly  bare.  Sternberg  says  that  the 
fossil  L^dode)idra  are  the  only  plants  m  which  the  scars 
remain  perfect  throughout  the  entire  length.  Wood-sections, 
neatly  cut  and  polished,  so  as  to  display  the  concentric 
circles,  are  highly  ornamental  objects,  independently  of 
tbeir  scientific  instructiveness.  A  collection  of  specimens 
from  the  lopped  boughs  of  the  hedgerows  and  plantations, 
and  from  the  timber-yard  of  the  furniture-maker,  where 
many  rich  exotics  may  be  procured,  rivals  in  beauty  a 
cabinet  of  shells  or  fossils,  and  quite  as  abundantly  rewards 
intelligent  employment  of  the  leisure  hour, 

79.  Of  ihe:  potential  longevity  of  a  tree  or  plant,  a  pretty 
fair  estimate  may  be  arrived  at  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances.     For  esample,   there   are   relations   between   tlie 
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duration  of  life  aiod  the  quality  of  tlie  jruit  which  plaEte 
produce.  Those  which  give  tender  and  juicy  fruit,  or  at  all 
events  such  trees  as  do  this,  are  in  general  shorter-lived  than 
those  which  j'ield  hard  and  dry,  and  these  are  shorter-lived 
than  such  as  produce  only  little  seeds.  The  apple  and  the 
pear  live  shorter  lives  than  nut-trees,  which  are  out-lived  in 
turn  by  the  birch  and  the  elm,  as  these  are  by  the  major 
part  of  the  Conifene,  in  which  long-lived  family  there  is 
probably  not  a  species  that  does  not  flourish  for  at  least  a 
hiuidi-ed  years.  The  Alpine  firs  and  larches  frequently 
attain  live  centuries,  and  even  the  common  red  pine  and 
the  Scotch  fir  reach  tliree  to  four.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  seeds  of  the  whole  femily  are  noticeably  small,  though 
the  containing  cones  may  be  of  considerable  size.  One  of 
Uie  greatest  trees  in  the  world,  the  Wellmgtonia  giganiea  of 
California,  a  member  of  this  tribe,  with  an  estimated  maxi- 
mum age  of  two  thousand  years,  has  a  beautifully-formed 
but  remarkably  small  cone,  and  seeds  in  proportion.  Such 
trees  as  the  birch,  the  elm,  and  the  conifers,  are  useful  to 
man  for  their  timber,  a  service  rarely  rendered  by  the  fruit- 
bearers.  Trees  again,  tliat  yield  pleasant  fruit,  fit  for  human 
food,  ordinarQy  live  for  shorter  periods  than  those  of  which 
the  produce  is  bitter  and  austere,  and  unserviceable  to  him 
as  an  edible  Most  if  not  all  of  the  plants  on  which  man 
in  his  civilized  itate  depends  for  food  are  exceedmgl)  short- 
lived. The  Cerealia  or  corn  pro  iucmg  plant=  as  wheat, 
rice,  barley  ind  oats  are  annuals  w  thout  exception  so  arti 
nearly  all  kmds  of  pulse  Tie  large  elisse«  ct  esculent 
v^etables  iLj.resented  by  tie  tutnip  carrot  aid  cibbage, 
are  also  either  annual  or  biennial  How  much  man  has 
benefitted  by  tl  is  wise  arrangemei  t  it  i&  imp  ssible  to  esti- 
mate. Did  his  daily  breid  gro  v  on  long'e-\a!  trees,  like 
acorns,  asking  no  caie  and  toil  the  mo  t  efficient  means  to 
hi«  development  would  h\ie  been   vantinw  a    u     till  evi- 
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deneed  in  the  lands  of  the  cocoa-nut  and  banana ;  but  de-. 
pending,  as  he  has  been  so  largely  obliged  to  do,  on  annual 
plants,  demanding  incessant  care,  they  may  be  gratetully 
regarded  as  the  prime  instrument  of  his  rise  in  intelligence 
and  morals. 

80.  The  form  or  configuration  of  plants  has  most  im- 
portant relations  with  their  lease  of  life.  Those  trees  usually 
live  to  the  greatest  age  which  attain  the  least  vertical  height 
in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  their  trunks,  and  the  lateral 
spread  of  their  branches.  Size  and  substance  have  also  to 
be  taken  note  of.  Small  and  attenuate  plants  almost  always 
live  for  shorter  periods  than  bulky  ones,  and  tender  and 
delicate  species  than  the  stout  and  hard-grained.  The  latter 
owe  their  longer  lives,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  to 
the  abundance  of  firm,  fibrous  matter  which  enters  into 
their  composition,  and  without  which  it  appears  indeed  impos- 
sible that  any  coiisiderable  age  can  be  ainved  at,  though 
there  are  instances  where  haid  and  dmable  wood  is  found 
in  trees  of  briefer  life  than  some  that  are  ^oft  wooded.  The 
lime-tree  has  softer  wood  than  the  walnut,  beech,  and  pear, 
yet  lives  longer  than  either  of  them,  and  the  Baobab  of 
Senegal,  which  undoubtedly  lives  to  a  great  age,  though 
some  of  the  accounts  of  it  are  probably  exaggerated,  is  said 
to  be  so  soft  that  it  may  be  sliced  with  a  knife.  That  bulk 
should  be  accompanied  by  long  duration,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand. The  larger  a  plant  or  tree,  the  greater  is  the  surface 
which  it  exposes  to  the  atmosphere;  and  as  it  feeds  by  every 
leaf,  the  scope  and  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  vital 
fiinctions  is  proportionately  extended.  The  more  leaves  a 
tree  can  put  forth,  and  maintain  in  healthy  action,  the  firmer 
is  its  hold  upon  the  fiiture.  Viewed  in  regard  to  their  an- 
nual rejuvenescence,  trees  may  be  regarded  as  little  worlds 
in  themselves, — solid  masses  from  which  a  multitude  of 
separate  and  perfect  plants  is  vemally  put  forth,  every  new 
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shoot  and  tvtig  being  exactly  analogous  to  an  annual  that 
has  risen  from  a  seed.  As  the  successive  generations  of 
plants  fill  the  earth  more  and  more  with  the  seeds  of  life, 
and  thus  both  maintain  its  actual  richness  in  verdure  and 
blassom,  and  enlai^  its  potential,  in  reference  to  years  to 
come,  so  the  annual  crops  of  twigs  and  leaves  that  clothe 
the  tree,  by  their  re-action  tend  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
it.  The  more  exuberant  its  fertility,  the  more  does  it  aug- 
ment in  energy  of  life, — picturing  therein,  one  of  the  finest 
truths  in  our  spiritual  history;  the  soul  enei^zes  as  it  works. 
But  extent  of  leafy  surface  will  not  of  itself  induce  longevity. 
There  are  many  annuals  that  develope  an  immense  amount 
of  leaf,  as  the  gourd  and  the  melon.  In  such  plants,  it  is 
counteracted  by  their  exceedingly  rapid  growth,  and  conse- 
quent want  of  solidity ;  for  while  too  great  a  degree  of  solidi- 
fication of  the  tissura,  whether  in  plants  or  animals,  hinders 
their  proper  vital  activity,  especially  those  great  processes 
on  which  life  so  eminently  depends,  namely,  the  free  move- 
ment of  the  juices, — the  other  extreme,  or  a  too  lax  and 
succulent  t«xture,  is  no  less  surely  fittal  to  stability  and  en- 
durance. Such  texture  is  almost  always  found  in  the  short- 
lived plants,  coming,  as  in  the  gourd,  of  their  rapid  exten- 
sion, while  firm,  dense,  and  compact  texture  is  fully  as 
characteristic  of  the  longjevals.  Compare  the  wood  of  the 
yew  and  the  box-tree  with  that  of  the  soft,  sappy  black 
poplar,  and  the  wOlows  that  "spring  by  the  water-courses." 
Fungi,  mushrooms,  and  toadstools,  which,  as  regards  their 
supert«rraneous  portion,  are  the  most  rapid  in  development 
of  any  plants,  often  reaching  their  fiill  size  in  the  course  of 
a  night,  are  also  the  loosest  in  texture,  and  the  soonest  and 
speediest  to  dissolve.  Some  decay  in  a  few  hours ;  while  none, 
perhaps,  last  longer  than  from  seven  to  fifteen  days,  except- 
ing the  perennial  Polyporl  and  their  congeners,  the  life  of 
which  extends  to  several   years.     Beautiful   specimens  of 
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these  last,  of  a  rich  and  glossy  brown,  have  been  sent  tu  me 
from  Kew  Br^inswick,  where  they  grow  upon  the  birch  and 
maple  trees, 

81.  The  distinction  of  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  in 
i-egard  to  the  duration  of  plants,  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
eertaiu  accidents,  but  the  change  are  never  so  great  or  so 
deeply-seated  as  for  the  principle  of  a  fixed  lease  of  life  to 
be  abnegated  by  them.  An  inhospitable  citmate  will  shorten 
the  life  of  perennials  to  a  single  season,  as  happens  with 
mignonette,  which  in  Barbary  is  shrub-like,  and  with  the 
Palma-C3iristi,  which  in  India  is  a  stately  tree,  though  in 
England  neither  survives  a  year  in  the  open  air;  on  the 
other  hand,  unsuitable  food,  excess  of  wet,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  flowering  of  the  plant  is  retarded, 
will  induce  unaccustomed  longevity.  This  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  one  of  the  greatest  truths  in  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  namely,  that  alt  living  things  exist,  and  feed,  and 
grow,  and  gather  strength,  in  order  that  they  may  propagate 
their  race.  Doubtless,  things  universally  have  their  social 
uses  to  subserve,  and  to  perform  which  they  were  originally 
created,  and  are  sustained  in  their  respective  places  by  the 
Almighty;  but  all  these  uses  have  reference,  essentially,  to 
the  great  ultimate  use  of  preserving  the  race  extant  upon 
the  earth,  and  multiplying  it  indefinitely,  seeing  that  in  the 
maintenance  and  multiplication  without  end  of  receptacles 
of  His  Life,  consists  the  highest  glory  of  God,  This  is  the 
end  and  design  not  only  of  the  physical,  but  even  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  uses  performed  by  mankind  towards 
one  another,  all  of  them  tending,  more  or  leas  directly,  to 
promote  and  adorn  it.  However  unconscious  we  may  be  of 
their  influence  ajid  private  agency,  and  however  little  we 
may  feel  ourselves  to  be  personally  identified  with  the  result, 
tiie  perpetuation  of  the  race  is  at  once  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  all  the  feelings  incident  to  our  nature.     What^ 
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ever  we  may  seem  io  ourselves  to  be  working  for,  the  secret 
aspiration  of  the  heart  is  always  Home  and  one's  own  fire- 
side, bright  and  sweet  with  filial  conjugal  affection;  every 
virtue,  desire,  and  passion,  that  stirs  the  soul,  may  finally  be 
referred  hither;  in  a  word,  whatever  is  friendly  to  humanity, 
in  any  of  its  needs,  whatever  gives  life  and  solidity  to  ex- 
istence, is  a  coilat«raI  means  to  reproduction,  and  was  pur- 
posely introduced  to  aid  it,  and  without  such  aid  reproduc- 
tion would  languish  and  at  last  fail.  Why  reproduction  is 
the  great  end  of  physical  existence,  is  found  in  its  needful- 
ness as  the  counterpoise  of  Death.  As  the  destiny  of  all 
things  is  to  die,  were  there  no  means  established  for  their 
replacement,  the  earth  would  soon  become  a  desolate  void; 
but  through  the  magnificent  law  of  procreation,  nothing  is 
ever  extinguished,  nor  a  gap  ever  caused  that  is  not  instantly 
filled  up.  Though  Time  slaj-s  and  devours  every  individual 
in  turn,  whether  animal  or  plant;  by  procreation  the  species 
is  preserved  perfect  and  immortal,  the  whole  of  nature  un- 
changed and  ever  young. 

States  fall.  Arts  lada,  but  Nature  dolli  not  die  I 

By  the  continual  succession  of  beings,  all  exactly  resembling 
one  another,  and  their  parents  and  ancestors,  the  existence 
of  any  one  of  tliem  is  virtually  maintained  in  perpetuity ; 
the  balance  and  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  nature 
are  kept  intact,  and  to  philosophic  view,  Time  itself,  rather 
than  the  temporal,  is  the  slain  one.  Thus  looked  at,  with 
the  eyes  of  a  large  philosophic  generalization,  all  the  indi- 
viduals of  any  given  species  that  have  ever  existed,  and  all 
that  have  yet  to  come  into  existence,  form  but  one  great 
Whole;  the  process  of  reproduction  whereby  they  follow 
one  another  in  the  stream  that  unites  the  living  representa- 
tives to  the  primiBval  Adam  of  the  race,  being  only  Nutri 
tion  on  a  grand  and  perennial  scale.     Every  individual,  si> 
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long  as  it  lives  its  little  life,  fs  the  species  iii  miniature, 
reproducing  all  its  tissues  as  &3t  as  they  decay,  through 
vital  action  and  reaction,  or  marriage  in  its  simplest  form  ; 
conversely  the  aggregate  of  the  individuals  or  the  race,  is 
as  it  were  a  single  one  diffu=ied  o%er  an  immense  area  of 
time  and  country  and  nourishing  and  regenerating  itself  by 
means  of  that  highest  and  most  complicated  pla}  of  the 
marriage-principle  which  the  word  mairiage  popularly  de- 
notes. Eiery  man  for  e'^imple  and  every  -noman,  con- 
sidered phj  iiologicillv  Is  the  human  race  in  little  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  race  being  enacteJ  essentially  and 
daily,  in  their  individual  bodies ;  at  the  same  moment  eveiy 
man  and  every  woman  is  but  as  a  molecule  of  one  great 
Homo,  now  some  six  thousand  years  of  age,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

82,  Feeding;  groiving,  all  the  vital  functions  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  earlier  stt^es  of  life  are  to  be  regarded 
accordingly,  as  Nature's  preliminaries  to  Reproduction. 
Every  part  of  organic  creation  illustrates  this,  but  in  the 
plant  it  is  seen  in  chief  perfection,  excepting  only  the  but- 
terfly, in  whose  little  life  the  history  is  epitomized.  In  the 
first  or  grub  state,  it  is  a  creeping  cormorant;  the  alimentary 
organs  greatly  predominate,  and  growth  is  rapid.  In  the 
last  or  winged  state,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  sips  from 
a  thousand  bl(Ksoms,  it  takes  little  or  no  sustenance,  the 
excess  of  intestinal  canal  has  given  way  to  the  generative 
organs,  which  now  assume  the  mastery,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  its  early  death,  influence  almost  exclusively  its  habits. 
Many  kinds  of  butterflies  cannot  eat  indeed,  if  they  would, 
for  they  have  no  mout/is.  Adorned  in  their  bridal  vestments, 
love  and  pleasure,  as  they  flirt  their  painted  fans,  form  the 
brief  and  brUliant  pastime  with  which  they  close  their  days. 
The  winged  state  of  the  butterfly  is  what  the  period  of 
flowering  is  to  plants,  and  the  reason  why  longer  life  is 
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occasioned  to  plants  by  delay  in  flowering,  as  above  alluded 
to,  is  that  in  the  flowers  are  contained  their  organs  of  pro- 
creation. Hence  untiJ  they  have  bloomed  they  must  needs 
remain  childless,  or  mth  the  consummation  of  life  unreal- 
ized and  unattained.  Procreation,  or  the  production  of 
seed,  is  made  to  actuate  plants  mth  a  vital  impulse  so 
wonderful  and  so  like  the  instinct  of  animals  towards  the 
same  end,  that  no  other  name  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of 
it ;  they  prepare  for  the  effectuation  of  it  from  the  Erst 
moment  of  existence,  and  until  they  have  accomplished 
their  purpose,  unless  killed  by  intense  cold,  or  sudden  and 
absolute  deprivation  of  nourisliment,  will  keep  their  hold 
on  life  with  a  tenacity  almost  invincible.  It  may  be  taken 
as  an  axiom  in  vegetable  physiology,  that  cceteris  paribus,  no 
plant  dies  a  natural  death  till  it  has  ripened  seeds.  If  its 
life  be  endangered,  by  penury  of  food  or  mutilation,  the 
entire  vital  enei^  of  the  plant  concentrates  itself  in  the 
production  of  a  flower,  it  ceases  to  put  forth  leaves,  and 
expends  its  whole  force  in  efforts  to  secure  progeny.  This 
is  strikingly  exemplified  in  hot,  dry  gardens,  and  by  sum- 
mer waysides,  where,  as  if  conscious  of  the  impending 
danger,  plants  ordinarily  of  considerable  stature,  begin  to 
prop^ate  while  scarcely  an  inch  high.  Delay  in  flowering, 
attended  by  prolonged  life,  is  usually  the  result  of  excess  of 
nourishment.  Thus,  if  a  plant  grow  in  too  luxurious,  or 
too  watery  a  soil,  causing  it  to  become  unduly  succulent,  or 
if  it  be  subjected  to  an  atmosphere  too  warm  for  it,  and 
thus  unnaturally  stimulated,  instead  of  producing  flowers, 
it "  runs  to  leaf;"  it  passes  into  the  condition  of  an.  over- 
fattened  or  pampered  animal,  and  is  similarly  unfitted  for 
the  reproductive  function ;  and  like  the  animal  again,  to 
reenter  upon  it,  must  become  deplethoric.  No  plant  can 
Buifer  from  phyllomania  and  be  fruitful  at  the  same  moment. 
Pielinous  plants,  when  growing  in   wet  localities,  are  rc- 
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markable  for  the  excess  of  male  flowers  over  female.  De- 
lay m  flowering  aud  consequent  prolongation  of  life  beyond 
the  usual  limit,  also  occur  through  insufficiency  of  nourish- 
ment, and  want  of  kindly  climatic  aid.  Many  plants  live 
longer  in  our  gardens  than  in  their  native  countries  simply 
for  want  of  the  encouragement  to  blossom  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  at  home.  In  Mexico  the  great  American 
Aloe  comes  into  bloom  when  four  or  five  years  old,  and  then 
die'!,  while  in  England  it  drags  a  kind  of  semi-torpid  exist- 
ence for  so  long  before  the  flowers  appear,  that  it  is  a  pro- 
verb for  a  hundred  years'  preparation.  Some  plants  may 
hiive  their  lives  prolonged  a  little  while  by  nipping  off  the 
iiowers  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  fede.  Here,  however,  so 
'nuch  of  the  vita!  energy  has  been  expended  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  floral  organs,  that  they  never  properly  recover 
themselves.  When  the  flowers  of  a  plant,  under  cultiva^ 
tion,  become  double ;  that  is,  when  they  have  their  repro- 
ductive organs  changed  into  petals,  and  are  thereby  pre- 
vented from  seeding,  their  life  is  considerably  prolonged ; 
annuals  even  become  perennial ;  Tropceolum  minus,  when 
double,  has  endured  for  twelve  years.  The  life  of  annuals 
may  also  be  prolonged  by  grafting  them  upon  perennials. 
Many  annual  SolanaccEe  will  live  for  years  when  grafted  on 
ligneous  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  the  annual  kinds  of 
Tobacco,  when  grafted  on  the  Nicotiana  glauca,  that  beau- 
tiful woody  species  which  grows  to  a  great«r  height  than  a 
man.  A  similar  extension  of  life  may  be  given  to  some  of 
the  annual  species  of  Dianthus.  Lastly,  as  regards  the 
relation  of  procreation  to  the  lease  of  life,  it  is  a  universal 
law,  both  in  animals  and  plants,  that  the  earlier  the  puberty, 
the  earlier  is  the  death.  Annuals,  which  flower  when  only 
a  few  weeks  old,  die  in  a  few  months ;  those  plants  only  live 
long  which  do  not  blossom  till  their  fifth  or  sixth  year ;  the 
highest   ages   invariably  |-erlain  lo    those  which   aro   the 
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slowtsL  to  celebrate  tlieir  nuptials.     Very  young  f  irest  trees 
are  never  found  in  flower, 

83.  Many  of  the  conditions  which  affect  the  duration  of 
vegetable  life,  are  thus  results  or  accompaniments  of  Culti- 
vation. The  object  of  cultivation  ii,  for  the  most  part, 
gre&ieT  fruilfnhiesa ;  few  plants  are  cultivated  merely  for  the 
sake  of  their  wood  or  foliage ;  the  aim  is  to  procure  either 
more  flowers  to  delight  us  with  their  beauty,  or  more  seeds 
to  make  use  of  as  food.  In  either  case,  the  stimulation 
which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  gardener  tends  to 
hasten  them  on  towards  maturity,  and  to  excite  the  repro- 
ductive energy  to  the  utmost.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
conservative  power  is  reduced,  and  the  organism  prema- 
turely exhausted.  Cultivation,  therefore,  as  a  rule,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  shortener  of  plant-life.  Of  course  it  is  only 
the  life  of  the  indimdual tliat  is  abbreviated;  tlie  absolute 
lease  of  life  in  the  species  is  unaltered  and  unalterable,  and 
is  completed  wherever  the  individuals  enjoy  their  existence 


84,  The  result  of  twie  of  the  arts  of  culture  makes  it  seem 
as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  iixed  lease  of  life  in 
plants,  viz.,  the  art  of  propagation  by  slips  and  cuttings, 
which,  when,  carefully  detached  and  placed  in  the  soil,  will 
grow  into  counterparts  of  the  original,  and  (they  themselves 
being  extensible  after  the  same  manner)  effect  for  it  a  kind 
of  perpetuity.  Vines  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire, 
have  been  thus  transmitted  to  the  present  day,  gifted  as  it 
were,  by  man  with  a  longevity  unknown  to  their  state  of 
nature.  Many  herbaceous  perennials,  especially  in  gardens, 
possess  in  this  aptitude  such  ample  and  efficient  means  of 
propagation  as  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  their  flowers  and 
seeds  are  of  quite  secondary  importance,  dedicated  rather  to 
the  heart  and  appetite  of  man.  The  lily  of  the  valley,  for 
example,  and  the  strawberry. 
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85.  To  see  how  this  curious  phenomeoon  harmonizes  with 
the  indubitable  law  of  specific  lease,  we  have  to  consider  the 
peculiar  structure  or  organic  composition  of  plants,  and,  aa 
flowing  from  this  latter,  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  in- 
dividuality. The  organic  composition  of  a  plant  is  very 
different  from  that  of  an  animal  Jn  all  except  the  very 
lowest  forms  of  animals,  there  is  but  one  of  each  kind  of  or- 
gan, or  of  each  set  of  organs,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  one 
heart,  one  mouth,  one  set  of  limbs,  one  system  of  bones. 
Every  organ  is  more  or  less  in  connection  with  every  other, 
and  not  one  of  those  which  are  preeminently  "  vital "  can 
be  removed  without  causing  instant  death  to  the  whole 
febric.  The  animal,  in  a  word,  is  an  absolute  Unity,  every 
part  being  reciprocally  dependent  upon  every  other  part, 
and  the  springs  of  its  life  cenfraMzed.  In  the  tree,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  centralization ;  no  organ  occurs  only 
once ;  everything  is  a  thousand  times  recapitulated ;  there 
are  as  many  lungs  as  there  are  leaves,  as  many  procreant 
parts  as  flowers.  Like  an  arborescent  zoophyte,  a  Sei-tu- 
laria,  for  example,  a  tree  is  a  vast  congeries  of  distinct  or- 
ganisms, every  one  of  them  as  independent  of  the  others  as 
one  sheep  is  independent  of  the  remainder  of  the  flock,  only 
that  all  are  organically  united,  and  contribute,  by  their 
union,  to  the  general  welfare,  and  to  the  building  up  of  a 
magnificent  social  edifice.  Every  separate  twig  is  a  little 
plant  in  itself;  consociated  with  the  others,  but  still  inde- 
pendent of  them,  it  feeds,  grows,  and  procreates  in  its  own 
person.  A  tree,  therefore  (and  any  plant  old  enough  to 
have  thrown  out  buds  and  shoots),  is  at  once  an  Individual 
and  a  Community.  It  is  an  Individual  in  respect  of  its 
presentation  of  the  physiognomy  and  characters  of  the  spe- 
cies, the  form,  the  altitude,  and  the  gracefulness  or  robust 
dignity ;  aiso  as  standing  alone,  and  dying  at  the  expiration 
jf  an  aUotfed  term ;  it  is  a  Community  in  respect  of  its  consist. 
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iiig  of  iiujumerable  minor  trees.  So  long  as  the  constituent 
lAvigs  remain  seated  on  the  bough,  they  aVe  subject  to  the 
laws  and  vicissitudes  of  the  general  mass,  sharing  its  life, 
and  dying  when  it  dies;  detached  from  it,  every  one  of  them 
is  competent  to  strike  root,  and  by  degrees  become  the  pUlar 
of  another  such  edifice.  A  fuchsia  may  be  multiplied  into 
a  hundred,  in  the  course  of  a  single  season,  without  destroy- 
ing the  original  stem;  and  every  one  of  these  hundred  may, 
three  years  afterwards,  be  multiplied  into  as  many  more. 
Such  division  of  one  organism  into  many  is  possible  only 
where  the  fountains  of  life  are  not  centralized— where  there 
are  neither  brain  nor  heart,  the  means  and  tokens  of  con- 
centration ;  hence  it  is  practicable  as  regards  the  animal 
kingdom  only  in  those  humble  tribes  from  which  these  or- 
gans appear  to  be  absent,  and  the  nature  of  which  approxi- 
mates to  that  of  plants.  The  analogy,  we  may  add,  be- 
tween trees  and  the  arborescent  zoophytes  is  in  various 
other  ways  most  curious  and  attractive.  Here  we  cannot 
do  more  than  advert  to  their  wonderful  correspondence  in 
respect  to  the  longevity  of  the  general  mass.  Ehrenberg 
judges  that  certain  enormous  corals  which  he  saw  in  the 
Red  Sea,  and  parts  of  which  are  stiJI  tenanted  by  working 
polyps,  were  alive  in  the  time  of  tlie  Pharaohs,  and  have 
been  growing  and  enlarging  ever  since.  Others,  of  equally 
vast  age,  have  been  observed  in  the  waters  of  tropical 
America. 

86.  Dr.  Harvey,  in  his  most  ingenious  little  book  on 
"  Trees  and  their  Nature,"  revives  the  hypothesis  originally 
propounded  by  De  La  Hire,  and  subsequently  held  by  Dar- 
win, Mirbel,  Du  Petit  Thouars,  Gaudichaud,  and  others, 
that  a  tree  is  merely  a  mechanical  and  passive  structure,  as 
regards  the  trunk  and  woody  portions,  these  serving  simply 
to  support  the  annual  twigs,  and  to  allow  die  passage  of 
fluids  to  and  from  the  latt<ir,  by  exusmose  and  other  physi- 
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cal  and  chemical  laws.  The  tree,  in  ite  totality,  he  views, 
with  these  authors,  simply  as  a  collection  of  living;  yet  per- 
fectly distinct  annual  tree-plants,  the  produce  of  the  year, 
and  of  the  dead  remains  of  a  still  larger  number,  the  pro- 
duce of  preceding  years ;  the  living  plants  evolved  from 
buds,  and  growing  as  parasites  on  the  organic  remains  of 
the  dead  plants.  According  to  this  view,  the  stem  has  no 
intrinsic  vitality;  and  all  plants  whatever  are  annuak, those 
commonly  so  called  differing  from  such  as  grow  on  trees 
merely  by  having  their  connection  direetly  with  the  soil,  in- 
stead of  indirectly  through  a  woody  pillar,  A  corollary  is 
that  there  is  no  natural  limit  either  to  the  life  of  trees,  or  to 
their  size.  Schleiden  holds  similar  opinions.  After  citing 
examples  of  old  trees,  he  observes : — "  These  examples  are 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  probability  of  a  compound 
plant  living  on  without  end.  These  plants  die  ordinarily 
in  consequence  of  mechanical  injuries.  A  storm  breaks  otf 
a  branch ;  the  broken  surfece  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
rain-water;  decay  takes  place;  the  firmness  of  the  heart- 
wood  becomes  affected ;  a  new. storm  casts  the  whole  tree  to 
the  ground,  separates  the  trunk  from  the  roots,  and  it  per- 
ishes of  hunger."  ("Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,"  p. 
538.)  Let  us  see  how  this  consists  with  facts.  Every  spe- 
cies of  tree,  like  every  species  of  animal,  has  its  definite  con- 
figuration and  physiognomy,  by  which  we  recognize  it 
whether  covered  with  leaves  or  in  the  bareness  of  winter, 
and  attains,  under  fair  circumstances,  a  certain  maximum 
size  and  height.  Neither  of  these  would  be  the  case  were 
the  tree  gifted  with  indefinite  powers  of  life.  The  period  of 
the  I'ulmination  of  the  life  of  a  tree  is  that  when  it  shows  its 
perfect  and  chariftenotic  outbne ;  and  this  being  acquired, 
tliough  for  awhik  there  maj  be  little  change  in  aspect,  and 
though  crops  of  new  twigs  ma^  be  annually  produced  for 
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some  years,  declension  as  inevitably  follows  as  with  a  man 
after  lie  has  reached  his  meridian. 

87.  Thus  independent — actually  as  r^ards  themselves, 
potentially  as  regards  the  tree— healthy  cnttings  are  equiva- 
lent to  seedlings.  Strictly  without  doubt,  the  new  individu- 
als procured  by  taking  slips  from  a  given  plant,  are  but 
portions  of  it,  since  those  plants  alone  can  legitimately  be 
called  new  which  come  from  seed.  There  are  no  absolute 
beginnings  anywhere  in  nature  except  as  the  direct  produce 
of  sexuality.  To  view  them,  however,  with  Mr.  Knight,  as 
portions  of  a  whole,  disconnected  merely,  and  involved  in  a 
common  destiny,  is  quite  incorrect.  This  eminent  man 
went  so  far  as  to  account  for  the  extinction  of  certain  varie- 
ties of  apples  and  other  fruits,  on  the  hypothesis  that  when 
the  original  tree  died,  the  extensions  of  it  raised  from  cut- 
tings, though  firmly  rooted,  and  grown  into  large  trees 
would  die  likewise.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  an  indi- 
vidual can  exist  in  many  places  at  once ;  the  willow,  for  ex- 
ample, which  shades  the  first  tomb  of  Hapoleon  at  8t, 
Helena,  is  the  same  as  that  which  at  Ermenonville  weeps 
over  the  ashes  of  Rousseau.  The  original  and  the  deriva- 
tives form  a  whole  only  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  In 
regard  to  the  lease  of  life,  a  vigorous  cutting  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a  seed,  and  the  tree  raised  from  it  enjoys  a  com- 
plete and  independent  term  of  being.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lease  of  its  predecessor,  but  commences  life  de 
novo,  and  attains  the  age  proper  to  the  species.  Probably 
enough,  a  cutting  taken  from  an  old  and  enfeebled  tree,  past 
its  climacteric,  may  be  unable  to  develop  itself  luxuriantly, 
and  may  die  almost  as  soon ;  but  taken  from  a  young  and 
healthy  one,  its  lease  runs  to  the  full  term.  Plants,  it 
should  be  observed,  are  not  equally  capable  of  propagation 
n  the  way  described.  As  regards  trees,  those  of  which  the 
^ood  is  light  and  white  succeed  the  best,  the  willoiT,  fi.i-  ex- 
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ample ;  while  with  pines,  oaks,  and  trees  in  general  that 
have  dense  and  resinous  wood,  the  reluctance  is  extreme. 
Reviewing  the  whole  matter,  it  will  appear  that  so  far  from 
the  principle  of  a  fixed  lease  of  life  being  invalidated  by  the 
facts  of  horticulture,  it  is  verified  with  new  illustrations. 

88.  Sea-weeds,  like  terrestrial  plants,  are  annual,  biennial, 
or  perennial.  The  common  green  Ulva  is  an  example  of  an 
annual;  the  great  black  foci  which  hide  the  rocks  on  many- 
coasts  with  their  curious  bladdered  drapery,  are  perennial; 
the  biennial  include,  among  others,  the  Ehodomenia  pal- 
mata,  or  dulse,  and  the  Delessaria  sanguinea,  that  lovely 
translucent  plant  which  carries  the  palm  with  no  less 
justice  in  the  gardens  of  the  sea,  than  the  rose,  which  it  emu- 
lates in  color,  in  those  of  the  land. 
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89,  In  Animals,  the  lease  of  life  is  comparatively  short. 
Though  many  species  live  longer  than  the  generality  of 
plants,  none  attain  to  ages  so  prodigious  as  occur  among 
the  patriarchs  of  the  forest;  neither  are  so  many  specie 
longBevaJ  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number.  The  elephant 
and  the  swan  outlive  myriads  of  shrubs  and  flowers;  but 
when  they  have  themselves  waned  into  senility,  the  leafy 
pride  of  many  trees  has  scarcely  begun.  Few  of  any  tribe 
of  animals  live  more  than  forty  years;  whereas  trees,  almost 
without  exception,  endure  for  at  least  a  century, 

90.  The  physiological  or  proximate  reason  of  this  disparity 
is,  that  in  the  animal  kingdom,  taken  as  a  whole,  life  is  pre- 
sent in  a  higher  degree  of  concentration.  This  involves  a 
more  elaborate  and  complex  organization,  and  a  greater  in- 
tensity of  vital  action;  sustained,  moreover,  in  unbroken 
continuity,  and  in  every  portion  of  the  &bric  at  once — the 
very  conditions  which,  as  illustrated  in  the  machines  con- 
structed by  human  art,  are  identified  with  fragility  and  early 
exhaustion.  In  plants,  without  doubt,  the  organization  is 
exquisitely  fine,  and  the  vital  fiinctions  are  various  and 
wonderful.  The  mlcroscopist  well  knows  how  beautifiil  is 
the  system  of  cells,  and  tubes,  and  spiral  vessels,  constituting 
the  internal  substance  of  a  plant;  and  the  physiologist,  how 
admirable  and  profiiuad  is  that  vital  economy  which  enables 
ii  to  grow,  to  put  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  in  their  proper 
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i?eason,  and  to  prepare  sugar,  oil,  farina,  and  the  thousand 
otlier  products  which  reuder  the  v^etable  kingdom  so  inva- 
luable to  man;  still,  it  is  not  such  an  organization  as  per- 
tains to  Animal  life,  which  demands  both  new  varieties  of 
tissue  and  new  forms  of  organic  apparatus.  For  while  the 
animal  is  the  completion  of  the  design  so  marvellously  sha^ 
dowed  forth  and  prefigured  iu  the  plant,  it  is  not  merely  the 
plant  more  nobly  and  curiously  developed.  It  is  a  recoti' 
etrucfion  of  the  plant,  effected,  certainly,  with  the  same 
crude  materials,  but  wrought  into  forms  more  rare  and  com- 
posite, and  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  ideas  superadded.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  plant  and 
animal  exactly  agree,  even  in  a  single  circumstance  of  their 
respective  natures.  There  are  organs  of  digestion,  respira- 
tion, reproduction,  and  so  forth,  in  both ;  and  there  is  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  functions  which  these 
OJ^ans  severally  fulfill;  but  they  are  never  the  aama  organs, 
nor  the  same  ftmctions,  in  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of 
the  word.  The  animal  dwells  on  a  higher  platform,  and  all 
the  phenomena  of  its  history  are  in  keeping. 

91.  The  intenser  life  of  the  animal  gives  it  a  completer 
individvality,  and  to  this,  as  the  end  for  which  it  is  gifted 
with  intenser  life,  is  properly  to  be  ascribed  its  shorter  lease 
when  compared  with  the  durability  of  the  plant.  The  end 
for  which  a  thing  is  designed  is  always  the  noblest  feature 
of  its  being,  and  therefore  the  most  useful  as  well  as  philo- 
sophical to  keep  uppermost  in  view.  It  is  for  the  sake  ol 
sustaining  its  individuality  that  the  organization  of  ai 
animal  is  so  complex  and  elaborate;  it  is  for  the  same  rea 
son  that  the  vital  functions  are  so  varied,  ceaseless,  and  in 
terwoven;  and  iurther,  that  they  are  so  universal  as  to  the 
theatre  of  their  performance.  For  they  are  not  exercised 
only  at  certain  periods,  or  in  certain  portions  of  the  organ- 
ism, but  unceasingly,  from  birth  to  dissolution,  and  as  vigo- 
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rously  in  one  part  as  another.  Certain  great  duties  are 
assigned  to  special  organs  as  head-quarters,  it  is  true;  but 
practically  and  in  effect,  every  organ  is  diffused  throughout 
the  body,  and  every  flincUon  is  everywhere  performed.  The 
heart  is  wherever  there  is  blood ;  the  brain  wherever  there 
is  feeling.  The  great  characteristic  of  concentrated  life,  or 
of  Individuality  in  high  perfection,  is  this  vivid,  ceaseless, 
omnipresent  Activity.  In  all  the  forms  of  nature  which 
are  endowed  with  it — that  is,  in  all  animals  of  any  com- 
plexity of  organization,  as  we  saw  when  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  food — there  is  a  continual  drawing-in  of  nutrient 
matter  from  without,  and  conversion  of  it  into  living  tissue, 
and  as  continual  a  decomposition  of  what  has  previously 
been  assimilated,  and  concurrent  expulsion  of  the  fragments. 
Every  moment,  in  the  life  of  an  animal,  witnesses  a  new 
receiving,  appropriation,  and  giving  back;  old  age  and 
rejuvenescence  revolving  upon  each  other;  death  destroying 
over  again,  and  creation  beginning  afresh.  On  the  exeretinff 
part  of  the  process,  the  maintenance  of  the  vital  condition 
is  more  closely  and  immediately  dependent  than  it  is  even 
upon  the  supply  of  new  aliment.  Feeding  may  be  suspended 
for  a  considerable  period  without  causing  anything  moi-e 
than  debility:  but  the  removal  of  the  effef«  particles  gene- 
rated by  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues,  cannot  be  checked 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  at  least  in  the  warm-blooded  animals, 
without  inducing  a  fatal  result.  For  every  act  of  respira- 
tion is  in  effect  one  of  excretion,  and  to  stay  the  breathing, 
as  we  all  know,  is  to  quench  the  life. 

92.  In  trees  and  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  con- 
centration of  life  is  slight,  the  individuality  faint,  and  the 
organization  comparatively  simple,  so  simple  that  no  part 
of  the  organism  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  another  part, 
where  there  are  no  consecrated  vital  centres,  no  heart,  lungs, 
brain,  or  digestive  cavity,  existence  no  longer  depends  upon 
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iDcefisaEt  and  total  change  of  the  very  substance  of  tho 
fabric,  and  the  vital  activity  is  proportionately  low.  The 
bulk  of  the  tree,  that  is,  all  the  consolidated  or  woody  por- 
tion, and  every  other  part  which  has  been  finally  shaped 
and  hardened,  instead  of  living  by  perpetual  decompositfon 
and  reconstruction,  and  depending  on  these  processes  as  tlie 
very  condition  of  existence,  remains  fixed  and  unalterable 
till  the  lease  of  the  entire  organism  has  run  out.  Those 
parts  only  which  are  immediately  employed  in  the  vital  pro- 
cesses, as  the  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  rootlets,  in  which  parts  there  is  also  more  concentration 
of  life,  are  subject  to  such  decay  as  takes  place  in  the  body 
of  an  animal.  In  these  it  occurs  in  close  and  striking  cor- 
respondence, along  with  as  complete  a  renovation.  What 
the  tissues  are  to  the  animal,  the  foliage  is  to  plant  and  tre«; 
every  perennial  plant,  like  every  animal,  dies  innumerable 
molecular  or  leafy  deaths  prior  to  its  total,  somatic  death; 
and,  as  the  years  roll  by,  is  reinstated  in  as  many  molecular 
or  leafy  lives.  Autumn  and  spring  are  to  the  tree,  by  cor- 
respondence, what  every  day  of  its  existence  is  to  a  living 
animal;  all  that  is  concerned  in  keeping  it  alive  withers 
away,  but  all  is  rapidly  renewed.  The  difference  as  to  the 
time  that  elapses  between  the  respective  deaths  and  renova- 
tions, i.  e.,  of  the  molecules  of  the  animal  frame,  and  the 
ieafy  atoms  of  the  tree,  in  no  wise  robs  the  phenomena  of 
their  essential  unity.  That  which  is  most  concentrated  is 
always  most  vivacious,  as  the  mountain-rivulet  runs  faster 
than  the  broad  river  of  the  plain.  It  was  no  mere  play  of 
feney  that  led  the  ancients  to  call  man  arbor  inverm.  Man 
is  not  only  man;  he  is  all  things,  every  part  of  the  universe 
in  turn,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  look. 
The  fable  of  Proteus  is  but  a  description  of  human  nature : 
"  First  indeed  he  became  a  lion  with  noble  mane,  and  then 
a  dragon,  and  a  leopard,  and  a  great  bear;  and  he  became 
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liquid  water,  and  a  lofty-leaved  tree."  Flesh  and  blood  to 
our  first  or  anatomical  ideas,  under  the  alchemy  of  the  ima- 
gination, the  human  body  transmutes  into  tree,  fountain, 
temple,  and  all  things  in  succession  that  are  beautiful  and 
gwnoua.  Things  are  intelligible  in  foct,  and  truly  seen, 
only  in  the  d^ree  that  we  discern  ourselves  in  them,  and  read 
them  through  the  lens  of  human  nature.  "  To  describe  any 
Bcene  well,"  says  Eichter,  "the  poet  must  make  the  bosom 
of  a  man  his  camera  obscura,  and  look  at  it  through  this;" 
similarly,  to  enter  into  the  fuU,  philosophic  understanding 
even  of  the  simpleet  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  world, 
wc  must  take  that  "choice  optic  glass,"  the  human  body  and 
its  life. 

93.  On  a  general  survey  of  the  ages  reached  by  animals, 
when  not  shortened  by  violence  or  disease,  the  area  of  time 
which  they  cover  is  found  but  small  compared  with  that  of 
plants.  With  a  few  exceptions,  forty,  as  before  said,  is 
about  the  masimam  age,  and  three  or  four  about  the  mini- 
mum. No  sach  exact  division  can  be  made  among  them  as 
that  of  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials,  among  plants, 
unless  certain  insects  correspond  to  the  first  named.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  an  ordinary  maximum 
age,  and  an  e3rfrcw>rdLuary.  Every  known  lease  of  life,  at 
least  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  appears  capable  of  renewal, 
or  rather  of  extension,  even  to  the  doubling  of  the  ordinary 
period;  that  is,  while  every  creature  has  its  customary  or 
natural  term,  it  appeai-s  competent  to  live,  under  certain 
fevorable  circumstances,  for  an  extraordinary  or  additional 
term  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  extent.  Thus,  while 
the  ordinary  life  of  man  is  three  score  and  ten,  he  is  capable 
of  an  extraordinary  life  of  seventy  years  more ;  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  camel  is  forty  or  fifty,  but  individuals  sometimes 
last  out  the  century.  Query,  then,  ivhich  is  the  actual  and 
original  lease?     And  if  the  longer  one  be  the  original  (as 
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bII  the  probabilities  &vor  the  belief  of  its  being),  why  is  it 
cut  short  hy  one-half  in  all  but  a  few  memorable  cases? 

94,  The  longest-living  Mammal,  after  the  whale,  already 
mentioned,  appears  to  be  that  affectionate,  docile,  and  saga- 
cious creature,  the  elephant.  Nothing  is  known  positively 
as  to  its  lease,  but  the  estimate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  mark.*  The  rhinoceros 
and  the  hippopotamus  are  reputed  to  come  next,  a  maxi- 
mum of  seventy  or  eighty  being  assigned  to  each  of  these 
huge  brutes;  then,  it  is  said,  follows  the  camel,  a  meagre, 
dry,  active,  exceedingly  hardy  animal,  whose  useful  life  ex- 
tends not  infrequently  to  fifty.  The  period,  reckoning  by 
decrements,  between  fifty  and  thirty,  is  reached  by  lew. 
The  st^,  longfeval  only  in  romance,  dies  at  thirty-five  or 
thereabouts;  the  leopard,  bear,  and  tiger,  fail  fully  ten  years 
earlier;  twenty-five  or  thirty  is  the  ordinary  maximum  of 
the  horse  and  ass,  though  the  severe  treatment  of  man  rarely 
allows  them  to  reach  even  this.  The  mule,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  is  stronger-lived  and  becomes  older,  a  circumstance 
anticipated  in  plants,  where  hybrids  frequently  live  longer 
than  their  parents.  The  cause  is  probably  the  same  in  both, 
and  to  be  found  in  their  infertility,  whereby  their  whole 
vigor  is  left  at  liberty  for  self-maintenance,  instead  of  being 
expended  in  two  directions.  Many  leases  expire  between 
twenty  and  ten.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  maxi- 
mum of  the  lion,  as  reached  in  menageries,  though  when 
nnconfined  it  evidently  lives  longer,  for  it  has  sometimes 
been  found  without  teeth.  Twenty  is  the  limit  also  with  the 
bull,  despite  his  great  strength,  size,  and  solidity;  the  dog 
and  the  wolf  seldom  pass  eighteen;  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and 


*  An  elephant  aged  ODe  hundred  and  twenty  years  iv 
Li.ndon,  in  July,  lSo5.— Times,  July  23d. 
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the  fox,  rarely  live  more  than  twelve.  The  maxiraum  of 
the  domestic  cat  is  said  to  be  ten;  that  of  the  rabbit,  hare, 
and  guinea-pig,  seven  or  eight;  that  of  the  mouse,  five  or 
sis,  and  of  other  such  little  animals  about  the  same.  As  to 
the  leases  of  the  remainder  of  the  four-footed  creatures  of 
our  planet,  excepting  a  dozen  or  so,  zoology  is  entirely  unin- 
formed, and  until  they  shali  have  been  ascertained,  of  course 
nothing  lilie  a  proper  list  can  be  constructed.  The  animals 
which  have  been  mentioned  are  certainly  among  tlie  chief, 
and  indicate  the  scope  and  limits  which  a  table  of  ages, 
when  completed,  will  exhibit;  but  so  far,  the  list  is  only  like 
a  boy's  first  map,  unfurnished  except  with  the  names  of  the 
seas,  the  metropolis,  and  his  native  town.  One  thing  is 
plain,  that  Man,  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, has  no  occasion  to  murmur  at  the  shortness  of  his 
lease  of  life,  but  should  rather  congratulate  himself,  seeing 
that  he  enjoys  a  considerably  longer  term,  even  in  his  ordi- 
nary duration,  than  the  great  mass  of  his  physiological  fra- 
ternity, while  it  is  pretty  certain  that  there  is  not  an  animal 
of  his  own  size  that  does  not  return  to  dusfc  before  half  as 
old. 

95.  The  scale  of  ages  attained  by  Birds  is  much  about  the 
same  as  that  of  mammals;  but  taking  one  with  another, 
they  probably  live  longer  in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  No 
creatures  are  better  adapted  for  longevity;  they  are  pecu- 
liarly well  clothed,  for  no  covering  can  be  more  complete, 
or  better  calculated  to  preserve  warmth,  than  their  soft, 
close-lying  feathers ;  and  as  these  are  renewed  periodically, 
they  are  maintained  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Many 
birds  also  cast  their  biJis,  and  acquire  new  ones,  a  most 
vantageous  exchange  for  them,  since  they  are  thereby : 
dered  so  much  the  better  able  to  feed  themselves, 
these  peculiarities,  birds  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
and  their  habits  are  cheerful  and  sportive,  conditions  emi- 
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nently  conducive  to  long  life.  As  to  the  particular  terma 
of  life  which  obtain  among  them,  Flourens  says  he  knows 
"nothing  certain."  There  is  plenty  of  evidence,  neverthe- 
less, that  auch  birda  as  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  Meon,  and 
the  swan,  fiir  surpass  all  others  in  longevity,  and  attain  ages 
60  remarkable  as  often  to  exceed  very  considerably  that  of 
man.  Even  the  crow  is  reputed  to  live  a  hundred  years, 
and  the  raven  no  less  than  ninety.  There  have  been  in- 
stances of  the  parrot  living  for  sixty  years  a  prisoner,  and 
its  age,  when  captured,  would  have  to  be  added.  Pelicans 
and  herons  are  said  to  reach  forty  to  fifty  years ;  hawks, 
thirty  to  forty;  peacocks,  goldfinches,  and  blackbirds,  about 
twenty;  pheasants  and  pigeons,  about  the  same;  nightin- 
gales, fifteen;  the  robin,  a  little  less;  domestic  fowls,  about 
ten;  thrushes,  eight  or  nine;  wrens,  two  to  three. 

96.  Concerning  the  agea  of  Fishes,  even  less  is  knoira 
than  about  birds.  It  is  vaguely  believed  of  them  that  they 
The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the 
1  which  they  live  is  more  uniform  in  its  condition 
than  the  atmosphere,  and  that  they  are  less  subject  in  conse- 
quence to  those  injurious  influences  which  tend  to  shorten 
the  lives  of  terrestrial  creatures;  and  secondly,  that  their 
bones,  being  of  a  more  cartilaginous  nature  than  those  of 
land  animals,  admit  of  almost  indefinite  extension,  so  that 
the  frame  is  longer  in  growing  to  maturity.  Geaner  gives 
an  instance  of  a  carp,  in  Germany,  which  was  known  to  be 
a  hundred  years  old;  other  writers  assign  to  this  fish  as 
much  as  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  to  the  pike  a  longevity 
even  greater.  Hufeland  remarks  that  natural  death  occurs 
among  fishes  more  rarely  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  "The  law  of  the  transition  of  one  into 
another,  according  to  the  right  of  the  strongest,  j 
here  far  more  generally  than  elsewhere.  One  devt 
another, — the  stronger  the  weaker.     This   regulation," 
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contirmes,  "in  a  proof  of  divine  and  exalted  wisdom.  If  the 
innuraeralile  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  were 
to  remain  when  they  died  a  single  day  unentombed,  they 
would  speedily  diffuse  abroad  the  most  dreadful  pestilential 
evaporation.  But  passing,  while  scarcely  dead,  into  tho 
substance  of  another  living  being,  death  exists  less  in  the 
water  than  on  land, — the  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  stronger." 

97.  Reptiles  attain  surprising  ages.  The  tortoise,  which 
is  so  slow  in  growing  that  in  twenty  years  an  increase  of  a 
few  inches  is  ali  that  can  be  detected,  has  lived  even  in  cap- 
tivity above  a  century.  One  placed  in  the  garden  of  Lam- 
beth Palace,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud,  lived  there 
till  the  year  1753 ;  and  its  death  was  then  induced  seemingly 
through  misfortune  rather  than  old  age.  The  enormous 
creiituves  of  this  kind,  natives  of  the  Galapagos,  undoubt- 
edly live  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  common  species;  an 
individual  possessed  some  years  back  by  the  London  Zoolo- 
^cal  Society,  had  every  appearance  of  being  at  least  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five.  Even  these  immense  ages  were 
probably  fiir  exceeded  by  the  great  fossil  teatudinata  of  the 
Himalayahs.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  cause  of  such  longevity. 
The  same  law  which  obtains  in  the  mechanics  of  inanimate 
matter,  operates  in  the  organisms  of  vitalized  matter, 
namely,  that  what  is  gained  in  time  must  be  lost  in  power. 
The  active  habits  which  in  shorter-lived  animals  accelerate 
the  vital  processes,  and  bring  the  lease  to  an  early  close, 
here  are  no  longer  found.  The  tortoises  have  no  excitable 
nervous  system  to  wear  out  the  durable  materials  encased  in 
their  impenetrable  armor;  they  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  inactivity,  and  exist  rather  than  liva  By 
analogy,  it  may  be  infeiTed  that  the  loricate  and  ophidian 
reptiles  reach  an  age  fully  as  advanced  as  the  tortoises. 
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The  crocodile,  large,  strong,  vigoroua,  enclosed  in  a  hard  coat 
of  mail,  and  incredibly  voracious,  is,  without  doubt,  exceed- 
ingly long-lived.  The  lai^er  serpents,  also  slow  in  growth, 
and  passing  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in  semi- 
torpor,  are  also  unquestionably  longteval.  Feeding  vora- 
ciously, at  long  intervals,  so  familiar  in  the  case  of  serpents, 
seems  invariably  associated. with  prolonged  life.  As  regards 
the  Amphibia,  Smellie  refers  to  a  toad  known  to  have  been 
at  least  thirty-six.  The  frog,  which,  by  reason  of  its  slow 
growth,  in  this  climate  at  least,  is  incapable  of  producing 
young  till  lis  fourth  year,  reaches,  however,  what  in  propor- 
tion to  this  late  puberty  is  the  very  inconsiderable  age  of  no 
more  than  from  twelve  to  about  sixteen. 

98.  Insects,  for  the  most  part,  are  short-lived,  especially 
after  their  last  transformation.  Some,  after  acquiring  tlieir 
wings,  live  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  In  calculat- 
ing the  ages  of  insects,  of  course  they  must  be  reckoned 
from  the  hatching  of  the  egg.  Different  species  exist  two, 
three,  and  even  four  years  in  the  grub  state;  then  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  chrysalis;  the  winged  state  being 
merely  that  of  completed  maturity.  That  which  especially 
marks  the  latter  is  the  fitness  of  the  creature  for  propaga- 
tion; and  this,  as  the  period  of  its  bloom,  is  also  the  briefest. 
The  Ephemene,  in  their  winged  state,  are  not  even  creatures 
of  a  day.  Scarcely  a  single  gnat,  as  such,  survives  a  week; 
not  half  the  beetles,  nor  any  of  the  grasshoppers  nor  Tipulte, 
those  long-l^;ged  dancers  of  the  autumn,  enters  on  a  second 
month;  a  fortnight  sees  the  death  of  almost  every  kind  of 
butterfly  and  moth.  One  of  the  longest-living  insects  is  that 
brilliant  beetle,  the  Searahceus  aurakis,  or  Eose-chafier,  the 
only  one  that  feeds  upon  the  flower  from  which  it  takes  its 
English  name.  After  four  years  spent  as  a  grub,  and  a 
fortnight  as  a  chrysalis,  it  has  lived  in  captivity  from  two  to 
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three  yeiirs  more,*  That  curious  but  treacherona  and  cruel 
creature,  the  Mantis  religiosa,  or  Praying  cricket,  whicli 
holds  up  the  foremost  pair  of  its  long,  desiccated,  skeleton 
legs,  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer,  is  said  to  attain  a  full 
octave, 

99.  Whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  the  particular 
figures  above  quoted,  the  general  principles  which  they 
illustrate  are  indisputable.  Whatever  class  of  organisms 
we  may  take,  the  ground  of  longer  or  shorter  life  lies  uni- 
versally in  the  structure,  the  temperament,  and  the  Iras  or 
greater  vital  energy.  We  have  seen  how  this  is  manifested 
in  regard  to  the  aggregate  of  organic  nature ;  also  how  it  is 
verified  in  respect  to  plants ;  it  obtains  with  animals,  in  their 
several  tribes  and  species,  after  precisely  the  same  manner, 
only  that  the  phenomena  are  played  forth  in  greater  variety, 
and  in  costumes  appropriate  to  the  nobler  stage.  All  the 
diversities  in  the  duration  of  animal  life  may  be  referred 
perhaps  to  the  two  general  heads— of  Size,  as  regards  the 
substanee  of  the  creature,  and  Energy,  as  regards  its  vital 
powers.  Other  circumstances  are  but  adjuncts,  though  in- 
separably connected  with  and  conditional  on  them.  All 
the  longjeval  creatures,  like  all  the  longieval  trees,  are  con- 
siderable in  their  bulk ;  at  all  events  they  are  the  largest 
forms  of  their  respective  tribes,  the  swan,  for  example, 
among  birds,*|"  and  the  crocodile  among  reptiles ;  the 
smallest  forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  always  the  shortest- 
lived.  The  reason  copiists  in  the  ampler  command  which 
they  possess  over  the  world  around  them.  As  the  colossal 
tree  owes  its  longevity  to  its  immense  feeding-surfiice  of 


*  See  for  an  entertainimi;  account  of  the  keeping  this  beautiful  in- 
lect  as  a  pet,  "Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  76. 

t  The  ostrich,  as  the  largest  of  birds,  is  undoubfedly  the  longest 
liver,  but  notJiing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  ils  lease. 
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green  leaf,  so  tlie  largely-developed  animal  lives  longer  than 
tlie  little  one,  because  it  possesses  more  vital  capacity,  more 
contact  with  external  nature,  more  scope  and  opportunity 
for  acquiring  strength  of  every  kind ;  there  is  also  greater 
power  of  resisting  what  is  inimical  to  life,  as  intense  cold, 
though  marvelous  examples  of  the  latter  property  occur 
among  those  living  riddles,  the  animalcules.  Great  size, 
however,  does  not  carry  long  life  with  it  necessarily.  More 
intimately  connected  with  longevity  even  than  bulk,  is  the 
greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  vital  action ;  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  an  animal  lives,  is  invariably  the 
brevity  of  its  lease.  That  is,  of  two  animals,  alike  in 
regard  to  bulk,  that  one  will  have  the  shortest  duration 
which  lives  the  fastest,  and  that  one  the  longest  which  lives 
slowest.  The  expression  "  fast  living,"  now  so  commonly 
applied  to  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  resources,  involv- 
ii^  premature  stoppage  and  decay,  is  not  a  mere  phrase  of 
gay  society ;  it  denotes  a  condition  of  things  wliich  in  nature 
is  sometimes  normal.  The  two  great  kingdoms  of  organ- 
ized nature  are  physiologically  characterized  in  fact,  by  this 
very  thing.  It  is  because  trees  live  so  slowly  that  they 
endure  for  centuries,  and  because  animals  live  so  &st  that 
few  of  them  reach  fifty.  All  the  longteval  animals  have  a 
relatively  lower  vital  energy;  all  the  short-lived  (or  at  least 
such  as  attain  any  considerable  bulk)  possess  it  in  excess. 
As  a  result  of  this  condition,  we  usually  find  the  longajval 
creatures  deliberate  and  stately  in  their  movements,  and 
leading  calm  and  placid  lives,  as  the  elephant,  the  giraffe, 
and  the  swan ;  while  the  short-lived  ones  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  sportive  restlessness,  as  they  course  about  the  fields, 
or  sail  tlirough  the  sky  or  water.  Creatures  that  run  much 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  long-lived.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it 
is  the  same ;  the  longseval  tree  is  like  the  elephant  it  shades, 
ti^anquil  and  august ;  the  gourd  that  dies  with  the  close  of 
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summer  is  rampant  and  wanton.  In  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  full  of  quiet  grandeur 
than  the  sacred,  ever-verdant  cedar  of  twenty  centuries. 

100.  The  circumstances  of  animal  life  which  bear  inti- 
mate relation  to  its  lease,  though  not  immediately  promotive 
or  preventive  of  longevity,  are  chiefly,  as  in  plants,  those 
connected  ivith  Eeproduction.  Early  puberty,  which  in 
plants  forebodes  an  early  death,  similarly  announces  it  in 
animals,  for  it  shows  that  maturity  will  soon  be  reached, 
and  we  scarcely  need  the  proverb*  to  learn  what  happens 
next.  Contrariwise,  those  creatures  live  the  longest  which 
are  latest  in  acquirmg  abUity  to  procreate.  The  long  life 
of  man,  for  example,  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  upon  his 
protracted  infancy.  Other  animals  of  his  size  begin  to  pro- 
pagate after  a  much  earlier  anniversary  of  birth  than  he 
does;  they  attain  their  puberty  in  a  few  years,  or  even 
months  ;  waiting  for  it  the  seventh  part  of  a  century,  man 
is  compensated  at  the  end.  The  period  occupied  in  gesUiiUm 
is  remarkably  correlative  mth  the  term  of  life.  The  longer 
time  an  animal  requires  for  its  formation  in  its  mother's 
womb,  the  more  extended  is  its  life;  the  shorter  the  period 
between  conception  and  birth,  the  less  is  the  lease  extended. 
The  duration  of  gestation  is  of  course  largely  determined 
by  the  creature's  size  and  organization  in  general.  The 
bulky  elephant  goes  with  young  no  less  than  twenty  months, 
and  lives  a  century  and  a  half;  the  puny  rabbit  requires 
only  thirty  days,  and  dies  in  eight  years.  What  is  reputed 
concerning  the  long  life  of  the  swan  becomes  credible  when 
tested  by  this  law;  for  incubation  in  birds  corresponds  to 
gestation  in  mammals,  and  no  bird,  unless  the  ostrich,  is  so 
elow  in  hatching  its  ^gs.     The  law,  like  all  others,  belongs 

*  Quod  cito  Jit,  dtd periL  "That  which  is  quickly  fovmecl,  quieltly 
periahee."     Vulgarly,  "Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten." 
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as  much  to  plants,  wherein  the  gestation  of  animals  is  pre- 
figured in  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  longseval  trees  are 
among  the  first  to  open  their  flowers  (the  instruments  of 
vegetable  coition),  yet  their  seeds  are  the  latest  to  become 
ripe,  the  whole  season,  from  early  spring  to  the  clo&e  of 
autumn,  being  required  for  their  proper  maturation.  Thus, 
though  the  yew  blossoms  in  March,  or  several  weeks  before 
the  apple,  its  berries  are  not  ripe  tUl  the  end  of  October ; 
the  box-tree  opens  its  flowers  at  the  same  time,  but  is 
scarcely  parturient  till  winter.  Many  kinds  of  pine-trees, 
also  the  cedar,  and  several  oaks,  as  Quercus  Cerris,  suber, 
and  rubra,  all  of  them  long-lived,  require  two  seasons  to 
bring  their  fruits  to  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
short-lived  perennials,  and  annuals  universally,  complete  the 
whole  process  of  reproduction,  from  the  opening  of  the 
flowers  to  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  in  the  coujse  of  some  six 
or  seven  weeks.  In  the  mistletoe  occurs  a  curious  excep- 
tion. Like  the  yew  and  the  box,  it  blcssoms  early  in  the 
spring,  and  ripens  its  berries  certainly  no  sooner,  perhaps 
not  till  near  Christmas,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  longseval 
plant.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this?  May  it  be  refer- 
able to  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  plant,  being  dependent 
on  plunder  for  its  sustenance? 

101.  The  mimber  of  yomig  produced  at  a  birth  is  again 
correlative  with  the  duration  of  life.  The  longest-living 
animals  produce  the  fewest,  while  the  shortest-Hved  are  also 
the  most  prolific.  The  female  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, and  camel,  never  have  more  than  one  at  a  birth ; 
the  horse,  the  ox,  the  stag,  one,  and  occasionally  two ;  the 
goat  and  the  sheep  have  from  one  to  three  or  four ;  the  leo- 
pard and  tiger,  four  or  five;  the  dog,  the  fox,  and  the  eat, 
three  to  six ;  the  rabbit,  four  to  eight ;  the  guinea-pig,  the 
most  prolific  of  the  mammalia,  four  to  twelve.  In  tlie  hu- 
man race,  where  the  lease  of  life  is  considerable  in  propor- 
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tiwi  to  the  size  of  the  hodj,  twins  come  only  once  in  every 
seventy  or  eighty  births ;  triplets  only  once  in  seven  thou- 
sand.* About  fifteen  seems  the  highest  number  of  young 
ever  produced  at  one  birth  among  the  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals; in  fact,  a  larger  number  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  economy  of  utero-gestation,  and  subsequently  with  that 
of  the  maternal  nourishment,  the  fountains  of  which  are 
usually  about  double  the  number  of  the  young  produced  at 
a  birth.  It  would  be  incompatible,  also,  with  the  fair 
sharing  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  thus  with  the  fine  ba^ 
lance,  harmony,  and  proportions  of  nature.  The  economy 
of  incubation  puts  a  similar  limit  to  the  number  of  eggs 
that  a  bird  hatches  at  once,  which  is  seldom  less  than  two 
or  three,  and  never  above  sixteen.  The  most  astonishing 
cases  of  fecundity  occur  among  fishes  and  insects.  In  the 
genua  Cyprinua  among  the  former,  comprising  the  carp,  the 
barbel,  the  tench,  the  bream,  &c.,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ova  have  been  counted ;  and  in  the  common  cod,  several 
millions.  Crustaceous  animals  often  produce  many  thou- 
sands ;  and  the  Batrachians,  some  hundreds  at  the  least- 
Like  the  preceding,  this  great  principle  is  exemplified  also 
in  plants.  The  number  of  seeds  produced  by  annuals  and 
shortriived  plants  is  infinitely  greater  than  trees  usually 
yield ;  for  though  in  the  aggregate  of  their  crops  of  fruit 
trees  are  so  fertile,  in  the  strict  physiological  sense  they  are 
few-seeded,  and  not  infrequently  only  one-seeded.  In  com- 
paring plants  and  animals  as  to  their  productiveness,  we 
must  remember  that  a  tree  is  a  nation,  every  bough  a  pro- 
vince, every  branch  a  large  district;  we  have  to  consider, 
therefore,  not  the  sum  total  of  the  produce  of  the  entire 


*  This  proportion  is  not  universal,  ratying  with  differs 
The  Greenland  women  scarcely  ever  ha,i 
Uie  people  of  Chili  they  are  remarkably  o 
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number  of  flowers — the  total,  for  instance,  of  the  acorna 
upon  an  oak — but  how  many  seeds  are  produced  by  each 
separate  and  independent  flower,  which  is  the  real  equiva- 
lent of  the  animal,  the  tree  itself  being  equivalent  to  a 
whole  herd  of  quadrupeds,  or  a  whole  city-full  of  mankind; 
Thus,  the  flowers  of  the  oak-tree,  which  lives  above  a  thou- 
sand years,  produce,  like  the  elephant,  only  one  at  a  birth  ; 
the  flowers  of  the  apple-tree,  about  ten ;  those  of  the  straw- 
berry-plant (a  perennial),  niore  than  a  hundred;  those  of 
the  poppy  (an  annual),  eight  thousand.  That  there  is  an 
exact  ratio  between  the  productiveness  of  a  plant  and  the 
period  to  which  it  lives,  is  by  no  means  asserted.  There 
are  plenty  of  few-seeded  annuals,  and  of  many  «eeded  peien 
nials ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  former  are  more  iecund  Puft 
bails  and  parasitic  fungi,  the  .most  ephemeral  of  planti,  ca^t 
their  seeds  into  the  atmosphere  like  impalpable  dust,  agie«~ 
ing  in  their  fecundity  with  fishes.  The  quantity  of  fiuit 
produced  by  the  entire  tree  or  plant,  correfiiondmg  as  it 
does  to  the  popuiation  of  a  country,  has  its  own  laws  of  in- 
crease and  fluctuation,  and  is  a  different  matter  altogether 
from  fertility  of  the  species,  as  correlative  with  lease  of  life. 
When  we  find  longsevals  very  fecund,  it  is  probably  because 
their  produce  is  an  important  food  to  some  creature  of  supe- 
rior rank.    How  few  acoms  ever  become  oaks. 

102.  What  may  be  the  lease  of  Hitman  life,  is  a  question 
for  which  the  Psalmist  is  almost  universally  acknowledged 
to  have  provided  a  final  answer:  "The  days  of  our  years  are 
three  score  years  and  ten,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  tliey  be 
four  score  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow,  for  it  is 
soon  cut  off,  and  we  flee  away."  There  are  plenty  of  examples, 
however,  of  longevity  far  exceeding  even  the  higher  figures, 
accompanied  by  retention  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
the  exercise  of  which  forms  the  true  life  of  man.  Arguing 
from  these,  it  has  been  thought  that,  by  using  proper  means. 
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au  ^;6  of  no  less  tlian  two  centuries  may  be  attained;  less 
ambitious  minds  have  been  content  to  hope  for  a  century 
and  a  half;  in  Genesis  itself  one  hundred  and  twenty  yeara 
are  fixed,  (vi.  3.)  BuSbn  considered  that  the  maximum 
need  never  be  under  ninety  or  a  hundred,  which  "the  man," 
says  he,  "  who  does  not  die  of  accidental  causes,  everywhere 
reaches."  Flourens,  the  latest  writer  upon  the  subject,  con- 
curs ill  the  opinion  of  his  famous  countryman:  A  hundred 
years  of  life  is  what  Providence  intended  for  man;  it  is  true 
that  few  reach  this  great  term,  but  hoiu  few  do  wlmt  is  neces- 
sary to  attain  ii/  With  our  customs,  our  passions,  our  mi- 
series, man  does  not  die — he  kills  himself.  If  we  observe 
men,  we  shall  see  that  almost  all  lead  a  nervous  and  conten- 
tious life,  and  that  most  of  them  die  of  disapjwintment. 
How  few,  comparatively,  number  even  the  three  score  and 
ten!  The  weakness  of  infancy,  the  intemperance  of  the 
adult  period,  the  violence  of  diseases,  the  fatality  of  acci- 
dents, and  other  circumstances  similarly  inimical  to  long 
life,  prevent  more  than  about  seventy  persons  in  every  thou- 
sand attaining  natural  old  age.  There  is  great  solace,  never- 
theless, in  the  thought  of  wliat  may  be  reached.  Haller, 
who  has  collected  a  great  number  of  examples  of  long  life, 
reckons  up  more  than  a  thousand  in.'tances  of  individuals 
having  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
ten,  sixty  of  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
twenty-nine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  fifteen  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty,  six  of  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  one  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  Curtis,  but  without 
the  credibility  of  Haller,  cites  one  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  two  hundred  and  seven. 
As  regards  the  life  of  the  Antediluvians,  before  the  question 
is  examined  physiologically,  it  may  be  well  for  those  who  are 
curious  about  it  to  be  sure  what  the  inspired  narrative  really 
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means,  "When  the  belief  that  the  names  of  the  patriarchs 
denote  commimities  rather  than  individuals,  shall  be  shown 
to  be  mort>  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  the  object  of  the 
Bacred  records  than  the  poptilar  opinion  is,  it  will  be  time  to 
take  it  up  as  a  matter  of  science.  A  noted  living  theologian 
suggesta  fi-om  out  of  one  of  the  darkest  caves  of  literaliam, 
that  our  fii-st  parents  did  actually  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
and  that  its  virtue  was  transmitted  through  several  successive 
generations,  till  at  last  it  became  dissipated  and  lost,  and 
man  was  reduced  to  a  miserable  tithe  of  his  first  possession.* 
103.  Flourens  fixes  a  hundred  as  the  normal  life  of  man 
on  the  principle  that  there  is  an  exact  ratio  between  the 
period  occupied  in  growing  to  maturity  and  the  full  term  or 
lease  of  existence,  a  principle  which  he  shows  pretty  conclu- 
sively to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of  the  manimalia. 
Aristotle  was  the  Srst  to  enunciate  this  great  doctrine;  Buf- 
fon  the  first  to  throw  it  into  coherent  shape.  As  set  fortli 
by  the  latter,  it  teaches  that  every  animal  lives,  or  at  least 
is  competent  to  live,  from  six  to  seven  times  as  many  years 
as  it  consumes  in  growing.  The  stag,  he  tells  us,  is  five  or 
six  years  in  growing,  and  lives  thirty-five  or  forty  in  all;  the 
horse  is  about  four,  and  lives  to  be  twenty-flve  or  thirty.  "  One 
thing  only,"  says  Flourens, "  was  unknown  to  Buffon,  namely, 
the  sign  that  marks  the  term  of  growth."  This  is  the  essen- 
tial point;  it  is  by  having  determined  the  sign  that  Flourens 
has  vitalized  the  doctrine,  which,  so  long  as  it  lay  undisco- 
vered, was  little  better  than  a  speculation.  There  might  be 
no  hesitation  in  conceding  the  theory;  but  until  the  basis 
of  the  calculation  could  be  indisputably  shown,  there  could 


*  See,  on  the  non-liWral  eliaraoter  of  the  statements  respecting  the 
ages  of  the  Antediluvians,  Kev.  E.  D.  Eendell'a  "Anlediliiviaii 
History,"  chapfer  iviii.,  (1850),  also  the  "Prospeclivc  Eeview,"  vol 
ii,  p.  251. 
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be  no  security  felt  in  the  conclusions.  Still,  it  was  a  grand 
idea— -one  of  those  iine  truths  in  outline  wliieh  nature  seems 
to  delight  in  sketching  on  the  thoughts  of  imaginative  men, 
and  filling  up  gradually  and  at  leisure.  The  maturity  of 
the  body  in  general  of  course  consists  in  the  maturity  of  all 
its  parts,  but  the  period  of  such  maturity  differs  almost  as 
much  as  the  parts  themselves.  The  muscles,  the  composition 
of  the  vocal  apparatus,  even  the  eye-brows,  have  their  re- 
spective periods  of  perfect  development,  and  were  we  mi- 
nutely Jicijuainted  with  every  particular  of  the  body,  each 
would  probably  furnish  the  sign  required.  Flourens  finds 
it  in  the  BosES.  The  hones  are  the  basis  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem ;  they  ar  the  fii  t  p  m  pi  so  t  speak,  of  its  configu- 
ration; they  IP  rt  d  1  nl  and  ntain  the  nobler  organs. 
To  fulfill  the?  t  n  t  th  y  n  f  mly  require  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  th  m  ban  al  ^  p  ■ties  of  firmness,  light- 
ness, and  tena  t>  a  d  n  1  to  these  it  is  needful  that 
they  be  exqu  t  1  g;  iz  d  "W  are  apt  to  suppose,  from 
the  hardness  and  durability  of  bones,  that  even  in  the  living 
body  they  are  scarcely  vital;  that  they  should  be  subjects 
of  gradual  and  delicate  growth,  seems  almost  impossible  to 
conceive.  But  minute  anatomy,  the  most  pleasing  and  re- 
warding part  of  the  science  of  the  human  fiibric,  shows 
bones  to  be  as  full  of  life,  in  their  degree,  as  any  of  the 
softer  parts,  and  that  the  organization  is  inferior  to  none. 
In  order  that  they  shall  possess  the  three  properties  alluded 
to,  bones  are  formed  of  two  principal  ingredients,  an  animal 
matter  and  an  earthy  matt«r,  intimately  interblended.  In 
the  bones  of  the  infstnt  the  quantity  of  earthy  matter  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  animal  substance  itself  is  softer 
than  at  later  periods.  As  it  grows,  however,  the  proportions 
change;  the  animal  matter  becomes  firmer;  earthy  particles 
are  deposited  in  it  abundantly,  and  the  bone  gradually  as- 
sumes its  proper  density.     The  total  of  the  pncesb  consti- 
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tutes  "ossification,"  The  proportion  of  earthy  to  animal 
matter  is  not  the  same  in  the  diiFerent  bones.  The  maximum 
occurs  in  those  of  the  head;  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs 
have  the  next  largest  quantity,  those  of  the  upper  limba  ex- 
ceeding the  lower;  and  last  of  all  come  the  bones  of  the 
trunk.    Thus,  the 

Earlliy  mstler.  Animal  matter. 

Tompotal  bone  contains 63'50  36-50 

IIumeruH  "         63-02  36'98 

Fcmar  "         62-49  37-51 

The  eartliy  matter  is  not  deposited  in  every  part  at  once ;  it 
spreads,  so  tq  speak,  from  ossific  centres,  gradually  difiiising 
itself  throughout  the  mass.  This  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  observe,  for  it  is  upon  this  apparently  trifling  cir- 
cumstance that  the  whole  of  the  conclusions  are  primarily 
founded.  In  all  the  long  bones,  as  those  of  the  legs  and 
arms,  there  are  portions  at  the  extremities  which,  at  first,  or 
in  the  child,  are  united  to  the  intermediate  portion  only  by 
the  cartilage  or  animal  matter  of  which  the  bone  then  prin- 
cipally consists.  Tliese  end-portions  of  the  bone  (called  its 
epiphyses)  are  ossific  centres — poinle  at  which  the  deposition 
of  earthy  matter  commences,  and  from  which  it  gradually 
extends.  As  growth  proceeds,  ossification  progrcEscs  from 
the  middle  part  of  the  hone  towards  the  epiphyses,  and 
irom  the  epiphyses  towards  the  middle  part,  till  at  last  they 
are  joined  into  one  continuous  mass  of  hard,  completed 
bone.  As  soon  as  the  junction  is  eiFectcd,  and  the  bone 
consolidated,  growth  is  completed,  and  the  sign  of  matu- 
rity established.  "As  long,"  says  Fiourens,  "  as  the  bones 
are  not  united  to  their  epiphyses,  the  animal  grows ;  when 
once  the  bones  and  their  epiphyses  are  united,  the  animal 
grows  no  more."  !N'ot  that  gro^vth  is  completed  and  matu- 
ritv  established,  in    that  strict   sense  of  the  words  which 
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would  imply  an  absolutely  stationary  condition  theneefor- 
wards,  or  at  least  of  the  whole  body.  There  is  no  period 
when  the  system  is  absolutely  stationary ;  it  is  always  eitlier 
advancing  to  a  stat«  of  perfection,  or  receding  from  that 
state.  The  skeleton  alone  remains  fixed.  "  It  is  true  that 
at  the  adult  age,  the  determinate  height  and  figure,  the  set- 
tled features,  and  in  man,  the  marked  moral  and  mental 
character,  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  a  fixed 
point  has  been  attained ;  but  a  little  inquiry  soon  teaches  us 
that  the  individual  is  still  the  subject  of  progressive  changes. 
The  capability  of  powerful  and  prolonged  muscular  exer- 
tion increases  for  some  years ;  there  must  consequently  be  a 
change  in  the  muscular  tissue.  The  intellectual  faculties 
have  not  attained  their  maximum,  altliough  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  consider  them  mature ;  we  must  therefore  infer  that 
there  ia  a  corresponding  development  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain."  In  the  camel,  Flourens  goes  on  to  eay,  the 
union  of  the  epiphyses  to  the  bones  is  completed  at  eight 
years  old,  in  the  horse  at  five,  in  the  ox  at  four,  in  the  cat 
at  eighteen  months,  in  the  rabbit  at  twelve  months,  and  in 
every  case  the  duration  of  life  is  five  times,  orpretty  nearly, 
the  age  of  the  creature  when  this  process  is  accomplished, 
riouvens  does  not  differ  essentially  from  Euffon  in  saying 
five  times  instead  of  six  or  seven  times  the  period  of  matu- 
rity, because  Buffon  fixed  maturity  at  earlier  epochs.  It  is 
the  same  thing  in  the  end  to  say  seven  times  five  with  Buf- 
fon, or  five  times  seven  with  Flourens.  In  man,  the  union 
of  the  epiphyses  to  the  bones  takes  place  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  as  observation  appears  to  establish  five  as  the  le- 
gitimate number  by  which  to  multiply  in  regard  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mammalia,  the  conclusion  is  that  five  times 
twenty,  or  a  hundred,  is  tiie  normal  lease  in  our  own  spe- 
cies. If  the  principle  be  sound— and  there  is  no  reason  tor 
distrust-— to  determine  the  lease  of  life  in  animals  wliere  it 
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will  apply,  will  be,  for  the  future,  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  A  few  careful  examinations  of  the  bones  in  grow- 
ing individuals  wUl  enable  the  period  of  maturity  to  ba 
learned  with  certainty,  and  five  times  this  period  may  be 
inferred  to  be  the  lease.* 

104.  Numerous  facts  of  a  miscellaneous  character  invite 
our  notice  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  human  life.  Qsferis 
paribus,  large  men  are  said  to  live  longer  than  little  ones ; 
married  men  longer  than  bachelors.  Celibacy  as  well  as 
marriage  has  its  advocates  in  this  respect,  the  tact  probably 
being  that  there  is  plenty  of  illustration  of  both  opinions, 
Uiough  on  the  whole,  matrimony  certainly  has  the  advan- 
tage. We  may  reconcile  the  different  views  by  considering 
that  in  the  one  case  there  is  less  wear  and  tear  of  the  vital 
energy ;  and  that  in  the  other  the  weakened  frame  is  re- 
stored and  replenished  by  the  tender  offices  of  affection. 
"  If  two  lie  together  then  they  have  heat,  but  how  can  one 
be  warm  alone?"  As  a  rule,  longevity  is  greater  in  women 
than  in  men.  Childbirth  and  its  antecedents  occasion  in- 
deed a  considerable  loss  of  life ;  the  age  of  puberty  carries 
off  eight  per  cent,  more  maidens  than  youths ;  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  in  parturition  is  one  in  one  hundred  and 
eight;  the  difference,  however,  which  these  losses  would 
seem  to  produce  disappears  in  the  general  average.  Either 
sex  may  calculate  their  probability  oj  life  by  reckoning  the 
I   between  the  age  already  attained  and  ninety. 


*  For  a  Tariety  of  other  and  curious  details  on  the  subject  of  iJie 
duration  of  Ufe,  both,  in  man  itnd  the  lower  animals,  such  as  it  u 
unnecessary  here  to  introduce,  the  student  may  refer  to  the  works 
of  Flourena,  Hufeland,  and  Buffon,  above  cited,  and  on  the  particu- 
lar subject  of  maturity,  to  the  article  "Age,"  in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia 
iif  Pliysiology.  See  also  the  reviews  of  Flourens  in  Blactwood  for 
May,  1855,  and  Colbum  for  July  of  the  same  year. 
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Half  that  difference  is  what  the  assurance  ofticea  would  call 
their  "  expectation."  For  example,  a  man  of  forty  yeara 
old  has  fifty  between  liis  age  and  ninety;  half  of  that  fifty  is 
twenty-five ;  and  provided  he  is  free  from  any  undermining 
disease,  he  may  trust  that  for  those  twenty-five  years  he  will 
continue,  with  Gtod's  blessing,  to  enjoy  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  existence.  One  thing  it  is  important  tn  remember — 
the  period  of  maturity  is  the  only  one  that  admits  of  pro- 
longation. Infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  have  certain 
limits,  which  are  seldom  come  short  of  or  exceeded.  The 
same  in  old  age — it  cannot  endure  beyond  a  certain  length 
of  time,  and  when  once  it  begins,  it  speedily  leads  to  the 
grave.  In  other  words,  neither  childhood  nor  old  ago  can 
be  arrested ;  middle  life  alone  can  be  stretched  out.  Of  the 
three  conditions  of  life  we  cannot  possibly  alter  the  first  and 
third,  for  they  are  out  of  our  control ;  the  middle  one  we 
may  abbreviate  or  prolong,  since  it  is  left  for  us  to  deal 
with  as  we  choose.  The  influence  of  pursuits  and  oeeupw- 
tions  on  the  duration  of  life  has  often  been  illustrated.  The 
average  is  said  to  be  with  clergymen  sixty-five  years ;  with 
merchants  sixty-two ;  farmers  sixty-one ;  military  men  fifiy- 
nine;  lawyers  fifty-eight;  artists  fifty-seven,  and  so'on.  Po- 
verty and   destitution  tend  to  shorten  life;   comfort  and 
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105.  TnE  primary,  essential  reasons  of  the  diversity  in 
the  duration  of  life  (as  distinct  from  tlie  proximate  or  phy- 
siological), are  comprised  in  the  law  of  Cokeespondekcb, 
and  the  law  of  Use,  the  two  great  principles  which  furnish 
the  whole  rationale  of  existence.  Cokrespombence  un- 
folds the  relation  of  the  material  world  to  the  spiritual,  and 
shows  the  fii^t  Causes  of  visible  nature ;  Use  instructs  us 
as  to  the  particular  Ends  for  which  the  various  ohjects  of 
creation  have  been  designed,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for 
every  one  of  them.  Springing  out  of  these  laws,  and  de- 
pendent on  them,  is  the  condition  of  Form,  by  which  term 
is  to  be  understood  not  merely  the  configuration  of  a  Hiing, 
but  the  total  of  the  circumstances  which  establish  its  iden- 
tity, such  as  the  size,  organization,  and  vital  economy;  and 
according  to  these  last,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Form,  is  eventually  determined  the  duration  of  the  life. 
The  inmost,  original  causes  of  the  diversity  in  the  lease  of 
life  we  thus  discover  in  spiritual  philosophy,  the  last,  con- 
cluding ones,  in  the  philosophy  of  nature.  We  should 
accustom  ourselves  thus  to  trace  things  to  their  first  begin- 
nings, whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  investigation.  Our 
mental  progress  is  immensely  contingent  upon  it;  desire  to 
discover,  and  success  in  finding  them,  are  the  surest  signs 
of  enlarging  intellectual  empire.     For  the  true  pliilosophy 
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of  cause  and  effect  does  not  consist  in  the  simple  dcteimiiia- 
tion  of  immediate  antecedents,  nor  is  it  satisfied  to  remain 
in  them.  Every  cause  is  itself  only  the  effect  of  a  still  finer 
cause,  which  again  results  from  a  yet  liner,  no  longer  phy- 
sical, necessarily,  and  the  whole  chain,  from  b^inning  to 
end,  must  be  considered,  if  we  wonld  acquire  a  just  notion 
of  the  last  effect.  Nowhere  ia  it  more  needful  to  investigate 
these  successive  causes  than  in  regard  to  the  duration  of 
life.  To  see  the  reasons  of  longer  and  shorter  life  purely  in 
its  organic  apparatus,  is  to  see  the  cause  of  Language  in  the 
movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue.  It  is  a  truth,  but  not 
the  whole,  nor  the  vital  truth.  Every  physical  fact  is  the 
last  issue  and  expression  of  something  spiritual,  which  must 
be  sought  before  the  former  can  become  properly  intelligible, 
and  to  which  reason  will  direct  its  steps,  thongh  half-reason 
may  stand  indifferent  and  mocking, 

106.  With  Correspondence,  accordingly,  or  the  i-elations 
of  the  material  wofld  with  the  Spiritual,  lies  our  first  con- 
cern. To  enter  successfully  upon  the  consideration  of  it, 
obviously  requires  that  we  should  hold  clear  ideas  of  what 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  respectively  are.  Concerning 
these  we  must  therefore  primarily  inquire,  and  especially 
concerning  the  spiritaal  world.  Strictly,  the  consideration 
of  the  spiritual  expression  of  Life  should  precede  that 
of  the  spiritual  World.  The  obligation  to  take  the,  latter 
before  its  time  comes  of  the  fact  that  all  great  truths  have 
majiy  points  of  contact,  whereby  it  becomes  impossible  to 
treat  intelligibly  of  any  one  of  them  without  approaching 
and  anticipating  others.  The  truth,  however,  of  the  general 
system  which  comprises  tliem  is  declared  by  it,  since  in  order 
to  the  harmony  of  a  whole,  every  part  must  be  in  alliance, 
and  the  insulation  of  any  one  part  impracticable.  The 
spiritual  world  is  no  mere  abstraction.  Viewed  iJieologieally, 
it  is  the  place  in  which  we  shall  consciously  reside  after  the 
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deatli  of  our  material  bodies,  enjoying  its  sunshine,  or  walk- 
ing wretched  in  its  gloom,  according  aa  we  have  adapted 
ourselves  during  our  time-life; — viev/ed philosophvially,  it  is 
the  same  old  beautiful  world  of  God  with  which  we  are 
femiliar  under  the  name  of  earth  and  sky,  only  on  a  higher 
plane  of  crealjon,  and  prior  to  it.  When  we  would  think 
accurately  of  "Hature,"  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to 
the  visible  world.  "Nature,"  in  the  full  a«nse  of  the  word, 
denotes  whatever  exists  externally  to  the  Creator,  not  having 
been  planned  by  human  contrivance,  or  executed  by  human 
labor,  thus  not  only  earth  and  sky,  but  the  heavenly  man- 
sions also.  The  one  is  physical  nature;  the  other,  spirituaS 
nature;  and  the  former  presupposes  the  latter.  The  world, 
say  rather  the  worlds, — ^those  sparkling  spheres  we  call  the 
planets  and  the  stars, — are  not  independent  and  original 
creations.  Every  one  of  them  is  derived  and  representa- 
tive, a  sequence  and  disclosure  of  some  anterior  sphere  in 
the  spiritual  world.  Every  object  they  contain  is  of  similar 
history  and  orig^,  a  figure  demonstrating  the  spiritual,  and 
supported  by  it.  Not  that  the  physical  world  is  destitute 
of  Eeality.  By  no  means  the  mere  illusion  of, the  mind 
which  certain  metaphysicians  would  have  us  believe,— for 
thexe  are  no  quintessential  metaphysics  that  can  gainsay 
common  sense, — the  material  world  is  emphatically  a  Keal 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  wrong  and  unphilo- 
eophical  to  think  of  it,  as  many  do,  as  primitive,  independent, 
selt-supporting.  When  we  look  on  a  beautiful  landscape, 
we  see  mountains,  trees,  rivers,  real  and  substantial  as  re- 
gards the  material  universe;  nevertheless,  only  images  of 
forms  ori^nally  existing  in  a  world  which  we  do  not  see,  and 
from  which  they  are  derived ; — ^forms  that  are  neither  com- 
prised within  material  space,  nor  related  to  terrestrial  time, — 
forms  which  are  as  real,  therefore,  as  the  material;  yea, 
infinitely  more  so,  since  the  material  is  local  and  temporary. 
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whereaj  the  spiritual  is  unlimited,  and  the  home  of  immor- 
tality. Nothing  exists  except  by  reasoo  of  the  spiritual 
world;  whatever  pertains  to  the  material  is  purely  and 
simply  Effect; — a  feet  in  itself  commending  the  spiritual  to 
our  philosophic  curiosity  and  affection,  since, — as  all  well 
know  who  are  ever  so  little  in  the  habit  of  meditating  upon 
things  not  present  to  the  bodily  sigbt,^ — -it  is  only  by  think- 
ing of  the  invisible  productive  poiuCT-s,  in  counection  with 
the  resulting  prod-acts,  that  the  latter  acquire  true  being,  life, 
beauty,  and  physiognomical  expression.  8e«ing  how  the 
material  world  changes,  yet  how  permanent  it  is,  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  but  that  there  must  be  an  indestructible 
and  vigorous  smnetking  which  underlies  and  from  time  to 
time  rcfaahione  it, — something  which  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  forever.  Whatever  shape  a  material 'organism 
may  possess,  nothing  but  spirit,  we  are  well  assured,  can  acL 
Only  by  virtue  of  force  communicated  from  something 
spiritual,  is  matter,  under  any  circumstances,  consolidated 
and  configured.  In  itself  matter  is  unable  to  effect  any- 
thing; it  passes  indifferently  from  mould  to  mould  without 
retaining  the  shape  of  any.  That  invisible,  potent-  some- 
thing cannot  be  a  mere  Energy  either.  A  Cause,  that  is  to 
say,  an  active,  productive  force,  cannot  be  efficient  unless  it 
operate  from  and  through  a  svA$tance.  If  there  be  a  spirit- 
ual world  at  all,  it  must  be  like  the  material  world,  mbslan- 
tial.  Substance  must  not  be  confounded  with  maUer.  Sub- 
stance ia  a  generic  term ;  matter  is  one  of  the  species  which 
it  includes.  Substance  is  that  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
being  of  a  thing,  as  the  continent  of  its  sustaining  life.  For, 
to  he  is  the  same  as  to  6e  alive,  which  is  to  be  a  recipient  of 
life ;  and  wherever  life  is  received,  whether  in  the  material 
world  or  the  spiritual,  there  must  needs  be  a  substance  to 
receive  it.  Granted,  the  substance  of  the  spiritual  world 
cannot  be  detected  or  defined  scientifically.    But  that  tliere 
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k  sucli  a  substance  may  nevertheless  be  affirmed,  j^ist  as 
reasonably  as  when  we  hear  Echo,  we  may  affirm  an  echo- 
producing  instrument.  Spiritual  substances  are  none  the 
[ess  real  because  out  of  the  reach  of  chemistiy  or  edge-tools, 
or  because  they  are  inappreciable  by  the  organs  of  sense. 
Indeed  it  is  only  the  grosser  expressions  of  matter  which  can 
be  so  treated,  and  which  the  senses  can  apprehend.  Heat 
and  electricity  are  as  truly  material  as  flint  and  granite,  yet 
man  can  neither  cut,  nor  weigh,  nor  measure  them ;  -while 
the  most  familiar  and  abundant  expression  of  all,  the  Air 
which  we  breathe,  can  neither  be  seen  nor  felt  till  put  in 
motion.  As  for  invisibility,  which  to  the  vulgar  is  the  proof 
of  non-existence,  no  warning  is  so  inccissantly  addressed  to 
us,  from  every  department  of  creation,  as  not  to  commit  the 
mistake  of  disbelieving  simply  because  we  cannot  see. 
"When  we  reflect  how  many  things  there  are  which  cannot 
be  measured  and  comprehended  even  by  Thought,  which 
nevertheless  are  true,  visibility  to  the  material  eye,  as  the 
test  of  reality,  sinks  to  the  least  and  lowest  value.  Each 
class  of  substances  is  real  in  relation  to  the  world  it  belongs 
to, — ^material  substances  in  the  material  world;  spiritual 
substances. in  the  spiritual  world;  and  eadi  kind  has  to  be 
judged  of  according  to  its  place  of  abode.  Distance  in  nature 
from  the  material  no  more  disproves  the  existence  of  the 
spiritual,  than  distance  in  space  disproves  the  existence  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  common  notion  of  spirit  is  that 
of  an  attenuate  form  of  matter;  that  it  is  what  matter  would 
become  were  it  rarified  into  a  perfectly  free,  fluent,  unfixed, 
unbounded  condition;  and  conversely,  that  matter  k  con- 
gealed or  concreted  spirit,  bearing  to  it  something  of  the 
same  relation  tliat  ice  does  to  steam,  or  a  pastile  to  the 
fragrance  into  which  it  burns.  Spirit  and  matter  are  utterly 
iiud  incommensurably  distinct;  under  no  circumstances  are 
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they  transibrmable  or  convertible.*  To  deny  the  existence 
of  spiritual  substance,  is  to  assert  that  heaven  is  an  empty 
void,  ■whereas  St.  John  reprraents  it  as  a  plenitude  of  objects 
and  scenery,  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  It  is  to  depopu- 
late it  also  of  its  angels,  ivho  if  they  be  rea!  enough  to  be 
persons,  must  assuredly  be  real  enough  to  consist  of  sub- 
stance. Unless  always  upon  the  wing,  they  must  likewise 
have  a  substantial  surface  whereon  to  stand. 

107.  Lying  thus,  at  the  back  of  the  visible  and  sensible, 
the  spiritual  world  is  the  universal  fountain.  Therein  are 
contained  "the  invisible  thin^  of  God,"  which  are  "clearly 
seen  by  the  things  that  are  made."  Therein,  likewise,  are 
contained  the  "patterns"  which  were  shown  to  Bezaleel  in 
the  mount.  That  history  of  Bezaleel  has  wonderful  instruc- 
tion in  it.  What  the  spiritual  world  is  to  the  spontaneous, 
objective  forms  of  nature,  it  is  also,  we  may  gather  from  it, 
to  Art,  which  like  those  forms,  is  not  an  ornament  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  world  from  withoutj  or  purely  by 
man,  but  an  outbirth  from  the  unseen  universe  within;  just 
as  the  verdure  of  the  fields  is  not  a  carpet  laid  down  and 
spread  over  them,  but  an  outvegetation  of  hidden  seeds. 
All  the  men  who  have  been  greatest  in  Art  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  consciousness  that  they  were  merely  reve- 
lators  of  spiritual  facts.  "Appeal  to  an  artist,  and  ask  him 
why  he  so  painted  any  given  heroic  head,  witliout  any 
old  "family  portrait"  to  guide  him.  If  be  be  a  true  artist, 
a  race  not  numerous,  he  wOl  say,  "  I  could  not  do  otherwise. 
That  man  had  such  a  temper,  such  a  life,  in  him,  I,  there- 
fore, mastering  the   inward  spirit  of  the  man,  found  his 


*  See,  on  the  grossness  of  the  popular  error,  ite  prevalence,  and 
its  eyil  tendencies,  Barclay's  "Inquiry  into  iJie  Opiniona,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  concerning  Life  and  Oi^aniiation,"  chap,  iii,,  sec 
11.     (1822.) 
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feshion  and  his  features  created  for  me  and  given  to  me." 
Because  such  is  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  products  of  true 
art,  of  such,  that  is,  as  are  something  more  than  mere  ser- 
vOe,  tradesmen's  copies  of  femiliar  physical  objects,  there  is  a 
Natural  Theology  of  Art.  For  Art,  rightly  understood,  is  a 
portion  of  nature,  and  genuine  Natural  Theology  cannot 
take  either  part  with  ut  the  other  Biieflj  -js  the  Soul  is 
the  essential  Human  Bodi  &o  is  that  grand  m\isible,  im- 
perishable febric  we  call  the  spuitual  the  e^ential  World, 
The  spiritual  ivorld  is  the  total  of  I>sential  mture ;  this 
visible,  material  woild  is  a  poition  >f  Rp[.  resent  itive  nature, 
a  portion  only,  becau.p  the  little  planet  we  ci!i  our  own  is 
the  covering  of  a  ver\  minute  put  indeed  of  the  infinite 
spiritual  realm  which  is  its  parent  Hif  we  ha\e  but  a 
few  detached  "iketchiis  of  the  pinorama  ^hich  bel  ngs  there, 
and  what  few  we  have  all  eif  they  aie  ao  lovely  we'see  but 
"i^  thiough  a  gla'is  laikh  It  ^m11  not  be  o  always. 
The  spiritual  world  kno  \n  to  phdosophy  la  no  other  as  said 
betoie  than  the  spiritual  world  of  the  hopeful  Christian — 
tlie  ■;  ery  same  which  we  shall  consciously  inhabit  when  by 
death  we  cease  to  be  con«uous  ot  the  piesent  Our  intro- 
duction in  this  life  to  mmeril  vegetable  inl  inimal,  to 
air,  and  sky,  and  sun  l.  the  heginnmg  of  i  fnen  1  hip  that 
will  never  be  dissolve  1  cnlythat  leieifter  we  hall  view 
things  as  they  really  are  mstead  of  their  effigies  and  pic- 
tures. In  tliis  world  we  do  not  so  much  live  is  prepare  to 
live,  nor  enjoy  natures  sweet  amenities  so  much  na prepare 
to  enjoy  them.  We  shall  leave  it  but  we  shall  ntt  lose  its 
beauty;  we  shall  learn  rather  how  meat  thoroughly  to  de- 
light in  it,  often  turning  m  pleased  lemembrince  to  those 

*  Exeelleiitly  set  fortl    in  an  irti  1p  ii   the  Noctt  imerjcan  Ee- 
view  for  Jul}-,   l&hi        On   tl  e  moral    s  t,n  fi  ince   ot   tl  e  Crystal 
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early  days  which  now  we  recton  as  our  "life-time,"  and  to 
that  little  sphere  which  was  our  birth-piace  and  education. 

108.  Philo  Judaus  calk  upon  us  to  observe  that  the  deri- 
vation of  the  physical  world  from  an  anterior  spiritual  world 
is  espressly  taught  in  the  book  of  Genesis :  "  These  are  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  ,  .  .  and  of  every 
plant  of  the  field  iefore  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  of  every 
herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew;"  which  words,  says  Philo, 
"do  maiiif^ly  teach  that  before  the  earth  was  green,  ver- 
dure already  existed ;  that  before  the  grass  sprang  in  the 
field,  there  was  grass,  though  it  was  not  visible.  The  same 
must  we  understand  from  Moses  in  the  case  of  everything 
else  which  is  [lerceived  by  the  external  senses ;  there  were 
elder  forms  and  motions  already  existing,  according  to  which 
the  others  were  feshioned  and  measured  out.  The  things 
which  he  has  mentioned  are  examples  of  the  nature  of  all."* 

109.  The  emdence  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world  under- 
lying the  material,  is  quite  as  ready  and  plentiful  as  of  the 
material  world  itself,  if  men  will  hut  look  for  it  in  the  right 
place,  and  consent  to  receive  it,  for  speqtacles  are  less  needed 
than  willingness.  It  is  rarely  that  incapacity  hinders  the 
reception  of  truth ;  ratlier  is  it  want  of  cordiality  to  ^ve  it 
welcome.  "We  speak  now,  of  course  it  will  be  understood, 
of  the  spiritual  world  as  a  truth  of  Philosophy,  *.  e.,  as  the 
basis,  as  to  first  principles,  of  terrestrial  nature.  Most  men 
believe  in  it  under  the  name  of  "  Heaven,"  or  as  a  country 
which  they  will  enter  afier  death.  Few,  however,  think  of 
it  in  its  relation  to  eliding  nature ;  yet  so  to  regard  it  is  little 
less  important  to  enlarged  and  encoura^ng  views  of  Life, 
for  it  brings  heaven  into  our  daily  thoughts,  as  a  living, 
familiar,  and  practical  Eeality,  a  thought  for  the  present,  for 
the  fields  and  the  woods,  for  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  instead 

*  On  tlie  Creation,  Chap.  xUv. 
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of  only  for  the  future,  at  churcli  on  Sundays,  and  nothing 
so  fills  the  soul  with  bright  ideas.  How  differently  ihe 
minds  of  men  are  constituted  with  regard  to  particular  kinds 
of  truth,  we  are  perfectly  aware.  Some  are  made  to  super- 
Btition,  some  to  enthusiasm,  others  are  inapt  for  either ;  so 
that  what  in  many  cases  men  fiincy  to  be  contest  for  "  truth," 
is  simply  comparison  of  their  mental  tastes,  just  as  they 
compare  tlieir  physical  likings  over  the  dining-table,  and 
fency  they  are  contending  for  what  is  best.  Oftentimes, 
without  question,  this  will  account  for  their  insolicitude. 
"  Inductive  minds,"  says  Whewell,  "  those  which  have  been 
able  to  discover  laws  of  nature,  have  also  commonly  been 
ready  to  believe  in  an  Intelligent  Author  of  nature ;  while 
deductive  minds,  those  which  have  employed  themselves  in 
tracing  the  consequences  of  laws  discovered  by  others,  have 
been  willing  to  rest  in  laws  without  looking  beyond  to  an 
Author  of  laws."  So  with  the  views  men  take  of  the 
material  world,  its  substance,  derivation,  and  life.  Deduc- 
tive ininds  are  content  with  the  study  of  matter ;  inductive 
minds  feel  themselves  invited  to  look  further.  But  it  is  still 
a  question  of  vMingnesa,  since  nothing  is  ever  sought  except 
from  the  heart.  There  is  something  more  even  than  willing- 
ness wanted.  Before  we  can  thoroughly  recognize  and  ap- 
prove a  truth  superior  to  the  re^iDu  of  the  senses  oui  moral 
character  must  have  risen  into  harmony  ^\ith  it  It  follows 
that  the  spiritual  world  is  nit  a  thing  to  be  rj  ted  ab  ut 
We  should  never  argue  with  a  man  al  out  things  whi  h 
require  for  their  understand  ng  i  highet  plane  th  in  he  his 
risen  to ;  until  he  has  lifted  himself  into  the  reij  usite  cul 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  see  nith  similar  eye^  bhow  him 
how  and  where  to  learn,  but  do  not  aigue  with  him  tiU  he 
is  on  a  level  with  your  own  \i  ion  Hence  too  tl  e  utter 
worthleasness  of  the  usual  objection  to  the  doctrine  ot  the 
spiritual  world,  that  it  has  n    phce  in  jopuhi     ^  terns  of 
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philosopliy.  S  me  men  reject  it  unconhti  nally — they 
simply  "  do  not  belies  e  It  is  \ery  cun\emen.t  to  conceal 
incurionsness  ind  i^^noiance  undei  the  name  of  ece/iicism 
and  thus  invite  the  community  to  suppose  that  aupenor 
acuteness  has  letectei  unicuodness  m  nhat  actuallj  his 
never  been  even  looked  at 

110.  Certainly  thejroofe  of  spiritual  thmgs  aic  not  of 
the  same  kijid  as  tho  e  ot  matenil  ones  A  man  must  not 
expect  the  same  'spECie?  of  froof  that  there  are  mgels  is 
of  the  existence  of  a  railwaj  ui  a  tree  What  yi  ible  sen 
Euous  proof  is  to  the  material  philoiophical  induction  is  to 
the  spiritual,  and  when  this  is  tusisted  tnd  borne  out  by 
1,  it  IS  not  merelj  as  good  a  kind  of  pioof  but  an 
Y  better  ind  inoie  C0j,*-nt  one  Not  fiom  the 
,  time,  and  space  of  the  material  world,  is  the 
spiritual  world  to  be  judged  of.  Like  the  soul,  which  is  a 
dweller  in  it,  it  must  be  thought  of  purely  from  tlie  soul. 
This  is  the  indispensable  course  in  every  inquiry  that  seeks 
to  end  in  something  better  than  grossest  materialism.  It  is 
because  people  will  persist  in  carrying  their  material  ideas 
with  them,  wherever  they  go,  that  the  soul  itself  has  become 
a  mere  tradition,  and  the  idea  of  immortality  pro&ned  into 
a  supposed  rebuilding  of  the  rotten  carcase  of  flesh  and 
blood.  While  we  should  unceasingly  strive  to  be  men  of 
sense,  we  should  remember  that  this  is  not  to  be  simply 
creatures  of  the  semes.  The  external  senses  are  among 
man's  richest  inheritances,  still  are  they  only  the 

Fine  steps  whereby  the  Queenly  Soul 
Cornea  down  from  her  bright  throne  to  view  the  maiis 
She  hath  dominion  over. 

The  man  who  attends  only  to  what  his  senses  inform  him 
of,  imprisons  and  kills  the  better  half  of  his  nature.  He 
may  acquire  tolerable  knowledge  of  outlines,  weights,  ami 
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colors,  but  a  philosopher  he  can  never  be.  With  the  dia 
grams  he  may  become  conversant,  but  not  with  that  sublime 
geometry  and  noiveraal  arithmetic,  the  constractiona  of 
which  form  the  real  history  of  nature.  The  philosophy 
which  the  outer  senses  teach,  dwells  where  ihey  do,  on  the 
eurfece  of  nature.  Their  business  is  simply  with  eifects. 
Causes,  and  spiritual  things  are  seen  by  the  int«rna!,  poetic, 
seventh  sense— that  divine  faculty  which  men  call  the  Ima- 
gination, the  ciear-seeing  spiritual  eye  whereby  the  loftier 
and  inmost  truths  of  the  universe,  whether  they  be  scientiiic, 
or  religious,  or  philosophical,  can  alone  be  discerned,  "We 
are  apt  to  suppose  that  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  nature,  dili- 
gent observation  and  experiment  will  suffice.  Not  so.  Na- 
ture has  secrets  which  Imagination  only  can  penetrate.  So 
grievously  has  the  imagination  been  perverted — so  widely 
has  the  fancy  been  mistaken  for  it — so  bad,  in  consequence, 
is  its  current  repute  as  to  its  relation  to  Truth,  that  the 
mere  mention  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  subject  in  hand, 
will  probably  provote  many  a  smile,  and  in  the  charitable 
awaken  compassion.  It  will  be  found,  nevertheless,  that  all 
the  greatest  minds  the  world  has  produced,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  inquiry  or  of  wisdom,  have  been  so  by  virtue  of 
their  imagination.  The  imagination  is  not,  as  many  sup- 
pose, hostik  to  truth.  "So  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
truth,  the  imagination,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  helps  it 
forivard  more  than  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind."  Of 
course  thei-e  are  such  things  as  diseased  and  prostituted 
imaginations,  but  the  abuse  of  the  faculty  is  neither  its  qua- 
lity or  design.  Imagination  rightly  so  called,  presupposes  an 
enlarged  and  tranquil  mind,  which  having  in  its  command 
a  wide  property  in  living  nature  and  its  laws,  steps  to  un- 
discovered things  from  the  standard  of  the  known.  "That," 
says  Gfoethe,  "  is  no  true  imagination  which  goes  into  the 
vague,  and  devises  things  that  do  not  exist,"     Reason,  or  to 
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use  a  pieciser  term,  common  seDse,  the  very  arbiter  of 
Truth,  ar.d  imagination,  rightly  regarded,  are  each  other's 
(Miiiplement.  To  esteem  them  as  contrary  comes  of  the  very 
same  mistake  as  that  which  asserts  reason  and  faith  to  be 
foes.  As  the  perfection  of  human  nature  is,  in  the  body, 
the  union  of  strength  and  beauty,  so  in  the  intellect  is  it  the 
union  of  common  sense  and  imagination.  Again  deceiving 
themselves,  many  suppose  that  the  imagination  is  constantly 
needing  a  check.  Say  rather  that  it  constantly  needs  the 
spur.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  Science  and  Religion, 
which  instead  of  having  suffered,  as  it  has  been  taught,  from 
excess  of  imagination,  suffer  rather  from  not  being  as  hos- 
pitable to  it  as  they  ought.  What  is  idolatry,  but  inapti- 
tude to  rise,  on  the  pinions  of  the  imagination,  from  the 
symbol  to  the  thing  symbolized?  "What  other  than  imagi- 
nation is  the  soul  and  centre  of  the  very  highest  act  of  reli- 
gion, or  faith?  To  science,  to  philosophy  also,  imagination 
is  nothing  less  than  pumeer.  The  Columbus  of  the  human 
mind,  imagination  opens  the  ivay  for  observation  and  expe- 
riment, which  left  to  themselves,  know  not  in  what  direc- 
tion to  proceed,  and  find  theii-  way,  if  at  all,  slowly  and  by 
accident ;  it  provide  us  with  the  clue  to  what  we  seek,  and 
enables  us  to  anticipate  the  answer  we  shall  receive.  Every 
true  investigation  is  the  working  out  of  some  noble  idea  of 
the  imagination  ;  no  great  discovery  was  ever  made  without 
employing  it.  It  is  the  vital  characteristic  of  the  Da\7s, 
the  Owens,  the  Faradays,  the  Hei-sehels — of  all  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  its  highest  scientific  wealth.  Genius 
itself  might  be  defined  as  imagination  well  directed  and  well 
regulated.  With  all  his  science,  so  called,  the  ww-imagina- 
tive  man  gives  us  only  the  osteology  of  the  rainbow;  it  is  the 
imaginative  or  poetic  one  who  delineates  its  life  and  beauty. 
Like  prisms,  the  mfen  of  imagination  convert  colorless  light 
into  exquisite  hues ;  in  their  hands  does  the  merest  matter 
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of  prosaic  detail  become  lustrous  and  glorified.  Witness 
Gartli  "Wilkinson's  noble  book  on  the  Human  Body,  which, 
■were  it  re-written  in  verse,  would  be  the  finest  poem  in  the 
world.  Like  its  subject,  it  is  matter  and  spirit  unit«d,  and 
"  common  sense"  from  b^inning  to  end. 

111.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  spiritual 
world,  i.  e.,  in  the  way  that  a  material  or  physical  thing  is 
proved,  is,  after  all,  superfluous.  Those  to  whom  it  is  inte- 
resting are  conscious  of  it  of  themselves;  and  the  opposite 
class  logic  would  make  no  wiser.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is 
above  and  beyond  proof;  yet  not  strangely  and  peculiarly  bo, 
Not  one  of  the  greatest  truths  admits  of  proof  commonly  so 
called.  We  feel  them.  The  highest  of  aU,  or  the  conscious- 
ness of  God,  we  ascend  into  intuitively  from  our  conscious- 
ness of  sel£  That  God  exists,  and  that  it  was  he  who  created 
the  world,  and  who  sustains  it,  we  can  neither  "prove"  to 
another,  nor  have  "proved"  to  ourselves;  and  the  same  with 
the  soul,  and  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  life  to  come.  For 
what,  in  fact,  is  it  "to  prove,"  but  to  trace  a  subordinate 
proposition  up  to  a  higher,  or  rather,  to  a  primary  truth  ? 
The  nearer  that  proposition  is  to  Grod  and  heaven,  the  further 
is  it  away  from  what  is  proveable.  Were  we,  in  short,  to 
refuse  to  receive  anything  until  "proved,"  we  should  remain 
strangers  for  ever  to  the  noblest  and  most  animating  subjects 
of  contemplation.  Proof  ngid  mathematn.al  proof,  belongs 
onh  to  infeiior  truths  and  it  is  nly  nifenor  minds  that 
make  it  the  condition  of  then  acceptance  If  such  mmds 
be  often  charactenzed  bj  then  ereduhtj  they  aie  still 
ofteuer  marked  by  then  t  (crednlitj  Ignorance  is  always 
meredulous,  the  amplest  knowledge  has  the  largest  faith." 
It  is  right,  without  doubt,  to  desire  proof;  it  is  a  man's  duty 
to  desire  it;  but  then  he  must  remember  that  many  things 
are  wnproveahie,  or  rather,  that  things  are  proveable  in  dif- 
ferent ways.     The  lieart  and  imagination  have  their  eyes  as 
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well  as  the  head  and  the  understanding.  Great  minds ._of 
those  in  which  the  capacity  for  reading  truth  is  quickcst^d 
K^liSt,  are  not  simply  "intellectual"  minds.  They  know 
wEat  they  have  to  believe  on  the  eho wirig^f  the  feelings  and 
the  imagination,  and  of  such  things  they  never  demand 
"  proof"  Not  he_ia  the  wise  man  who  cunningly  thinks  to 
takenotliing  on  the  word.of  the"  imag^ation,titit"  he"  wto 
"takes  what  nature  intends  he  should.  Thegrgofj^tlie^gsen- 
l^ajidb^_t^oof  of_the_divine  origiii.rf^^n8tianitj;_a^ 
Illegible,  does.not  consist  in  those  wear^  piles  denominated 
thelEvidences,  historical,  archseologicajj^^"^  so  forth,  which 
commend  themselves  only  to  low  and  unenviable  schools  of 
thought,  but  in  its'  felt  adaptation  to  tlie  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  soul. 

112.  Scientific  considerations  may  be  adduced  notwith- 
standing, both  in  proof  of  the  Spiritual  world,  and  of  its 
causative  action  into  the  physical.  Why  have  many  ani- 
mals, especially  the  saurians,  the  power  of  reproducing 
amputated  members?  How  is  it  that  when  the  foot  or  the 
tail  of  a  lizard  is  torn  off,  a  new  one  sprouts  in  its  place  ? 
One  of  two  things,  either  "  nature  performs  a  miracle," 
which  is  an  indolent  hypothesis ;  or  else,  which  is  a  sufficient 
and  reasonable  explanation,  material  substances  mould  them- 
selves universally  upon  preSxistent  spiritual  forms,  as  upon 
a.  model,  and  wait  upon  them  as  servitors.  The  reason 
usually  assigned,  namely,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in  the 
scale  of  orgarkization,  the  more  is  life  diffused  throughout 
the  organism,  is.  correct  to  a  cei'tain  point,  but  it  leaves  the 
enigma  where  it  was.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  told  that  in 
the  lower  animals  the  vital  mass  which  appears  as  brain  in 
the  higher  kinds,  is  dispersed  throughout  the  body;  and  that 
it  is  owing  to  this  dispersion  trf  the  great  centre  of  life  into 
many  small,  separate  centres,  that  the  tentacula  of  polyps, 
the  rays  of  the  star-fish,  the  entire  head  of  the  snail,  will 
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grow  again  if  cut  ofi)  The  question  still  remains-— wSy  / 
Life,  like  any  human  constructive  power,  cannot  work  with- 
out a  pattern;  nervous  centres  are  but  instrumental.*  Why 
the  wonderM  privilege  of  replacing  lost  members  of  the 
body  is  enjoyed  only  by  the  lower  tribes  of  animals,  and  not 
by  the  higbev,  is  that  the  latter  are  enabled  to  make  them- 
selves amends  for  such  losses  in  other  ways.  The  office  of 
one  limb  or  member,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  the  necessities 
of  life,  can,  in  effect,  be  executed  by  another;  while  man, 
for  his  part,  has  the  resources  of  mechanical  contrivance  in 
addition.  The  more  helpless  a  creature  is,  the  more  amply 
is  it  always  befriended  with  compensating  gifts, 

113.  So  with  plants.  "Why  does  the  acorn  always  produce 
an  oak,  and  never  an  elm  or  an  apple-tree;  why  the  bulb 
of  the  hyacinth  always  the  verisimilitude  of  its  fragrant 
cluster,  and  never  a  cowslip  or  fieur-de-Iis?  Simply  because 
in  the  acorn  the  spiritual  substratum  of  the  oak  already  in 
efiect  exists;  and  in  the  bulb,  in  like  manner,  the  spiritual 
form  or  vegetable  soul  of  the  ilower.  Hence  the  multifor- 
mity of  the  beautiful  pictures  in  wood  and  field,  and  their 
return  to  us,  year  by  year.  Every  wild  flower  comes  back 
in  its  perfect  lineaments;  in  the  early  spring  the  golden 
celandine  and  the  coltsfoot;  then  the  Mayflower  and  the 
woodruff,  then  the  forget-me-not,  bathing  its  feet  at  the 
water-side ;  and  so  onwards  till  the  purple  crocus  of  October. 
True,  they  unfold  themselves  from  roofs  and  seeds,  lying 
concentrated  as  it  were  till  their  proper  season;  but  wanting 
a  spiritual  form  to  clothe  with  stem  and  leaf,  a  see^  could 


*  The  power  of  reproducing  lost  parta  which  made  tliat  beautiful 
little  creatare  the  Hydra  such  a  miracle  to  first  observers,  and  sug- 
gested its  zoological  name,  appears  to  exist  in  scarcely  inferior  de- 
gree in  the  Adiaias  or  Sea-anemones.  On  its  prevalence  in  the  Star- 
tkbes  consult  Forbes. 
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no  itore  grow  than  a  grain  of  sand.  The  real  reason  of  the 
flowers  is  that  every  line  of  beauty  in  nature  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  divine  thought,  and  inherits  the  immortality  of  ita 
first  development  in  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  in  spiritual 
philosophy,  and  in  this  only,  that  we  have  an  answer  also  to 
the  puzzling  question,  why  it  ia  that  the  mules,  or  hybrids, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  cannot  permanently  produce 
themselves;  why  also  the  graft  will  only  consort  with  a  tree 
of  the  same  species  as  itself.  Material  forms  may  be  coupled, 
and  a  cross  be  procured  for  a  brief  period,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible in  the  same  way  to  establish  ^ritual  forms,  and  with- 
out these,  as  their  prototypes,  material  forms  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated. The  best  introduction  to  knowledge  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  siecies  eithei  in  Zoology  or  Botany,  is  to  be 
Bought  in  the  philosophy  of  spiiit  and  its  relation  to  matter, 

114.  So  even  with  inoiganic  forms.  Why  do  salte  and 
metaJs  always  crvitallize  in  deteiminate  shapes,  their  pro- 
portions and  angles  invariably  the  same?  Let  a  number  of 
different  salts  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  they  wUl  sort 
themseives  out,  unassisted,  and  re-adjust  and  re-crystallize 
their  particles  in  the  precise  polybedra  tbey  originally  pos- 
sessed. Clearly,  as  in  the  former  case,  this  is  because  there 
are  underlying  spiritual  forms,  sustained  by  the  Divine  life, 
and  which,  by  virtue  of  that  life,  draw  the  particles  together, 
each  to  its  own  body.  The  terms  chemical  affinity,  chemical 
attraction,  power,  properly,  agency,  vis  formcdrix,  &c.,  cur- 
rently used  when  spealcing  of  the  consolidation  of  inorganic 
matter,  denote  nothing  more  than  the  action  of  the  Divine 
life,  under  different  methods,  through  the  medium  of  spiritul 
creations  in  the  firat  place. 

115.  On  the  dim  and  half-traditional  perception  that  or- 
ganic forms  repose  upon  an  interior  spiritual  form,  was  built 
the  Alchemists'  beautiful  doctrine  of  the  palingenesis,  or 
resuscitation   by  art,  of  the  spirits  of  plants  and    flowers. 
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"Never,"  says  the  historian  of  the  Curiosities  of  L  t  t  e 
"was  a  philosophical  imagination  more  beautifnl  than  hat 
exquisite  palingenesis  of  the  admirable  school  f  B  II 
Gaffarel,  and  Dighy."  The  way  in  ivhiub  the  es  tat  n 
was  supposed  to  he  brought  about,  was  to  bum  a  fl  w  o 
a«hes,  and  place  them  in  a  phial;  then  to  aid  a  tan 
chemical  mixture,  and  warm  it;  when  there  would  slowly 
rise  a  delicate  apparition  of  stalk,  and  leaf,  and  blossom, 
successively,  faithful  as  the  lovely  transcripts  of  scenery  in 
btill  water,  "the  pbantastical  plant"  disappearing  into  no- 
thingness as  the  heat  gradually  declined.  Southey,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  "Omniana,"  gives  a  full  account  both 
iif  the  doctrine  and  of  the  manipulation  requisite  to  pro- 
duce these  curious  phantoms.  That  they  were  actually 
exhibited  by  the  alchemists,  there  would  seem  to  he  no 
doubt;  having  been  produced,  it  is  not  unlikely,  by  tracing 
the  figures  of  the  plants  and  flowers  on  the  glass  reputed  to 
contain  their  spirits,  with  chloride  of  cobalt,  drawings  made 
with  which  salt  are  invisible  til!  brought  near  the  fire.  So 
firmly  was  the  doctrine  held  by  the  honest,  that  it  was 
adduced  as  an  argument  for  the  resurrection  of  man.* 
Perhaps  the  Hamadryads  of  ancient  poetry,  nymphs  who 
were  horn  with  trees  when  they  rose  out  of  the  ground,  who 
lived  in  them,  and  who  died  when  (Aey  died,  were  but  their 
spiritual  forms,  separated  and  personified  by  fancy.    "  Trees," 

•  Disraeli's  account  of  the  Palingeneaia  is  undei-  tlie  head 
"I>ream3  at  the  Dawn  of  Philosophy."  On  the  practical  part  of  it, 
see  Boyle's  Philosophical  IVorlts,  abridged,  vol,  i,,  p.  69,  "Surpris- 
ing things  performable  by  Chemistry,"  and  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1674,  vol,  ix.,  p.  175.  Palingenesis,  as  a  woi^l,  is  simply 
the  Greek  for  resurrection,  learnedly  illustrated  by  Mr,  Trend)  in 
his  Kew  TestameDt  Synonymes.  Theodore  de  Eyclte  applies  it  to 
the  levival  of  letters,  "Oratio  de  palingenesis  Literarum  in  Tcrriij 
u'jBtris."     Leyden,  1072. 
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says  a  lively  Frenchman,  "are  animated;  they  have  their 
enjoyments,  their  grief,  their  sleep,  and  their  1  fives.  The 
ancients  placed  a  nymph  under  their  rind.  To  he  sure  she 
is  there!  Life  is  a  very  pretty  nymph;  we  ought  to  love 
her  wherever  she  is  found."  How  beautifully  does  another 
of  the  sajne  country  allude  to  hia  love  of  ti-ees,  and  their 
influence  on  his  imagination,  regretting  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  Dryads,  or  it  would  have  been  among  these  that 
he  would  have  formed  an  attachment  in  which  his  heart 
should  find  its  home.* 

116.  In  fine,  recognition  of  the  spiritual  world,  as  the 
foundation  of  the  material  one,  and  in  connection  witli  it, 
of  the  momentary  influx  of  the  Divine  life  into  every  ob- 
ject and  atom  of  creation,  the  spiritual  world  receiving  that 
Kfe  primarily,  and  the  material  world  by  derivation  from  it, 
is  the  beginning  of  all  genuine  philosophy.  Unperceiving 
these  two  great,  fundamental  truths,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
truth  is  beclouded:  only  as  men  learn  to  appreciate  and  to 
apply  them,  does  their  knowledge  begin  to  live.  "What 
but  apparitions,"  says  Coleridge,  "can  belong  to  a  philoso- 
phy which  satisfies  itself  when  it  can  explain  nature  me- 
ckanicaUy,  that  is,  by  the  laws  of  Death,  and  brands  with 
the  name  of  Mysticism  every  solution  grounded  in  Life?" 
"As  Nature,"  says  Dr.  Braun,  "without  man,  presents 
externally  only  tlie  image  of  a  lahjTinth  without  a  clue, 
scientific  examination  which  denies  tlie  internal,  spiritual 
foundations  of  nature,  leads  only  to  a  chaos  of  unknown 
raattera  and  forces.  From  this  dark  chaos  no  bright  path 
leads  up."  Yet,  ordinarily,  it  is  precisely  the  live  facts 
from  which  men  of  science  turn  away!  "Nothing  is  more 
evident,"  says  one  of  the  shrewdest  writers  of  our  day, 
"than  that  the  men  of  facts  are  afraid  of  a  large  number  ol' 

*  Koi^seau.     Confesejone,  hook  ix. 
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important  facts.  All  tte  spiritual  fa«ts  about  us,  of  which 
there  are  plenty,  are  denounced  as  superstition.  Kot  only 
are  they  not  received  by  that  courtesy  which  takes  off  its 
grave  hat  to  a  new  beetle  or  a  fresh  vegetable  alkaloid,  but 
they  are  treated  by  it  worse  than  our  vermin,"  We  do  not 
seek  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  the  non-spiritual.  Whoever 
fiiithfully  explains  one  of  "the  filings  that  do  appear," 
assists  in  explaining  the  hidden  and  invisible  ones  which 
are  noi  seen,  and  deserves  approbation  and  gratitude  accord- 
ingly. Let  him,  with  equal  courtesy,  not  undervalue  the 
efforts  of  the  "spiritual;"  falling  into  the  error  of  those 
"fools"  and  "blind"  of  old,  who  knew  not  whether  was 
greater,  the  gold  of  the  temple,  or  the  temple  that  sanctified 
the  gold.  The  "spiritualist"  may  seem  mad  to  the  material- 
ist,— and  mad  he  is,  if  merely  a  spiritualist;  but  how  much 
more  sane  is  the  mere  man  of  science,  who  seeking  the  living 
among  the  dead,  values  the  tabernacle  more  than  the  occu- 
pying spirit? 
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117,  CoEKESPOJSDEVCE  01  the  scienoe  uf  the  lektiou  of 
the  two  worlds,  i.  e.,  of  the  ohjecta  and  phenomena  ot  tlie 
material,  to  the  typical  form?  and  nownena  of  the  spintuil 
is  the  key  and  Open  feesame'  to  everj  species  of  human 
knowledge.  With  correspondence  for  our  guide  peihips 
nothing  is  absolutely  unintelligible  without  it  the  com 
monest  thin^  are  clouded  To  right  conceptions  of  the  un 
seen  it  is  indispensable  at  the  ■very  jutset  Most  of  the 
metaphysical  difficulties  which  surround  repealed  theology 
really  originate  in  neglecting  the  light  whiLh  Coiiespondew-e 
is  fitted  to  throw  upon  them;  the  phenomena  of  the  senses 
find  in  it  their  only  true  solution.  Vast  as  nature  itself,  of 
course  it  can  here  be  only  commended  to  minds  zealous  in 
pursuit  of  genuine  wisdom,  except  in  so  fiir  as  relates  to  the 
lease  of  life. 

lis.  To  this  end  it  will  suffice  that  we  consider  the partC- 
cuhr  correspondence,  derived  from  the-general,  which  nature 
holds  with  the  faculties  and  emotions  of  the  Soul,  that  won- 
derful and  delicious  concord  whereby  the  sunshine,  the  sea, 
everything  in  nature  is  so  companionable,  and  which  gives 
to  the  soul  a  kind  of  omnipresence.  The  ground  of  this 
concord  is  tliat  man,  as  to  first  priiiciplea,  is  a  synthesis  of 
the  spiritual  world,  and  thus  of  the  material  world  which 
clothes  and  represents  it.     As  a  concave  mirror  wntaina 
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pictures  in  little  of  all  tlie  thousand  objects  oi  a  oeautiful 
landscape,  so  in  the  soul  of  man  is  contained  an  epitome  of 
all  the  forces  and  principles  that  underlie  the  works  of  God, 
whether  visible  or  invisible.  The  poets  and  philosophers 
call  him  a  microeos^i,  m  "little  world;"  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  says  holy  writ,  "isviithin  you."  External  nature 
is  not  the  independent  thing,  having  no  connection  with 
man,  which  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  It  is  at  once  a  second 
logos,  and  a  second  komo.  It  is  so  varied,  so  lovely,  so  ex- 
quisitely on^anized,  because  of  the  variety,  the  loveliness, 
the  exquisite  composition,  primarily  of  the  spiritual  world, 
secondly  of  the  human  soul.  The  sun,  the  stars,  trees, 
flowers,  the  sea,  rivers,  animals,  exist,  not  irrespectively  and 
independently  of  man,  but  because  of  him.  In  him  are  all 
of  these,  along  with  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
light  and  darkness,  heat  and  cold,  all  natural  objects  and 
phenomena  whatever,  only  after  another  manner,  felt  instead 
of  seen,  as  sentiments  and  emotions,  instead  of  physical  in- 
carnations. Weie  thev  not  in  him,  there  would  be  none  of 
them  anywheie  el'-e  Had  I  not  had  the  world  in  my 
soul  from  the  bfemnmg  says  Groethe,  "I  must  ever  have 
remained  blind  vith  rQ^  seeing  eyes,  and  all  experience  and 
observation  i\ould  hi\ebeen  dead  and  unproductive.  The 
light  is  there,  and  the  colors  surround  us,  but  if  we  bore 
nothmg  corresponding  in  our  own  eyes,  the  outward  appa- 
rition would  not  avail."  When,  therefore,  we  admire 
nature,  when  we  love  it,  it  is  virtually  admiration  of  the 
spiritual  and  immortal,  and  this  is  why  the  love  of  nature  is 
I  a  help  towards  loving  God.  Hence  also  the 
!  of  Science  and  Metaphysics,  which  are  con- 
cerned with  things  essentially  the  same,  only  presented  under 
different  aspects  and  conditions.  So  intimate  is  the  corres- 
pondence even  between  the  body  of  man,  and  the  faculties 
of  (he  soul,  that  Klencke  has  built  upon  it  an  entire  system 
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of  orgauic  psychology,  incited  perhaps  by  the  hint  of  Lord 
Bacon,  when  he  says  that  "unto  all  this  knowledge  of  the 
concordances  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  that  part  of 
the  inquiry  is  the  most  necessary  which  considereth  of  the 
seats  and  domiciles  which  the  several  faculties  do  take  and 
occupy."  We  little  think  how  near,  by  correspondence,  the 
body  is  like  the  soul,  and  the  soul  like  the  spiritual  world. 
Novalis  says  truly  that  "we  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our 
hand  on  a  human  body."  Think  how  the  face  is  the  epi- 
tome of  the  body,  repeating  in  little  its  every  oi^an  and 
every  function,  and  we  see  why  the  fece  is  of  alt  natural 
mysteries  the  vety  grandest.  That  plants  and  animals  were 
created,  and  light  and  darkness  ordained  prim-  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man,  is  no  objection  to  their  being  effects  or  results 
of  him,  because  although  the  last  to  be  actually  moulded, 
he  was  the  first  in  conception  and  plan,  all  the  works  of 
Almighty  wisdom  being  prefigurative  of  His  own  image  and 
likness. 

119.  It  is  no  new  doctrine  that  such  a  concord  or  corres- 
pondence exists  between  nature  and  the  soul  of  man;  it  is 
no  new  discovery ;  neither  is  it  a  deduction  from  any  new  or 
narrow  circle  of  experiences.  "  The  world  at  large  is  the 
school  that  believe  in"  it,  and  daily  life,  in  ail  its  immense 
detail,  is  the  theatre  of  its  eKemplification." 
rests  entirely  upon  the  sublime  fact  that  the  x. 
hieroglyph  and  metaphor  of  human  nature ;  there  is  no 
poetry  that  has  not  sprung  from  the  deep  feeling  of  it,  and 
that  does  not  owe  to  it  all  its  eloquence  and  graces ;  all 
philosophy  implies  and  unconsciously  proclaims  it;  the 
magic,  idolatry,  and  mythology  of  the  priraievals;  the 
"  language  of  flowers,"  emblems,  fable,  allegory,  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  religion,  are  all  founded  upon  it,  and  are 
alone  explicable  by  it.  It  is  no  less  the  ground  of  our  most 
living  enjoyments.     The  sweetness  of  a  kind  look,  the  solace 
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of  a  loving  smile,  come  purely  of  the  correapondence  of  the 
features  with  the  soul  within  ;  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
music,  scenery,  flowers,  comes  of  our  feeling,  when  in  their 
presence,  the  "  sweet  sense  of  kindred."  The  light  of  the 
soul,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  makes  everything  beautiful 
on  which  it  shines,  hut  it  is  by  being  reflected  from  it.  As 
we  can  only  give  t«  others  what  they  can  take,  so  can  we 
only  be  affected  by  what  is  congenerous  to  ouraelves — the 
secret  of  all  loves,  friendships,  and  social  unions.  The  in- 
most spring  of  our  attachments  to  one  another  is  our  Cor- 
respondence. Hence,  too,  that  beautiful  innate  image  in 
the  heart  of  the  beings  we  most  deeply  and  permanently 
love,  which  gives  to  our  first  sight  of  them  almost  a  sense 
of  recognition. 

Some  are  never  strangeru. 
But  soon  as  seen,  the  soul  aa  if  hy  instinct 
Springs  towards  them  with  resistless  force,  and  owns 
Congenial  sympathy. 

120.  Save  for  the  unity  of  the  mind  with  the  inmost, 
spirilual  essence  of  the  world,  nature  would  not  only  be  in- 
comprehensible to  man — not  only  be  no  object  of  his  intelli- 
gence, but  not  even  an  object  of  his  consciousness.  Only 
by  virtue  of  our  correspondence  with  nature  do  we  become 
lamiliar  with  it.  There  can  be  no  reciprocation  where  there 
is  no  similarity.  Were  it  not  a  mirror,  it  would  be  a  void, 
as  to  the  brutes  it  really  is,  since  they  see  it  not,  and  feel  it 
not.  Not  that  there  is  any  of  our  proper  life  in  the  things 
of  nature.  They  are  instinct  with  spiritual  vitality,  but 
only  in  man  is  spiritual  vitality  exalted  into  spiritual  Life, 
since  he  alone  is  intelligent  of  God.  Doubtless  there  is 
great  diversity  in  men's  estimate  and  appreciation  of  natural 
objects,  and  thence  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  them,  but 
this  so  much  the  more  substantiates  the  principle.     Why 
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some  minds  are  most  delighted  by  flowers,  others  by  birds, 
others  by  mountains,  others  by  trees,  even  by  particular 
species  of  living  things,  as  when  one  loves  above  all  other 
birds  the  industrious,  sociable  rooks,  it  is  that  the  corr&- 
spondent  spiritual  principles  are  in  those  minds  preeminently 
developed.  The  whole  of  nature  is  in  every  mind,  but  some 
one  part  of  it  more  actively  than  the  remainder ;  while  all 
men  are  joint  heritors  of  the  total  of  the  world,  every  man 
hab  a  little  piece  of  it  to  himself.  Every  man  has  a  secret 
aflinity,  a  secret  love,  a  secret  pleasure,  known  in  its  fullness 
and  rewards,  like  hia  conscience,  only  to  himself  and  to  his 
Maker.  "Were  we  wise,  this  great  principle  would  be  made 
the  basis  of  Education,  which  should  never  fail  to  respect 
the  correspondences  of  individual  minds,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected t«  be  efEcient  til!  it  is  recogniied.  The  efficacy  of 
correspondence  is  truly  wonderful.  While  new  feelings  are 
awakened,  old,  familiar  ones  are  heightened  and  improved 
by  the  presence  of  the  natural  object  that  represents  them. 
Beneath  the  still  skies  of  night  we  become  more  reverent; 
looking  at  the  green  leaves  of  spring,  more  young  in  hope. 
Why  do  the  tenderly-attached  find  such  happy  houK  in 
sweet,  sequestered,  rural  pathways,  where  the  wild  flowers 
blow,  and  the  clear  streams  ripple,  if  it  be  not  tliat  nature 
mirrors  and  echoes  their  affections,  and  enriches  them  with 
a  new  enthusiasm  ?  Hence  it  is  also  that  those  who  love 
tenderly  always  feel  peculiarly  endeared  to  one  another 
while  participating  in  the  admiration  of  works  of  Art, 
which,  fulfilling  the  highest  end  of  Art,  namely,  to  excite 
emotions,  and  not  merely  awaken  recollection,  speak  to  the 
soul  by  their  true  grandeur.  A  chief  reason  why  so  much 
originally  good  feeling  becomes  chilled  and  debased,  is  that 
we  do  not  oftener  quit  the  world  that  man  has  made,  for  the 
company  of  our  kindred  in  the  world  that  God  made.  Im- 
muring ourselves  in  the  narrow  boundary  of  our  parlors, 
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we  cannot  properly  expand ;  "  in  the  presence  of  nature  we 
feel  gi-eat  and  free,  like  that  which  we  have  before  our  eyes." 
Things  again,  which  away  from  their  correspondent  imagery 
seem  weak  and  trifling,  in  its  presence  become  beautiful  and 
noble.  "  Love-scenes,"  says  an  amiable  writer,  "  such  as  in 
a  parlor  look  foolish  and  absurd,  assume  a  very  different 
aspect  when  seen  amid  tlie  soft  hush  and  spiritual  beauties 
of  an  evening  river-side,  or  in  the  light  of  an  autumn  moon. 
We  feel  then  that  the  beautlftil  picture  has  received  its 
proper  setting.  Who  has  forgotten  the  moonlight  scene  in 
the  Mercliant  of  Venice,  or  the  interview  of  Waverley  and 
Flora  near  the  waterfall  ?"  Lastly,  it  is  in  the  convergence 
towards  him  of  all  its  nature  and  attributes,  that  the 
tlioughtM  man  finds  the  di/jnitij  of  the  ivorld  consist.  "He 
reads  the  mystery  of  human  existence  in  the  relations  of 
the  forma  which  encompass  him;  and  discovers  the  solution 
of  nature's  problems  in  his  own  physical  and  mental  activi- 
ties." He  sees  that  it  is  the  same  life  which  connects  events 
and  phenomena,  whether  in  him  of  without  him,  and  with 
the  change  from  terrestrial  to  human,  finds  it  glorify. 

121.  External  nature  being  then  what  we  iind  it,  by  vir- 
tue of  previous  ideas  and  affections  in  the  world  of  spirit, 
and  of  its  synthesis,  the  human  soul,  the  phenomena, 
changes,  and  vicissitudes  which  take  place  in  it,  will  be  so 
many  correspondences  and  translations  of  what  occurs  ihere. 
Here,  accordingly  is  the  first  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
lease  of  life.  Why  the  oak  and  the  elephant  live  so  long; 
why  the  gourd  and  the  insect  die  so  soon,  is  that  the  princi- 
ples, sentiments,  and  emotions  in  the  human  soul  to  which 
these  things  severally  correspond,  are  of  the  same  relative 
constitution  and  capacity  of  endurance.  How  many  are  the 
emotions  which  we  feel,  year  by  year,  growing  and  strength- 
emng  within  us,  like  noble  trees ;  how  many  others  do  we 
ftel  spring  up,  blossom,  and  pass  away  like  the  day-lily  I 
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The  whole  matter  of  the  "growth  of  the  mind"  is  translata- 
ble into  the  history  of  the  gro\rth  of  nature,  its  changes,  de- 
cays, and  rejuvenescences.  What  is  longasval  in  the  soul,  is 
longseval  also  in  nature ;  what  is  ephemera!  in  the  world,  is 
the  picture  of  something  ephemeral  in  ourselves. 

122.  The  law  of  Use,  wherein  consists  the  second  grand 
cause  of  the  diversity  in  the  lesise  of  life,  is  like  Correspond- 
ence, vast  as  creation  itself,  seeing  that  subserviency  to  an- 
other's wants  and  happiness  is  the  pnrpose  for  which  all 
things  have  been  designed,  and  the  world  framed  and  me- 
thodized 80  admirably.  The  greater  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference between  any  two  or  more  objects,  the  stronger  is  the 
proof  of  their  necessity  as  regards  the  general  welfere,  and 
thus  of  their  having  some  special  use  in  their  respective 
spheres,  whether  we  can  perceive  the  exact  nature  of  it  or 
not.  The  difference,  for  example,  between  an  elephant  and  a 
rose,  and  between  a  rose  and  a  pebble,  is  the  precise  measure 
of  their  valne  and  importance  in  the  collective  economy  and 
constitution  of  things.  Wherem  thee  two  qualities  consist 
of  course  is  a  separate  matter  at  inquiry  and  falls  to  the 
province  of  the  accurate  observer  ct  nature 

123.  All  uses  are  referable  to  cne  or  other  of  three  great 
ends ;  they  were  deigned  for  the  e  enda  nnd  they  aie  per 
petually  promotive  of  them.  The  fir^t  is  the  physical  ■wel 
fere  of  the  living  organisms  of  oni  j  linet  the  second  tho 
instruction  and  delight  of  man;  the  third  which  presupponea 
and  ensues  upon  the  other  t*vo,  l.  the  glorv  of  Cod  who  oi 
dained  them,  and  for  whose  "  pleasure  al!  thmg^  weie  cre- 
ated. Physical  uses  comprise  al!  those  bj  which  thmgs 
reciprocally  sustain  one  another  in  health  ^nd  comeline-s 
and  preserve  their  respective  laces  extant  upon  the  earth 
The  soil  supports  the  plant;  the  plant  feeds  the  inimal 
hoth  repay  all  that  is  rendered  them  an  1  with  interest  and 
strengthened  by  what  they  have  recened  «u  coi  their  own 
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species.  According  to  the  needs  of  each  superior  thing  is 
the  adaptation  of  every  inferior  one  that  supports  it,  as  re- 
gards structure,  configuration,  aud  vital  economy ;  every 
plant  and  animal,  every  bird  and  tree,  every  mineral  even, 
is  so  constituted  as  to  enable  it  to  minister  to  a  nobler  aw- 
ture ;  the  term  of  its  life  is  exactly  adequate  and  proportion- 
ate to  its  office,  and  concludes  when  the  duties  of  that  office 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  tree  that  provides  timber  lives  for 
centuries;  the  com  required  for  food  ie  ripe  in  a  summer. 

124.  Nature  ministers  to  the  instruction  and  delight  of 
man  by  shadowing  intellectual  and  religious  truth ;  and  this 
great  use  it  most  efficiently  subserves  in  the  circumstance 
of  its  incessant  change.  Change,  at  least  in  the  material 
world,  implies  death  ;  and  death,  for  its  full  efficacy  and  im- 
pressiveness  as  a  monitor,  needs  to  be  various  and  wonderful 
as  life.  Were  there  no  such  thing  as  external  nature,  man 
would  be  an  irremediably  ignorant  savage ;  he  becomes  ci- 
vilized and  intelligent  by  the  just  contemplation  of  its  mys- 
teries. Nature  is  the  grand,  rich  book  of  symbols  which  we 
prove  it,  not  simply  in  the  significance  of  its  forma,  but  in 
the  significance  and  lessons  of  the  phenomena  of  its  mortal- 
ity. Were  all  things  like  the  granite  mountain-peaks,  that 
have  caught  the  first  beams  of  immemorial  morning  suns, 
enduring  forever,  though  we  might  wonder  more,  our  love 
and  true  spiritual  activity  would  be  leaa.  The  very  fraQty 
of  things  excites  a  tender  interest  in  them,  and  when  to  this 
is  joined  an  almost  endless  diversity  as  to  the  period  of  their 
stay,  they  become  to  us  store-houses  of  curious  wisdom  and 
satisfaction.  Where  would  be  the  gladness  of  the  spring  if 
the  primroses  blossomed  throughout  the  year,  or  the  gran- 
deur of  the  ancient  woods  if  the  trees  were  but  children  of 
the  summer?  Man  is  a  thousand  times  happier  from  the 
fact  of  some  plants  being  annuals,  others  perennials,  others 
lougseval  trees,  than  were  all  to  die  at  a  common  age. 
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125,  Finally  is  the  use  of  all  things  in  reference  to  the 
glory  of  their  Almighty  Framer ;  and  tliis,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  is  exalted  by  what  to  a  small  and  narrow  view, 
is  their  very  weakness.  "Why  the  mass  of  organic  nature  is 
so  brief-lived,  why  it  seems  to  exist  only  to  die,  is  that, 
taking  a  thousand  years  together,  the  amount  of  enjoyment 
(or  of  picturesque  on  the  part  of  what  is  not  competent  to 
enjoy),  shall  be  greater  than  were  it  to  survive  for  the  whole 
period.  The  larger  the  number  of  beings  that  enter  the 
world,  whether  by  fertility  of  individuals,  or  by  successive 
renewals,  one  generation  after  another,  so  much  the  more 
scope  is  there  for  that  happiness  and  physical  beauty  which 
it  is  the  Divine  "pleasure"  to  communicate  and  sustain. 
Doubtless,  a  solitary  tree,  a  single  animal  of  each  kind,  or 
of  any  kind,  attests  the  hand  of  God  as  powerfully  as  a 
world-fiill,  and  a  single  generation  as  powerfully  as  a  hun- 
dred ;  but  God  is  essential  Ivove,  and  the  nature  of  love  is 
to  give;  its  satisfaction  is  to  surround  itself  with  receptacles 
for  the  blessings  which  it  bums  to  bestow,  and  in  a  finite 
kingdom  such  receptacles  are  best  multiplied — perhaps  only 
BO— by  the  magnificent  institutions  of  Death  and  Renewal, 
whereby  myriads  are  successively  introduced  upon  the  scene, 
instead  of  a  few  antique  and  venerable  ones  remaining  al- 
ways. It  is  infinitely  more  to  the  glory  of  God  that  ten 
men  should  live  for  seventy  years  a-piece,  one  after  another, 
than  that  there  should  be  only  one  instead  of  ten  in  the 
same  period.  It  makes  ten  bappy  lives  instead  of  only  one, 
for  seventy  years  properly  used,  are  as  good  as  seven  hun- 
dred. In  a  word,  whatever  advantage  it  is  to  man's  wel- 
fare, either  physical  or  moral,  that  the  lease  of  life  should 
be  various,  is  also  a  glory  to  God,  because  all  human  en- 
lightenment and  delight  shine  back  upon  the  heaven  of 
their  origin. 

126.  A  question  yet  remains  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
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ject,  namely,— Let  the  maximum  duration  of  the  individuals 
coBstituting  a  species  lie  what  it  may, — a  few  months  or  a 
thousand  years, — doea  a  period  arrive  in  the  history  of  the 
species  when,  like  a  title  of  nobility  without  an  heir,  it  abso- 
lutely "dies  out,"  eveiy  individual  becoming  extinct?  Gieo- 
logy  makes  it  plain  that  during  the  infinite  past,  species  of 
animals  and  plants  now  no  longer  existing,  successively 
occupied  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  considerable  variety 
and  amazing  numbers;  the  legitimate  conclusion  is,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  How  long  the  particular 
species  now  alive  have  been  upon  the  earth,  bow  long  tliey 
will  continue,  man  can  neither  know  nor  surmise;  it  is  suf- 
ficient for  the  principle  that  they  can  be  shown  to  have  had 
predecessors,  and  that  those  predecessors  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared from  the  ranks  of  the  living.  The  highest  interest 
attaches  to  the  existing  organic  population  of  the  world, 
both  as  to  its  beginning  and  its  final  destiny.  The  origin  of 
noxious  plants  and  animals;  the  descent  of  the  various 
races  from  a  single  individual  or  a  single  pair  of  each  kind, 
or  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  plurality ;  their  dispersion  over 
the  earth's  surfiice;  the  extermination  of  different  species  by 
the  hand  of  man ;  and  many  similar  matters,  treated  as  they 
deserve,  would  suffice  to  fill  whole  volumes.  Here  they 
must  be  dismissed  with  the  bare  mention. 

127,  The  general  question  as  to  the  lease  of  life  in  species 
being  answered,  there  arise  upon  the  solution  other  and  more 
curious  problems: — What  were  the  leases  of  those  anterior 
species? — Why  have  they  not  continued  to  the  present  time? 
— ^Under  what  laws  were  the  new  and  superseding  forms  in- 
troduced? Geology  solves  them  in  part,  or  as  regards  the 
proximate,  physical  reasons;  and  no  portion  of  this  noble 
science  is  more  interesting  and  satisfectory.  But  Geology  of 
itself  is  insufli(!ient ;  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back,  as  in 
everything  else,  on  the  spiritual  laws  of  which  physical  ones 
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are  Effects,  Then  we  find  that  the  same  laws  which  pri- 
marily detennine  the  duratioa  of  the  individuals  of  a 
species,  determine  also  the  duration  of  the  species  as  a  whole. 
They  are  probleras  no  less  magnificent  than  vast,  if  only 
from  the  immensity  of  time  covered  hy  the  eveots  and 
changes  they  have  reference  to.  Six  thousand  years,  or 
thereabout,  the  period  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  com- 
prising the  history  of  life,  and  as  taking  us  to  the  b^inning 
of  creation,  is  in  reality  but  tlie  pathway  to  a  point  from 
which  we  look  forth  on  an  expanse  without  horizon.  Yet 
not  hopelessly,  because  with  all  the  sublime  antiquity  in  the 
works  of  the  Almighty,  stretching  so  far  back,  and  upon  a 
scale  so  grand,  there  is  indissolubly  connected  the  fact  of  his 
Unchangeableness,  assuring  us  that  he  was  always  employed 
as  now;  that  we  shall  find  all  in  perfect  harmony;  that  all 
that  exists,  as  worlds,  systems  of  worlds,  contents  of  worlds, 
to-day,  is  but  a  continued  exemplification  of  original  and 
eternal  priDcipIes;  thus  that  all  lies  within  the  reach  and 
compass  of  our  understanding. 

128.  The  spiritual  laws  alluded  to  are  again  those  of 
Correspondence  and  of  Use,  which  apply  to  the  antc-honiinal 
world  no  less  than  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  pre- 
Adamite  plants  and  animals,  like  those  which  now  summnd 
us,  were  material  shows  of  forms  contained  in  the  spiritual 
world,  flowing  from  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  possessed 
therefore  of  similar  afiinities  with  principles  and  affections 
in  the  soul  of  man,  which-  is  the  spiritual  world  in  little. 
For  though  later  in  production,  as  to  time,  man  virtually 
and  essentially  preceded  every  Spirifer  and  Trilobite,  every 
Coralline  and  Conferva.  Prior  to  all  worlds,  man  is  the 
oldest  idea  in  creation;  nothing  was  ever  moulded  into  form, 
or  vitalized  by  the  Divine  bi-eath,  that  had  not  a  prefigura- 
tive  reference  to  something  eventually  to  bo  exhibited  in 
him.     The  geological  history  of  our  planet  is  the  biography 
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of  human  nature,  told  in  the  imagery  of  corresponclence; 
all  those  great  phenomena  of  stratification,  disruption, 
change  of  surface,  and  suce^sion  of  living  being,  which 
make  the  annals  of  oar  earth  such  glorious  reading,  are  to 
the  true  reader  a  narrative  in  symbol  of  his  own  emotional 
and  intellectual  development.  From  the  time  when  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  through  all  the  grand  sequences 
of  light,  land  and  water,  vegetation  and  animal  life,  the 
record  is  of  man's  advance  from  the  state  of  vacant  infency 
up  to  that  of  ripe  and  opulent  maturity.  Did  we  know 
the  particular  correspondence  of  the  extinct  plants  and  ani- 
mal that  once  lived  upon  the  earth,  we  should  discern  in 
every  one  of  them  a  picture  of  something  in  the  mind  or 
heart  of  childhood;  we  should  comprehend  the  scheme  of 
sequence  in  which  they  successively  appeared,  the  ground  of 
their  various  duration,  why  they  were  of  such  and  such 
figure,  habits,  and  degree  of  bulk.  The  great  size  of  many 
of  the  pre-Adamite  animals,  and  their  strange  and  unshapely 
forms,  consist,  we  may  see  at  a  glance,  with  the  wild,  am- 
bitious phantasies  of  early  youth,  when  the  Arabian  Nights 
are  thought  to  be  solid  facts; — the  small  number  of  distinct 
species,  relatively  to  the  present  numbers,  corresponds  with 
its  scanty  stock  of  emotional  experiences  and  ideas.  Who 
is  there  that,  wandering  through  the  museums  of  memory, 
is  not  reminded  of  the  time  when  the  plains  of  his  little 
world  were  trod  by  gigantic  Mastodons  and  Dimotheria,  and 
when  in  place  of  its  now  innumerable  flowers  and  fruit-trees, 
there  were  only  huge  Calamites  and  Sigillarias.  Thus  will 
it  be  that  Correspondence,  in  the  ratio  that  men  study  this 
matchless  science,  will  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  fossil 
fauna  and  flora  of  our  globe.  Its  companion  law,  the  great 
principle  of  Use,  rightly  brought  to  bear,  will  supply  what 
more  is  wanting.  For  all  these  ancient  forms  of  life  had 
their  uses  to  subserve,  and  doubtless  their  respecfi'-''  ' 
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were  adapted  to  tliem.  The  plants,  for  example,  whose 
compacted  and  bitumeiiized  relics  conatitnte  Coal,  must  have 
be«i  gifted  with  a  duration  and  a  prolific  power  coramen- 
Eurate  with  the  use  they  were  destined  to  in  the  remote 
&ture;  and  the  magazines  once  filled  and  covered  in  they 
Vfould  cease  from  living  occupancy  of  the  soiL 
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129.  The  spiritual  expression  of  life  is  the  prerogative  of 
MAN.  It  is  the  gift  which  distinguishea  him  from  all  other 
animals;  just  as  the  oi^anic  life  is  that  which  distinguishes 
those  animals,  together  with  plants,  and  his  own  mafflrial 
body,  from  earth  and  stone.  By  virtue  of  his  spiritual  life, 
man  is  an  emotional  and  intellectual  being.  By  virtue  of 
this  he  thinks,  speaks,  sings,*  worships,  loves,  pities,  weeps,f 
hopes,  laughs,  marries;  performs,  in  a  word,  the  innumerable 
actiooe,  internal  and  external,  which  the  observation  of 
thousands  of  years  has  never  once  detected  in  any  of  the  in- 
ferior orders  of  creation,  but  has  established  as  the  noble 
diagnosis  of  human  nature.  This  also  is  the  primary  ground 
of  his  pliysical  peculiarities.  By  virtue  of  his  possessing  a 
Soul,  animated  with  spiritual  life,  the  spine  of  man  has  th(«e 
wonderful  curves  in  it,  and  that  curious  pyramidal  arrange- 
ment of  bones,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  stand  erect.  The 
more  complicated  brain  than  any  other  of  the  mammalia 
have;  the  smoothness  and  nakedness  of  his  skin;  the  pecu- 
liar muscle  for  the  extension  of  the  fore-finger;  the  capacity 
for  being  tickled,  and  for  blushing;  smiles  and  kisses;  the 

*  Birds  only  whistle;  they  do  not  sing. 

f  The  occasional  flow  of  a  few  tears  from  tlie  eyes  of  certain  quad- 
rupeds, is  not  uwepins,  the  true  idea  of  whidi  implies  intelligent 
emotion,  and  strength  rsithcr  than  weakness. 
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LresisL  of  woman,  so  exquisitely  unlike  that  of  any  other 
female  animal,  both  in  its  shape  during  the  flower  of  her 
age,  and  the  longer  retention  of  its  normal  form  after  the 
period  of  lactation ;  all  these  have  their  essential  origin  in 
that  inner  and  regal  life  which  links  earth  to  heaven. 
Flowing  from  GSod  cotemporaneously,  the  spiritual  and  the 
organic  life  are  the  same  in  essenee,  the  difference  between 
them  is  simply  one  of  expreSision.  As  played  forth  by  the 
body,  it  is  Organic  life;  as  played  forth  by  the  soul,  it  is 
Spiritual  life.  Man,  while  a  resident  in  the  material  world, 
is  a  recipient,  therefore,  not  merely  of  one,  nor  even  of  two, 
but  of  three  expressions  of  the  Divine  sustaining  energy. 
Chemical  affinity,  cohesion,  molecular  attraction,  &a.,  which 
are  its  lowest  expression,  sustain  the  elemental  ingredients 
of  his  frame,  the  carbon,  water,  lime,  and  so  forth.  Organic 
life  arranges  and  builds  up  those  ingredients  into  apparatus, 
and  impels  the  several  portions  to  the  due  performance  of 
some  fixed  duty.  Spiritual  life,  which  is  the  highest  expres- 
sion, vitalizes  and  energizes  his  soul;  impelling  it,  after  the 
same  manner,  to  the  exercise  of  its  intellect  and  aifections. 
The  knowledge  of  the  lowest  expression  of  life  constitutes 
Physics;  that  of  the  organic,  Physiology;  that  of  the  highest 
or  spiritual.  Psychology.  The  latter  may  be  defined  as  the 
science  of  the  Life  of  God  m  man's  soul;  physiology  as  that 
of  the  Life  of  God  in  his  body.  And  as  that  life  is  essen- 
tially One,  psychology  and  physiology,  in  their  high,  philo- 
sophic idea,  are  connected  as  soul  and  body,  and  each  is  an 
exponent  of  the  other.  What  in  relation  to  physiological 
life,  are  called  the  "functions  of  the  body,"  or  the"fimctions 
of  organization,"  re-appear  in  relation  to  the  spiritual  life, 
as  the  "intellectual  powers,"  the  "operations  of  the  mind," 
&<!.,  which  are  the  same  thing  essentially,  only  expressed 
ailer  a  higher  manner,  according  to  the  law  of  discrete  de- 
grees.    Functions  in  the  body,  fa<;ulties  in  tlie  soul;  the 
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terms  alter  aa  the  theatre  changes.  Doubtless  there  are 
broad  distinctions  in  the  mode  of  their  procession.  The 
phenomena  of  which  physiology  takes  cognizance  are  both 
simultaneous  and  successive;  those  which  belong  to  psycho- 
logy are  successive  only,  "Physiological  phenomena  ex- 
hibit themselves  as  an  immense  number  of  series  bound  up 
together;  psyeholo^cal  phenomena  as  but  a  smgie  aenea 
Thus,  the  eontinumts  actions  of  digestion  i-iroulation  resj  i 
ration,  &e,,  are  also  ^/Ttchronotis;  but  the  a  tionu  u)n&titutmt, 
Thought  occur,  not  simultaneously,  but  one  after  inothei 
Taken  together,  physiology  and  psyLholOj,v  meet  as  Philo- 
sophy, or  the  science  of  the  antecedent  unity  of  whidi  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  ai-e  the  dual  development 

130.  The  spiritual  expression  of  life  is  a  perfectly  distmct 
thing  from,  the  soul;  which  is  no  mere  pnncti  le  either  of 
intelligence  as  regards  this  world,  or  of  immortality  as 
regards  the  next;  but  a  definite,  substantial  entity  is  much 
a  part  of  created  nature  as  a  flower  or  %  bird ,  and  so  f w 
from  being  Life,  or  even  possessing  any  inherent  or  separate 
life,  depends  for  existence,  no  less  than  the  body  which  en- 
closes it,  on  continually  renewed  supplies  from  the  Creator. 
"The  inner  man  drops  into  metaphysical  dust,  as  the  outer 
man  into  physical,  unless  the  parts  be  kept  in  coherence  by 
some  sustaining  life;  and  that  latter  is  no  other  than  the 
life  of  the  living  God."  In  itself,  the  soul  is  neither  immoi^ 
tal  nor  indestructible.  However  common  such  epithets  may 
be  in  books  and  sermons,  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  them ; 
though  it  unqu€stionabIy  teaches  that  God  having  once 
created  a  soul,  it  pleasra  him  to  sustain  it  with  life  for  ever; 
and  to  allow  it  to  exercise  that  life  freely,  as  if  it  were  its 
own,  just  as  the  free  exercise  of  the  organic  life  is  allowed  to 
the  body.  The  possession  respectively  of  independent  life 
and  of  derived  life,  constitutes  the  grand  characteristic  by 
which  we  distinguish  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  between 
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the  Creator  and  the  created.  If  not  a  generally-received 
dislinction,  eveu  among  philosophers,  that  the  soul  is  one 
thing  and  its  life  another  is  at  least  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  Divine,  vitalizing  essence  is  discn^mi- 
nated  as  ^aii^,  while  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  communicated 
is  called  by  some  such  name  as  <pi>X']'  Thus,  jii/slJ jial^mji:: 
ix  t5u  dBOU  ecar/Xdiv  iv  airdif,  "the  spirit  of  life  from 
God  entered  into  them;"  (Rev.  xi.  H,)  r«c  '^^f/'-'  ^'ov 
zeiTshxcffixkviDiJ,  "the  souls  of  them  that  were  beheaded.'' 
(Kev.  XX.  4.)  The  body  is  distinguished  as  amjia,  as  in 
Matthew  x.  28,  "Pear  not  them  which  kill  ro  aiafia, 
but  are  not  able  to  kill  r^v  '!"'X^^j  ^^^  rather  fear  Him 
who  is  able  to  destroy  both  ipoy^/j  and  ff(o/ia  in  hell." 

131.  Rightly  to  conceive  of  the  spiritual  life,  it  is  needful, 
accordingly,  first  to  obtain  eleai-  ideas  of  its  receptacle,  the 
soul;  just  as  in  order  to  the  conception  of  physiological  life, 
it  is  needful  first  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of  the  body. 
If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  loose,  indefinite  notions  ordinarily 
entertained  respecting  tlie  soul,  even  by  intelligent  people,  a 
positive,  coherent  idea  of  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  desiderata 
of  the  age.  How  common  is  it  to  hear  the  soul  alluded  to 
as  a  mere  abstract  intellection ;  an  ethereal,  ununaginable, 
immortal  something,  located  nobody  knows  where,  but  sur- 
mised to  be  in  the  brain,  and  capable  of  subsisting,  in  the 
trans-sepulchral  world,  in  the  most  independent  and  isolated 
condition,  free  from  any  kind  of  connection  with  any  kind 
of  body.  This  is  not  philosophical,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Granted,  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  a  mystery ;  a  mystery,  too, 
of  which  all  the  most  grand  and  sacred  part  fiiturity  alone 
can  reveal.  We  shall  compass  it  when,  and  not  before,  our 
"eyes  behold  the  King  in  his  beauty,"  Him  who  is  "the  end 
of  problems  and  the  font  of  certainties."  AVe  should  be 
thankfiil,  indeed,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  a  mystery,  for  the 
mind  that  repudiates  or  is  insensible  to  the  mysterious,  is  iu- 
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to  the  sublime.  But  to  be  mysterious  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  inscrutable.  The  prime  feature  of  mystery  is 
that  it  recedes  before  wise  and  calm  interrogation.  Mystery, 
therefore,  should  never  be  allowed  to  deter.  It  ought  rather 
to  incite,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  Reve- 
lation stands  ready  to  shed  its  clear  and  willing  light,  and 
assures  us  that  to  the  earnest  disciples  of  truth  "  it  is  given 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  of  which 
the  Soul  is  indisputably  one  of  the  sublimest  "It  is  the 
essential  mark  of  the  true  philosopher,"  says  Coleridge,  "to 
rest  satisfied  with  no  imperfect  understanding,  so  long  as  the 
of  attaining  a  MIer  knowledge  has  not  been 
demonstrated,"  Whde  we  reverently  attempt  not  to  be 
wke  above  that  which  is  written,"  one  of  our  highest  duties 
1  to  strive,  and  that  most  studiously,  to  be  wise  "up  to  that 
which  is  written."  The  reward  is  abundant,  if  we  do  but 
discover  the  nature  of  the  difficulties,  and  what  is  within, 
and  what  beyond,  the  scope  of  our  powers. 

132.  That  a  most  partial  and  defective  interpretation  of 
the  mystery  is  all  that  purely  secular  philosophy  can 
achieve,  may  be  as  readdy  conceded  as  tlie  enigmatical 
character  of  the  theme  itself;  and  recognizing  this,  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  Pagan  antiquity  bequeathed  to  us 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  shapeless  and  contradictory  hypothe- 
ses. The  ancients'  ignorance  of  physiology  was  likewise  a 
serious,  perhaps  fatal,  impediment,*  That  a  people  claim- 
ing to  be  enlightened  Christians,  in  a  country  like  England, 
should  not  hold  a  single  fixed  and  positive  opinion  on  ths 


*  Anaxinienea  tauglit  that  the  soul  was  nothing  mote  than  aif. 
Soeratea,  in  the  Phfedo,  jocosely  remiirka  to  the  disciples  of  this 
doctrine,  that  surely  tlieir  souls  will  be  run  away  with  by  the  wind, 
when  they  die,  if  of  no  better  composition,  and  warns  them  against 
rssiding  in  an  open  and  windy  country! 
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nature  of  the  soul,  to  say  nothing  of  an  established  doctrine, 
is,  however,  truly  astonishing,  and  not  a  little  reproaehJuL 
An  exalted  theology,  like  a  sound  philosophy,  never  rests 
content  with  general,  indefinite  ideas.  It  avails  nothing  to 
know  the  ancients'  deficiencies  if  we  are  careless  about  our 
own.  Only  by  making  the  detection  of  their  errors  the 
means  of  true  knowledge  for  ourselves,  do  wo  acquire  a 
right  to  pity  the  ignorance  of  our  predecessors,  and  to  lay 
claim  to  an  enlightenment  which  they  had  not.  One  would 
think  that  though  no  one  else  cared  to  do  it,  those  at  least 
whose  entire  solicitude  is  presumed  to  have  reference  to  the 
soul,  and  whose  studies  and  occupation  so  peculiarly  qualify 
them,  namely,  the  priests  and  ministers  of  religion,  would 
never  rest  till  they  had  enabled  themselves  to  propound 
something  intelligible  and  satisfaetory.  So  far  from  it,  the 
pulpit  is  mute,  and  its  companion  literature  is  barren.* 
Affirmations  of  the  general  fact  of  immortality  are  plentifiil 
enough,  we  are  aware.  But  this  is  not  the  question,  nor  is 
it  a  question  at  all.  No  one  from  his  heart  disputes  the 
general  proposition  of  immortality;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
even  those  who  affect  to  deny  it  with  their  lips,  confess  it  in 
their  fears.  The  belief  in  immortality  is  a  natural  feeling, 
an  adjunct  of  self-consciousness,  rather  than  a  dogma  of 
any  particular  theology,  or  of  any  particular  age  or  country, 
and  is  concurrent  with  the  belief  in  an  Infinite,  presiding 
Spirit,  which  is  allowed  to  he  spontaneous  and  universal. 
What  we  want  to  be  instructed  in  is,  not  that  man  is  im- 
mortal, hut  what  the  Soul  is ;  and  this  not  so  much  as 
regards  our  future,  as  our  present  existence.    This  is  the 


*  With  the  esception  of  the  Eev.  J.  dowea'  "Letters  to  a  friend 
on  the  Human  Sou!,  as  being  a  Form  and  Substance  deriving  its 
life  eontinually  from  God,"  1825,  and  the  exi^iiUent  lilUe  tmrk  fif 
the  Eev.  W,  Maaon  "  On  the  Human  Soul." 
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kiioivlcdgc  with  regard  to  wliich  intelligent  curiosity  seems 
dead,  and  which  is  so  beclouded  by  error,  yet  wliich  evea 
the  pulpit  takes  no  trouble  to  purify  and  correct,  and  place 
before  the  world  in  its  proper,  illustrious  beauty;  as  if  it 
were  quite  unimpoilant  that  what  is  philosophically  false 
can  never  be  theologically  true. 

133.  The  soul  of  man,  considered  in  its  true  character, 
namely,  the  seat  and  immediate  organ  of  his  emotional  and 
intellectual  life,  is  his  spiritual  body.  The  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  is  only  half  the  human  being.  Another  body 
underlies  it,  "  There  is  a  natural  body,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body."  By  "  spiritual  body"  he 
plainly  means  a  body  altogether  diiferent  from  the  "natural," 
which  is  the  material,  or  as  Wiclif  calls  it,  the  "  beestli" 
hody;  yet  by  speaking  of  both  in  the  present  tense — saying 
of  each  that  it  now  is — he  gives  us  to  understand  tliat  the 
two  bodies  ^e  eotemporaneous  and  co-exiatent,  so  long,  that 
is,  as  the  natural  one  may  endure.  By  adding  that  it  is  to 
be  "  raised,"  he  intimates  that  this  "  spiritual  body"  is  the 
immortal  portion  of  our  being.*     In  this  glorious  revelation 


*  It  is  Rcarccly  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  intelligent  reader  that 
the  "it^'  in  the  English  translation  of  these  verses  does  not  and 
cannot  mean  the  dead  material  body,  but  man  as  to  his  personality, 
or  eonBdouanesa  of  himself.  He  knows  himself  a«  "a  natural  body" 
while  in  this  world;  as  "a  spiritual  body"  in  the  next.  This  ia 
proved  by  the  word  "  sown,"  which  refers,  not  as  careless  readers 
suppose,  to  tJie  interment  of  one's  corpse  in  the  grave,  but  to  the 
birth  of  our  living  into  the  world.  "  The  time,"  says  Loeke,  "  that 
man  is  In  this  world,  affixed  to  this  earth,  is  his  being  sown,  and  not 
when,  being  dead,  he  is  put  in  the  grarc,  as  is  evident  from  St. 
TauVs  own  words.  For  dead  tilings  are  not  sown;  seedfl  are  sown, 
being  alive,  and  die  not  till  after  they  are  sown,"  &c.  Paraphrase 
ami  Notes  an  the  Epistles,  Work,?,  vol.  3,  p.  207.  Ed.  I7I4.  We  shall 
see  ttiis  more  plwnly  in  a  future  chapter. 
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IS  thus  fiimislied  the  "  key  to  the  mystery;"  for  everything 
which  philosophy  asserts  to  he  constitutional  to  the  soul  is 
involved  in  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  body,  of  a  nature  superior 
to  the  material  one,  and  continuing  to  exist  after  that  body 
expires ;  and  conversely,  everything  which  is  said  by  the 
Apostle  concerning  the  spiritual  body,  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  from  an  inspired  writer,  seeking  to  communi- 
cate a  general  notion  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny.  But  so 
far  we  have  little  more  than  a  substitution  of  one  name  for 
another.  What  is  this  "  spiritual  hody?"  Here  historical 
Scripture  comes  to  our  aid.  It  is  an  admirable  character- 
istic of  the  Bible  that  tliere  is  not  a  single  doctrine  euunci- 
ated  in  its  didactic  portions,  but  is  somewhere  illustrated  in 
its  histories;  either  in  the  actual  histories,  including  the 
biographical  notices,  or  in  the  qw^si-histories,  as  the  para- 
bles. Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  Transfiguration, 
During  its  progress,  there  wei-e  seen  by  the  disciples, 
d.vSp£<;  duo,  "  two  meji,  which  were  Moses  and  Elias,  who 
appeared  in  glory."  Tlie  event  in  question  took  place  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  the  bodies,  therefore,  in 
which  the  patriarchs  appeared,  could  not  have  been  the 
resuscitated  and  transformed  material  bodies  which  it  is 
commonly  supposed  will  be  re-attached  to  the  soul  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  "  when  the  graves  are  opened,  and  the  sea 
gives  up  her  dead."  They  must,  nevertheless,  have  been 
real  and  substantial  bodies,  or  they  would  not  have  been 
identified  as  Moses  and  Elias  by  spectators,  who  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  were  "  awake."  Elias  (or  Elijah)  certainly 
is  stated,  in  another  place,  to  have  been  taken  up  into 
heaven  by  "a  cliariot  and  horees  of  fire;"  but  to  the  en- 
lightened reader  of  the  Word  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  he 
did  not  go  as  flesh  and  blood,  seeing  that  these  "  cannot  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and  in  any  case  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  Moses  to  have  gime  in  such  a  form, 
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So  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.  Here  too 
the  several  actors  are  represented  as  teing  perfectly  well 
known  to  one  another,  and  as  holdbg  the  perfect  human 
form,  implied  in  their  possessing  the  customary  corporeal 
organs.  The  time  of  this  parable  is  laid,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, an  prior  to  the  "  day  of  judgment"  and  the  "  resur- 
rection of  the  body,"  as  popularly  thought  of  (su^estiog, 
by  the  way,  an  enormous  discrepancy  between  the  popular 
notions  and  the  doctrine  of  the  parable),  the  rich  man's 
father  and  brethren  being  still  alive  upon  the  earth.  Here 
agam,  thtiefore,  there  is  no  material  body  present ;  nothing 
but  the  loitl;  yet  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative 
miply  bodies  no  less  real,  and  no  less  truly  organized  and 
sensiti\e  What,  then,  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  facts  and  divine  teachings?  Clearly  this;  that  what 
is  popularly  called  the  "  soul"  is  what  the  Apostle  terms  the 
"spiritual  body;"  and  that  the  latter  is  a  substantial,  organ- 
ized form,  exactly  correspondent  with  the  external,  physical 
frame ;  that  it  presents  a  precisely  similar  assemblage  of 
parts  and  features ;  and  that  when  disengaged  from  it  at 
death,  it  still  holds  intact  both  the  human  configuration,  and 
every  lineament  on  which  personal  identity  depends,  and  by 
which  individuals  are  recognized  and  distinguished  from  one 
another.  Thus  that  the  soul  is  no  "will-o'-th'-wisp  in  the 
swamps  of  the  cerebrum,"  but  an  internal  vuin;  a  hody 
within  a  body;  "a  life,"  as  Aretjeus  says  of  the  womb, 
"withm  a  life;"  in  the  material  body  as  God  is  in  the  uni- 
\  erue— every  where  and  nowhere;  everywhere  for  the  en- 
lightened intellect,  nowhei'e  for  the  physical  view;  no  more 
m  the  biain  than  in  the  toes,  but  the  spiritual  "  double"  of 
the  entire  fabric.  All  tlie  organs  of  the  material  body  have 
Boul  m  them,  and  serve  the  sou!,  each  one  according  to  its 
capacity,  yet  ia  the  soul  itself  independent  of  them  all, 
because  made  of  another  substance.     "And  though  it  fill 
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tho  whole  body,  yet  it  taketh  up  no  room  in  the  body;  and 
if  the  body  decrease,  if  any  member  be  cut  off  or  witlier, 
the  soul  is  not  diminished,  only  ceaseth  to  be  in  that  mem- 
ber it  was  before,  and  that  without  any  hurt  or  blemish  to 
itself."*  A  "beautiful  image  of  their  interconnection  is  sup- 
plied in  the  structure  of  bones,  which  consist  of  inanimate 
earthy  matter,  and  living  gelatine,  so  intimately  incorpo- 
rated that  although  the  parts  are  really  two,  the  seeming  is 
of  only  one,  atom  answering  to  atom  so  completely  that  the 
whole  of  the  earthy  matter  may  be  dissolved  away  by  acid, 
or  the  whole  of  the  gelatinous  matter  be  burned  by  calcina- 
tion, and  yet  the  form  of  the  bone  remain  entire.  The  inner, 
spiritual  body  is  represented  in  the  gelatine;  the  outer, 
material  one  in  the  earthy  matter. 

134.  It  may  assist  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  spiritual 
body,  if  we  consider  the  various  parts  and  systems  of  organs 
of  which  the  outer  or  material  body  is  constructed.  Man  is 
in  reality  a  series  of  human  forms,  one  wrapped  within  the 
other,  and  successively  more  perfect  and  complete  as  we  ap- 
proach the  seat  of  his  highest  powers.  Begm  with  the  slte- 
leton.  In  this  we  have  the  rude  image  of  a  man,  correct  as 
fax  as  it  goes,  showing  his  bulk,  his  stature,  his  general  out- 
line. It  is  a  skeleton,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  distinctly 
and  absolutely  human.  No  single  bone  of  it  exactly  agrees 
with  a  bone  of  any  other  animal  whatever.  Hext  take  the 
muscles.  Separate  these,  and  we  again  have  a  man,  more 
perfect  and  substantial  than  the  former,  but  still  only  an 
approach  to  the  true  idea,  wanting  the  fullness  of  contour. 
Then  take  the  vdns.  Here  is  a  human  figure  again;  a 
drawing  of  the  venous  and  arterial  system  includes  the 
whole  area  of  the  body.  Taking,  however,  lastly,  the  brain 
and  nerves,  we  have  a  much  closer  resemblance.     If  every 

*  PsyeMsapkia^  by  N.  Mosley,  p.  IS,     165,S. 
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nervous  thread  could  be  extracted  and  exhibited  in  its  natu- 
ral position,  tlie  perfect  human  outline  would  be  delineated. 
These  several  elementary  structures,  the  skeleton,  the  mus- 
cles, the  veins,  the  nerves,  woven  and  interlaced  together, 
form  in  iheLr  total  the  material  body,  the  skeleton  being 
least  like  the  total,  the  nervous  system  the  most  like  it. 
The  Spiritual  body  lies  within  again,  but  higher  and  more 
exquisite  in  every  circumstance  and  particular ;  formed,  not 
of  material  siibstance,  but  of  spiritual ;  invisible  therefore, 
and  intangible,  except  to  organs  formed  of  substance  similar 
to  its  own.  What  the  skeleton  is  to  the  muscles,  what  the 
muscles  are  to  the  veins,  what  the  veins  are  to  the  nerves, 
what  all  these  together  are  to  the  man  in  his  full  physical 
integrity,  as  the  continent  of  the  whole,  such  is  the  material 
body  in  its  totality  to  the  spiritual.  Hence,  if  we  want  to 
see  what  the  soul  is  like,  instead  of  taking  a  microscope,  or 
an  Essay  on  Immortality,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  contem- 
plate the  living  and  moving  beauty  of  a  human  figure  in  its 
ripeness  and  perfection.  The  true  sexwv  flaatXix^  is  the 
human  body. 

135.  That  the  soul  or  spiritual  body  is  a  form  in  exact 
correspondence  with  the  external,  material  body;  that  it 
presents  a  similar  assemblage  of  parts  and  features;  and 
that  it  undei^es  no  change  in  these  respects  when  it  casts 
oif  the  material  envelope,  and  enters  the  eternal  world — un- 
less to  acquire  infinite  access  of  beauty  or  distortion,  accord- 
ing to  its  governing  principle  of  conduct,  good  or  evil — is 
involved  in  gliast-belief;  a  belief  which,  when  rightly  directed, 
has  infinitely  more  truth  in  it  than  the  dogmatic  nonsense 
which  describes  the  soul  as  a  mere  "principle."  How  often 
do  we  find  men's  actual,  secret  faith,  ahead  of  their  spoken 
Creeds  and  Articles !  The  former  comes  of  the  truth-telling 
intuitions  of  the  heart ;  the  latter  are  the  manufacture  of 
the  less  trustworthy  head.     Every  one  knows  that  there  is 
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Buch  a  thing  as  feeling  a  proposition  to  be  true,  though  tlio 
understanding  may  be  unable  to  master  it.  The  feelings,  it 
lifts  been  ivell  i-emarked,  are  femous  for  "hitting  the  nail  on 
the  head."  Unlike  the  conclusions  of  the  intellect,  which 
are  shaped  more  or  less  by  education  and  country,  their 
voice  is  no  solitary  sound,  but  the  utterance  of  essential  and 
universal  human  Dature.  It  is  to  ouf  feeling  rather  than  to 
our  thinldng,  that  all  the  sublimest  arguments  in  the  universe 
are  primarily  addressed.  Where  logic  works  out  one  truth, 
the  heart  has  already  realized  twenty ;  because  love,  which 
is  the  heart's  activity,  is  the  profoundest  and  nimblest  of 
philosophers.  All  things  that  live  and  are  loveliest  are 
bom  of  the  heart.  This  is  why  the  ancients  regarded  the 
heart  as  the  seat  of  wisdom — not  of  knowledge,  but  of  that 
primary,  intuitive  wisdom  to  which  knowledge  is  only  an 
appendix.  Hence  then  the  value  of  the  fact  that  in  all 
ages  and  nations  there  has  existed  an  intuitional  conviction 
that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  immediafelij  enters  the  eternal 
world,  carrying  with  it  an  unmistakable  corporeal  personal- 
ity ;  and  that  it  can  re-appear,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  the  survivors.*  It  is  obvious  that  the  i-eappearance  of  the 
dead  requires,  as  a  necessary  condition,  that  there  shall  be 


*  " '  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  will  not  nn- 
dertake  to  maintain,  againat  tlie  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony 
of  ali  Qgca,  and  of  all  nitions  «  »■  »  Thh  opinion, 
wliicli  prevails  eo  ixtr  as  humtn  nttare  is  diffusedj  could  become 
nniverfial  only  by  its  truth  " — Easidas 

"  From  what  remote  source  nniversat  tradition  may  have  dei'ived 
this  idea,  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  and  miglit  b«  rendered  im- 
portant. It  h  a  pleasing  subject,  and  imbued  with  that  tender  me- 
Innclioly  whleli  peculiarly  befits  it  for  a  mind  of  sensibility  and  fine 
taste.  Its  univerEuility,  independently  of  the  testimony  aflbided  it 
Ijy  revealed  religion,  is  no  small  presumption  of  its  being  founded 
in  liiet," — Dr.  Good,  Book  of  iiature,  Series  iii.,  Lect.  1. 
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a  spiritual  body,  perfect  in  form  and  feature,  as  iu  the  case 
of  Mosea  and  Elias.  Unfortunately,  the  actual,  solemn 
truth  of  the  matter  has  had  so  much  that  is  felsc  and  foolish 
heaped  upon  it,  as  to  be  in  itself  well-nigh  smothered, 
nightly  understood,  ghoats  are  no  mere  offspring  of  vulgar, 
^orant  superstition  and  creduilty.  Our  prejudices  and 
education  may  dispose  us  to  think  otherwise,  but  we  should 
be  slow  in  cliiding  opinions  which  have  been  embraced  by 
any  considei-able  portion  of  our  fellow-men ;  since  the  fact 
that  a  given  doctrine  has  been  widely  accepted,  and  ear- 
nestly contended  for,  is  a  presumption  that  it  contains  a 
truth,  or  an  aspect  of  a  truth,  essential  to  the  complete  ra^ 
tional  life  of  man.  Most  opinions  are  right  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  with  few  men  do  they  go  &r  enough,  or  straight 
enough,  to  reflect  the  whole  truth.  All  human  beings  are 
at  this  very  moment  ghosts ;  but  they  do  not  so  appear  to 
you  and  me;  nor  do  you  and  I,  who  are  also  ghosts,  so  ap- 
pear to  our  neighbors  and  companions,  because  we  are  all 
similarly  wrapped  up  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  seen  only 
as  to  our  material  coverings.*  Literally  and  true,  the 
ghost  of  a  man  is  his  soul  or  spiritual  body ;  and  in  or- 
der that  this  may  bo  seen,  it  must  be  looked  at  with  ade- 
quate organs  of  sight,  namely,  the  eyes  of  a  spiritual  body 


*  "  Could  anything  he  more  miraxiulous  than  an  actnal,  authentic 
ghost?  Tlie  English  Johnson  longed  all  his  life  to  see  one,  but 
(»uld  not,  though  he  went  to  Coct-lane,  and  thence  to  the  chorch- 
vuiilta,  and  tapped  on  coflinB.  Foolish  Doctor  1  Did  he  never,  with 
the  mind's  eye,  as  well  as  the  body's,  look  round  him  into  that  full 
tide  of  human  life  he  so  loved— did  he  never  so  much  as  look  intc 
himself?  The  good  Doctor  was  a  glioat,  as  actual  and  authentic  as 
heart  could  wish ;  well-nigh  a  million  of  ghosts  were  traveling  the 
aireets  by  his  side.  What  ehte  was  lie,  what  else  are  we  ?  *  * 
It  is  no  metaphor;  it  is  a  simple  scientific  fact," — Carljle,  &!■((» 
!,  Book  3d,  chap.  Sth. 
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like  itself.  We  have  such  eyes,  every  one  of  us;  but  during 
our  time-life,  they  are  buried  deep  in  flesh  and  blood,  and 
thus  it  is  (inly  when  specially  opened  by  the  Almighty,  for 
purposes  nf  his  providence,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  ghost  or 
spiritual  body  to  be  beheld.  Much  as  our  material  eyes  en- 
able us  to  see,  they  jireuenf  our  seeing  inconcdvably  more, 
"  The  sight  of  man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  carrieth  a  resem- 
blance with  the  sun,  which  openeth  and  reveaieth  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  but  covereth  and  concealeth  the  stars  and 
celestial  globe.  So  doth  the  eye  discover  natural  things, 
but  darken  and  shut  up  divine."  Such  an  opening  of  the 
spiritual  sight  took  place  at  the  Transfiguration,  when  the 
ghosts  or  spiritual  bodies  of  Moses  and  Elias  were  seen. 
Such  also  takes  pla^ie  when  the  ghosts  or  spiritual  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  now  seen,  and  without  it,  it  is  impossible  they 
can  be  viewed.  Material  eyes  to  material  substances;  spi- 
ritual eyes  to  spiritual  ones.  Hence  it  is  that  in  accounts 
of  spiritual  appearances,  both  Scriptural  and  secular,  how- 
ever many  persons  may  be  present,  it  is  rarely  that  more 
than  one  perceives  the  figure.  The  narrative  in  2  Kings  vi. 
14 — 17,  is  a  remarkable  instance  ■ — "  And  Eli'iha  prayed 
and  said.  Lord,  I  pray  tliee  optn  his  ejci  that  he  ma^  see 
And  the  Lord  opened  the  c^es  of  thejoung  man  md  be 
saw" — what  previously  was  visible  onh  to  tl  e  pr  phet  So 
in  Daniel  x.  7  : — "And  I,  Daniel  akne  saw  the  vision  foi 
the  men  that  were  with  me  saw  not  the  vision  Tasso  m 
troduces  the  vision  of  Mich'kel  and  his  w-unor  angek  to 
Godtrey  only.  Shakspere  represents  the  spirit  of  Binquo 
as  unseen  by  any  one  at  the  supper  table  e\Lept  Mwbetli. 
The  popular  or  vulgar  notion  thit  before  a  spirit  can  be 
seen  it  must  assume  our  material  natuie  so  Hr  at  least  as 
to  reflect  the  light  of  this  woild  is  exiftly  the  leverse  of 
the  truth  ;  which  is  that  the  change  must  be  made  in  oui-- 
selves,  I.  e.,  by  opening  our  spiritual  dght. 
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156  Ghosti,  therefore,  «o  far  from  being  mere  phaatoms 
or  appaiitions,  the  teiiifpng  illusions  of  a  heated  iraagina^ 
tion,  ire  fai  more  leal  than  our  bodies  of  flesh  and  blood, 
Tliey  endure  forever,  wheieas  the  latter  are  but  temporary 
eonsobdations  of  a  httle  atmosphere,  with  a  few  pounds  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  invisible  world  ia  populated  by  them 
just  as  the  visible  one  is  occupied  by  material  things;  and 
as  that  world  is  all  round  about  us,  so  are  they  too  closely 
present. 

Millione  of  spirituiil  creatures  walk  the  earth. 
Unseen,  botli  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

They  have  their  similitude  in  those  glorified  and  imperish- 
able languages  which  we  are  accustomed  to  account  and 
speak  of  as  "dead."  True,  they  have  ceased  to  be  alive  in 
the  vulgar  sense,  or  as  spoken  languages;  yet  are  they  living 
and  immortal,  to  man's  intelligence ;  and  one  of  our  greatest 
privileges  is  to  be  sensible  of  their  presence  and  their  influ- 
ence on  us.  Would  men  but  ascend  to  this  high,  and  true, 
and  most  sacred  understanding  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
unseen  world,  there  would  be  no  more  fear  of  ghosts,  nor 
would  ghost-belief  lay  itself  open  to  the  ridicule  which  now 
it  too  often  deserves.  They  would  be  relieved,  too,  of  the 
embarrassment  which,  when  scepticism  stands  mocking,  often 
seduces  to  an  insincere  denial  Ghost-belief,  in  e.  word,  not- 
withstanding its  bad  reputation,  is  coincident  with  belief  in 
spirits  and  angels,  who  are  themselves  the  risen  souis  or 
spiritual  bodies  of  mankind;  and  to  know  that  there  ai-e 
angels,  and  to  have  so  beautiful  and  salutary  a  subject  of 
meditation,  is  one  of  the  chief  privileges  and  blessings  of  the 
Christian.  Pity  but  it  were  dwelt  upon  more  frequently. 
"There  ha^e  been  iaam,  we  know,  when  men  thought  loo 
much  of  the  dead  feuch  is  not  among  the  faults  of  thepre- 
vent  age,"     It  is  quite  likely  that  many  supposed  spiritual 
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appearances  may  be  explained  on  strictly  physical  principles, 
as  shown  byDra.  Ferriar  and  Hibbert;*  and  especially  in 
some  kinds  of  disease  it  is  likely  that  men  fancy  they  see 
ghosts.  But  whoever  is  disposed  to  laugh  at  and  repudiate 
the  general  proposition,  should  first  read  Mrs.  Crow's 
"Night-side  of  Nature,"  applying  to  its  narratives  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  laid  dowii.f  l¥hen  spiritual  bodies  are  really 
allowed  to  mortal  view,  it  is  probably  not  to  tlie  diseased, 
but  to  the  healthy  mind;  and  coming  under  the  providence 
of  Grod,  as  they  always  must,  they  may  furthermore  be  con- 
sidered as  vouchsafed,  like  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  all  the  spiritual  appearances  therein  recorded, 
not  to  the  immoral  or  the  unbeliever,  "because  of  their  un- 
belief," but  only  to  those  who  are  prepared  to  receive  and 
appreciate  intelligently. 

137.  Poetry  witnesses  that  "there  is  a  spiritual  body," 
Poetiy  is  not,  as  some  deem  it,  mere  "privileged  )ying;" 
neither  is  it,  in  its  essential  nature,  the  simple  embodiment 
of  elegant  but  Dlogical  fancies.  The  tales  which  the  poet 
tells,  as  wilful  and  deliberate,  may  be,  and  doubtlras  are  for 
the  most  part,  fables.  But  the  sayings  and  phraseology  in 
which  those  tales  are  told,  flowing  half-unconseiously  from 
the  poet's  heart,  and  altogether  beside  the  mere  Art  of  poetry, 
take  place  with  the  eternal  verities  of  the  universe.  As 
regards  scientific  matters,  and  the  minutise  of  Natural  His- 


*  An  Essay  tonardh  a  TJitorv  ot  ippiritionii,  b\  John  Ferriar, 
M.  D.    London,  1813 

SkelcheB  of  the  Philosophj  of  Appintione,  oi  an  Attempt  to 
trace  Eudi  ilIu=ion8  to  their  phjsiial  cauaeh,  lii  S«unuel  Hibbert, 
M.  D.    Edinbargh  1824 

t  See  also  a  Review  of  Mrs.  Crowe's  work  in  Ainaworth's  Maga- 
line  for  February,  1848,-  wherein  the  claime  of  thia  department  of 
knowledge  are  mildlj  and  inl^lltgeotlj'  enforced. 
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tory,  doubtless  there  are  errors  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose. 
But  the  truth  of  poetry  is  independent  of  blunders  in  ieara- 
ing;  no  less  than  of  the  imperfect  science  of  its  era.  The 
supposition  equally  common,  that  poets  must  be  dreamers, 
because  there  is  often  much  dreaminess  in  poetry,  is,  again, 
purely  gratuitous,  "Vulgarly  considered  deficient  in  the 
reasoning  fiiculty,  the  pools  are  remarkable  rather  for  hav- 
ing it  in  excess.  They  jump  the  middle  terms  of  their 
sylhigisms,  it  is  true:  and  assume  premises  to  which  the 
world  has  not  yet  arrived;  but  Time  stamps  their  conclusions 
as  invincible."  Espedally  is  the  true  and  great  poet  a  pro- 
,found  metaphysician;  &  fer  profbunder  one,  in  general,  than 
the  metaphysicians  by  profession.  "I  have  found  more 
philosophic  knowledge,"  says  Dr.  Millingen,  "in  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  poets,  than  in  all  the  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions of  the  learned."  The  only  diiference  between  the 
poet's  reasoning  and  that  of  other  men,  is  that  it  is  a  reason- 
ing inore  from  feeling  than  from  induction.  Therefore  is  it 
that  to  those  who  approvimate,  and  thus  understand  him, 
the  true  and  great  poet  is  not  only  a  musical  singer  and  a 
painter  of  beautiful  pictures,  but  a  speaker  of  Wisdom  and 
Truth.  To  such,  his  utterances  commend  themselves  as  an 
apocalypfee  of  human  nature.  Take,  for  instance,  the  lines 
in  Twelfth  Night,  where  Viola  asks  Sebastian  if  he  is  "a 
spirit;" — 

"A  spirit  I  am  indeed. 
But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad, 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate." 

Here,  whatever  may  be  attributed  to  the  poet's  imagination, 
we  have  at  least  the  calm  conclusion  of  the  philosopher,  for 
the  character  of  Sebastian  is  one  which  fully  justifies  the 
belief  that  of  two  possible  answers  Shakspere  would  assign 
to  him  the  one  which  he  himself  considered  the  more  sensi- 
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ble.*  Coleridge,  Wordswoi-th,  Bailey,  (in  "Featus,")  all 
our  best  English  poets,  unite  in  teaching  the  same  truth  to 
the  understanding  that  can  rise  to  it.  Shelley  has  an  ("^ 
quisite  passage: — 

"Sudden  arose 

lanthe's  eaul  t     It  stood 

All  beautiful  in  naked  purity, 
The  perfect  semblance  of  its  bodily  frame, 
Infitinct  with  inexpressible  beauty  and  grace. 

Each  Btaiii  of  eartlilinesB 
Had  passed  away ;  it  re-assumed 
Ita  natire  dignity,  and  stood 

Immortal  amid  ruin." 

How  finely  the  selMisengs^ment  of  the  soul  at  death,  in 
the  form  of  the  body  it  leaves  behind,  ia  spoken  of  by  the 
ancient  poete,  the  scholar  is  well  aware.  "When,  for  example, 
in  the  11th  ^neid,  Gamilla  is  described  as  extricating  hei^ 
self  from  her  corpse,  after  the  spear  of  Aniiis  haa  brought 
her  exploits  to  an  end; — ■ 

Turn  frigida  toto 
Paulatim  exsolvit  se  corpore;  ientaqne  colla, 
Et  captum  letho  posuit  caput,  &c. 

"Then  of  vital  beat  bereft,  she  disengages  herself  from  the  whole 
body  by  degrees,  and  reclines  lier  drooping  neck  and  head,  capti- 
vated by  death." 

It  is  not  simply  her  life,  or  her  "principle  of  volition,"  thai 
goes,  but  se,  herself.  The  souls  of  the  dead,  as  ferried  by 
Charon  across  the  Styx,  Virgil  elsewhere  designates  corpora, 


*  See  an  "Essay  on  the  Ghost-helief  of  Sliakspere,  by  Alfred 
Eoffe,"  (Hope,  London,  1851,)  in  which  admirable  performance, 
Bays  one  of  his  reviewers,  "we  have  the  first  beginning  of  a  study 
of  Sbakspere  according  to  facts  and  nature." 
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138.  The  facts  before  us  are  borne  out  also  by  Language, 
wliich  is  a  form  of  Poetry.  "It  is  good/'  says  an  able 
writer,  "to  look  to  the  ordinary  language  of  mankiud,  not 
only  for  the  attestation  of  natural  truths,  but  for  their  sug- 
gestions; because  common  sense  transfers  itself  naturally 
into  language;  and  common  sense,  in  every  age,  is  the 
ground  of  the  truths  which  can  possibly  be  revealed.  If  we 
set  our  ideas  before  the  glass  of  language,  they  receive,  to 
say  the  least,  a  cordial  welcome."  By  language  we  do  not 
mean  the  mere  art  of  speaking  and  writing  according  to 
some  specific,  arbitrary  mode,  which  though  intelligible  in 
one  country,  is  unintelligible  in  another.  We  mean  that 
beautifiil  and  inevitable  flowering  forth  in  speech  of  the 
inner  living  intellect  of  man,  which,  older  and  more  excel- 
lent than  all  prosody  and  spelling,  is  an  integral  work  of 
nature;  and  which,  were  it  possible  for  the  accidental  forms 
which  it  may  hold  at  any  given  epoch,  as  Engll'ih  and 
French,  Latin  and  Greek,  to  be  suddenly  and  totally 
abolished,  would  in  itself  be  unafiected,  and  speedQy  incar- 
nate afresh,  unchanged  save  in  the  extrinsic  circumstances 
of  costume.  Looking  into  Language,  we  find  acconlingly, 
that  whatever  is  vitally  and  essentially  human,  whatever 
distinguishes  man  from  the  brutes,  it  attributes,  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  to  "the  soul"  or  "the  spirit."  It  recognises 
the  latter,  not  as  a  mere  abstract  principle,  which  is  impotent, 
but  as  a  hvinp:,  active,  substantial  entity,  such  as  alone  can 
efiect  the  deeds  ascnbed  to  it  It  is  "the  spirit"  that  moves, 
piompts,  withholds,  and  inchnes  us,  that  is  grieved  and 
tioubled,  that  is  elated  and  depressed  David  exclaims, 
"Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul,  ind  why  art  thou 
di-quieted  within  mei"  We  speik  also  of  the  rejoicing, 
tiiumphing,  and  despondency  of  the  spirit,  of  having  nc 
~piiit  fir  a  thing,  and  ot  being  dibpiiited  Also  of  a  poor 
spirit,  a  mean  spirit,  and  a  great  spirit,  a  good  soul,  a  kind 
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60ul,  and  a  willing  soul.  Every  one  of  these  affectiona  or 
qualitiesj  as  they  are  ordinarily  termed,  is  a  disposition  for 
the  timo  being,  of  the  true,  immortal,  spiritual  man,  who, 
underlying  the  material  body,  is  the  real  thinker  and  the 
real  emotionist.  Call  the  exprtasions  "figures  of  speech" 
if  you  will.  But  take  care  first  to  understand  what  are 
figures  of  speech,  in  their  proper,  essential  nature;  whence 
they  arise;  and  why  they  are  the  same  with  all  people,  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  independent  of  any  instruction  or 
compact.  Men  who  seek  to  escape  from  a  truth  which 
presses  inconveniently  by  beginning  to  talk  about  "figures 
of  speech,"  only  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  first  principles 
of  language.  Figures  of  speech,  rightly  so  called,  are  the 
profoundest  texts  philosophy  can  start  from. 
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8  o  VL—sriRiT—o  HOST. 

139.  Not  a  little  of  the  confusion  prevailing  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  with  regard  to  the  Soul,  may  unquestionably  be 
referred  to  the  fiict  of  our  having  three  diBtinct  words  for  it, 
a  proof  at  the  same  time  of  the  inestimable  value  of  an  en- 
larged and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  Language 
in  the  determination  and  establishment  of  Truth,  and  of  the 
evils  that  arise  from  inattention  to  it.  Ordinarily,  the 
"soul"  of  man,  his  "spirit,"  and  his  "ghost,"  are  imagined 
to  be  three  separate  and  distinct  tilings.  Directly  we  look 
to  the  inherent  meaning  of  the  sevcra!  words,  we  find  them, 
however,  synonymous  and  convertible,  and  originally  of  a 
single  signification  and  a  single  application.  The  soul  of 
man  is  his  spirit,  and  his  spirit  is  his  ghost;  neither  word 
meaning  more  or  less  than  the  Spiritual  body.  Undoubt- 
edly a  conventional  distinction  has  been  made  between  the 
thi-ee  terras,  and  a  very  proper  and  useful  one  it  is,  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  not  observed.  "Soul"  is  well  applied  to  the 
spiritual  body  during  our  residence  in  the  flesh:  "spirit,"  by 
metonymy,  to  that  deep,  interior,  intellectual  and  emotional 
consciousness  which  is  evidence  to  us  of  our  spiritual  life : 
"ghost"  fo  the  spiritual  body  when,  casting  off  its  material 
vesture,  it  becomes  an  inhabitant  exclusively  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  if  pure,  an  angel.  Were  they  always  thus 
tiniited  and  applied,  the  words  would  carry  meaning.  As 
matters  stand,  they  carry  none,  since  no  two  writers  use 
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them  alike.  That  psychologists  should  have  been  content 
to  go  on  discussing  about  the  soul,  year  after  year,  and  yet 
have  allowed  the  sense  of  their  t«xtrWord  to  go  irreelaimably 
adrift,  certainly  is  do  credit  to  them;  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  they  have  made  so  little  way.  Till  a  man  is  prepared 
to  state  the  exact  significance  which  he  attaches  to  his 
terras,  and  till  he  has  learned  to  be  consistent  in  the  use  of 
them,  it  is  better  both  for  himself  and  for  the  world  that  be 
should  fling  away  his  pen. 

140.  Together  with  the  equivalent  words  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  and  other  languages,  soul,  spirit,  and 
ghost  literally  denote  Air  or  Breath.  The  metaphor  is  emi- 
nently just  and  beautiftil,  seeing  that  the  air  is  the  physical 
image  and  representative  of  Life;  and  that  it  is  in  the  invi- 
sible, spiritual  part  of  man  that  Life  is  supremely  thioned 
It  is  a  truth  alike  of  Scripture,  philosophy,  phy^iologv,  and 
poetry,  that  the  Breath  is  the  representative  of  Life  It 
stands  in  the  first  place  as  symbol  ol  the  oi^anic  bfe, 
secondly,  and  in  superior  degree,  as  symbol  of  the  spnituil 
life.  What  language,  by  its  intuitional  us-^es,  bioadlj 
asserts,  the  expositors  of  truth  ratify  and  substanti'ite 
Language  indeed,  or  Philology,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  only 
another  name  for  Philosophy.  We  have  seen  above  how 
intimately  the  air  is  connected  with  organic  life;  that  Respi- 
ration is  the  beginning,  and  ceasing  to  breathe,  the  end. 
Because  of  this  connection,  all  the  primitive  names  applied 
to  organic  life  were  simply  transfers  of  the  current  appella- 
tions of  the  wind;  subsequently,  by  virtue  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  organic  with  the  spiritual,  the  same  names 
were  extended  upwards  to  the  soul.  Every  one  of  these 
names  denotes  accordingly,  in  addition  to  air  or  wind,  the 
life  of  the  body,  and  is  thus  possessed  not  merely  of  a  two- 
fold, but  of  a  triple  meaning.  There  is  nothing  singular  in 
this.     It  exemplifies  a  general  principle.     No  word  either 
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does  or  can  denite  i  -"pintual  tlingwith  ut  at  tlie  same 
time  denoting  both  a  physiological  r  tTj^inic,  and  a  phy- 
sical or  lnole^^l  thing  The  reason  la  that  langui^  rests 
universally  upon  oljec ti\  e  NatnrP  and  that  objective  Na- 
tuie  in  turn  ii  uoiveigallyiepiesentative  of  spiritual  things, 
piotimately  in  its  organic  forma  remotely  in  its  inorganic 
ones  The  ^piritua!  universally  cimea  with  it  the  physio- 
logical and  the  physiolot,ica!  the  physical,  just  as  the 
cipital  of  a  Column  involves  the  shaft  and  the  shaft  the 
pedestal  The  physical  and  ph^  siological  meanings  of  words 
denotmg  spiritual  thmgs  may  be  obsoh'te  but  they  are  there, 
nevertheless,  palpable  and  instructive  to  the  philosophic  eye, 
to  which  nothing  that  has  ever  had  a  meaning  for  mankind, 
ever  absolutely  dies. 

141,  To  place  these  great  principles  in  the  clear  light  sup- 
plied by  facta,  let  us  briefly  examine  the  etymologies  of  the 
several  words.  If  it  serve  only  to  give  an  agreeable  variety 
to  the  general  subject,  the  time  will  not  be  spent  iu  vfun. 
"  Soul,"  as  the  moat  celebrated  and  familiar,  naturally  comes 
first.  Soul,  (Anglo-Saxon  sawle,  German  seele,)  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  Latin  ftoTitus,  breath,  derived  from  ft«kre,  to 
breathe,  a  root  familiar  in  the  words  exhale,  mhale,  and 
itself  only  an  enlarged  form,  (like  aaoi;,  sahts,)  of  the  earlier 
word  «ew  or  dfo,  a  beautiful  onomatopoeia,  expressive  in  its 
long,  open  vowels,  of  the  very  act  which  it  designates.  Per- 
mutation of  initial  sounds,  as  in  halttm  and  soul,  a  sibilant 
taking  the  place  of  an  aspirate,  a  dental  of  a  labial,  &c.,  is 
one  of  the  moat  common  phenomena  of  spoken  language. 
Colloquially,  and  in  miscellaneous  literature,  soul  is  not 
now  used  m  the  sense  of  "breath;"  but  in  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  English  language  of  1611, 
it  often  has  this  meaning.     In  1  Kings  xvii.,  for  instance, 

"There  was  no  breath  left  in  him; and 

the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and  the  soul  of  the  child 
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(.ame  into  him  again,  and  he  revived."  The  second  or  phy- 
siological sense  is  also  exhibited  in  the  Bible,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  secular  authors,  as  when  they  term  the  life  of 
brutes  the  "animal  soul."  "There  are,"  says  Mr.  Blakey, 
"in  a  certain  sense,  two  souls  in  man.  Wc  give  the  name, 
first,  to  that  physical  life  and  organic  power  which  we  pos- 
sess in  common  with  the  anima!  and  vegetable  creation; 
secondly,  to  the  principle  of  sensibility  and  thought,  the  soul 
which  thinks,  feels,  reasons,  and  judges,  and  exists  only  in 
man,"  (Vol.  1,  p.  61.)  In  the  original,  physical  sense  of 
the  word  soul,  all  creatures  whatever  have  souls,  inasmuch 
as  they  live  by  inhalation  or  breathing;  so  that  to  be  "a 
living  soul"  ia  nothing  peculiar  to  man,  if  we  judge  by  the 
words  alone,  without  exploring  their  philosophy.  Many 
people,  naturally  ambitious,  and  unwilling  to  observe  so 
many  agreements  aa  there  are  between  themselves  and  the 
lower  forms  of  creation,  make  it  a  matter  of  pride  that  our 
first  parents  were  formed,  as  they  suppose,  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  the  parents  of  other  animals.  "God,"  they 
remind  us,  "breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  living  soul,"  a  circumstance  not  mentioned 
of  the  progenitors  of  any  other  species  of  creature.  But 
neither  is  it  mentioned  of  the  first  species  of  any  other  crea- 
ture that  they  were  created  "male  and  female."  This,  how- 
ever, can  well  afibrd  to  be  let  pass,  when  compared  with  the 
fact  that  the  distinction  apparently  established  by  the  words 
"living  soul,"  presents  itself  only  in  the  translation.  There 
is  no  such  distinction  in  the  Hebrew,  which  in  this  instance 
applies  identically  the  same  t«nns  to  man  and  to  brute. 
Each  was  made  n"n  BSJ  (nepheah  ehayah,)  "a  living  soul;" 
only  our  translators  have  rendered  the  references,  to  the 
brute  creation  (Gea.  i.  21,  24,)  "  living  crefrtwre."  Either 
word  might  legitimately  be  substituted  for  the  iither.  It  is 
amusing  that  while  many  have  entrenched  themselves  ill 
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this  phrase  of  "living  soul,"  and  found  in  it  man's  inalien- 
able characteristic,  the  exactly  opposite  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at  by  some  of  those  whose  curiosity  had  led  them  to 
the  ori^nal.  Both  brutes  and  man  being  called  "living 
creatures,"  or  "living  souls,"  some  have  inferred  that  brutes 
are  as  immortal  as  man;  others  that  man  is  mortal  as 
brutes.  Man  differs  from  the  brutes  not  in  respect  of  his 
being  a  "living  soul,"  which  is  simply  to  bo  a  "breather," 
such  as  they  are;  but  in  respect  of  his  being  so  constituted 
as  to  be  recipient  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  power  to 
love  him,  Shakspere  accredits  the  word  soul  with  its  full, 
final  meaning,  namely,  the  spiritual  body  when  set  free  from 
flesh  and  blood : — 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand  in  hand, 
And  with  oar  sprightly  port  mtike  the  ghosts  gaze. 

142.  Ghost,  (Anglo-Saxon  post,  German  geist,')  shows  its 
physical  meaning  in  the  cognate  word  "  gust,"  as  "a  gust  of 
wind ;"  also  in  the  term  used  to  designate  the  aeriform  sub- 
stance called  "gas."  In  Old  German,  the  grand-parent  of 
English,  geisten  signified  to  blow.  In  a  German  Bible  of 
the  year  1483,  "  the  breath  of  life"  is  translated  "  der  gekt 
des  lebens."  To  "  give  up  the  ghost"  is  literally,  to  sur- 
render the  breath ;  the  "  Holy  Ghost"  is  literally  the  breath 
of  the  Lord,  as  implied  in  his  own  words,  when  "He 
breathed  on  bis  disciples,  and  said.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Where  the  English  version  of  the  Scriptures  has 
"ghost"  and  "spirit,"  the  Anglo-Saxon  reads  "gagl" 
Wiclif,  in  his  New  Testament,  spells  "  the  holi  goost."  The 
"  gist"  of  a  subject,  like  the  "  spirit"  of  a  book,  or  the  animus 
of  an  action,  signifies  its  soul  or  inmost  principle.  In  Ger- 
man, geid  continues  to  he  used  in  many  of  the  meanings 
which,  with  ouraeh'oe  <ire  conveyed  by  "spirit."     Thus — 
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Was  der  Qekt  verspreclit  leistet  die  Nattir. — ScMlkr, 
"  Wliat  tie  Spirit  promiaes,  Nature  performs." 

143.  Spirit,  (Latin  qnriim,)  taJcea  ua  to  tiie  very  origin 
of  worda,  resting  on  the  beautiful  lisp  or  whisper  witii  wliich 
the  breezes  quiver  the  leaves.  All  words,  we  may  observe, 
are  expansions  of  a  few  hundred  primitive  onomatopteias, 
more  or  lesa  obviously  preserved  in  them,  and  which,  like 
the  sp  in  spirit,  constitute  their  ultimate  "  roots." 

Freeh  galea  and  gentle  airs 
W/tisper'd  it  to  tlie  woods. — ParoiKae  LoaC 
And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air 
WMe^Hng  from  tree  to  tree. — ShelUy. 
In  solitudes 
Her  voice  came  to  me  throagh  the  whisj^ring  woods. — lb. 

Virgil  shows  the  etymology  at  a  glance,  for  who  tliat  knows 
aught  of  the  sweet  music  of  nature  does  not  perceive  that 
the  bare  idea  of  blowing  is  the  least  part  of  his  owras  spi- 
rantesf  The  Greek  form  of  the  word,  ^tduparpa,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  onomatopceias  extant  in  any  language, 
"ASi),  sings  Theocritus — 

"Sweet  is  the  whisper  of  the  wind  among  tlie  fir-trees  I" 

Whoever  wrote  that  little  gem  of  the  Orphica,  tlie  hymn  to 
the  Zephyrs, 


the  introduction  of  this  one  word  is  enough  to  a 
him  Poet.  Now-a-days  a  man  can  adopt  epithets  from  a 
tliousand  predecessors ;  the  Greek  had  only  nature,  and  his 
own  apt,  living,  luxuriant  heart.  Virgil  not  only  illustrates 
the  origin  of  the  word  spirit,  but  its  several  applications. 
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Thus,  as  given  to  the  breath,  in  that  charming  description 
where  Ii'is,  mingling  with  the  exiled  Trojan  ladies  as  they 
wait  mourning  by  the  sea,  though  she  has  laid  aside  her 
goddess'  vestments,  and  personates  a  decrepid  old  woman,  ia 
still  unable  to  c 


Hon  Beroe  TobiB,  non  hiec  Ehteteia,  niatrea 
Est  Dorycli  eonjux :  diviiii  aigna  decoris, 
Ardentesqne  notate  oculoa;  qui  spirilus  iili, 
Qui  vuitoa,  Tooisve  eonus,  vel  B^essus  euiiti. 
"Matrons,  this  is  not  Bfroe  who  Btanda  before  you,  not  the  wife 
of  Dorjdus.     Mjtrk  here  the  characters  of  divine  beauty !    See  lioir 
bright  her  eyes  I     What  fragrance  in  her  breath  I     What  m^eaty  in 
her  looks  I    Or  mark  the  music  of  her  voice,  and  the  graceful  mien 
with  which  she  mores  I" 

It  denotes  Life  where  ^neas  is  heard  protesting  fidelity 
to  the  too-confiding,  ill-requited  Dido : 


e  pigebit  Eliate 
Dum  memor  ipse  mei,  dum  gjiriftiB  hos  reget  artns  I 
"  Never  shall  I  be  slow  to  think  of  Dido,  while  I  retain  any 
recollection  of  myself,  or  life  to  actuate  these  limbs  !"- 

144.  In  connection  with  the  word  spirit,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  cognate  term  "spiral,"  seeing  that  it  involves 
the  same  idea.  Similarly  derived  from  spiro  to  blow,  its 
fundamental  allusion  is  to  the  well-known  phenomenon  of 
the  spiral  movement  of  the  wind.  !Npw  this  peculiar  move- 
ment, tlie  spiral,  delineates  a  Form,  which  form  thus  be- 
comes an  emblem  or  pictorial  representative  of  the  wind, 
and  thence  of  what  the  wind  itself  represents,  namely.  Life, 
All  forms  are  representative,  and  their  significance  is  the 
science  of  sciences.  There  are  lower,  higher,  and  highest 
forms.  Forma  made  up  of  straight  lines,  and  thus  angular, 
with  flat  surfaces,  as  crystals,  are  of  the  lowest  degree,  and 
accord  with  what  is  inorganic,  inanimate,  and  basal  gene- 
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rally.  Next  comes  the  form  of  whicli  the  sphere  and  the 
circle  are  the  type — a  form  derived  from  the  extension  of 
the  primitive  point  in  all  directions,  and  which  is  essentially 
connected  with  the  organic  and  animate.  Whatever  in  tlie 
universe  exhibits  a  totality,  is  always  a  solid  circle  or  sphere. 
Portions  of  circles,  or  curves,  conjoined  with  the  straight 
line  and  angle,  give  that  innumerable  variety  of  profiles 
and  configurations  which  we  see  among  animals  and  plants. 
Rarely  is  the  eurve  found  in  the  inorganic  department  of 
creation.  Only  perhaps  in  the  spherules  of  quicksilver,  on 
the  convex  side  of  drops  of  water  and  otlier  liquids,  in  bub- 
bles, and  in  some  few  minerals.  In  the  degree  that  crystals 
multiply  their  surfeces,  and  thus  lose  their  great  angles  and 
facets,  they  approach  the  spherical  or  organic  form.  The 
dodecahedron,  for  example,  approaches  the  sphere  more 
nearly  than  the  octahedron;  the  octohedron  more  nearly 
than  the  cube.  Highest  of  all  is  the  Spiral  form,  which  in 
its  own  highest  kind,  or  as  produced  by  winding  a  thread 
round  a  cylinder,  is  the  circle  infinitely  continued.  The 
circle  returns  into  itself,  ending  where  it  began ;  but  the 
possible  banning  and  ending  of  a  spiral  tlie  imagination 
cannot  conceive.  The  spiral,  therefore,  rather  than  the 
circle,  is  the  true  symbol  of  eternity.  The  spiral  form  is 
identified  with  no  department  of  creation  in  particular, 
because  an  emblem  of  the  omnipresent  principle  which 
equally  sustains  all.  It  shows  itself  most  remarkably  in 
the  Vegetable  kingdom,  where  it  is  the  law  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves,  and  thus  of  the  buds  and  flowers. 
Almost  all  the  wonderful  diversities  in  the  contour  of  plants 
come  of  their  spirals  of  development  being  more  or  less 
stretched  or  contracted.  Thus,  alternate  leaves  become 
opposite  by  a  slight  contraction ;  opposite  ones  become  vcr- 
ticiliate  by  a  greater.  Flowers  universally  aa-e  produced  by 
the  contraction  of  the  spiral   into  a  series  of  coneeotiic 
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rings,  the  highest  part  of  the  spiral  becoming  the  centre, 
and  its  lowest  part  the  circumference.  Certain  fruits,  as  fir- 
cones, show  Hie  spiral  in  the  most  beautiful  manner.  In- 
ternally, plants  abound  with  a  delicate  kind  of  veins  known 
as  "  spiral  vessels."  Stems,  again,  which  are  too  slender  to 
stand  upright,  lift  themselves  into  the  air  by  twining  spirally 
round  a  stronger  neighbor.  As  respects  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  spiral  is  a  frequent  and  beautiful  feature  in  uni- 
valve shells ;  where  also,  as  in  plants,  much  of  the  wonderful 
variety  comes  of  the  spiral  being  more  or  less  contracted. 
In  the  lovely  genera  Cerithium,  Pleurostoma,  Fusus,  Tur- 
rit«lla,  &c.,  one  extreme  is  shown;  in  Cyprfea,  Conns, 
Strorabus,  &c.,  the  other.  The  beautiful  spiral  by  which 
the  Vorticellse  extend  and  retract  themselves  ^ves  to  the 
movements  of  these  little  creatures  an  elegance  and  spr^ht- 
lineas  unsurpassed.  In  human  organization  the  spiral  is 
less  observable,  except  that  it  adorns  the  head  with  curls 
and  ringlets.  Human  Hje,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  one  un- 
broken, endless  spiral,  and  here  we  realize  the  greatness  and 
amplitude  of  the  significance  of  the  spiral  Form.  Life 
winds  ite  little  circles,  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  year  by 
year,  feithfully  concluding  each  before  another  is  begun,  hut 
never  fiiiling  to  commence  afresh  where  it  left  off,  and  so 
goes  on  everlastingly,  ring  rising  upon  ring,  every  circle 
covering  and  reiterating  its  predecessors,  on  a  higher  level, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  heavens.  The  material  body  drops 
away,  like  dead  leaves,  but  Life  goes  on,  in  beautiful  and 
ceaseless  aspiration.  Nowhere  in  nature  is  there  a  more 
charming  emblem  of  Life  than  the  common  scarlet  or 
twming  bean  of  our  gardens,  while  rising  to  its  maturity. 

145.  Anmve,  the  usual  Latin  word  for  the  soul,  short- 
ened in  French  into  ume,  is  the  same  word  as  anima,  the 
wind,  in  Greek  ^we/toc,  whence  the  pretty  name  anemone, 
or  wind-flower     The  subordinate  senses  are  preserved,  like 
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those  oi  spiritiis,  in  tlie  Latin  authors.  Thus,  "  auraruinque 
Jevea  aniiiuB,"  "  the  light  breezes  of  the  winds ;"  (Lucretius 
V.  237.)  "Ah  miseram  Eurydicen,  animd  fugiente,  vocabat," 
"Ah,  unfortunate  Euijdice,  he  cries  with  his  fest-fleeting 
breath."  (Georgic  iv.  626.)  The  earlier  etymological  his- 
tory is  found  in  tlie  Sanscrit  language,  in  which  breath  is 
called  Qnas  and  S-nilas,  the  root  being  an.  Though  essen- 
tially the  same  wordj  a  useflil  practical  distinction  is  made 
in  Latin  between  the  two  forms  amma  and  animjis;  the  foi"- 
mer  bdng  restricted,  in  its  figurative  ascent,  to  the  organic 
life,  whence  it  is  usnally  translated  "  life,"  "  vital  principle," 
or  "  animal  soul ;"  while  to  the  latter  ia  allowed  the  higher 
meaning  of  spiritual  life,  whence  it  ia  generally  translated 
"  rational  soul  ;"— 

Mundi 
Principio  iudulsit  commuijis  couditor  illis 
Tantiim  ammos,  nobis  animum  quoque,  &c. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.  147. 
"  In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  the  Creator  vouchsafed  to  brutes 
only  the  principle  of  vitality ;  to  ub  he  gave  souls  also,  that  an  in- 
stinct of  aifection,  reciprocally  felt,  might  urge  ua  to  seek,  and  to 


146.  ^fu;^);,  the  Greek  word  generally  understood  to 
mean  "soul,"  comes  from  ^tj^o)  to  blow,  and  would  seem 
to  be  of  kindred  onomatoptetic  origin  with  spiritus.  Kaejioi 
dvatpii^eoK, "  the  times  of  refreshing,"  (Acts  iii.  19)  is  lite- 
rally "  the  times  of  the  blowing  of  the  cool  wind."  Thei-e 
is  a  good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  this  famous  word. 
"What  it  ordinarily  intends  in  Greek  literature,  both  sacred 
and  secular,  ia  not  the  spiritual,  immortal  part  of  man,  but 
his  animal  or  time-life.  "  Take  no  thought  for  your  life" — • 
(lij  /iepipuare  tyjC  ipuy^cov  i/ittJv,  with  the  context,  well  illus- 
trates its  ordinary  New  Testament  significance.  In  Eev. 
xvi.  3,  fshes  are  called  ipufrv;.    Conformably  with  ihesa 
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usages,  "  the  natural  body,"  i.  e.,  tbe  material  body,  endowed 
with  organic,  animal  life  only,  and  belonging  esciusively  to 
the  temporal  world,  is  termed  by  St.  Paul,  a&jia  ipD^^exov, 
while  the  spiritual,  immortal  body  he  calls  irwfia  Tifwiiari- 
xou.  Undoubtedly,  "soul"  in  its  high,  metaphysical  and 
tbeolf^cal  senses,  is  oecasionally  intended  by  ^uyvj;  but  its 
most  useful  signification  is  simply  the  life  which  animat«3 
the  temporary,  material  body.  Many  of  the  ancients  attri- 
buted to  the  latter  all  that  is  psychological  as  well  as  physi- 
ological in  our  nature.  With  these,  accordingly,  <1>UXV  ''^" 
eludes  both  "life"  and  "mind,"  or  anima  and  animus,  and 
is  their  collective  appellation.* 

147.  What  is  generally  intended  in  to-day's  English  by 
"soul,"  *'.  e.,the  immortal,  thinking  part  of  man,  is  in  Greek 
mostly  called  nvvjjia.  Translators  render  it  "spirit."  The 
primary  or  physical  sense  is  illustrated  by  St,  John — "  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth ;"  and  the  secondary  or  physi- 
olo^cal  one  by  St.  Matthew — "  Jesus  yielded  up  the  ghost," 
(xxvii.  50,)  T:vuijia  being  the  Greek  word  in  both  oases. 
When  in  the  New  Testament  ipu^O  ^"^^  ^i^iUfia  occur  in 
juxtaposition,  the  sense  is  tantamount  to  the  colloquial 
phrase  "  life  and  soul,"  But  they  are  translated  soul  and 
spirit,"  as  in  Heb.  iv.  12,  fostering  the  popular  mistake  that 
the  soul  (theologically  so  called)  and  the  spirit  are  distinct 
things.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  confiision  into  which  even 
intelligent  people  are  often  unconsciously  drawn,  through 
the  want  of  a  clear  underetanding  of  the  great  truth,  so  sub- 
lime in  its  simplicity,  "  that  there  is  a  natural  body,  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body," — not  there  tdU  be,  hut  there  is, 
and  that  this  spiritual  body  is  the  ever-living  soul  or  spirit, 
if  any  doubt  the  existence  of  such  confusion,  let  them  read 

*  On  Homer's  use  of  the  woM,  see  a  learned  paper  from  tlie  Ger- 
man of  Voelck&,  in  the  Clasfiical  Museum  for  1845. 
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Wealoy's  41st  hyma — "And  am  I  bora  to  die  ?"  and  see  if 
they  can  shut  the  book  with  the  least  glimmering  of  com- 
prehension of  what  it  means.  "  Spirit,  soul,  and  body,"  aa 
in  1  Thess.  v,  23,  is  a  Scriptural  periphrase  for  the  whole 
man,  as  he  exists  during  his  time-life;  "  spirit"  denoting  the 
life  of  the  intellect  and  affections,  or  of  the  internal  man ; 
"soul"  the  life  of  the  body,  as  exercised  in  the  appetites  and 
animal  instincts ;  "  body"  the  sacred  instrument  with  which 
those  lives  are  enabled  to  be  played  forth  into  the  world. 
Soul  and  body,  or  ^y^J;  and  aiajxri,  have  reference  to  this 
world  only ;  spirit,  or  TcvBiJjia,  belongs  also  to  the  world  to 
come.  Consentaneously  with  this,  man  is  Scripturally 
caUerl"  flesh"  when  his  mortality  is  the  subject  of  discourse ; 
"soul"  when  his  animal  propensities  are  chiefly  alluded  to; 
"  spirit"  when  his  intellectual  or  emotional  nature  or  the  in- 
ternal man,  is  the  theme.  The  ghosts,  or  disengaged  spirit- 
ual bodies  of  the  dead,  are  called  j^uiuftara,  or  "  spirits,"  by 
the  inspired  writers,  on  a  principle  already  set  forth. 

148.  The  Hebrew  words  corresponding  with  soul,  &c.,  of- 
fer precisely  similar  histories,  nn  (ruahK)  denotes  the  wind 
in  Gen.  viii.  1 ;  breath,  frequently;  temporal  life,  in  the  his- 
tory of  Samson—"  when  he  had  drank,  his  spirit  came 
again ;"  spiritual  life,  and  life  in  the  general  sense,  or  the 
all-sustaining  energy  of  the  Creator,  also  very  ofl;en.  t?3J 
(nephesIC)  and  riDfJ  (ne^lmmali)  are  equivalents  in  every 
way,  A  minute  exposition  of  the  application  of  these 
words,  constitutes,  along  with  relevant  matter,  an  invalu- 
able little  book  by  the  Eev.  George  Bush,  Professor  of  He- 
brew at  New  York- — ■"  Soul,  or  an  Inquiry  into  Scriptural 
Psyeliology."     New  York,  1845. 

149.  Comparing  these  various  facts,  the  conclusion  wi' 
come  to  is,  that  while  on  the  one  hand,  the  aoul  is  no  mere 
appendage  to  human  nature,  shapeless  and  incomprehensi- 
ble, or  at  beet,  "life;"  on  the  other  hand,  that  wondrou* 
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spiritual  body  in.  ivhicli  we  find  it,  ia  the  veritable,  ei 
Man — ipse — "  the  man  in  the  man."  Rightly  regarded,  it  is 
not  the  soul  that  is  the  appendage,  but  the  fiorfj/.  As  a  mate- 
rial body,  it  ia  admirable  and  incomparable ;  but  placed  be- 
side tbat  which  alone  gives  dignity  and  glory  to  the  idea  of 
man,  it  confesseii  itself  no  more  than  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
spread  over  Jiim  for  awhile,  in  order  that  during  his  reten- 
tion of  it,  be  may  act  on  the  material  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  fashion  his  intellect  and  moral  character.  It  is 
the  strong  right  arm  with  which  he  is  impowered  to  enforce 
his  arbitrations.  Man  is  created  for  heaven,  not  for  earth  ; 
therefore  he  is  fundamentally  a  spiritual,  and  only  provi- 
sionally a  material  being.  The  iido:;  of  his  nature  ia  the 
spiritual  body;  the  material  is  only  its  etowXou.*  The 
siStaXof  is  first  to  mortal  eyes  and  understanding ;  but  the 
spiritual  udo^  is  the  first  to  fact  and  truth ;  just  as  the  ut- 
tered word  is  the  first  to  the  listener,  but  the  invisible, 
underlying  thought  the  first  to  the  speaker.  Truly  and 
beautifully  has  man  been  called  a  "  word"  of  the  Cieitor 
The  spiritual  body  is  the  seat  of  all  thought,  all  emotion, 
all  volition;  excepting,  of  course,  such  purely  animal  \oli- 
tion  as  belongs  to  the  organic  life,  and  is  participattd  m  by 
tlie  brutes.  The  material  body  does  no  more  than  flilfill  the 
instincts  of  its  own  proper  organic  or  brute  life,  save  when 
the  spiritual  body  gives  forth  a  mandate.  Intimately  com- 
bmcd  ivith  its  envelope  till  the  latter  weara  out,  or  falls 
1510k,  and  dies,  the  spiritual  body  then  renounces  all  connec- 
tion with  it ,  throws  it  back  into  its  native  dust,  as 


*  The  difference  between  c'its  and  c!lia\ar  is  not  generally  discri- 
minated ijy  the  lexicons  as  it  deeerves ; — tiics  denotes  the  true,  es- 
Bential  form  of  a  tiling;  tiiia\o',  on  the  contrary,  l!ie  apparent, 
painted,  or  external :  tiiuXov  ia  tiie  diminutive  of  r'fe  not  in  reference 
to  extent  or  bulk,  but  in  respet^  of  perfection  and  essence. 
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and  becomes  conscious  of  the  Better  Lsmd.  Its  own  life 
goes  on  as  before.  At  least  there 'is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose,  either  on  Scriptural  or  philosophical  grounds, 
that  its  vital  activity  is  for  one  instant  suspended.  The 
notion  that  the  soul  falls  into  a  kind  of  sleep  or  lethargy,  on 
the  death  of  the  body,  though  a  very  common  one,  is  indeed 
utterly  at  variance  both  with  the  deductions  of  philosophy 
and  the  intimations  of  Holy  Writ,  which  plainly  informs  us 
that  the  spirit  rises  immediately  after  death,  as  in  the  para- 
ble of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,  and  in  the  address  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  crucified  thief,  "  Tim  day  shalt  thou  be  with 
me  in  Paradise;"  a  prophecy,  moreover,  impossible  on  any 
other  understanding  than  that  of  a  spiritual  body.  Just 
what  the  soul  m,  when  it  sbalces  off  the  material  envelope,  it 
coiiUmtes  to  be,  retaining  aU  its  loves,  desires,  and  inclina- 
tions, be  they  good  or  evil,  pure  or  impure;  and  upon  these 
it  goes  on  expending  its  life,  the  only  diffei'ence  being  in  the 
immediate  results  to  the  individual,  seeing  that  tlie  sphere 
wherein  those  loves,  &c  are  now  played  forth,  is  absolutely 
spiritual,  and  governed  by  laws  and  conditions  of  its  own. 
Of  the  origin  of  the  notion  of  the  soul's  sinking  into  a  state 
of  torpor  after  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Like  most 
other  felsities  in  psychology,  and  like  many  in  theology,  it 
comes  of  felse  physiology,  and  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
materialist's  figment  that  life  is  a  function  of  organization, 
the  corollary  of  which  is,  that  as  there  is  no  visible  orgaui- 
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zation  but  that  of  matter,  therefore  matter  is  essential  to 
man's  existence ;  and  thus,  that  when  denuded  of  it  at  deathj 
hia  soul  collapses  into  an  insensate,  motionless,  incompetent 
nothing,  so  to  remain  till  reclothed  with  flesh  and  blood. 
But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  altogether  fallacious,  Man  ia 
a  thinking,  feeling,  Immortal  creature,  not  by  virtue  of  hia 
material  body,  but  by  virtue  of  his  spiritual  body.  From 
the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  be  is  an  inhabitant  both 
of  the  material  and  of  the  spiritual  world.  He  dwells  con- 
sciously in  the  one,  unoonseloiisiy  in  the  other;  and  the 
change  induced  on  him  by  "death"  is  simply  that  this  state 
of  matters  is  reversed.  That  is,  be  then  dwells  consciously 
in  the  spiritual  world,  but  is  no  longer  a  percipient  of  the 
material  one.  Why,  during  bis  first  state,  be  sees  and 
knows  nothing,  consciously,  of  the  spiritual  world,  is  that  he 
is  blindfolded  by  the  "muddy  vesture  of  decay."  Why  he 
is  afiierwards  unconscious  of  the  material  world,  is  that  in 
order  to  realize  it,  he  must  possess  an  appropriate  material 
organism.  We  live  in  the  spiritual  world,  all  of  us,  as  per- 
sons blind  from  birth  live  in  the  present  material  one,  i.  e., 
in  it,  but  not  seeing  it;  and  the  death  of  the  material  body 
{which  involves  the  permanent  opening  of  the  spiritual 
sight)  is  lite  the  couching  of  the  eyes  of  such  persons  by  an 
oculist,  and  enabling  them  to  see  what  surrounds  them.  In 
our  chapter  on  the  Future  State,  this  will  receive  its  due 
meed  of  illustration. 

150.  That  there  are  many  and  great  difficulties  in  con- 
ceiving of  the  mystery  of  the  spiritual  body,  that  is,  of  the 
Soul,  has  already  been  amply  conceded.  He  who  would 
affect  to  deny  them  would  only  betray  his  ignorance  both 
of  himself  and  his  subject.  Embedded  as  we  are  in  the 
material,  the  mind  needs  first  to  assume  the  doctrine,  and 
then  gradually  ascend  to  tlie  verification.  Pollowing  a  clue, 
and  knowing  what  we  are  looking  for,  the  evidence  is  found. 
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We  act  no  differently,  day  by  day,  when  we  enter  on  the 
study  of  any  new  and  comprehensive  subject  in  physical  or 
physiolc^cal  science.  Not  that  titis  is  a  new  doctrine,  but 
only  an  unfemiliar  one.  "It  is  a  venerable  creed,  like  a 
dawn  on  the  peaks  of  thought,  reddening  their  Snows  from 
the  light  of  another  sun,  the  substance  of  immemorial  reli- 
^ons,  the  comfort  of  brave  simplicity,  though  the  doubt  of 
to-day,  and  the  abyss  of  temfied  science."  It  is  hard,  for 
instance,  to  think  at  first  of  spiritual  form,  because  all  our 
ordinary  experience  of  form  presses  upon  us  the  idea  of  ma- 
terial solidity.  It  is  hard,  likewise,  to  think  how  the  spiritual 
body  is  circumstanced  with  r^ard  to  what  in  the  material 
world  are  called  Time  and  Space.  Accustomed  as  we  are 
to  regard  space  and  the  spiritual  as  antithetical,  we  are  at 
first  quite  indisposed  to  a<lmit  that  a  spiritual  being  can  l>e 
bounded  by  space.  It  is  true,  nevertheless.  Nothing  but 
Deity  can  be  everywhere  at  once.  There  must  be  portions 
even  of  the  spiritual  world  where  a  given  spirit  is  not. 
Therefore  the  spiritual  body  is  subject  to  a  condition  at  all 
events  answering  to  space.  Again,  it  is  hard,  nay,  it  is  im- 
possible, to  conceive  of  what  may  be  called  the  procreation 
and  birth  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  in  wliat  mode  and 
respect  these  are  concurrent  with  the  procreation  and  birth 
of  the  material  body.  We  can  satisfy  ourselves  of  nothing 
more  than  that  God  creates  the  soul  when  needed,  and  not 
before.*     The  organization  of  the  spiritual  body  is  equally 


*  For  opinions  on  the  Bubject,  see  Dickineon'a  Phydea  VetUB  el 
Vera,  cap.  11 ;  Biakey's  History  of  the  PhiloBopliy  of  the  Mind,  vol. 
1,  p.  197;  and  Clowes'  Fourth  Letter  on  the  Human  Soul.  The 
famous  doctrine  of  the  "pre-eiistence"  of  the  soul,  it  is  beside  our 
present  parpose  to  discuss.  See,  for  an  enthusiastic  defence  of  il, 
"Iahs  OrieatoMs,  or  an  Enquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  Eastern 
Sages,  concerning  the  pte-existenee  of  the  Soul."     12mo.,  1662. 
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beyond  the  range  of  man's  present  powers.  There  can  be 
little  douht,  however,  tliat  instead  of  a  simple  homogeneity, 
as  commonly  supposed,  the  soul  is  eminently  composite. 
"  There  are  some  things  in  Paul's  description  of  the  spiritual 
body,"  says  Dr.  Hitchcock,  "which  make  it  quit«  probable 
that  its  organization  will  be"  (or  rather  ie)  "much  more 
exquisite  than  anything  in  existence  on  earth.  He  repre- 
sents the  spiritual  body  as  far  transcending  the  material 
body  both  in  glory  and  power ;  and  since  the  latter  is  '  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  ma<3e,'  nothmg  but  the  most  exquisite 
organisation  can  give  the  spiritual  body  such  a  superiority 
over  the  natural."  (Religion  of  Geology,  Lect.  xiv.)  Then 
there  is  the  nature  of  the  sex  of  the  spiritual  body,  which  is 
as  immortal  as  itself,  albeit  that  in  heaven  "there  is  neither 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marris^e."  Sex,  in  its  true  idea, 
belongs  to  the  soul,  not  to  the  body,  in  which  it  is  only 
representatively  and  temporally  present.  This  fine  subject 
the  reader  may  see  treated  with  admirable  delicacy  and 
philosophy  in  Haughton's  "Sex  in  the  Future  Stat«." 

151.  Because  of  such  difficulties,  and  because  too  intensely 
accustomed  to  the  material  to  welcome  such  propositions  as 
have  been  set  forth,  some  will  not  improbably  receive  them 
with  a  laugh,  and  tax  us  at  least  with  superstition.*  Good, 
If  superstition  it  be  to  hold  such  views,  it  is  a  superstition 
fitr  more  valuable  and  fertilizing  to  the  mind  than  all  that 
some  men  esteem  the  truth.  Putting  faith  before  charity  in 
all  they  do,  and  deceiving  themselves  by  substituting  nar- 


*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  Ae  vulgar  notion  respect- 
ing ghosts,  including  "haunted  liotisea,"  "apirit-rapping,"  white 
Blieets,  &c.,  &e.,  is  altogether  apart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritual 
hody.  The  latter  ia  Scriptural  and  philosopliical,  whereas  the  for- 
mer ill  neither,  Trot  utterly  contemptible,  and  does  not  even  call  for 
Ihe  disclaimer  which  would  asknowledge  it  to  deserve  one. 
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row  and  exclusive  notions  for  a  comprehensive  and  benign 
belief,  many  men's  "ti-uth"  is  nothing  but  traditional,  barren 
error.  We  ask  no  one  to  accept  uninquiringly,  and  should 
be  sorry  for  any  one  who  did.  "What  a  man  takea  upon 
trust,"  remarlis  Locke,  "is  but  shreds,  whidi  however  well 
they  may  look  in  the  whole  piece,  make  no  considerable  ad- 
dition to  his  stock  who  gathers  them.  So  much  only  aa  we 
ourselves  consider  and  comprehend  of  truth  and  reason,  so 
much  only  do  we  possess  of  real  and  true  knowledge.  The 
floating  of  other  men's  opinions  in  our  brsina,  makes  us  not 
one  jot  the  more  knowing,  though  tliey  happen  to  be  trua 
Like  fairy  money,  they  turn  to  dust  when  they  come  to  be 
used."  On  the  other  hand,  let  no  one  too  hastily  reject. 
Disbelieve  after  inquiry,  if  you  see  cause  to;  but  never  begin 
with  disbelief.  Premature  condemnation  is  the  fool's  fime- 
tion.  It  goes  for  nothing  to  say  that  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  a  proposition  does  not  appear.  Do  you  see  the 
evidence  of  its  fakity?  Before  you  reject  a  proposition  or 
series  of  propositions,  for  what  you  suppose  to  be  their  error, 
take  care  that  you  apprehend  all  their  truth;  or  aa  Carlyle 
shrewdly  advises,  "  Be  sure  that  you  see,  before  you  assume 
to  ouersee."  Indeed,  till  the  truth  of  a  tlieme  be  appre- 
ciated, ita'error,  if  any,  cannot  be  detected.  Such  doctrines 
as  this  of  the  spiritual  body  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  on  the 
instant.  They  must  be  tlwuglit  out,  from  the  data  which 
Scripture  supplies,  and  philosophy  illustrates.  Hypothetical 
though  they  may  be,  in  certain  points,  this  again  is  no  valid 
objection,  since  without  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  advance 
a  single  step.  "Philosophy  proceeds  upon  a  system  of  credit; 
and  if  she  never  advanced  beyond  her  tangible  capital,  her 
wealth  would  not  be  so  enormous  as  it  is."*  Difficulty  in 
finding  interpretation  of  anomalies  and  perplexities  "is  no 

*  Eev.  W.  Thomson,  -'Outlines  ol"  the  Laws  of  T)ioii£;Ul " 
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argument,"  as  Badea  Powell  truly  observes,  "against  the 
gmeral  truth  of  a  proposition ;  nor  need  it  lead  us  into  ex- 
travagant and  gratuitous  speculations  to  bring  about  a  pre- 
cise explanation  wtere  the  circumstances  do  not  furnish 
Bufficient  data.  Having  once  grasped  firmly  a  great  princi- 
ple, we  should  be  satisfied  to  leave  minor  difficulties  to  viaii 
tlieir  solution,  assured  that  time  will  clear  them  up,  as  it 
has  done  before  with  others,"  The  feet  is,  aU  great  and 
sacred  truths,  and  there  are  none  grander  and  more  sacred 
than  this  of  the  spiritual  body,  come  to  us  at  first,  "like  the 
gods  in  Homer,  enveloped  in  blinding  mist."  But  to  him 
whom  their  descent  to  earth  concerns,— to  him  who  stands 
most  in  need  of  their  help,  and  who  can  most  gratefully  ap- 
preciate, and  best  apply  tho  privUege,  "the  cloud  becomes 
luminous  and  fragrant,  and  discloses  the  divinity  within." 
Tho  eye  that  in  the  beginning  was  so  dim,  presently  feels 
itself  sparkle  and  dilate,  and  what  the  intellect  fails  to  read, 
the  quick  heart  interprets. 

As  when  tlie  moon  hath  comforted  the  night, 
And  set  the  world  in  bUvcc  of  her  light, 

152.  It  may  be  interesting  to  conclude  the  argument  that 
the  soul  is  a  spiritual  body  with  a  few  citations  of  authors 
by  whom  the  doctrine  has  been  treated  or  approved.  Among 
the  Fathers  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  who  re- 
garded the  soul  as  most  modern  authors  do.  They  seem 
rather  to  have  been  unanimous  as  to  its  corporeity,  though 
on  the  nature  of  this  corporeity  they  widely  differed.  Ter- 
tuUian  argues  not  only  that  the  soul  is  a  body,  and  that  it 
holds  the  human  form,  but  that  God  himself  is  a  body,  for 
(hat  what  is  bodiless  is  nothing.*    Augustin,  though  he  finds 

*  Be.  Ammo,  near  the  beginning,  Opera,  p.  307;  and  AdixrsiLH 
Pramaii,  lb.  p.  637.     {Ed.  Paris,  1641.) 
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fault  with  Tertullian,  from  tlie  mistaken  notion  that  his 
views  involve  materialism,  by  no  means  rejeets  Uiem.* 
Theodotus  is  very  explicit;  dXXu  xai  fj  ip'^jfj  aihjia  x.  r.  X., 
"the  sonl  also  is  a  body,  for  the  apostle  says,  It  is  sown;" 
&c,t  Methodius,  also,  in  his  treatise  on  the  resurrection; 
"The  sonle,"  says  he,  "  created  by  the  Creator  and  Father  of 
all,  are  amiiara  vospa,  intellectual  bodies,  and  adorned  aa 
they  are,  with  members  which  are  perceived  by  reason, 
.  .  .  .  are  said  to  have  a  tongue,  finger,  and  other 
parts,  as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus  and  the  rich  man.J  Maca- 
riuH,  the  celebrated  homilist,  observes — "Each  one,  according 
to  his  nature,  is  a  body,  whether  angel  or  soul.  For  al- 
though these  bodies  are  attenuate,  nevertheless  they  are  in 
substance,  character,  and  figure,  according  to  the  respective 
subtleties  of  their  nature,  subtle  bodies;  in  like  manner  as 
the  body  we  now  possess  in  one  that  is  na.fp<;,  dense."§ 
Suicer,  in  his  great  theological  cyeloptedia,  the  Thesaurus 
Eedmasti^yiis,  article  j^o^iy,  may  be  consulted  for  more  of 
the  same  kind.  Passing  on  to  later  times,  we  find  the  doc- 
trine upheld  by  Lord  Bacon: — "And  this  spirit  whereof  we 
speak,"  says  he,  "  is  not  from  virtue,  or  energy,  or  act,  or.  a 
trifle,  but  plainly  a  body,  rare  and  invisible,  notwithstanding 
circumscribed  by  place,  quantitative,  real."|]     Andrew  Bax- 


*  See   the  viiidicaljon  of   Tertullian   in   Dr.   Edward   Burlon'a 

"Barapfon  Lectures,"  Appendix,  note  59,  1829. 

t  Clemens  Alex.     Opei-a,  p.  791.     (Ed.  Psiis,  1629.) 

J  The  cnrions  etudent  will  find  this  treatise  well  worth  atttution, 

or  at  least  the  excerpta  given  in  that  inestimable  treasure-house  of 

Elegant  Extracts,  the  M)frioUbliim  of  PhotiouE,  pp.  907-932.     (Ed. 

Eooen,  1653.) 

I  Homily  iv.    Works,  p.  21.     (Ed.  Paris,  1722.) 

II  History  of  Lift  and  Death,     Works,    Vol.  xiy„  p.  410. 
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ter,  b  his  Enquiry  into  the  Natare  of  the  Human  Soul, 
confesses  tliat  a  difference  between  the  soul  after  the  death 
of  the  material  body,  and  a  spiritual  body,  is  a  difference  he 
cannot  comprehend.  Sennertus  adopts  the  doctrine  in  his 
Epitmnes  PhysictB.*  Cudworth,  likewise,  though  with  some 
diffident  reservations,  in  the  True  Intellectual  System: — 
"Even  here,  in  this  life,  our  body  is,  aa  it  were,  twofold,  in- 
terior and  exterior;  we  having,  besides  the  grossly  tangible 
bulk  of  our  outward  body,  another  interior,  spiritual  body, 
.  .  .  .  which  latter  is  not  put  into  the  grave  with  the 
other."  (Page  806.)  The  introductory  chapter  of  one  of 
t'.e  first  metaphysical  works  in  the  English  language,  But- 
ler's Analogy  of  Religion,  though  it  does  not  speak  of  the 
doctrine  by  name,  in  argument  fliUy  acknowledges  it 
From  recent  writers  may  be  selected  as  follows; — ^Monck 
Mason,  in  his  Creation  by  the  Immediate  Agency  of  God, 
written  in  reply  to  the  Vestiges,  afl^r  describing  the  inces- 
sant atomic  change  of  the  material  body,  observes  in 
reference  to  the  preservation  of  its  identity. — "There  mwsf 
be  a  permanent  representative  within,  which  is  not  material, 
— which  is  the  Soul."  Dr.  Moore,  in  the  Preiace  to  his 
work  on  the  Power  of  the  Soul  over  tlie  Body,  defines  the 
former  as  "a  spiritual  being,  resident  in  the  body."  "The 
being,"  he  continues,  "that  now  feels,  thinks,  acts,  find  agi- 
tates the  vital  frame-work,  will  forever  be  subjected  to  afiec- 
tions  and  emotions,  wherever  it  may  dwell."  Geof&oy  de 
St.  Hilaire  expresses  similar  opinions  in  a  communication  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  published  in  their 
Repoi-ts.for  1837-  Morell,  in  his  Elements  of  Psychology, 
is  disposed  to  call  the  mind  "a  spiritual  organism."  "The 
real  man  consists  in  the  abiding  power  which  the  body  con- 
tains to  assimilate  everything  to  a  given  form  and  idea," 

*  Lib.  viii.,  tap.  1,     Opei-a,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81. 
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The  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  all  its  excellence  and  plenitude 
in  J,  J.  Garth  Willi Inson's  masteriy  work,  "The  Human 
Body,  and  its  connection  with  Man;"  also  in  the  "Anastasis" 
of  Professor  Bush,  and  in  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Eendell'a  truly 
pv-rijlf-at  "Treatise  on  the  Peculiarities  of  the  BibJe." 
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153.  The  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  expression  of  life 
ai-e  the  operations  of  the  Intellect  and  Affections,  or  what 
phrenologists  t«rm  the  lotellectual  and  the  Affective  facul- 
ties. Everything  which  belongs  to  man  as  a  reasoning  and 
emotional  being,  is  included  in  these  two  great  divisions,  and 
the  language  of  nature  calls  them,  in  its  most  ancient  aa 
well  as  in  its  most  modem  tongues  the  Heid  and  the  Heirt 
The  distinction  is  the  Scnptuial  one  though  philosophy  is 
only  beginning  to  lecrgmze  it*  It  is  the  Intellect  "vaA 
Affections,  aeeordina'ly  which  e<.'<entiaLly  expie«s  human 
life ;  for  the  life  of  the  body  is  b  it  the  life  of  an  inini'il 
and  little  more  than  that  of  a  tiee  All  things  eat  ind 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  piopagate,  but  onh   min  Lin  think 


*  "Metaphysidana,"  says  Cory,  "have  at  Icngtt  approximated  tc' 
a,  truth  which  in  the  metephyaies  of  Christianily,  is  laid  down  with 
as  much  perspicuity  and  dedsion  aa  the  immortalitf  of  the  soul,  or 
any  other  of  those  points  whidi  have  been  so  contintialiy  agitated 
among  pliiloBopherB,  modern  as  well  as  ancient.  The  distinction 
between  the  Intellect  and  the  Emotions  or  Affections,  to  which, 
ample  as  it  may  appear,  such  laborious  approaches  have  been  made, 
through  the  thorny  paths  of  metaphysics,  is  clearly  drawn  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  respecfJre  seats  of  them  assigned,  figuratively, 
bat  most  naturally,  to  the  Head  and  Heart,  and  to  the  heart  the 
Scriptures  most  constantly  appeal." — Metaphysical  Inquiries,  p.  200, 
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aud  love.  Everything  which  brings  genuine  delight  and 
dignity  to  human  existence — everything  implied  in  hope  and 
faith,  in  wisdom  and  affeetioDj  comes  of  this  heavenly  boon. 
Introducing  man  firstly  to  the  loveliness  of  the  material 
creation,  which  to  the  brut«  is  invisible ;  afterwards  it  intro- 
duces him  to  the  immortal  splendors  of  the  spiritual  crea- 
tion, and  to  the  company  of  the  angels.  The  veritable 
golden  chain  let  down  from  heaven,  which  old  Homer  saw 
dimly,  the  life  of  the  Intellect  and  Affections  is  that  by 
which  man  is  allowed  to  become  sensible  how  near  and 
enduring  is  his  relation  to  his  Creator,  for  it  is  by  these 
alone  he  is  approachable.  Essentially  expressing  human 
life,  the  acquirements  of  these  two  great  spiritual  feculties, 
or  Ideas  and  Emotions,  are  man's  only  genuine  Property, 
We  have  nothing  else  that  we  can  either  call  or  make  abso- 
lutely our  own;  we  need  nothing  besides,  for  these  comprise 
all  things  worth  possession.  They  are  the  cup  of  ambrosia 
presented  to  immortalized  Psyche. 

154.  With  such  a  destiny  attached  to  it,  how  inestimable 
a  prerogative  is  human  life!  And  what  ingratitude  to  mis- 
use it.  Life  may  be  misused  without  being  abused.  It  is 
misused  if  it  be  not  so  employed  as  to  be  enjoyed,  i.  e.,  by 
making  the  most  of  its  opportunities ;  in  other  words, 
devoting  it  to  honorable  deeds,  affeetional  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual. The  more  strenuously  we  enact  such  deeds,  the 
more  genuine,  because  practical,  is  our  acknowledgment  of 
the  Divine  goodness  in  bestowing  life,  and  the  keener  be- 
comes our  aptitude  for  sucking  the  honey  of  esistence. 
Work  or  activity,  of  whatever  kind  it  be,  uprightly  and 
earnestly  pursued,  is  a  living  hymn  of  praise.  It  is  truest 
obedience  also,  for  it  is  God's  great  law  that  whatever 
powers  and  aptitudes  he  has  given  us,  shall  be  honorably 
and  zealously  employed.  The  energy  of  life,  when  feirly 
brought  out,  is  immense ;  immense  beyond  what  any  one 
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who  has  not  tried  it  can.  Lraagine.  Too  often  uegicetcd,  and 
allowed  to  lapse  into  weakness;  trained  aud  exercised,  it 
will  quicken  into  grandeur.  It  is  better  to  ,vear  out  than  to 
rust  out,  says  a  homely  proverb,  with  more  meaning  than 
people  commonly  suppose.  Rust  consumes  taster  than  use. 
To  "  wear  out"  implies  life  and  its  pleasures ;  to  "  rust,"  the 
stagnation  of  death.  Life,  rightly  realized,  is  embosomed 
in  light  and  beauty.  The  world  is  not  necessarily  a  "vaie 
of  tears."  God  never  intended  it  to  be  so  to  any  one.  AH 
his  arrangements  are  with  an  opposite  design,  and  to  be  ful- 
filled, only  need  man's  response  and  cooperation.  True,  in 
his  all-wise  providence  he  sends  troubles  upon  men,  and 
grievous  ones  but  they  are  never  so  great  as  tliose  they 
bring  upon  themselves  an  1  willingly  suffer.  What  shall  be 
our  experience  ot  life  rests  mainly  with  ourselves.  The 
world  mayrenler  us  unt  rtnnate,  but  it  cannot  make  us 
miserable;  if  we  aie  so  the  fault  lies  in  our  own  bosoms. 
It  is  not  only  the  great  who  order  their  own  circumstances. 
On  the  wide  ivild  sea  of  human  life,  as  on  that  where  go 
the  ships,  tl  e  wind^  and  the  waves  are  always  on  the  side 
of  the  clevei  sad  r  Th  u  1  n  1  ast  prove  unfaithful, 
there  are  plenty  of  th  tl  t  d  t  It  is  still  our  own 
to  rejoice  m  the  b  1  f  f  tl  g  1  nd  beautiful,  and  to 
weave  out  of  tint  be!  f  a  j  nn  al  1  appiness.  If  we  take 
precautions  to  f  rn    and  p  es  Ound   stimate  of  what 

is  past,  the  joyful       P       Q  d  th  owful  alike,  we 

rarely  have  cause  for  regret,  and  always  abundance  for  hope 
and  thankfiilness ;  for  that  which  spoils  life  is  seldom  so 
much  the  (icev,rren.ee  of  certain  events,  as  t\i^  perverted  recol- 
lection of  them,  and  of  tliis,  happy  events  no  less  than  un- 
happy ones  may  be  the  subject.  Even  if  a  man  make  no 
eifort  of  himself — if  he  be  so  neglectful  as  not  to  realize  the 
brilliant  opportunities  permitted  to  him,  so  fully  as  he  may, 
still  is  life  crowded  with  pleasures.     When  there  is  shadow, 
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it  ia  because  there  is  sunshine  not  fax  off.  Its  weeds  and 
thorns  are  known  by  contrast  with  surrounding  flowtirs,  and 
though  upon  many  even  of  the  latter  there  may  be  rain- 
drops, those  that  are  without  are  yet  more  abounding. 
There  are  more  smiles  in  the  world  than  there  are  teai's ; 
there  is  more  love  than  hat«,  more  constancy  than  forsaking: 
those  that  'murmur  the  contrary,  chofse  not  for  thy  com- 
panions. When  the  miat  rolls  away  from  the  mountains, 
and  the  landscape  stands  suddenly  revealed,  we  find  that 
Nature  always  has  Beauty  for  her  end.  However  long  and 
dreary  may  be  the  winter,  we  are  always  indemnified  by  the 
spring — not  merely  by  the  enjoyment  of  it  when  it  comes, 
but  by  the  anticipation.  So  with  the  mists  and  wintry  days 
of  life ;  while  they  last  they  arc  painful,  but  their  clearing 
away  is  glorious,  and  we  find  that  they  are  only  veUs  and 
forerunners  of  something  bright.  Nature  never  forgets  her 
ERsfcivalia,  nor  Divine  love  its  compensations.  The  common 
course  of  things,  says  PaJey,  is  uniformly  in  favor  of  happi- 
ness. Happiness  is  the  rule,  misery  the  exception.  Else 
would  our  attention  be  called  to  examples  of  wealth  and 
comfort,  instead  of  disease  and  want. 

155.  Giving  full,  fair  play  to  the  intellect  and  affections, 
we  not  only  discover  what  it  is  to  live,  and  how  easy  to  live 
happily;  but  the  period  of  our  existence  upon  earth  ceises 
to  be  short,  and  becomes  immensely  long  It  is  only  the 
life  of  the  body  which  is  short,  or  need  be  so  Eeil,  human 
life,  is  immeasurable,  if  we  will  have  it  «o  Each  day, 
remarks  Goethe  in  his  autobiography,  is  a  ve=sel  into  which 
a  great  deal  may  be  poured,  if  we  will  actually  ji?^  ii  up; 
that  is,  with  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  their  expression  into 
deeds,  as  elevated  and  amiable  as  we  can  reach  to  It  needs 
little  reflection  to  perceive  that  life  ti-uly  consists  only  in 
such  exercises.  "The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life  To 
eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  to  be  exposed  to  the  darkness  and 
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the  light,  to  pace  round  the  mill  of  habit,  and  turn  the  whetil 
of  weiilth;  to  make  reason  our  book-keeper,  and  eonvert 
thought  into  an  implement  of  trade ;  tliis  is  not  life.  In  all 
this  but  a  poor  fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  ia 
awakened,  and  the  sanctities  still  slumber  which  make  it 
most  worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty, 
goodness,  feith,  alone  give  vitality  to  the  mechanism  of  ex- 

Grandly  expressed  in  "Festus." 

Xjfe'a  more  than  breath,  and  tlie  qQi<;k  round  of  Wood; 

'Tis  a  great  spirit  and  a  busy  heart. 

We  live  in  deeda,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  teart-throbs.     He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  oobtest,  itcts  the  best. 

To  measure  life  by  yeajs  is,  to  the  true  liver,  to  measure  it 
rather  by  ages.  If  we  do  not  feel  its  immensity,  it  is  to  con- 
fess to  inactivity  and  slumber.  When  we  would  ask  our- 
selves how  old  we  are,  we  should  find  that  we  must  cast  up, 
not  anniveisaries.butdaysand  hours;  and  to  satisfy  oui-selves 
how  long  our  life  has  already  been,  should  reflect,  not  on 
the  mere  animal  adjuncts  of  life,  but  on  the  books  we  have 
read,  the  agreeable  objects  we  have  had  before  our  eyes,  the 
pleasant  places  we  have  visit«d,  the  intercourses  of  friendship 
by  which  our  hearts  have  been  made  glad;  together  with 
the  aspirations  which  have  ennobled,  and  the  hopes  wliich 
have  cheered  us.  "We  should  "taste  in  thought  again"  the 
sweet  hours  spent  by  the  sea,  in  the  green  fields,  and  in  the 
woods,  and  the  shining;,  balmy,  fragrant  moments,  each  in 
itself  a  little  summer,  brought  by  the  tones,  the  smiles,  the 
•^lOuch,  of  our  Beloved.     These  are  the  things  that  make  Life. 

*  Martineau,  "Endeavors  after  tiio  Christian  Life," 
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Tho  Study  evea  of  a  single  scieace  adds  many  years  to  one's 
biography.  For  he  who  busies  hinaself  with  chemistry,  or 
botany,  or  geology,  enjoys  a  thousand  pleasant  thoughts  in 
the  same  space  of  clock-time  wherein  the  indolent  and  mcu- 
rious  know  but  one;  and  every  onward  step  in  discovery 
becomes  a  new  elixir  vitw.  The  invention  of  logarithms, 
says  Laplace,  has  "lengthened  the  life  of  the  astronomer." 
As  truly  may  it  be  said  that  the  invention  of  the  microscope 
has  lengthened  tiie  life  of  the  physiologist.  Age,  Mcord- 
ingly,  or,  as  it  would  be  better  to  call  it,  oMness,  in  its  high- 
est idea,  is  no  mere  matter  of  birth-days.  The  oldest  man, 
truly  so  called,  is  he  who,  giving  a  free  and  cheerfiil  recog- 
nition to  life,  in  its  depth,  variety,  and  majesty,  has  enjoyed 
the  largest  number  of  agreeable  spiritual  experiences,  and 
retains  fchem  vividly  before  his  mind. 

156.  "Old,"  in  the  popular  sense  of  aged  and  decrepid  as 
to  body,  denotes  a  state  of  things  which  pertains  to  man 
only  in  his  animal,  temporal  relations.  This  bind  of  oldness 
goes  along  with  eating,  drinking,  and  so  forth;  the  idea  of 
it,  therefore,  should  be  wholly  detached  from  the  mind  when 
we  would  think  of  man  in  his  highest  or  spiritual  reality. 
The  soul  that  is  in  right  order  concerns  itself  little  about 
physical  etge,  no  more  than  about  death ;  for  youth  and  life 
pre'bccupy  its  interest.  Neither  does  it  feel  old  age  to  be  aa 
evil.  Physical  old  age,  like  mortality,  is  afflictive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  want  of  inward  strength  to  ikli  back  upon. 
"It  is  painful,"  says  one  who  has  proved  the  value  of  such 
strength,  "it  is  painfiil  to  grow  old,  f«  lose  by  degrees  the 
suppleness,  strength,  and  activity  of  the  body;  to  perceive 
each  day  our  organs  becoming  weaker;  but  when  we  feel 
that  the  soul,  constantly  exercised,  become  daily  more 
reflective,  more  mistress  of  herself,  more  skilful  to  avoid, 
more  strong  to  sustain,  without  yielding  to  the  shock  of 
accidents,  gaining  gn  the  one  hand  what  wo  lose  upon  the 
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other,  then  we  are  no  longer  sensible  of  growing  old."  If 
tlie  soul  be  not  young,  youth  its  to  birth-days  has  no  advan- 
tdigG  over  senility.  To  men  who  have  no  resource  in  them- 
selves for  bemg  liappy,  every  i^  is  burdensome;  and  were 
those  who  complain  of  the  shortness  of  life  as  bringing  them 
so  soon  to  the  weakness  and  torpidity  of  old  age  to  live  for 
seven  hundred  years  instead  of  seventj  tl  ey  i  uld  he  none 
the  better  off.  People  past  their  bodiU  pr  me  aie  often 
heard  compiaining  of  the  decline  and  degeneracv  of  things 
Since  t/iey  were  young,  they  say,  the  ViOild  has  lost  itb  old 
simplicities,  beauty  is  tarnished,  and  noveltj  at  an  cud 
What  does  it  amount  to?  Simply  that  they  who  uttei 
these  dismal  ditties  have  not  cared  to  keep  ah\e  the  sjmpa 
thies  which  carry  a  man  along  with  bis  ige  that  th  y  have 
jnot  cultivated  a  habit  of  genial  observation,  but  have  shut 
themselves  up  in  self  and  sophistication,  under  the  delusion 
that  the  pleasures  of  youth  belong  only  to  the  young  in 
years.  Foolish  and  lamentable  error.  If  men  have  little 
or  no  pleasure  in  their  experience  of  the  changes  which  are 
brought  by  increase  of  years,  it  is  because  they  are  not  good 
and  wise  enough  to  find  and  contemplate  the  past  in  the 
present,  and  thus  induce  a  sweet  and  meditative  continuity 
of  earliest  life."  Dullness  is  not  in  lapse  of  years,  but  in  the 
unskilful  use  of  them ;  the  tedium  of  a  long  journey  is  not 
in  the  miles,  but  in  the  complainer;  if  time  be  tiresome,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  spin  amusement  out  of  ourselves,  as 
sUkworms  spin  their  silk.  With  the  man  who  has  really 
lived,  the  time  is  never  past  for  sublime  pleasures.  Though 
many  he  enjoyed  in  his  youth  may  no  longer  be  accessible, 
by  reason  of  his  fading  muscles,  his  capacity  for  the  attain- 
able is  ftce  and  buoyant  to  the  last. 
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So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 
Or  let  me  di«  1 

157.  Wliile  true  old  age  is  that  Loiioralile  and  happy 
state  of  soul  which  intellectual  aud  emotional  activities  in- 
duce, there  is  thus  another  oldnesa  which  comes  of  those 
activities  being  checked  in  their  very  start,  or  turned  astray 
from  the  course  wherein  alone  are  youth  and  life.  How 
many  are  there  who  have  scarcely  run  a  score  of  birth-days, 
yet  are  already  sere  in  spirit!  How  many  are  there,  again, 
who,  though  the  snow  may  have  long  whitened  the  moun- 
tain tops,  are  green  with  all  the  spring  freshness  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  who  dispel,  by  their  manner,  all  idea  of 
their  being  "  old."  Time,  necessarily,  nowhere  implies 
youth:  Time,  necessarUy,  makes  no  one  old.  Those  who  are 
old  at  sixty  or  seventy  are  not  made  old  by  lapse  of  years; 
they  have  been  old  ever  since  they  were  twenty  or  thirty. 
Doubtless,  here  and  there,  men  are  made  old  by  the  attrition 
of  care  and  distress  on  account  of  others, — and  none  are 
more  to  be  sympathized  with  than  these;  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  oldness  we  are  speaking  of  comes  of  sloth  or 
weakness,  the  result  probably  of  crushing  injuries  in  early 
years — bad  school  discipline  taking  the  first  place, — or  it 
comes  of  indiiferenee  to  reli^ous  principle,  and  thus  of 
giving  way  to  "envy,  hatred  and  malice;"  since  nothing 
sooner  cankers  and  shrivels  the  spirit  than  uncharitable,  un- 
generous, and  selfish  habits  of  will.  That  which  makes  old, 
in  the  sense  of  loss  of  youth  of  spirit,  is  not  Time,  but  the 
consuming  action  of  evil  passions,  or  neglecting  to  nourish 
the  mind  with  wisdom.  Youth,  under  right  culture,  may  be 
preserved  to  the  very  last.  Is  it  not  promised  to  the  obe- 
dient, that  "the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old?" 
"Age,"  well  observes  Mr.  Dendy,  in  his  nice  little  book,  The 
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Pilgrimage  of  Thought,  "is  a  mere  relative  term,  and  ouglif 
Dot  to  be  employed  quoad  time,  but  quoad  condition,  A. 
thousand  disturbing  causes  may  reduce  to  apathy  or  imbe- 
cility the  opening  intellect  of  youth;  and  repose,  or  manage- 
ment, or  habits  of  devotion,  may  render  it  perennial  and 
energetic  to  the  very  close  of  life."  How  many  and  splendid 
are  the  examples  of  the  latter!  Miaon  (n  his  seventy 
second  birth-day,  wrote  one  of  the  mo  t  beautiful  bonnet  m 
our  language.  Jussieu  employed  himself  between  his 
eighty-third  and  eighty-eighth  year,  m  dictating  a  new  edi 
tion  of  his  Introduction  to  Botany  and  thi«  not  in  his 
mother  tongue,  but  in  choice  Latin.  Goethe  wai  fDur  score 
■when  he  completed  the  second  part  of  iau  t  The  Hte 
Marquis  Wellesley  was  nearly  or  quite  eighty  two  when  he 
produced  those  extraordinary  verses, — 

0  Fons  Saintisl    Vital    Fides  meal 

158.  Youth,  in  fact,  viewed  as  to  its  essential  qnalities,  is 
not  a  state  into  which  we  are  bom,  and  which  we  grow  out 
of,  and  leave  behind,  but  a  state  to  which  we  gradually  ad- 
vance. We  are  born  old,  not  young.  We  enter  the  world 
blind,  deaf,  senseless,  emotionless,  passionless,  ignorant;  all 
■which  conditions  are  characteristic  of  oldness,  and  are  repre- 
sentatively expressed  in  the  bald  head,  the  toothless  gums, 
the  tottering  gait,  and  the  dozen  other  physical  iniirmities 
and  negations  which  belong  alike  to  senility  and  infancy. 
By  d^rees  only  do  we  become  young,  learning  in  succession 
to  observe,  to  wish,  to  will,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope.  If 
the  expanding  intellect  and  affections  be  affixed,  under 
kindly  guidance,  to  what  is  truthful  and  good,  youth  spreads 
its  wings,  and  goes  on  growing  in  everlasting  life;  if  they  he 
affixed,  under  vicious  or  repressing  influences,  to  what  is 
base  or  ignoble,  the  beautiful  progression  is  arrested,  and 
the  spirit  relapses  into  ite  original,  vacant  old  age.    How  it 
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IS  that  "the  angels  are  for  ever  growing  younger,"  we  may 
readily  understand  by  noting  the  history  of  the  soul  which 
earnestly  and  prayerfully  seeks  and  strives  to  be  angelic; 
for  this  is  a  history  of  forsaliing  the  evil  and  choosing  the 
good,  bringing  youth  as  its  result,  and  foretelling  on  earth 
the  law  of  heaven, 

159.  Now  to  attain  to  this  happy  state  of  yovith,  and  thus 
virtually  to  lengthen  hfe,  requires  but  that  the  spiritual 
oner^es  of  our  nature  should  be  allowed  full,  feir  play. 
Giving  them  their  due,  old  age  itself  called  dark  and  feeble, 
may  yet  be  rendered  lovely.  It  is  not  only  the  "mind"  or 
understanding  that  must  be  cultivated;  the  heart  must  be 
attended  fo  no  less  carefully,  Nothmg  i^  more  importaat  to 
remember  in  reference  to  self  culture,  than  that  intellectual 
pursuits  call  forth  only  halj  our  nature  True,  they  infuse 
a  wonderful  duration  into  life  as  exeicises  of  the  attention, 
the  memory,  and  the  agreeable  pOTVer  of  mvestigating  the 
relations  of  things.  But  in  order  to  the  full  realization  of 
life,  tliere  is  needed  also  the  play  of  the  aifections.  We 
must  love,  as  well  as  think,  in  order  truly  to  live.  Bad  as 
is  intellectual  sloth,  to  n^Iect  the  cultivation  of  the  feelings 
is  worse.  Tliere  is  no  idleness  so  ruinous  as  that  of  the 
heart  By  the  affections,  as  already  said,  is  not  meant  love 
towards  certain  of  our  fellow-creatures  only,  and  preemi- 
nently towards  One;  though  this,  nest  to  love  of  the  Father 
of  all,  is  their  most  excellent  activity.  The  affections  are 
the  dispcffiitions  of  the  Will,  love  to  one's  wife,  and  child, 
and  neighbor,  forming  a  part  of  tliem.  The  dispositions  of 
the  Will  give  quality  and  intensity  to  a  man's  life  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  do  the  perceptions  of  the  understanding, 
"Show  me  what  thou  truly  lovest,"  says  Fichte,  in  that 
beautiftil  book.  The  Way  to  the  Blessed  Life,  "show  me 
what  thou  truly  lovest,  show  me  what  thou  seekest  and 
etrivest  for  with  thy  whole  heart,  when  thou  hopcst  to  altain 
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to  true  enjoyment,  and  thou  hast  hereby  shown  me  thy  life. 
\Vhat  thou  lovest,  is  that  thou  livest.  This  very  love  is 
thy  life,  the  root,  the  seat,  the  central  point  of  thy  being." 
Nothing  is  attainable  unless  we  Ime  it.  "We  can  sometimes 
love  that  which  we  do  not  understand,  but  it  is  impossible 
clearly  to  understand  what  we  do  not  lova"  Learn  to  love 
wdl  is  therefore  the  first  and  golden  rule  of  wisdom.  Our 
true  birth-day  is  when  we  begin  consciously  to  love  the  good 
and  comely,  and  our  true  birth-place  the  scene  of  that  love's 
arising.  Eve,  rather  than  Adam,  was  called  "Life," 
thiyigh  our  first  father,  considered  physically,  was  equally 
if  not  more  deserving  of  the  name,  becaus*  in  womaa  the 
Afiections  predominate,  as  in  man  the  intellectual  powers. 
Loss  of  the  power  of  loving  is  loss  of  Ufa  Directly  we  cease 
to  love  a  thing,  it  no  longer  has  any  of  the  beauty  of  life  for 
us,  nor,  though  the  hands  may  still  possess  it,  can  we  any 
longer  call  it  our  own.  Aifection,  therefore,  alone  makes 
possession  sacred.  No  man  can  avoid  loving,  nor  can  he 
avoid  loving  that  which  God  gave  him  for  his  aifections' 
chief  delight.  Hence  it  was  that  the  monks,  when  they 
made  their  vow  of  celibacy,  and  refused  to  love  woman  in 
her  proper  person,  still  were  unable  to  escape  loving  her  in 
the  ideal,  and  took  her  image  in  the  Virgin,  able  to  dispense 
60  much  the  more  easily  with  the  genuine,  the  more  ardently 
they  attached  themselves  to  the  imaginary.  To  love  the 
Virgin  may  he  pious,  abstractedly,  and  may  bring  many 
pleasant  thoughts;  but  real,  practical  piety,  as  well  as  wis- 
dom, is  to  get  a  terrestrial  wife,  and  love  her.  You  have 
the  advantage,  to  eay  the  least,  of  her  society.  As  Adolphe 
Karr  says,  in  "  A  Tour  round  my  Garden,"  talking  of  the 
Hamadryads,  "I  love  women  under  trees,  not  in  them."  True 
reason  and  religion  have  an  eye  for  the  earth  as  well  as  for 
heaven.  Like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  they  liave  their 
branches  turned  to  the  sky,  and  soaring  beautifully,  but 
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thfly  Lave  their  roots  in  tte  soil  beneath.  Hence  then  the 
great  anil  impregnable  axiom  that  Life  is  Love.  Commonly 
restricted  to  the  play  of  the  amative  and  philoprc^nltive 
feelings.  Love  properly  denotes  the  energy,  in  a  happy  and 
beautiful  direction,  of  the  entire  spiritual  nature.  It  is  in 
this  high,  impartial,  unscnsual  sense  of  the  word,  of  course, 
that  we  are  to  be  understood  as  using  it.  In  a  derivative 
sense,  it  denotes  also  the  ruling  desire  of  a  man;  that  dispo- 
eition  of  the  will  which  is  predominant  with  him,  and  which 
may  or  may  not  be  in  concord  with  the  intellect.  Every 
man  has  such  a  desire.  It  is  ever  secretly  present  tn  him, 
and,  though  he  may  be  immediately  occupied  with  some- 
thing else,  unconsciously  governs  all  his  actions. 

160.  Every  one  proves  that  life  is  love: — that  we  live 
only  when  in  union  with  what  we  love.  Do  we  not  feel  it 
daily?  Absence  from  what  we  love  is  not  life,  but  only 
dull,  uninteresting  time.  "  It  is  but  a  little  part  of  our  life 
that  we  live,"  says  an  ancient  poet ;  "  the  whole  apace  of  it 
is  not  life,  but  time  only."*  Many  are  the  sayings  which 
record  how  wide-spread  has  been  this  experience : —  Vtid  in 
exilio  vitalis  non  est.f  Neo  voluptas  sine  mta,  nea  viia  sine 
volv/pfate.  Life  away  from  that  which  makes  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  the  Greeks  called  ^ioz  S-^to^,  "  lifeless  life."  When 
others  of  the  ancients  shouted,  "  0  King,  live  forever !"  it 
was  but  a  metaphorical  way  of  saying,  "  0  King  I  so  long 
as  you  live,  may  you  be  prosperous  and  happy !"     Life  and 

*  Menonder,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Stobatus,  Ssntmtiie,  Tom. 
2,  Tit.  lOS. 

t  TliiLB  Eomeo,^ 

There  is  no  world  without  Verona's  waUs, 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  iteelf. 
Hence  banished  is  banisli'd  from  tlie  worlil. 
And  world's  exile  is  death., 
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■well-being  are  in  their  briefest  definition,  union  with  the  ob- 
ject of  our  love ;  death  and  ill-being  are  tho  reverse.  The 
poet  addresses  his  beloved  as  — "  My  life !  my  soul  1"  but 
what  does  he  in  this  beyond  clothing  in  speech  what  all 
men  utter  silently?  Whatever  be  the  object  of  our  leading 
afiection,  where  the  heart  is,  there  too  is  our  life ;  and  as  we 
are  beings  directly  constituted  for  sympathy  and  intimate 
communion  with  one  of  complementary  sex,  life  is  real  to 
us  in  the  d^ree  that  there  is  least  absolute  separation  from 
the  chosen.  They  only  can  be  truly  said  to  live  who  have 
a  faithful  heart, to  receive  and  reciprocate  the  outpouring 
of  their  own.  It  is  because  all  life,  whether  physical,  physi- 
ological or  'ipmtual  is  a  itate  of  marriage,  or  the  union  of 
two  complement'vry  tortus  -icting  and  reacting ;  and  because 
all  marriage  i^htfttlly  »«>  tailed  is  life;  that  the  bitterest 
of  p) nations  IS  prolonged  leveiince  from  one's  other  self, 
md  the  sweetest  of  delights  leunion  and  companionship 
with  1  et  The  piesence  of  those  we  love  is  a  double  life. 
Hence  also  the  entliuiiasm  of  the  lover,  emphatically  so 
called  when  in  the  ofietj  of  his  beloved;  and  his  pining 
lonetine  1  when  iwiyfrom  het  —ln)-  ovm,  enthusiasm,  Aei" 
owjft  solitude  no  leii        live  days,   says  Cleman the, — 

Five  (lays, 
Five  melancholy  days  I  have  not  seen  him." 

To  the  genuinely  fond  and  fiiithful,  the  world  has  in  it  two 
places  only — that  where  she  is,  and  that  where  she  is  not. 
Yet  has  the  lover  his  gay  as  well  as  his  lonely  hours,  since 
the  love  which  is  his  life  beguiles  the  mind  into  one  long 
unbroken  thought  of  the  beloved,  and  since  into  every 
tHought  and  affection  of  human  nature  enter  both  ? 
and  winter.  The  summer  of  his  absence  ii 
sees  what  is  beautiful,  whether  in  nature  or  art,  for  the 
Beautiful  is  ever  the  likeness  of  her  he  loves.     He  goes  into 
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ihe  still  country,  and  while  otier  men  see  flowers,  and  clear 
streams,  and  golden  and  purple  sunsets,  lie  only  sees  the  fea- 
tures of  the  wished-for.  "Who  that  has  read  Eloisa  cannot 
but  remember  St.  Pi-eux  in  the  Valais  ? 


Te  loqnor  absentum :  te  vox  mea  nominat  Tinam ! 
Nulla  yenit  eiiie  te  nos  mihi,  nulla  dies  I 

(Ovid.     T''klia,  Lib.  iii.    El,  jii.) 
"  Thee,  beloved  coneort,  1  talk  b>,  far  away ;  thee  alone  does  my 
voice  namo ;  no  night,  no  day,  comen  fo  me  unoliecred  by  thy  eweet 

161.  But  the  brilliant  charms  of  sexal  love,  and  the 
richly  glad  life  which  it  fashions,  are  not  the  lot  of  all. 
That  many  of  both  sexes  should  remain  celibate  all  their 
lives  is  something  more  than  an  accident.  It  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  Providence  for  great  and  benevolent  uses  which  it 
is  not  difiieult  to  estimate.  Moreover,  of  no  one  of  youthful 
years  can  it  be  affirmed  that  they  shall  unquestionably  en- 
joy the  life  which  comes  of  sexal  love.  Therefore  is  it  wis- 
dom to  encourage  those  other  loves  which,  though  they  may 
not  cast  upon  our  pilgrimage  an  equal  radiance,  are  solid, 
substantial,  enduring,  independent  of  time  and  place. 
These  are,  first;  tlie  love  of  the  performance  of  good  uses,  in 
the  lecture-room,  the  Sunday-school,  the  domestic  circle, 
wherever,  in  a  word,  there  may  be  opportunity  of  sharing 
with  others  what  Providence  has  blessed  us  with,  each  one 
according  to  his  aptitude  and  ability ;  secondly,  the  love  of 
nature.  Cultivating  these  loves,  the  intellect  itself  expands 
and  grows  wealthier.  If  the  love  of  these  things  can  be  en- 
joyed along  with  the  love  that  has  its  root  in  sexal  differ- 
ence, it  is  a  joy  untold.  "  Life,"  saj'S  Schiller,  writing  to 
his  friend  Korner,  "  life  at  the  side  of  a  beloved  wife  is  a 
different  thing  from  what  it  is  to  one  who  is  alone — even  in 
Now,  for  tlie  first  time,  I  can  thoroughly  enjoy 
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KaUire,  and  in  her,  myself  too."  A  wife  should  be  chosen 
for  "  her  own  sweet  sake  alone,"  but  if  the  cuoice  be  true,  we 
secure  at  the  same  moment,  an  enlarged  aptitude  for  all  mi- 
nor loves.  All  minor  loves  indeed,  after  some  mode  or 
other,  enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  true,  fond  conjugal 
love,  which  thus  procures  to  its  pMsessoi^  a  summary  or 
eompend  of  all  the  riches  of  the  world.  "With  persons 
whom  we  love,"  says  one  of  the  most  charming  of  authors, 
"  sentiment  fortifies  the  mind  as  well  as  the  heart ;  and  they 
who  are  thus  attached,  have  little  need  to  search  for  ideas 
elsewhere." — (J.  J.  Eousseau.    Confe^ions,  Part  ii.,  Book  2.) 
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162.  First  then,  as  to  good  uses.  No  man  is  happier 
than  he  who  lovea  and  fulfills  that  particular  work  for  the 
world  which  fells  to  his  share.  Even  though  the  full  under- 
standing of  his  work,  and  of  its  ultimate  value,  may  not  he 
present  with  him;  if  he  but  hve  it, — always  assuming  that 
his  conscience  approves, — it  brings  an  abounding  satisfac- 
tion. Indeed,  we  none  of  us  fully  comprehend  our  office, 
nor  the  issue  we  are  working  for.  To  man  is  entrusted  the 
nakire  of  his  actions,  not  the  result  of  them.  This,  Gfod 
keeps  out  of  our  sight.  The  most  trivial  act  doubtless  goes 
to  the  promotion  of  a  multitude  of  ends,  distant  it  may  be 
from  us,  but  only  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  distant  from 
their  supplying  rootlets.  And  therefore  does  it  behoove  us  to 
be  diligent  in  our  several  spheres.  We  should  work  like  the 
bees,  sedulous  to  collect  all  the  honey  within  our  reaj^h,  but 
leaving  to  Providence  to  order  what  shall  come  of  it  The 
good  which  our  exertions  effect,  may  rarely  or  never  become 
visible.  In  teaching,  which  is  the  readiest  of  good  uses, 
how  often  does  all  exertion  seem  in  vain.  Our  duty  is  never- 
theless to  go  on,  and  strive  to  do  all  we  can.  "Every  man," 
says  Fichte,  ia  the  beautiful  book  already  quoted,  "every 
man  should  go  on  working,  never  debating  within  himself, 
nor  wavering  in  doubt,  whether  it  inay  succeed,  but  labor  as 
if  of  necessity  it  tnml  succeed."    Between  the  result  of  single 
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efforts  and  the  end  we  have  in  view,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  there  may  often  appear  a  large 
and  painful  disproportion;  but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  discouraged  by  seemhigs;  warm,  hearty,  sunny  endea- 
vor wUl  unfailingly  meet  with  its  reward.  Good  uses  are 
never  without  result.  Once  enacted,  they  become  a  part  of 
the  moral  world;  they  give  to  it  new  enrichment  and  beauty, 
and  the  whole  universe  partakes  of  their  influence.  They 
nmy  not  return  in  the  shape  wherein  played  forth,  but  like- 
lier after  the  manner  of  seeds,  which  never  forget  to  turn  to 
flowers.  "Philosophers  teU  us  tliat  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  not  one  particle  of  matter  has  been  lost.  It  may 
have  passed  into  new  shapes,  it  may  have  combined  with 
other  elements,  it  may  have  floated  away  in  vapor;  but  it 
conies  back  some  time,  in  the  dew-drop  or  the  rain,  helping 
the  leaf  to  grow,  and  the  fruit  to  swell;  through  alt  its  wan- 
derings aad  transformations  Providence  watch^  over  and 
directs  it.  So  is  it  with  every  generous  and  self-denying 
effort.  It  may  escape  our  observation,  and  be  utterly  for- 
gotten; it  may  w:em  to  have  been  utterly  in  vain,  but  it  has 
pninted  itself  on  the  eternal  world,  aad  is  never  effaced." 
Nothing  that  has  the  ideas  and  principles  of  heaven  in  it 
can  die  or  be  fruitless. 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection;  affection  never  n-aa  wasted; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 

Back  to  iheiv  spring,  lifee  the  rain,  shall  fill  it  full  of  refreshment; 

That  whicli  the  fountain  sends  forth,  returns  again  to  the  fountain.* 

Carlyle,  in  that  extraordinary  book,  Sarior  Hesartus,  shows 
us  tliat  it  is  from  our  work  we  gain  most  of  our  self-know- 
ledge,—one  of  the  most  important  desiderata  of  life.     "Our 
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works,''  lie  says,  "are  the  miiror  within  which  the  spirit  fii-dt 
sees  its. natural  lineaments.  'Know  thyself  is  an  impossi- 
ble precept  till  it  be  translated  into  this  partially  possible 
one.  Know  what  thou  canst  work  at."  Work  ia  obedience, 
and  self-knowledge  is  invahiable,  and  thus  is  proved  over 
again  that  duty  and  interest  are  but  two  names  for  one  fact. 
163.  Secondly,  as  to  the  "love  of  nature."  This  is  not 
to  be  understood  technically.  People  who  by  its  exercise 
carry  their  youth  along  with  them,  may  not  prove  to  be 
botanists  or  geologists.  Quite  as  likely  they  wil!  rMt.  But 
it  will  rarely  prove  that  they  have  not  accustomed  them- 
selves to  an  earnest  and  constant  friendship  with  that  of 
which  geology,  and  botany,  and  all  sciences,  barely  as  such, 
are  only  the  husks  and  coverings.  They  have  lived  in  tliat 
which  is  the  spirit  and  life  of  all  love  and  all  knowledge — 
the  Poetic  sentiment  They  have  lived  in  the  poetry  of 
common  things;  not  necessarily  in  written  poetry,  but  in  the 
love  of  the  omnipresent  Ingredients  of  poetry  existing 
throughout  creation,  and  whicL  are  the  ingredients  likewise 
of  all  science  and  philosophy,  sacred  and  moral  as  well  as 
physical;  whereby,  in  fact,  they  are  true  poets,  though  they 
may  never  have  written  a  single  verse.  They  have  learned, 
in  a  word,  to  feel  and  to  see; — arts  which,  though  they  may 
seem  native  and  universal,  and  which,  exercised  after  the 
manner  of  quadrupeds,  are  common  enough,  in  reality  are 
rarely  practiced,  Happy  the  man  whose  walk,  in  cahn 
April  evenings,  is  arrested  by  the  odor  from  th«  opening 
buds  of  the  balsam  poplar.  Happy  again,  who,  when  he 
visits  the  sea-side,  is  quick  to  the 

Crimson  weeds  which  spreading  flow, 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ; 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softlj  sliines  upon. 
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There  is  no  greater  mistake  tban  to  suppoae  tliat  a  miiintu 
knowledge  of  nature  is  requisite  either  to  the  love  or  to  the 
enjoyment  of  it.  Every  man  who  in  hia  wallra  derives 
pleasure  from  the  common  things  of  creation,  who  loots  to 
the  fidcls,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  thii^  that  are 
therein,  and  reflects  upon  what  lie  sees,  has  the  true  spirit 
of  the  naturalist  within  him,  and  so  far  is  a  botanist  and 
geologist ;  thereby  ia  he  proved  also  to  be  of  poetic  tempera^ 
ment,  for  in  these  objects  is  the  soul  of  poetry  contained ; 
it  is  from  no  other  that  the  poet  draws  his  inspiration,  since 
in  nature  is  the  only  ftind  of  great  ideas.  "  Persons,"  says 
the  author  of  Kathemerina,  "who  in  regard  to  science  may 
be  a  whole  encyclopsedia  behind  the  rest  of  the  world — who 
do  not  tnow  where  to  look  for.  the  hear,  or  the  place  of  a 
single  star,  may  yet  have  as  much  pleasure  in  the  sight  of 
nature  as  those  who  know  Its  secrets ;  the  poetry  of  common 
life  does  not  require  men  to  be  versed  in  philosophy ;  Nature 
never  intended  that  all  her  children  should  be  engaged  in 
what  are  pompously  called  '  eoiid  studies.' "  In  these  com- 
mon things  of  earth  lies  iar  more  power  to  delight  us  than 
people  in  general  know  of.  All  possess  them  in  some  sort, 
as  all  poseesB  the  atmosphere ;  but  few  appreciate  them  so 
highly  as  they  deserve,  or  extract  the  full  value  from  them. 
How  beautifully  is  their  worth  acknowledged  in  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Children—"  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Ix.rd,  bless 
ye  the  Lord  1"  Strange  to  say,  the  educated  classes  seem 
rather  to  dislike  than  to  favor  common  things.  They  seem 
to  prefer  the  maxim  qtue  rara,  cava.  Not  so  the  man  of 
genius.  Sim  we  may  almost  recognize  by  his  sympathy 
with  the  familiar  and  unpretending.  The  finest  understand- 
mgs,  and  the  noblest  souls,  says  Charrou,  are  the  most  uni- 
versal and  free.  Accustomed  to  behold  the  grand  whole  of 
tilings,  to  such  minds  all  alike  "  discourse  sweet  music." 
Whether  it  be  the  objects  of  nature,  or  the  hearts  of  man- 
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kind,  the  simple  and  plain  are  m  pleasing  as  the  great  and 
lustrous.  To  him,  in  fact,  who  realizes  the  beauty  and  the 
freshn^s  of  common  things,  who  looks  with  love,  upon 
nature  m  aM  iU  developments,  not  questioning  within  himself 
whether  any  particular  part  is  more  pleasing  than  another, 
but  attaching  himself  to  the  whole,  as  a  great  and  beautifiil 
power  capable  of  imparting  purest  joy,  there  is  never  any 
need  to  search  for  pleasure ; 

The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  aimplest  note  tliat  swells  the  gale. 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  tlie  skies, 
To  Mm  are  opening  Pai'adise. 

Hence  too  we  find  sut^h  minds  taking  fullness  of  delight  in 
little  children,  their  pretty  faces,  and  innocent  smiling  ges- 
tures ;  glad  also  to  hold  intercourse  with  what  are  called 
"common  people,"  who  so  far  from  being  the  "vulgar 
people"  of  the  world,  include  no  small  portion  of  "  nature's 
aristoeraey."  The  vulgar  are  not  necessarily  the  ignorant, 
but  the  proud  and  the  selfish,  whatever  their  rank  in  society. 
The  pleasure  such  minds  receive,  they  shed  around.  As 
men  of  genius  have  faith  and  joy  in  simple  minds,  so  these 
latter,  "  timid  before  the  crowd,  mute  before  merely  clever 
people,  feel  quite  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  genius. 
There  is  a  sympathy  of  simplicity  between  them."  Beau- 
tiful as  are  the  letters  of  the  highly-cultivated,  none  are  so 
sweet  and  touching  as  those  that  breathe  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  simple-minded,  especially  of  the  kind- 
hearted,  amiable  woman,  whose  insight  and  education 
qualify  her  to  appreciate  her  husband,  without  ever  aspiring 
to  compete  with  him.  "Heaven  only  knows  how  many 
simple  letters  from  simple-minded  women,  have  been  kissed, 
cherished,  wept  over,  by  men  of  far  loftier  intellect  So 
will  it  always  be  to  the  end  of  time.     It  is  a  lesson  wufth 
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learning  by  those  young  creatures  who  seek  to  allure  by 
tlieir  accomplishments,  or  dazzle  with  their  wit,  that  though 
he  may  admire,  no  man  ever  loves  a  woman  for  these  things. 
He  loves  her  for  what  is  essentially  distinct  from,  though  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  them— her  woman's  nature  and 
her  woman's  heart,  guileless,  simple,  and  nnaifeeted.  This 
is  why  we  so  often  see  a  man  of  high  intellectual  power 
passing  by  the  De  Stasis  and  Corinnes  to  take  into  his 
bosom  som.e  way-side  flower,  who  has  nothing  on  earth  to 
make  her  worthy  of  him,  except  that  she  is,  what  so  few  of 
your  'female  celebrities'  are — a  true  woman."  In  fine, 
whoever  teaches  us  how  to  enjoy  common  things,  is  our 
greatest  benefactor,  80  to  represent  familiar  objects  as  to 
awaken  the  minds  of  others  to  that  freshness  of  feeling  con- 
cerning them  which  Ja  the  great  privilege  of  genius,  is  one 
of  the  diyinest  uses  human  nature  can  fulfiU, 

164.  It  is  the  very  same  poetic  sentiment  which  shows 
iteelf  in  the  love  of  good  uses;  also  in  genuine  sesal  love. 
It  is  the  same,  indeed,  which  forms  the  mainspring  of  true 
intellectual  activity.  Wherever  any  spiritual  energy  is  so 
exercised  as  to  realize  to  a,  man  the  glory  and  blessedness  of 
Life,  it  is  the  Poetic  sentiment  seeking  to  express  itself. 
Therefore  would  it  be  no,  misuse  of  terms  to  say  that,  in  its 
genuine  realization,  life  is  Poetry;  that  divine  habitude  of 
soul  which  "lifts  the  veil  from  before  the  hidden  beauty  of 
the  world,  and  makes  familiar  things  be  as  though  they 
were  not  familiar;"  which,  discerning  the  holiness,  the  love- 
liness, the  bright  side  of  all  things,  makes  joy  more  joyful 
and  sorrow  less  sad,  gives  new  comeliness  to  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, and  "makes  the  whole  human  race  grow  more  noble 
in  our  eyes."  The  very  essence  of  poetry  lies  in  its  power 
lo  beautify  and  exalt,  and  what  is  tliis  but  to  lift  into  a 
higher  realization  of  life? 
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We  live  by  admiraiion,  hope,  and  love; 
And  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed, 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 

Therefore  also  is  perennial  youth  identified  with  the  encou. 
ragement  and  cnlture,  primarily,  of  the  Imagination,  one  of 
heavfai's  most  gracious  gifts  to  man,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
most  practically  useful.  Concerned  not  oniy  with  science, 
and  the  penetration  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  Ima^nation  ia 
a  first,  essential  to  human  happiness.  It  is  by  the  play  of 
the  imi^ination,  unconsciously  it  may  be,  that  we  are 
strengthened  for  the  common  avocations  of  life,  and  that 
they  are  rendered  not  only  untiresome,  but  s^reeable;  it  is 
by  the  play  of  the  imagination,  no  less  unconsciously  it  may 
be,  that  every  emotion  of  pleasure  is  vitalized.  Knowledge 
in  itself,  feeling  in  itself,  is  inanimate.  How  lovely  the 
rosel  Where  is  the  man  who  is  indifierent  to  it?  Yet  the 
rose  does  not  please  simply  because  it  is  red,  nor  because  so 
fiagrant,  nor  because  of  its  configuration,  nor  even  fi-om  the 
combination  of  all  these  propei-ties.  It  pleases  because  the 
imagination  connects  it  with  something  human  and  divine, 
probably  the  cheel:  of  woman.  "Divine,"  we  say,  because 
the  imagination  is  the  feculty  which  preeminently  links  us 
to  heaven,  its  proper  home;  and  because  whatever  is  vitally 
and  essentially  human  is  an  expression  of  something  con- 
tained in  Him  of  whom  man  is  the  image  and  likeness. 
More  nearly  than  we  suppose  is  imagination  connected  with 
morality  and  religion.  So  with  everything  else  that  men 
delight  in.  The  senses  view  one  thing,  the  imagination 
views  another — higher,  lovelier,  immortal.  "Whatever  meina 
to  gratify,  by  pleasing  the  senses,  owes  its  charms  to  the 
pencil  of  the  incomparable  artist  within.  An  "unimagina- 
tive man,"  absolutely  so  styled,  or  self-styling,  is  a  non- 
existence. Some  individuals  may  be  more  imaginative  than 
others,  but  absolute  unimaginativeneas  is  one  of  the  nega- 
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tions  which  degrade  brutes.  Imagination  is  the  very  essence 
of  Hope,  without  which  there  is  no  life.  Holding  fest  when 
all  othei-  parts  are  threatened  witli  destruction,  and  bidding 
defiance  to  the  storms  of  devastation,  Hope,  the  rebuildei- 
and  regenerator,  fresh,  every  morning,  like  the  manna  from 
heaven,  represents,  in  the  little  world  of  man,  the  sanatory 
powers  which,  maintain  nature  in  its  total.  ^&ro,  "I  hope," 
is  the  same  word  as  apvro,  "I  breathe;"  spes  is  only  another 
name  for  the  "breath  of  life."*  He  who  has  no  future  in 
prospect,  is  already  dead.  Life  is  one  incessant  wish  to  live 
"in  the  thick  of  all  we  desire,  stmie  day,  and  meanwhile  we 
do  live  there  as  well  as  hope  and  imagination  can  con- 
trive it." 

165.  The  love  of  nature,  if  we  would  prove  how  long  and 
beautiful  it  makes  existence,  must  not  be  left  as  a  mere 
amusement  that  can  be  taken  to  at  any  time.  Like  the  love 
of  virtue,  it  must  be  commenced  in  yov^t.  A  man  may 
learn  a  language  or  a  science  when  he  is  grown  up,  but  he 
cannot  then  learn  to  love  nature.  This  love  he  must  bring 
with  him  from  his  boyhood,  when  it  germinates  in  all, 
though  with  most  dried  up  in  its  earliest  lea£  How  many 
who  have  mildewed  and  rusted  amid  the  mock  pleasures  of 
towns,  would  fain  retui-n,  when  too  late,  to  their  first,  young 
love.  Doubtless  every  man  carries  with  him  some  remnant 
of  liis  early  love  for  nature,  but  it  is  not  that  deep,  animating 
love  which,  by  its  freshness  and  fullness,  keeps  the  heart 
green.  Vitally  to  affect  us,  it  must  grow  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength.    Hence  the  paramount 


^  Our  English  word  "Lope"  conveys  pfecieely  the  same  idea, 
being  cognate  with  (he  word  "gape,"  that  is,  to  open  the  mouth  wide 
in  order  to  breathe  freely.  '  The  exchange  of  g  and  ^  is  a  very  eom- 
mnn  oetjorrenee;  "give"  and  "have,"  for  instance,  are  etymolo- 
gically  the  same. 
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value,  in  the  education  of  youth,  of  Natural  History;  or  af 
least  of  a  fostering  of  the  native  taste  in  the  human  heart 
for  the  poetical  contemplation  of  natural  objects  and  pheno- 
mena, "Let  everything  be  tauglit  a  girl,"  says  one  of  the 
most  sagacious  of  educationists,  "let  everything  be  taught  a 
^1,"  and  a  boy  as  well,  "which  forma  and  exercises  the 
habit  of  attention,  and  the  power  of  judging  things  by  the 
eye.  Consequently,  Botany,  that  inexhaustible,  tranquil, 
ever-interesting  science,  attaching  the  mind  to  nature  with 
bonds  of  flowers.  Then  Astronomy,  not  the  properly  ma/- 
tliematical,  but  the  Lichtenbergian  and  religious,  which  with 
the  expansion  of  the  universe,  expands  the  mind."*  Espe- 
cially should  these  things  be  taught  to  the  children  of  the 
poor,  whose  means  of  indulgence  in  costly  pleasures  are  so 
scanty.  There  is  not  a  chUd  who  does  not  delight  in  wild 
flowers,  and  whose  intelligence  cannot  be  led,  4f  kindly  dealt 
with,  to  find  in  Botany  a  pleasure  which  of  all  others  re- 
quires least  outlay  of  time  and  money,  and  is  most  easily 
and  permanently  within  reach.  To  suppose  that  the  poor 
are  less  able  to  learn  than  the  rich,  that  they  have  not 
"minds"  for  such  things,  and  that  they  are  adapted  only  foi 
operatives  and  domestic  servants,  is  most  thoughtless.  Many 
a  servant  gu-l  has  as  much  taste  and  talent  as  her  mistress 
and  the  young  ladies. 

166.  It  is  the  forming  and  strengthening  this  habU  of  at- 
tentimi  which  stamps  so  much  efficiency  on  natural  history, 
even  in  its  most  prosaic  pursuit.  When  Solomon  tells  us 
with  all  our  gettiiigs  to  "  get  understand mg,"  it  is  but  an- 
other way  of  saying.  Learn  to  observe.  One  of  the  chief 
functions,  therefore,  of  the  instructor  of  youth,  if  unable  to 
communicate  positive  knowledge  of  natural  objecle,  should 
be  so  to  consolidate  the  interest  of  the  youthful  mind  in 

*  J".  P.  liitlitcir.      r.(;vjnii,  .jr  tlio  Doc:triiiO  of  Education,  p.  2ii5 
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what  of  its  own  free  will  it  is  never  slow  to  o})3erve,  that  the 
country  shall  continue,  what  it  may  be  to  all,  a  perennial 
gladness  and  solace,  not  unintelligently,  but  because 
thronged  with  old  friends.  A  human  heart  can  never  grow 
old  if  it  bring  with  it  from  its  childhood  a  lively  interest  in 
the  re-appearanee  of  spring  flowers,  the  habits  of  birds  and 
insects,  the  changing  tints  of  the  October  leaves.  The  natu- 
ralist's poem  is  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  and  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope  both  in  one.  He  has  always  a  to-morrow  to  Ms 
pleasures,  whereas  with  most  there  is  only  a  yesterday  and 
to-day.  Let  the  young  not  neglect  or  despise  these  sweet 
pleasures,  and  they  will  find  that  when  old  they  wUl  not  de- 
part from  them.  "Unhappily,  chUdren's  love  of  nature  is 
for  the  most  part  not  only  not  encouraged,  but  checked  and 
deadened.  How  else  is  it  that  tlie  mass  of  mankind— say 
only  of  the  "educated"  and  well-to-do — how  else  is  it  that 
they  are  so  indifferent  to  the  works  of  creation,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  can  he  made  to  subserve  some  selfish  end?  Who 
is  to  blame?  Not  He  who  gave  them,  for  nothing  is  put  in 
the  presence  of  mankind  that  the  universal  human  intellect 
niay  not  appreciate.  Neither  is  it  from  lack  of  opportunity 
or  invitation.  It  is  the  half-system  of  teaching  which,  bom 
of  the  ruling  half-system  of  theology,  loves  to  dwell  with  it 
among  the  tombs,  instead  of  coming  out  into,  the  light  and 
pure  afr  of  genuine  philosophy  and  genuine  Christianity. 
The  poor  lad  of  the  streets,  to  whom  the  very  daisy  and 
buttercup  are  strange  exotics,  whose  holiday  is  with  marbles 
down  in  the  dust,  is  in  vital  education  no  worse  off  than 
many  a  little  gentleman  who  gets  his  prizes  for  Latin* 

*  No  sort  of  diaparagement  of  Latin  is  here  intended.     We  know 

its  value  too  weU.    But  how  inordinately  and  ridiculously  the  dead 

languages  have  been  honored,  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other 

branches  of  knowledge,  is  aufEcieiiily  notorions.    See  thedever  ar- 

M  * 
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Drill  a  boy  at  mere  book-lessons,  and  the  chances  are  that 
either  he  becomes  a  pedant,  or  disgusted  mth  learning  and 
books  for  the  whole  of  hia  life  after ;  whereas  in  using  natu- 
ral history  as  a  lever  of  education,  you  secure  numberless 
and  most  happy  opportunities  for  communicating  both 
knowledge  and  the  taste  for  it,  together  with  just  and  amiar 
ble  sentiments.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  mental  dwdjMnea. 
No  mere  pastime  for  the  observation  and  the  memory,  na- 
tural history,  pursued  seriously  and  connectedly,  calls  for 
the  activity  of  every  ficulty  of  the  mind.  To  take  a  gra^ 
or  a  fern,  and  deteimme  m  succession  its  family,  genus,  and 
species,  is  an  educational  exercise  little,  if  at  all  inferior 
to  the  verification  of  a  theorem  of  Euclid.  Let  there 
be  a  deep,  unsophistititeil  love  of  nature,  and  it  will  even 
serve  in  the  place  of  much  that  is  commonly  called  educar 
tion.  How  much  giace  and  dignity  does  the  love  of  nature 
give  to  minds  m  othei  respects  simple  and  scantily  fiimishcd, 
especially  in  females.  Ihere  maybe  no  learning,  there  may 
be  no  "  accomplishments,"  but  if  there  be  a  deep,  fond  love 
of  nature,  it  compensates  for  the  want  of  all,  and  we  find  a 
more  lively  and  engaging  companionship  than  in  the  society 
of  the  profoundest  scholar  who  is  void  of  it.  People  should 
cultivate  this  love,  and  bring  up  their  children  in  it,  if  they 
would  but  realize  the  full  beauty  of  the  commonest  objects 
of  household  ornament.  Nobody  knows  how  to  like  shells 
who  has  not  collected  them  on  the  firm  wet  sand  uncovered 
by  the  retiring  waves.  Nobody  knows  how  to  like  flowers 
who  has  not  gathered  primroses  beneath  the  tender  foliage 
of  the  spring.  Where,  moreover,  we  find  this  love  present, 
we  may  take  it  as  a  sign  of  still  better  things,  seeing  that  its 

ticle  in  the  'WeBtininsfer  Eeyiew  for  October,  1853,  on  CI^Bicril 
Education,  ils  use  and  abnse ;  or  better  atjll,  Mr.  Chapman's  reprint 
of  it,  with  the  appendix  of  extracts  from  coteinporary  writers 
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very  province  is  to  refine.  When,  on  entering  a  house,  you 
eec  a  few  choice  flowers  taatefnlly  arranged,  yoa  may  expect 
a  shelf  of  wise  and  good  books  not  far  off.  And  so  witli  the 
manifestation  of  the  soul. 

167,  The  love  of  nature  requires  no  peculiar  circum- 
Btances.  Its  sphere  is  wherever  the  sun  is  shining,  because 
it  addresses  itself  to  what  the  listless  call  weeds  and  stones, 
finding  poetry  and  delight  where  the  dull  cry  all  is  barren. 
It  revels  in  a  glorious  landscape,  but  where  the  landscape  is 
not,  it  constructs  one  in  miniature  for  itself.  Nothing  in 
the  world  is  absolutely  uninteresting  to  it,  nor  can  be— what 
is  there  indeed  that,  in  any  relation,  has  lost  its  primal  qua- 
lity of  "  very  good  ?"  What  is  there  that  we  should  not  es- 
teem it  a  privilege  to  possess,  although  it  be  "common?" 
Is  it  nothing  to  have  the  frost-flowers  on  the  window-panes? 
Is  it  nothing  to  have  the  blue  sky?  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
the  stars  and  the  rainbow?  Oh,  what  grand  and  awfiil 
things  surround  us,  if  we  will  but  look  forth  upon  them ! 
But  because  they  are  "  without  money  and  without  price," 
we  mate  nought  of  them;  refusing  to  enjoy,  because  accept- 
ance and  admiration  alone  are  asked.  That  sublime  sense 
of  the  wonderful  whicli  they  excite  in  us  when  children,  is 
one  of  the  sentiments  we  should  most  anxiously  keep  alive. 
When  we  cease  to  view  with  interest  the  famUiar  phenomena 
of  nature,  its  rarest  and  grandest  lose  in  charm.  Why  do 
not  preachers  speak  more  of  these  things?  If  the  office  of 
religious  teaching  he  to  amend  man's  heart,  surely  tlie  study 
of  the  works  of  God,  as  well  as  of  his  word,  deserves  some 
little  notice  and  recommendation.  The  religious  contempla- 
tion of  nature  has  more  efficacy  iu  this  way  than  mere  scho- 
lastic theologians  suppose.  "  The  moral  constitution  of 
man,"  beautifiilly  observes  Dr.  Moore,  "  is  so  intimately  in 
keeping  with  the  outward  eosmos,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  regulate  our  facultias  and  feelings  without  respect  to  the 
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ordiuancea  of  God  in  the  material  creation,"*  The  pulpit  ia 
not  the  place  for  lectures  on  natural  history,  but  neither  is  it 
a  place  for  disearding  or  forgetting  it,  at  least  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  preachers  that  be.  "  In  recommending  the  love 
of  God  to  us,  bow  seldom  do  they  refer  to  those  things  in 
which  it  is  most  abundantly  and  immediately  shown! 
They  insist  much  on  his  giving  of  bread,  raiment,  and 
healtli  (which  he  gives  to  all  inferior  creatures),  but  they 
require  us  not  to  thank  him  for  that  glory  of  his  works 
which  he  has  permitted  us  alone  to  perceive.  They  tell  us 
often  to  meditate  in  the  closet ;  but  they  send  us  not,  like 
Isaac,  into  the  fields  at  even.  They  dwell  on  the  duty  of 
self-denial,  but  they  exhibit  not  the  duty  of  delight."  To 
genuine  theology  nothing  in  the  world  is  without  signifi- 
cance ;  nor  is  it  anything  unfit  for  citation  in  its  discourses, 
when  it  would  seek  to  interpret  the  word  of  God,  and  en- 
force its  teachings.  The  test  of  enlightened  preaching  is  its 
ability  to  "  consider  the  lilies,"  and  deduce  from  their  his- 
tory religious  wisdom.  The  great  defect  of  what  is  called 
moral  and  religious  teaching,  as  ordinarily  carried  on  is, 
that  it  continually  tells  us  what  we  are  not  to  do,  whereas 
genuine  wisdom  begins  by  giving  something  to  he  done,  and 
showing  how  to  do  it.  In  its  very  simplest  form,  if  you  would 
keep  a  child  out  of  mischief,  set  him  to  some  interesting 
employment.  "  Don't  do  that,"  goes  for  nothing  unless  fol- 
lowed by  "do  this."  That  mankind  may  become  more  moral 
and  religious,  let  those  who  are  anxious  for  it,  administer 
less  reproof,  and  give  in  place  of  it,  an  interest  in  life;  show 
how  much  there  is  to  live  for,  and  how  easily  procured. 

168.  The  love  of  nature  should  be  cherished  for  the  sake 
of  the  tramjuiUty  it  induces.  A  man  can  be  of  importance 
to  othera  only  when  be  k  himself  happy  and  peaceful,  and 

*  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  tlie  Mind.     P.  Wi. 
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nothing  so  mueh  tends  to  make  him  so  as  the  contemplation 
of  nature.  The  serenity  we  find  in  the  fields  and  the  woods, 
and  by  clear  streams,  we  imbibe  into  our  own  hearts,  and 
thus  derive  from  nature  itself  the  very  condition  of  spirit 
which  is  needful  to  the  enjoyment  of  it.  In  towns  we  may 
find  diversion,  but  we  cannot  find  repose;  calmneBS,  in 
which  alone  can  the  soul  put  forth  its  leaves  and  blossoms, 
is  for  the  solitudes  of  nature  alone  to  give ;  cheerfulness, 
which  arises  only  from  the  peaceful  enlightenment  of  the 
spirit,  finds  in  the  same  its  sincerest  and  warmest  friend. 
"  I  wondered,"  says  Rousseau,  describing  his  first  experience 
of  this,  "  I  wondered  to  find  that  inanimate  beings  should 
over-rule  our  most  violent  passions,  and  despised  the  impo- 
tence of  philosophy  for  having  leas  power  over  the  soul  than 
a  succession  of  lifeless  objects."  It  is  not  the  prerogative 
of  a  few.  Ask  any  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
commune  with  nature,  and  he  will  testify  that  apart  from 
the  intellectual  culture  attained  by  scientific  acquaintance 
with  its  objects— and  apart  from  the  admiration  of  creative 
skill  and  goodness  which  they  excite — ^there  is  in  nature  a 
nameless  and  subtle  influence,  analogous  to  the  influence  of 
human  beings,  and  like  that,  acting  upon  us  silently  and 
secretly,  but  most  powerfully.  If  any  would  prove  it  in  hk 
own  person,  let  him  go  in  the  refulgent  summer  to  where 
the  warmth  and  breeze  will  wrap  him  round ;  where  he  may 
hear  the  singing  of  birds,  and  the  sound  of  leaves  and 
boughs  stirred  by  the  wind,  so  like  the  grand,  perpetual 
song  of  the  sea;  where  he  can  view  without  eifort,  the 
smooth,  green  grass,  stretching  far  away,  interrupted  only 
by  mass^  of  the  heavy,  sumptuous  foliage  of  the  year's 
glorious  centre ;  water  in  the  distance,  its  ripples  lighted  by 
the  sun ;  let  him  go  alone  amid  th^e  things,  or  even  a  small 
part  of  them,  and  live  with  them  for  half  an  hour,  then  say 
seiiously,  if  he  can,  that  he  has  not  felt  his  s^nrit  breathed 
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on  by  some  unseen  Power,  and  ascend  under  that  breath 
into  a  holier  life.  It  ia  good  to  leave  other  people  some- 
times, even  to  leave  our  own  thoughts,  and  to  dwell  amidst 
this  mysterioua,  powerful,  moulding  influence,  submitting 
our  whole  being  to  it,  passively.  If  we  take  calmness  with 
us,  that  calmness  transmutes  into  religion;  if  we  take 
trouble  and  disquietude,  they  melt  away.  "  When  the  vex- 
ations of  the  world  have  broken  iu  upon  me,"  says  Water- 
ton,  "  I  go  away  for  an  hour  or  two  amid  the  birds  of  the 
valley,  and  seldom  fail  to  return  with  better  feelings  than 
when  I  set  out."  Doubtless  it  is  true  that  nature  is 
"  colored  by  the  spirit ;"  that  it  dons  a  festive  or  a  mourning 
garment  according  as  its  master  does  that  ui  nature  of 
itself,  there  is  nothing  either  sad  or  joyfiil  Bat  none  of 
this  is  incompatibly  true.  What  soothes  amelioiates,  and 
enuohles  us  when  in  the  presence  of  nature  consists  not  in 
the  objects  we  find  there,  but  in  the  mmistrationa  from  the 
spiritual  world,  which,  by  going  into  that  sacred  and  peicetui 
presence,  we  provide  with  congenial  oppoitunity  Foi  it  is 
one  of  the  sublimest  laws  of  Divine  Providence  that  spiritual 
gifts  (which  are  influences  on  the  heart),  shall  always  be 
best  conferred  in  the  presence  of  their  material  representa- 
tives. Hence  the  institution  of  the  repr^entative  bread 
and  wine,  of  sacrifices  on  altars,  of  baptism,  and  of  every 
other  genuine  religious  rite  and  ceremonial.  Hence  likewise 
the  taking  of  the  disciples  to  the  sea-shore,  the  mountain, 
and  the  corn-fields.  The  spiritual  is  ever  near  to  us,  but  it 
is  in  the  solitudes  of  nature,  when  we  are  fece  to  h.ce  with 
the  unmarred  works  of  God,  that  our  hearts  are  most  acces- 
sible to  his  inspirations.  These  it  is  which  refresh  us ;  not 
the  sunshine  and  the  landscape :  as  in  reading  the  Bible,  it 
is  not  the  reception  of  the  words  by  the  eye  which  invigor- 
ates, but  that  which  during  our  reading  ia  infused  into  the 
soul.     Let  us  not  unduly  exalt  nature.     People  say  God 
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made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,  as  if  the  latter 
were  altogether  evil.  Both  have  their  sanctities,  and  both 
their  mighty  influence  for  good.  How  many  are  the  sweet, 
endeared  and  endearing  Homes,  where  the  affections,  taste, 
elegance,  and  holy  communings  beautifully  intermingle,  and 
sustain  each  other's  life.  The  true  place  to  livt  in  is  a  great 
city.  If  vice  be  there,  and  turbulence,  still  it  is  there  only 
diat  we  get  society,  stimulus,  libraries. 
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169.  More  readily  to  apprehend  the  nature  and  use  of 
the  spiritual  fiiculties,  especially  those  which  belong  to  the 
Intellectual  province  of  the  soul,  we  may  here  briefly  con- 
sider the  fine  correspondence  which  they  hold  with  physical 
Hunger  and  Thirst,  and  the  means  by  which  the  latter  are 
satisfied  and  allayed.  The  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  body 
represent  our  spiritual  desires  and  longings;  the  eating  and 
drinking  which  appease  them  are  counterparts,  respectively, 
of  the  solacing  of  the  affections  with  what  they  love,  and  of 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  understanding.  Mulatia 
mutandis,  all  the  governing  principles,  requirements,  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  soul  and  the  body  with  regard  to  nourishment, 
are  the  same.  They  similarly  femish  under  privation  of 
food,  and  improve  upon  generous  diet;  hunger,  which  has 
done  so  much  for  man  as  a  physical  affection,  has  scarcely 
done  leas  as  a  spiritual  one.  ^Figuratively,  or  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  correspondence,  we  speak  of  feeding  our 
hopes,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  listening  with  avidity,  im- 
bibing information.  When  we  acquire  that  information,  we 
"digest  it, — we  "read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest." 
How  beautiful  are  the  allusions  of  the  poets  I 

My  heart  is  timsly  for  that  noble  pledge! — Julius  Gwsar,  iv.  3. 
Urged  by  a  restless  longing,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  spirit. 
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lu  Ion,  the  pestilence-stricken,  dying  mother  (fearing  to 
communicate  the  infection,)  forbears  to  give  a  last  embrace 
to  lier  little  child, — ■ 

Stifling  the  mighty  hunger  of  the  heart. 

What  pathos,  again,  in  the  unhappy  Lady  Constance, — 

O  Lord,  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  Mr  son  1 
My  life,  my  Joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world; 
My  widow's  comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  care ! 

Tiie  "hunger  of  the  heart"  ia  not  inerely  the  longing  for 
that  which  is  beloved,  but  Ikr  away,  or  denied  to  it;  it  is 
that  beautifiil  fervency  of  the  affections  which  mak^  them 
yearn  for  something  to  call  their  own,  something  that  shall 
be  the  secret  joy  and  solace  of  their  life.  Of  its  very  nature, 
the  heart  must  and  vdll  have  something  to  love  and  be  kind 
to;  it  cannot  live  without;  it  never  was  intended  to;  whence 
if  precluded  from  that  which  it  knows  of  and  longs  for,  but 
cannot  secure,  it  will  half-unconsciously  pet  even  a  dog  or  a 
bird.  In  Scripture,  the  native  land  and  home  of  aU  true 
poetical  expression,  "eating"  denotes  the  reception  in  our 
souls  of  the  love  of  God;  "drinking"  the  reception  of  his 
wisdom;  these  being  the  Divine  elements  by  which  our 
spiritual  nature  is  invigorated  and  sustained,  and  the  gift  of 
which  was  representatively  expressed  in  the  miracles  of  feed- 
ing the  hungry.  It  is  because  all  things  come  of  the  Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom,  and  because  physical  things  universally 
are  imagts  of  spiritual  ones,  that  the  bodies  of  all  living 
creatures  require  both  food  and  drink,  and  are  constructed 
of  solids  and  liquids,  and  that  no  vital  function  ever  does 
or  can  take  place  except  through  their  combined  instrument- 
ality. Agreeably,  thirst  is  used  in  the  inspired  volume  to 
express  desire  for  truth;  hunger  to  express  aspiration  after 
love.    "Ho!  every  one  that  thirsteth,"comeye  to  the  waters, 
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come  and  eat,*  yea,  come,  bay  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  without  price!"  Of  this  present  life  it  is  said, 
"Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness;" and  id  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  multitudes  of  heaven, 
that  "they  never  more  hunger  nor  thirst,"  which  means  that 
in  the  Better  Land  is  plenitude  of  wisdom  and  delight. 
Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  is  so  often  spoken  of  in  the  Word 
of  Gfod,  because  the  representative  of  heavenly  good,  or 
Divine  love,  and  because  there  is  not  a  single  condition  of 
life  in  which  we  can  dispense  with  that  good,  although  we 
may  not  receive  it  consciously.  A  man  who  will  not  eat 
must  needs  die  in  a  little  time.  Correspondingly,  the 
epiritual  life  soon  becomes  extinct,  or  reduced  to  its  lowest 
ebb,  if  the  means  which  can  alone  support  it  be  not  used. 
Hence  we  are  instructed  to  pray  without  ceasing,  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread."  Ashur,  says  the  promise,  which 
all  may  realize,  "shall  always  have  bread."  Elsewhere  Je- 
hovah is  describeii  ae  pourmg  out  his  spirit  on  the  earth, 
and  saying, — "I  will  give  water  to  those  which  are  athirst" 
Water  is  the  emblem  of  truth,  as  bread  is  of  good.  "Who- 
soever drinketh  of  the  water  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst."  Perceiving  the  correspondence,  in  the  inmost  of 
ouv  minds,  we  speak  of  truth,  even  colloquially,  as  flowing 
from  a  fountain,  also  as  a  sea,  and  an  ocean.  "I  seem  to 
myself,"  s;ud  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "to  have  been  picking  up  a 
few  shells  upon  the  beach,  wMIe  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay 
all  undiscovered  before  me." 

170.  Religious  or  theological  truths  universally  represent 
themselves  in  secular  things;  as  the  religious  life  needs  the 
divine  "flesh  and  blood,"  which  "except  ye  eat,  ye  can  have 
no  life  in  you,"  so  does  the  life  of  temporal  intelligence  and 

'  "  Eat,"  aa  applied  to  drinking,  is  similarly  used  by  Uomcr,  - 
"eal  the  iat  steep  and  excellent  sweet  wine." — (IL  sii.  319.] 
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emotion  need  its  own  appropriate  aliments,  "the  food  for  the 
mind"  ao  often  tallied  of,  and  which  true  Benevolence  always 
remembeca  to  provide,  by  establishing  the  means  of  Educa- 
tion. To  urge  this  latter  principle  would  be  no  more  than 
to  dilate  upon  one  of  the  oldest  texts  of  common-sense;  but 
it  is  iiot  puperfiuous  to  observe  that  were  the  simple  rules  of 
common-sense  which  those  who  have  it  are  so  zealous  in  en- 
forcing upon  the  body,  as  zealously  enforced  upon  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  nature,  they  would  prove  the  best 
practical  philosophy.  That  "food  for  the  mind,"  moreover, 
must  be  nutritive  and  wholesome.  "The  stalwart  and  florid 
compoaents  of  a  masculine  life-hood  demand  tlie  materials 
of  vitalization,  not  those  which  conserve  squalor.  The 
intellect,  as  well  as  the  body,  demands  strong,  regular,  solid, 
aliment  If  the  human  mind,"  continues  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  preachers  of  modem  times,  "grow  dwarfish  and 
enfeebled,  it  is,  ordinarily,  because  left  to  deal  with  common- 
place facts,  and  never  summoned  to  the  effort  of  taking  the 
span  and  altitude  of  broad  and  lofty  disclosures.  The  under- 
standing will  gradually  bring  itself  down  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  matters  with  which  alone  it  is  familiarized,  till,  hav- 
ing long  been  accustomed  to  contract  its  powers,  it  shall  lose, 
well-nigh,  the  ability  to  expand  them."  Mental  ealture  is 
thus,  essentially,  mental  nourishment.  We  cannot  expect  to 
enjoy' "slcew^  of  mind,"  "vigor  of  mind,"  "intellectual 
jiower,"  or  by  whatever  other  name  the  manly  energy  of  the 
soul  may  be  designated,  unless  we  furnish  it  with  food  such 
as  it  can  turn  into  swift,  red  blood.  Neither  can  we  expect 
to  see  these  things  if  by  training  we  do  not  teach  the  soul 
hoie  to  be  hungry,  which  is  to  be  done  by  demanding  of  it 
cdttstant,  tasking  exercise.  The  laws  of  the  body  are  those 
of  the  mind.  Exercise  and  excitement  strengthen  and  ener- 
gize,— though  both  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  then 
be  hurtful  by  exhausting — indolence  and  habits  of  insejisi- 
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tiveaess  contract,  aud  debilitate,  and  at  lengtli  kill.  As  a 
man  may  always  judge  of  his  physical  state  of  health  by 
the  quality  of  appetite  with  which  he  sits  down  to  his  meals, 
so  may  he  of  his  spiritual  health  by  the  inter^t  he  feels  in 
wisdom.  Men  who  realize  and  thoroughly  enjoy  their 
animal  life,  do  so  by  virtue  of  their  good  Appetite,  and  by 
the  le^timate  eatisfection  of  it;  they  who  live  the  higher 
life  of  the  intellect,  do  so  by  virtue  of  their  Curiosity,  which 
is  the  appetite  of  the  understanding.  No  man  is  truly 
happy  who  has  not  a  large  curiosity  as  to  the  beauties  and 
riches  of  the  world  in  which  we  dwell ;  tempered,  neverthe- 
less, with  prudence  as  to  the  time,  and  method,  and  extent 
of  his  gratifications.  Of  all  the  evUs  man  is  subject  to, 
assuredly  not  the  least  is  iiieuriousness ;  perhaps  it  should 
be  classed  among  the  greatest.  Certainly  there  is  no  evil 
more  abounding.  How  many  listen  to  philosophy,  if  they 
can  be  said  to  listen  at  all,  only  with  polite  aversion,  as 
though  the  speaker  were  discoursing  in  an  unknown  tongue; 
how  many  are  the  minds  whose  appetite  is  altogether  vitiat«d 
and  depraved,  which  is  tantamount  to  being  lost,  turning 
away  from  all  really  substantial  food  as  if  it  were  so  much 
poison.  It  needs  not  that  a  man  be  uneducated  to  be  in- 
curious. It  is  not  so  much  of  Education  commonly  so 
called,  that  curiosity  comes;  but  of  quickening  the  mind 
with  life  to  educate  iUelJ.  The  customary  endeavor  to  instil 
a  large  amount  of  mere  dry,  unvitalizing  knowledge  fjjnda 
to  repress  curiosity  rather  than  to  excite  it.  Grammars  and 
lexicons,  whether  of  language  or  of"  any  other  form  of 
knowledge,  serve  oftener  to  kill  than  to  make  alive.  Lea- 
sons,  as  such,  or  in  the  sense  of  pan'ot-knowledge,  are  only 
"  mind-slaughter."  If  it  be  desired  to  promote  a  good 
appetite,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  is  not  to  he  done  by 
confinement  and  goring,  which  soon  destroy  it  utterly;  the 
body  must  he  taken  into  the  play-grounds  of  nature,  and 
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the  mind  be  inspired  through  the  imagination,  upon  which 
curiosity  itself  depends,  A  chUd's  imagination  can  hardly 
be  too  much  encouraged,  provided  always  that  it  be  guided 
to  some  resting-place,  where  it  can  repose  awhile,  and  in  due 
time,  onwards  again,  but  always  with  an  interval.  To  ex- 
cite a  child's  imagination,  sets  ail  its  best  feelings  in  motion ; 
mere  facts  are  as  useless  to  it  as  they  are  di-eary ;  they  die 
upon  a  child's  heart  lite  rotten  leaves.*  Education,  in  the 
popular  acceptation  of  the  word,  might  often  be  dispensed 
with  to  advantage  if  Inspiration  could  be  communicated  in 
place  of  it.  To  that  genial  stimulus  of  the  best  energies  of 
the  soul  into  work  on  their  own  behalf,  which  it  is  the  mark 
and  proud  office  of  a  great  nature  unconsciously  to  commu- 
nicate— that  stimulus  of  which  all  who  have  stood  in  the 
presence  gf  such  natures,  have  been  rapturously  sensible ; 
and  which  they  look  back  upon  as  the  Aurora  of  their 
spiritual  day — to  that  alone  should  the  sacred  name  of 
Education,  be  applied.  It  was  his  power  of  inspiring  that 
gave  such  wonderful  success  to  the  late  truly  eminent  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  of  Andover.  Many  a  man  of  c«lebrity  has 
been  heard  to  say — "  I  first  learned  to  think  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Mr.  Stuart ;  he  first  taught  me  how  to  use  my 
mind ;  his  first  words  were  an  epoch  in  my  history."  Stuart 
proved  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  has  ever  done, 
that  the  excellenGe  of  a  teacher  does  not  consist  in  lodging 
his  own  ideafc  safely  in  the  remembrance  of  his  pupils,  but 
in  arousing  their  individual  powers  to  independent  action, 
in  giving  them  vitality,  hope,  fervor,  courage,  in  dispelling 
their  drowsiness,  and  spurring  them  onward  to  self-improvc- 


■^  See  t!ie  eicallont  remarks  on  tliia  subjent  in  Harriet  M 
Home  Education,  cimptcr  xxii.;  also  tlie  article  "Civiii 
Blackwood  for  January,  1855,  p.  26  and  onwaads. 
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ment,*  It  is  to  such  men  and  their  influence  that  Plato 
allu<3es  so  eloquently;  "Inspired  by  the  Muses,  they  com- 
municate the  sacred  fire  to  others,  who  again  pass  it  on  to 
other  minds,  and  so  form  whole  circles  of  divine  enthusiasts." 
Longinus  also,  in  that  beautiful  passage  where  he  speaks  of 
those  who,  though  of  themselves  they  little  feel  the  power 
of  Phisbua,' "  swell  with  the  inspiring  force  of  those  great 
and  exalted  spirits."f  The  notion  that  we  must  be  taught 
everything  is  felso  and  destructive.  It  is  better  to  be  taught 
very  little,  provided  that  a  noble  curiosity  be  excited,  and 
then  the  object  of  education  is  virtually  accomplished.  The 
most  extended  course  of  teaching,  conducted  by  the  best- 
informed  masters,  ofien  feils  to  take  the  anticipated  effect ; 
it  is  by  that  which  we  acquire  for  ourselves  that  we  are 
really  elevated,  and  it  is  that  alone  which  Hfta  us  above 
other  men.  What  the  world  calls  "  great  men"  owe  their 
nobility  mainly  to  their  self-culture.  Great  minds,  more- 
over, it  will  almost  always  be  found,  are  6uch  as  have  had 
this  invaluable  sentiment  of  curiosity  early  awakened  and 
judiciously  fostered.  The  avowed  principle  of  education 
with  the  mother  and  first  intellectual  guide  of  Sir  William 
Jones  was  to  "excite  his  curiosity."  With  curiosity  for  its 
dominant  force,  the  mind  becomes  open  and  prepared  for 
everything ;  and  although  on  many  points  it  may  long 
remain  uninfoimed,  it  is  capable,  at  a  moment's  notice,  of 
receiving  information  It  is  the  inquiring  boy  who  usually 
becomes  the  philosophic  man,  and  the  philosopher  thus  en- 
gendered who  is  most  likely  to  "  ripen  into  the  priest,"  the 
highest  (and  seldomest)  development  of  human  nature. 


*  See  the  memoir  of  this 
Sacred  Literature  for  January,  1853,  to  w. 
tlie  above. 

f  Compare  ConingKby,  Boot:  3d,  chapter 
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What  tlie  Boy  aliinres 
The  Youth  mdeaiiai-e,  ant!  the  Man  acgt  %  es 

The  incurious  man,  on  the  othei  htnii  is  not  thus  receptive, 
and  from  his  veiy  incuriousne«s  never  becomes  great 

171.  Appetite,  after  all,  inu^t  not  be  mistaken  for  Acqni 
sition.  It  is  not  much  reading  that  builds  up  wi&dom  inA 
life;  a  man  may  injure  himself  vaA  cancel  his  true  life  by 
careless  or  ill-timed  readmg,  as  readily  as  he  may  hurt  his 
body  by  unseasonable  eating  and  unwholesome  f  i  ids  It  is 
tlirough  not  properly  discriminating  between  these  t«o 
courses  and  their  results,  that  with  minj  persons  then,  is  i 
kind  of  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  value  of  learning.  But 
that  culture,  whether  of  body  or  soul,  is  alone  injurious, 
which  has  no  regard  to  time,  and  means,  and  measure. 
"  Desultory  reading  ia  indeed  very  mischievous,  by  fostering 
habits  of  loose^  discontinuous  thought,  and  by  relaxing  the 
power  of  attention,  which  of  all  our  feculties  needs  most 
eare,  and  is  most  improved  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
well-regulated  course  of  study  will  no  more  weaken  the  mind 
than  hard  exercise  will  weaken  the  body;  nor  will  a  strong 
understanding  be  weighed  down  by  its  knowledge,  any  more 
than  an  oak  is  by  its  leaves,  or  than  Samson  was  by  his 
locks.  He  whose  sineivs  are  drained  by  his  hair,  must 
already  be  a  weakling."*  What  we  have  to  do,  in  order  to 
be  healtliy  and  strong,  is  not  merely  to  eat,  but  to  assimilate 
what  we  eat.  To  read  merely  for  reading's  sake  is  almost 
as  unprofitable  as  not  reading  at  all.  Setting  out,  in  the 
first  place,  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  we  wish  to  learn,  which 
is  eminently  important,  we  must  afterwards,  if  we  would 
realize  what  we  have  read,  reperuse  it  in  thought.  This 
only  makes  it  truly  our  own.     Better  stiil  is  it  to  write  down 

*■  Guesses  at  Truth,     1,  212. 
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tlie  central  ideas,  or  seek  to  commiinieate  them  in  conversa- 
tion. "All  knowledge,"  says  Whipple,  "however  imposing 
in  appearance,  is  but  superficial  knowledge,  if  it  be  merely 
the  mind's  furniture,  and  not  the  mind'a  nutrimenl.  It 
must  be  transmuted  into  mind,  as  food  into  blood,  in  order 
to  become  wisdom  and  power.  Many  of  the  generaia  op- 
posed to  Hapoleon  understood  military  science  as  well  as  he 
did,  but  he  beat  them  on  every  occasion  where  victory  de- 
pended on  a  wise  movement  made  at  a  moment's  thought, 
because  science  had  been  tramfused  into  his  mind,  while  to 
theirs  it  was  only  attached."*  It  does  not  follow,  because 
we  seem  to  ourselves  to  possess  things,  that  we  veritably  pos- 
sess tbem.  Though  a  man  may  have  collected  a  thousand 
fecta  in  the  ologieg  and  the  ffrapkys,  he  may  yet  not  possess 
one  of  them  in  reality;  though  he  cover  himself  with  fea- 
thers, it  needs  something  else  that  he  may  fly ;  it  is  of  no  use 
merely  to  see  what  is  true,  unless  by  assimOating  it,  we  prove 
its  efficacy,  and  feel  it  exerting  upon  us  some  salutary  effect. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  so  much  the  reading  of  books,  and  the 
manual  part  of  science,  and  the  promenade  part  of  visits  to 
the  fields  and  the  sea-side,  from  which  we  are  to  expect  spi- 
ritual aliment;  we  are  nourished  only  as  these  things  are 
incorporated  into  our  inmost  thought.  Many,  especially 
young  persons,  make  it  a  matter  of  pride  that  they  are 
"great  readers."  They  literally  d&vour  books,  yet  what 
good  does  it  do  tbem?  Life,  real,  enjoyable  life,  is  im- 
mensely dependent  on  intellectual  and  reading  habits,  but 
it  never  comes  of  mere  gormandizing.  "We  read  to  live, 
not  live  to  read."  Mere  consumers  of  books  not  only  derive 
no  true  nourishment  from  what  they  read,  but  are  total 
strangers  to  the  higher  pleasures  of  literary  taste.     Like  the 

*  "On  Intellectual  Healtli  and  Disease,"  in  a  clever  set  of  Essays 
on  Literature  and  Life.     (American.) 
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lower  animals,  thoyfeed  only,  they  do  not  eat.  To  eat,  in 
the  true  idea  of  the  act,  reijuirea  a  far  more  scientific  use  of 
the  mouth  than  is  the  case  with  mere  feeding.  Epicurism 
is  no  mere  invention  of  low  sensuality;  they  who  practice  it 
do  but  carry  to  an  unworthy  extreme  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent and  characteristic  powers  of  human  nature.  No  man 
is  wise  who  is  not  an  epicure  within  the  legitimate  limits ; 
none  are  more  foolish  and  unkind  to  themselves  than  those 
who  r^ard  only  quantity  and  speed.  So  with  the  mental 
pahite.  If  we  be  not  deliberate  epicures  in  our  reading, 
half  our  advantages  and  privileges  are  thrown  away,  and 
we  are  only  like  quadrupeds  uninteUi gently  munching  grass. 
Not  that  we  ought  to  pick  out  Apician  moreels.  We  are 
not  to  read  books  merely  with  a  view  to  passages  which 
have  reference  to  ourselves,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
splendid  ones,  or  of  such  as  may  support  fevorite  theories. 
This  is  to  refuse  the  greater  part  of  their  worth,  often  not  to 
discover  it  at  all,  and  is  the  secret  of  many  books  being 
thrown  aside  as  dull  and  tiresome.  Often  when  a  man  says 
he  "sees  nothing"  in  a  given  book,  the  feet  of  the  matter  is 
simply  that  he  does  not  see  hvmselj  in  it,  which,  as  a  clever 
writer  remarks,  "if  it  be  not  a  comedy  or  a  satire,  is  likely 
enough."  No  book  should  ever  be  read  except  with  two 
distinct  aims,  first,  our  own  improvement;  second,  the  just 
apprehension  of  the  author,  whom  we  have  never  properly 
read,  and  tlierefore  not  benefited  by,  till  we  have  seen  his 
subject  as  ke  saw  it,  whether  right  or  \vrong.  To  this  end 
we  must  posses  ourselves  of  all  the  spirit  that  lies  beneath 
the  words,  mastering  that  internal  character,  sense  and  de- 
sign of  the  work,  to  which  our  r^ard  from  the  first  moment 
should  be  directed.  Hence  too  the  value  as  well  as  pleas- 
antness of  two  persoas  reading  together.  Each  perceives 
different  beauties,  and  in  each  is  awakened  a  train  of  differ- 
ently-associated ideas,  throwing  light  from  opposite  sides 
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upou  tKe  argiiments  and  illustrations,  so  that  the  author  is 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  a  consequence,  more 
truly  enjoyed.  Especially  should  husband  and  wife  asso- 
ciate in  their  reading,  he  profiting  by  her  feminine  or  afiiic- 
tional  insight,  she  by  his  logical  intelligence. 

172.  Many  read  less  than  they  would  perhaps,  from  the 
seeming  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  boolia.  How  are  we  to 
judge,  they  say,  what  books  will,  and  what  will  not  repay 
perusal?  To  tell  a  good  book  is  not  really  perplexing,  any 
more  than  to  distinguish  a  wholesome  food.  A  good  book, 
like  a  gieat  nature,  opens  out  a  fine  foreground,  wherever 
we  may  open  it,  and  lilce  the  breath  of  a  summer's  morning, 
invites  us  onward  It  may  be  known  by  the  number  of 
fiagmentaty,  aphoristic  sayings  which  may  be  gleaned  from 
it,  foil  of  grace  and  pleasing  truth,  as  flowers  on  that  summer 
morning's  wallc.  Bacon  and  Shakspere  have  multitudes  of 
such  sayings.  The  Bible  has  more  than  all  other  books  to- 
gether. Books  that  soon  perish,  die  because  void  of  them. 
They  make  the  difference  between  bool^  of  ideas,  and  books 
of  mere  words.  The  value  of  a  book  consists  not  in  what  it 
will  do  for  our  amusement,  but  in  what  it  will  communicate. 
Whether  dealing  with  fancy  or  with  fact,  all  books  in  their 
kind  are  dictionaries,  and  those  are  the  best  which  yield 
most  material  for  reflection.  It  is  not  fine  writing,  as  many 
suppose,  that  makes  fine  books.  Books  are  fine  only  in  so 
far  as  they  flow  from  sound  and  abundant  knowledge,  a 
picturesque  and  unobtrusive  presentation  of  which  is  their 
in&Uible  characteristic.  It  is  given,  moreover,  compactly. 
When  an  author  of  any  pretensions  is  found  abridging 
everything,  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  perceiveg 
everything.  Difiiiaiveness  is  always  a  sign  either  of  poverty 
or  pride;  nothing  of  his,  the  vain  man  thinks,  can  ever  be 
too  much.  Good  books,  a^aiu,  may  be  known  by  their 
rai-ely  containing  anything  unintelligible  to  earnest  reading, 
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wliatever  hardn^s  may  appear  upon  the  surface.  We  should 
always  be  ghid  to  find  a  book  invite  us  further  anil  deeper 
than  we  have  previously  gone;  for  if  it  do  not,  it  will  only 
leave  us  where  we  were.  Those  writers  who  never  go  further 
into  a  subject  than  we  can  readily  accompany  them,  or 
than  is  compatible  with  making  what  they  say  indisputably 
clear  to  man,  woman,  and  child,  may  gratify  vis,  indeed; — 
by  awakening  and  enlivening  our  recollections,  they  may 
even  benefit  ua ; — but  they  do  nothing  whatever  to 
the  vigor  of  our  intellect,  for  how  can  we  gather 
except  by  exercise?  They  may,  by  virtue  of  popularity  of 
theme,  be  the  lights  of  tlieir  owii  age;  but  they  certainly 
will  not  he  the  lights  of  succeeding  ages;  nor  though  they 
may  please  for  the  hour,  can  we  permanently  entertain  a 
high  opinion  of  them,  any  more  than  we  esteem  a  river  deep 
when  we  find  that  we  can  readily  see  the  bottom.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  dismayed 
by  seeming  hardness,  remembering  rather  that  the  author 
has  only  half  the  work  to  do,  the  reader  a  duty  on  his  own 
side;  that  to  apply  ourselves  closely,  in  fact,  is  the  way  to 
get  the  mental  strength  we  find  ourselves  deficient  in.  The 
best  writer,  it  has  been  said,  is  he  who  merely  states  his  pre- 
mises, and  leaves  his  readers  to  work  out  the  conclusions  for 
themselves.  Still  may  we  be  sure  tliat  men  who  are  really 
competent  to  teach,  always  so  teach  that  attention  may  un- 
derstand. The  truly  instructive  mind,  when  it  plays  forth 
the  beautiful  abundance  of  its  wisdom,  always  condescends 
to  be  intelligible.  The  lessons  of  true  intelligence  are  like 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun;  the  light  and  magnitude  are 
revealed,  but  the  splendor  is  reserved,  pleasing  the  more,  by 
dazzling  the  less.  Ho  author  can  be  expected  to  do  all. 
"Learn  to  observe"  is  as  needful  a  maxim  in  reading  as  in 
natural  history.  It  was  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Haller, 
that  while  yawoing  we  are  deaf;  the  same-act  of  drowsiness 
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that  stretches  open,  our  moutlis,  shuts  up  our  ears.  It  is 
much  the  same  in  the  exercises  of  the  understanding;  a  lazy 
half-attention  is  in  effect  a  mental  yawn.  "Where  a  subject 
that  demands  thought,  haa  been  thoughtfully  treated,  we 
must  be  willing  to  make  similar  efforts  on  our  own  part,  and 
thmk  with  the  author,  or  in  vain  wUl  the  author  have 
thought  for  us."  Another  excellent  t«8t  of  a  good  book  is 
that  the  opmions  of  its  author  do  not  range  with  those  of 
any  recognized  party.  It  will  not  readDy  fell  in  with  any 
particular  creed  in  theology  or  school  in  philosophy;  libra- 
rians do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it;  and  sectarians  become 
angry  and  abusive.  Freedom  from  sectarian  bias  by  no 
means  implies  freedom  from  religion.  So  iax  from  this, 
every  great  and  good  booh,  whatever  may  be  its  subject,  dis- 
closes from  beginning  to  end,  a  devout  and  intelligent  sub- 
mission to  revealed  truth.  Books  that  give  no  recognition 
to  religion  are  stones  rather  than  bread.  Here  we  see  our 
way  towards  learning  what  to  awid, — a  difficulty  almost  as 
great  as  that  of  choice.  One  golden  rule  will  almost  include 
the  whole  namely  Avoid  all  that  class  of  literature  which 
his  a  AnoiOTitj  tone.  E\eiytiuly  good  book,  or  piece  of 
book  IS  full  of  admiration  and  awe  it  miv  contain  firm 
assertions  or  stem  satire  but  it  nevei  sneeis  coldly,  nor  as- 
serts haughtdj  and  it  always  leads  you  t(  reverence  and 
love  sometlung  with  ^our  whole  heart  What  constitutes 
an  impiopei  bi  k  depends  chiefly  on  the  intelligence  and 
puiitj  ot  the  reader  To  charf,e  unfitness  upon  a  book, 
unless  it  be  in  palpible  antagoni^im  with  Scripture  and  good 
minnera  is  often  only  to  show  that  the  plane  of  thought  is 
l)w  anl  ccntiittel  Dettactors  and  small  critics  would  do 
w  11  to  remember  that  manj  kmds  of  eiiors  are  only  possi- 
ble to  great  souls,  and  that  the  very  circumstances  which  in 
their  weak  vision  render  a  work  "unfit,"  may  certify  a  most 
royal  nature  and  descent.    The  assistance  in  choice  of  books 
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furnished  by  Critics  and  Reviewers,  upon  the  whole  is  un- 
trustworthy. They  may  have  intellect  enough  to  criticize, 
but  the  preeminent  quality  needed  to  their  vocation  is 
Christian  love  to  the  neighbor.  The  .primary  office  of  a 
critic  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think,  to  detect  imperfections. 
That  is  a  very  shallow  mind  which  seeks  to  distinguish  itself 
by  fecility  in  finding  errors,  trying  to  make  superior  ones 
appear  stupid.  "The  first  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  create 
happiness  where  it  may  be  done  feithfuUy,  and  to  shrink 
from  giving  pain  where  it  can  honeetly  be  avoided."  Stead- 
fastly to  adhere  to  this,  the  highest  principle  of  criticism, 
requires,  however,  too  noble  a  nature  to  be  met  with  fre- 
quently, "A  true  critic,"  says  Addison,  "ought  to  dwell 
upon  esceUences  rather  than  defects;  to  discover  tiie  con- 
cealed beauties  of  a  writer;  and  communicate  to  the  world 
such  things  as  are  worth  its  observation."  The  rule  applies 
universally.  Rightly  to  comprehend  and  estimate  things, 
whether  in  Art,  literature  or  nature,  we  must  train  ourselves 
to  admiration  of  Excellence.  The  contrary  course  serves 
only  to  blind  and  darken.  He  who  does  not  strive  to  rise 
above  nature,  wUl  sink  below  it.  Finally,  let  our  favorite 
subject  of  study  be  what  it  may,  we  should  above  all  things 
take  care  not  to  restrict  our  reading  too  much  to  particular 
themes  or  particular  authors.  "Preserve  proportion  in  yoiir 
reading,"  says  Dr.  Arnold.  "Keep  your  view  of  men  and 
things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it,  a  mixed  knowledge  is 
not  a  superficial  one.  As  far  as  it  goes,  tiie  views  it  supplies 
are  true;  whereas  he  who  reads  in  one  class  of  writers  only, 
contracts  views  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and 
which  are  not  only  narrow,  but  false," 

173.  Solicitude  for  food,  or  hunger,  and  the  appeasing  it 
legitimately  and  discreetly,  are  thus  the  inseparable  signs 
and  attestations  of  health  and  vigor  in  the  life  of  the  spirit 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  body.    Where  thei-e  's  no  desire  for 
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f    d  th  t  J  ym     t        11         th    I    pp  eat  man 

1     i    1   1  w   1     lyh      1      I  th    1       phy      If    dand 
jtlfd     A        tatq     t       m         self       m     IJon 
hidli       htistllptt        f         md         1  ding 
I  tl    th       t  11    t    1       1  tl       ff  t       1  f     It       t  wtrds 
t,  1  t  w     1    bt      t  d  I  th    t     ■irds 

tl  1    f  G  1—  d     h     IS  pp  1 1   f     the 

fea  t     f  ?      M     m  y  t     h  mself 

enough.  As  the  meals  we  made  m  our  youth  avail  no- 
thing to  the  renewal  of  our  bodies  of  to-day,  so,  if  we  would 
live  spiritually,  we  must  perpetually  feed  the  soul.  Irre- 
spectively of  new  truths,  how  much  of  what  we  acquired  in 
years  goue  by,  imperceptibly  slides  away,  and  needs  to  be 
reclaimed  I  "  The  ideas,  like  the  children  of  our  youth,"  as 
Locke  beautiftilly  observes,  "  often  die  before  us,  and  our 
minds  not  seldom  represent  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching, where,  though  the  brass  and  marble  remain,  the 
inscriptions  are  effaced,  and  the  imagery  is  mouldered  away. 
The  pictures  in  our  minds  are  drawing  in  fading  colors,  and 
if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear."  Hence 
the  importance  of  surrounding  ourselves  with  what  is  beau- 
tiful, as  fer  as  lies  in  our  power,  so  as  to  keep  those  ideas  as 
much  as  possible  from  decay.  Hazlitt  has  said  somewhere 
of  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  female,  with  a  noble  counte- 
nance, that  it  seems  as  if  an  unhandsome  action  would  be 
impossible  in  its  presence.  Most  men  of  any  refinement 
must  have  felt  the  truth  and  force  of  this  sentiment;  it 
helps  us  to  understand  the  importance  of  having  beautiful 
pictures,  statues,  models,  and  other  works  of  art,  round 
about  us  in  our  daily  sitting-rooms,  so  that  correspondent 
ideas  may  be  continually  excited,  ideas  of  opposite  nature 
repulsed,  and  old  thoughts  kept  alive.  As  famishing  men 
feed  upon  what  is  nearest,  so  does  the  hungry  soul  upon 
what  is  close  at  hand,  thus  possibly  upon  eml  things,  if  we 
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omit  to  encircle  it  with  good.  Hence,  too,  wc  may  see  tlie 
importauce  of  keeping  our  hooks  witliin  sight,  instead  of  in 
ft  book-case  upstairs. 

174,  After  the  correapondence  of  physical  feeding  with 
intellectual  feeding,  as  regards  the  general  principle,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  close  is  that  which  suhsbts  between 
the  two  principal  sp&des  of  spiritual  food,  or  books  and  ob- 
jective nature.  As  there  is  a  "  book  of  nature,"  so  in  a 
good  library  are  there  "waving  woods  and  pastures  ever 
new."  Books,  regarded  in  tlieir  highest  and  truest  light, 
are  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  gardens.  Gardens  indeed 
they  ara  We  do  not  quit  nature  when  from  walking  in 
tlie  fields  we  step  into  our  study;  we  only  enf«r  into  anotlier 
presence  of  nature.  We  niuet  not  suppose  that  because  in 
dictionaries  nature  is  the  contrary  to  art,  there  is  nature 
only  where  art  has  not  been  superadded.  As  in  ■winter, 
though  the  forests  be  bare  and  the  birds  mute,  tbe  delights 
of  the  true  lover  of  the  country  are  nevertheless  not  decidu- 
ous till  the  spring;  so  where  there  is  solid  affection  for  truth 
and  loveliness,  no  place  is  empty  of  nature,  but  simply  filled 
after  another  manner.  The  only  difference  a  soul  so  ani- 
mated is  conscious  of,  is  that  while  summer  is  more  pecu- 
liarly the  time  to  feel,  and  winter  to  tliink,  the  fields  and 
the  library  ai-e  their  happiest  arenas  respectively.  Books 
teach  us  to  understand  nature ;  nature,  in  turn,  teaches  us 
how  to  understand  books.  So  animated,  going  into  rural 
paths  is  readvnig.  When  GEoethe's  exempiar,  Kleist,  was 
aaked  why  so  fijnd  of  lonely  country  vralks,  "  I  go,"  said  he, 
"  hunting  for  images."  Similarly,  when  we  tread  our  "duke- 
dom large  enough,"  we  find  in  its  immortal  voices  that  be- 
nign, medicinal  tranquility,  without  which.  Life  is  a  thing 
ive  hear  of,  but  never  truly  feel.  For,  as  said  before,  we  he- 
come  conscious  of  Life  in  the  degree  timt  our  minds,  though 
at  work,  are  in  repose — not  unemployed,  but  at  case  and 
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peacePtl,  Work  and  repose  are  not  antagonistic ;  they  are 
esuAi  other's  complement.  The  grandest  workings  of  nature 
are  precisely  those  which  present  to  us,  along  with  move- 
ment, the  sublimest  pictures  of  tranquility,  as  the  roll  of  the 
sea,  the  circling  of  the  constellations  lound  the  pole.  Great 
workers,  or  those  who  mo^t  largely  realize  life,  are  always 
at  rest  They  accomplish  so  lou'h  because  they  have 
learned  the  secret  of  tianqudity  Fiee  from  those  conten- 
tions of  spirit  which  most  men  allow  to  distract  them  from 
tlie  true  ends  and  prerogatives  of  life,  the  tranquil  find  the 
time  and  the  opportuDity  which  the  mass  of  mankind  so 
loudly  complain  that  they  have  Tiot.  Like  the  calm-flowmg 
river,  they  reflect  every  tree  and  cloud,  while  the  hrawUng 
and  troubled  stream  shows  not  a  single  picture.  It  is  the 
tranquil  who  truly  "  inherit  the  earth." 

175.  Good  hooka,  like  nature,  at  once  alleviate  care,  re- 
press the  insurgency  of  evil  passions,  and  encour^;e  and 
animate  the  amiable.  "When  I  come  into  my  library," 
said  HeinsiuB,  "  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amidst  so  many 
divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  such 
sweet  content,  tliat  I  pity  all  those  great  and  rich  who  know 
not  this  happiness."  "  These  friends  of  mine,"  writes  Pe- 
trarch, "  regard  the  pleasures  of  the  world  as  the  supreme 
good.  They  are  ignorant  of  my  resources.  I  have  &iends, 
whose  society  is  delightful  to  me ;  persons  of  all  countries 
and  all  ages,  distinguished  in  war,  in  councO,  and  in  letters. 
Easy  to  live  with,  always  at  my  command,  they  come  at 
my  call,  and  return  when  I  desire  them ;  they  are  never  out 
of  humor,  and  they  answer  all  my  questions  with  readiness. 
Some  present  before  me,  in  review,  the  events  of  past  ages ; 
others  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  nature ;  these  teach  me 
how  to  live,  and  those  how  to  die ;  these  dispel  my  melan- 
choly by  their  mirth,  and  amuse  me  by  their  sallies  of  wit, 
and  some  there  are  who  prepare  ray  sou!  to  sufFer  everything. 
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to  desire  notliing,  and  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
itself.  As  a  reward  of  such  services,  they  require  only  a 
comer  of  my  iittle  house,  where  they  may  be  safely  shel- 
tered from  the  depredations  of  their  enemies."  But  to  enjoy 
such  friends,  which  is  to  enjoy  literature,  we  must,  as  in 
order  to  love  nature  permanently,  begin  early.  He  who 
would  long  remain  a  man,  must  early  begin  to  be  one. 
Whatever  affluence  of  intellect  we  may  enjoy  in  riper  life, 
we  owe  not  so  much  to  the  acquisitions  purely  of  manhood, 
as  to  the  euccessively  renewed  and  re-invigorated  impressions 
of  boyhood.  Growing  up  with  such  dispositions,  old  age 
itself  lives  in  serene  entlmsiasm,  and  like  the  old  man  in 
Chaucer,  who  had  nothing  hoar  about  him  but  his  locks,  is 
adolescent  to  the  last. 

Though  I  be  hoar,  I  fare  as  doth  a  tree 
That  bloBmeth  ere  the  fruit  y-woxen  ha ; 
The  bloamy  tree  ia  neither  drie  ne  ded ; 
1  feel  me  nowhere  hoar  hut  on  my  hed ; 
Mine  harl«  and  all  my  limmes  ben  as  green 
As  laurel  through  the  year  is  for  to  seen. 

To  carry,  aa  somewhere  remarked  by  Coleridge,  the  feelings 
of  childhood  into  the  powers  of  manhood,  to  combine  the 
child's  sense  of  wonder  and  novelty  with  sights  and  experi- 
ences which  every  day  for  perhaps  half  a  century  has  ren- 
dered familiar — and  to  which  achievement  wise  mental 
culture  alone  is  needful— is  assuredly,  after  virtue,  the 
greatest  triumph  of  life.  We  often  bear  o?  fine  boys.  The 
finest  of  all  boys  is  the  fine  old  boy,  he  who  has  obeyed  the 
poet's  great  command.  Keep  true  to  the  dream  of  your 
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176.  While  the  axiom  that  "  Life  is  Love"  verifies  ifself 
in  the  manner  sot  forth,  there  is  involved  in  it  another  aod 
yet  higher  truth.  Love  is  a  word  of  many  different  senses. 
Lowest  is  the  physical :  the  middle  one  is  that  wherein  it 
denotes  the  ruling  desire  of  a  man,  the  disposition  of  the  will 
which  is  predominant  with  him,  and  which  may  or  may  not 
be  in  concord  with  the  intellect;  highest  is  the  sense  wherein, 
it  denotes  the  energy,  in  a  happy  and  beautifiil  direction,  of 
the  entire  spiritual  nature,  or  the  intellect  and  affections  com- 
bined. (See  page  259.)  This  last  thus  applies  to  and  denotes 
the  rdigiouB  state  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  blossomiug  of  our 
humanity,  and  of  which  Love  is  the  essential  characteristic. 
The  development  and  marriage  of  the  intellect  and  affections 
is  at  once  the  great  .duty  and  the  blessedness  of  our  being, 
and  thus  our  highest  Life.  The  perfection  of  human  nature 
is  when  these  two  are  conjoined,  as  man  and  wife,  in  even 
and  lovely  flow.  As  a  happy  marriage  is  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  state  of  existence  that  can  be  attained,  as 
regards  the  social  relations  of  mankind;  so  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  state  of  the  soul  is  when  the  affections  delight 
in  what  the  intellect  says  is  right  and  true;  and  when  the 
intellect  (always  referring  itself  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
standard;,  commends  what  the  heart  inclines  to.  To  be  so 
disponed  towards  each  other,  is  to  live  in  conjugal  amity, 
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which  is  pure  and  unchangeable  Love,  and  thus  true  and 
perfect.  Lift,  Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  only  the  psrjedum 
of  human  nature;  it  is  the  only  one  proper  to  be  designated 
human  nature,  and  only  where  it  is  present  is  man  in  his 
natural  state.  All  lower  conditions  are  Mwnatural.  It  is 
important  to  observe  this,  because  people  are  apt  to  call  the 
life  of  savages  the  natural  state  of  man;  a  mode  of  speaking, 
unless  merely  intended  to  signify  ignorance  of  the  arts, 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  reason  and  analogy.  No  one 
would  say  that  a  tree  was  in  its  natural  state  when,  through 
adverse  circumstances,  it  was  stunted  and  barren.  Nature 
is  Excellence ;  anything  tliat  is  not  excellent  is  want  of,  or 
departure  from  nature.  The  natural  state  of  the  tree  is 
when  it  is  appareled  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  opu- 
lence of  fruit  which  it  is  capable  of;  and  the  natural  state 
of  man  is  when  the  intellect  and  affections  unite  before  the 
altar  of  the  law  of  God,  which  is  to  engage  in  pure  and 
faithful  love.  If  either  of  these  great  spiritual  powers  un- 
duly predominate,  error,  and  therefore  unhappincss,  neces- 
sarily ensues.  Apart  from  the  tendency  there  may  arise 
towards  moral  wrong,  if  the  heart  hold  too  great  power,  in- 
stead of  religion  there  is  fanaticism;  if  the  head  be  too  mas- 
terful, there  is  rationalism.  Regarded  as  a  being  adapted 
for  society,  man,  it  may  be  a<3ded,  is  in  a  much  more  "natu- 
ral" state  when  he  is  living  civilized  in  a  town  than  when 
ignorantly  vegctatbg  in  the  wilderness.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  genuine  natural  lift  is  in  reality  that  which  we 
mistakenly  call  "artificial"  life. 

177.  Religion  is  the  feeling  and  exercise  of  such  love,  and 
the  primary  purpose  of  all  true  religious  culture  is  to  induce, 
or  rather  to  renew  it;  for  the  spiritual  declension  which  was 
the  loss  of  Eden  was  no  other  than  the  estrangement  of  the 
affections  from  their  affianced  partner,  and  until  these  he- 
iiume  reconciled,  the  heavenly  garden  cannot  be  re-entered. 
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The  end  of  religious  culture  is  threefold;  namely,  to  recon- 
cile man  to  God,  to  reconcUe  him  to  nature,  to  reconcile  him 
to  himself.  The  first  is  the  final  and  crowning  object,  but 
the  laat  is  its  indispensable  ground-work.  The  practical 
beginning  must  always  be  made  in  man's  own  bosom,  and 
the  sign  and  certificate  of  the  truthMness  and  efficacy  of  a 
given  system  of  religious  culture,  is  the  degree  in  which  this 
lovely  harmony  is  reestablished.  There  is  no  religion  which 
can  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  heart,  and  none  which 
comes  solely  from  the  head.  There  ia  none  which  is  only 
Faith,  and  none  which  ia  only  Works.  However  grand  and 
i  the  perceptions  of  the  understanding,  if  the  heart 
1  to  cany  them  out,  still  there  is  no  religion. 
Neither  is  there  any  if  the  intellect  have  nothing  to  proffer 
to  the  affections,  or  only  what  is  unworthy.  For  in  the  one 
case,  instead  of  love,  there  is  variance;  and  in  the  other, 
though  there  is  a  bride,  there  is  no  husband;  or  if  the  ideas 
be  selfish  and  sensual,  a  husband  with  whom  true  love  can- 
not grow  up,  Man  cannot  be  virtuous  in  his  heart,  if  be 
do  not  know  in  his  head  what  virtue  is;  we  cannot  love  that 
which  we  are  ignorant  of.  This  takes  us  to  another  great 
truth;  namely,  that  as  there  is  no  virtue  unconnected  with 
God,  or  underived  from  him,  or  intelligible  except  by  refer- 
ence to  him,  a  right  intellectual  conception  of  God  is  the 
very  foundation  of  true  religion,  and  thence  of  all  genuine 
life.  How  gratefiil  should  we  be  that  no  conception  is  more 
readily  accessible!  We  have  but  to  think  of  the  examples 
set  by  Him  "in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead, 
bodily."  Striving  to  imitate  these  examples,  makes  the 
difference  between  religion  rightly  so  called,  and  mere  men- 
tal acq^uiescence  in  a  particular  scheme  of  religious  doctrine. 
Religion  is  to  live  a  doctrine,  not  simply  to  believe  in  one: 
and  the  best  doctrine  a  man  can  live  is  the  life  of  Christ. 
He  who  most  practises  this,  is  the  most  truly  religious.     Tt- 
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does  not  follow  that  defective  knowledge  of  God,  or  a  wrong 
iatellectual  conception  of  him,  is  a  man's  destruction.  Men 
are  not  saved  or  lost  by  what  they  Hdnk,  but  by  what  they 
do.  The  essence  of  reli^on  is  a  God-fearing  and  devotional 
spirit,  and  no  man  is  rejected  who  acts  faithfully  and  sin- 
cerely up  to  that  which  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  true. 
He  who  can  pray,  honestly  and  silently,  and  feel  his  prayers 
answered,  is  no  stranger  to  the  heavenly  fold,  however  im- 
perfect and  erroneous  may  be  his  ideas.  The  peculiar  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  intelligent  religious  man  is,  that  he  is 
continually  aspiring  after  a  larger  knowledge  of  his  God.  A 
true  Christian  is  never  satisfied  until  he  kno^vs  his  Maker 
and  Saviour  more  accurately  than  any  object  of  his  senses. 
Unpossessed  of  religious  life,  man  only  half  lives.  No  mat- 
ter what  intelligence,  and  teaming,  and  love  of  nature  there 
may  ho,  no  matter  what  health  of  body,  what  aptitude  for 
pleasures  of  sense,  what  money  and  opportunity  wherewith 
to  procure  them ;  wanting  the  true,  high  life  of  the  soul, 
existence  is  but  sapless  and  inanimate,  and  all  things  no 
more  than  what  the  poet  calls  the  imaginary  wife  of  the 
bachelor,  <poxJ'Ov  napayxdhaiia,  "a  cold  armftil."*  With 
it,  science,  literature,  love  of  Bature,  as  we  have  seen,  make 
our  experience  long  and  beautifiil,  but  there  are  hours  when 
ail  are  vanity,  and  wretched  is  he  who  then  has  no  higher 
solace  to  take  refuge  in.  Looking  on  how  much  some  men 
•possess — some  in  the  material  world,  some  in  the  intellectual 
— we  are  often  inclined  to  envy  them.  Coidd  we  look  into 
their  hearts,  and  see  how  little  of  their  property  they  enjoy, 
for  want  of  this  life,  when  the  sorrows  of  our  mortal  pil- 
grimage come  thick  and  heavy,  we  should  be  more  disposed 
to  pity  them.  Ail  wisdom  and  philosophy  resolve  into  this 
cne  simple  principle,  that  the  happiness  of  intelligent  crea- 


*  Lycophron.     Casfflaiidra,  113. 
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tuias  depends  upon   tlio  development  of  tiieir  moral  anJ 
religious  nature. 

178.  These  two  classes  of  the  religiouSj  namely,  those  with 
whom  Life  or  Love  is  uppermost,  and  those  with  whom 
Belief,  are  the  only  real  sects  or  parties  of  the  religioua 
world.  Otter  differences  are  but  superficial  and  temporal. 
Every  church  and  denomination  has  ita  proportion  of  them ; 
every  man  is  either  an  avio  or  a  eredo,  and  society  suffers  or 
prospers  according  as  the  <yredos  or  the  amos  hold  mjst 
power.  In  the  amoa  chiefly  originate  measures  of  social 
reform  and  improvement.  From  the  credos  come  most  pail; 
of  tJie  discouragements  and  obstructions  which  they  meet 
with ;  for  the  credos  think  that  their  creed  is  the  incarnation 
and  consolidation  of  all  possible  truth,  and  that  "  reforms" 
are  only  disguised  attacks  upon  it  Hence  they  are  prone 
also  to  condemn  all  rival  corporations  of  credos,  and  to  work 
diligently  at  procuring  proselytes  to  their  own.  The  amos, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  they  make  religion  to  consist  in  good- 
ness and  love,  care  little  to  quarrel  about  dogmas ;  they  try 
rather  to  promote  peace  and  happiness.  They  believe, 
nevertheless,  and  quite  as  reverently  and  firmly  as  the  o'edos 
do;  the  diiference  is  that  the  avws  use  iheir  belief  as  a 
means,  while  the  credos  stand  still  m  it  as  a  finality.  The 
credos,  in  lilse  manner,  also  love,  but  for  the  most  part  their 
affection  is  all  "given  to  heaven,"  wherein  they  find  excuse 
for  loving  nobody  on  earth.  Church  and  chapel  they  visit 
punctually,  but 'the  fatherless  and  the  widow  they  care  little 
to  interfere  with :  these  come  to  the  province  of  the  amos. 
Hence,  untU  we  know  pretty  certainly  whether  a  man  is  an 
omo  or  a  eredo,  in  regard  to  the  sect  be  is  identified  with, 
the  mere  name  of  his  sect  supplies  not  the  least  clue  to  hia 
religious  quality.  Unitarians  are  just  as  likely  to  be  wnioa 
as  High  Churchmen  who  fight  duels,  live  luxuriously  and 
wantonly,  and  heap  up  treasures,  not  for  heaven.     Quit's  as 
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likely  to  be  merely  credos  are  those  who  rant  and  stamp, 
and  have  spii-itual  hysterics,  proclaiming  their  conversion, 
and  its  day  and  hour,  as  if  that  could  be  effected  in  a  mo- 
ment which  is  coextensive  and  concurrent  with  one's  whole 
life.  From  the  mere  holding  of  a  doctrine,  in  short,  little 
can  be  predicated,  nor  are  the  names  of  the  doctrines  them- 
selves truly  descriptive.  "Tell  me  a  man's  creed  and  I 
know  where  to  look  for  liim,  but  I  have  still  to  inquire  what 
are  bis  morals.  Tell  me,  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  he  is  a 
man  of  justice,  charity,  and  love,  and  I  have  no  occasion  to 
ask  whether  he  be  religious."  The  credo,  as  to  his  mental 
character,  is  well  described  by  Morris.  "  It  is  possible,"  he 
says,  "  to  be  delighted  with  a  doctrine,  and  yet  have  no  just 
conception  of  its  practical  bearings ;  to  revel  in  the  thought 
of  a  blessing,  and  yet  not  discern  its  force  as  a  moral  mo- 
tive; to  have  an  intense  admiration  of  the  principles  of 
equity  and  iove,  and  yet  be  a  stranger  to  both  the  theory 
and  the  practice  of  them  in  the  varied  relations  of  life  and 
the  world."  (Eeligion  and  Business,  p.  ,6.)  The  highest 
idea  of  the  religious  man  is  plainly  that  which  is  sought 
after  by  the  amos.  A  true  reverence  of  divine  sanctities 
proves  itself  by  an  equal  reverence  of  human  sanctities. 

179.  Men  often  suppose,  that  to  i-ise  into  the  religious 
life,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  withdraw  from  intercourse 
with  the  world  of  secular  things.  Not  so.  It  is  realized 
better  in  society  than  in  the  hermitage;  and  the  world,  in- 
stead of  being  closed  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  acquires  new 
interest  and  value;  it  manifests  power  even  to  amend  ua. 
"Use  the  world,"  is  the  doctrine  of  purity.  To  forsake  it, 
is  ungratefiil  to  God  and  prejudicial  to  our  best  interests. 
The  truly  religious  man  cannot  see  how  it  is  a  proof  of 
piety  to  emasculate  his  natural  instincts.  He  knows  how  to 
be  both  "merry  and  wise,"  and  that  it  is  religious  to  be  so. 
Those  who  make  destruction  of  the  common  affections  of  our 
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nature  the  eonditioii  of  rising  to  God,  confound  am  with 
abus^e,  wUl  witli  wilfulness.  The  value  and  importauce  of 
the  sensuous  life  are  such  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
rate. The  evil  consists  in  daytng  in  it,  or  rather  in  neglects 
ing  to  engraft  upon  it  a  higher  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
spirit  of  religion  hostile  to  cheerful  enjoyment  of  the  world. 
Dissipation  and  unlawfiil  pleasures  unquestionably  it  pro 
hibits,  and  also  that  unlawful  degree  of  attachment  to  plea^ 
sures  in  themselves  pure  and  innocent  which  withdraws  the 
attention  from  the  fulfillment  of  duty.  But  it  never  seeks  to 
forbid  pleasure,  or  to  demand  the  renunciation  of  anything 
that  it  is  of  real  advantage  to  us  to  possess,  however  intensely 
secular.  Pleasure  in  every  form,  is  good  in  itself.  It  is  the 
sweet  allurement  with  which  God,  the  a!!-wise,  and  the  all- 
good,  surrounds  useful  things  and  needful  acts,  in  order  that 
we  may  seek  and  perform  them.  It  is  not  pleasure  which 
corrupts  men,  but  men  who  corrupt  pleasure;  rightly  re- 
garded, it  leads  men,  not  aviay  from,  God  and  religion,  but 
totoarda  them;  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  sun  and  stars, 
which  never  tempted  and  diverted  men  to  that  idolatry  we 
read  of,  but  began  to  be  worshiped  only  when  men  were 
idolaters  already.  In  becoming  religious,  in  fact,  so  fer 
from  losing  anything,  we  gain,  and  often  where  least  ex- 
pected. Nature,  art,  science,  poetry,  music,  shape  a  very 
different  experience  to  the  religious  and  fo  the  non-religious, 
No  man  can  perceive  their  more  excellent  beauties  unless 
he  give  his  heart  to  what  is  beautiftil  morally.  As  light  and 
heat  come  together  in  the  sunbeam,  so,  as  a  law,  do  elevated 
intellectual  perceptions  connect  themselves  with,  virtue  of 
desire  and  deed.  Xlhi  charitas,  ihi  elariim.  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  is  a  promise  ap- 
plying to  this  world  no  less  than  to  the  next;  for  to  "see" 
God,  is  to  be  sensible  of  His  immediate  presence,  and  this 
depends  on  no  outward  change,  no  shifting  in    time   and 
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place,  but  on  adaptation  of  one's  heart.  So  with  the  glorious 
promise  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  Whatever 
kind  of  cosmological  fulfillment  it  maybe  intended  to  have, 
and  whatever  deep  spiritual  meanings  may  be  enclosed  in 
it,  it  is  a  promise  realized  by  every  man  who  looks  forth 
upon  the  universe  with  the  eyes  and -heart  of  religion. 
"When  in  the  65th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  our  Lord  says  in  refer- 
ence to  his  advent  to  those  who  seek  him, — "I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,"  he  means,  as  the  event  proves, 
not  that  he  literally  reconstructs  the  world  and  sky,  but 
that  by  filling  the  soul  with  his  divine  love,  it  sees  every- 
thing after  a  more  admirable  manner.  If,  therefore,  a  man 
would  read  creation  in  its  fullness, — if  he  would  thoroughly 
appreciate  what  nature  and  art  have  to  offer,  his  best  prepa^ 
ration  is  observance  of  the  'precepts  of  faith  to  God  and 
charity  to  the  neighbor.  "To  know  nature,  thou  must  be 
true  to  nature.  To  be  true  to  nature,  thou  muit  live  look- 
ing forever  to  the  mighty  Spirit  who  presides."*  Nature 
has  been  weli  said  to  have  an  exhausUess  meaning;  but  it  is 
a  meaning  to  be  rightly  seen  and  heard  only  by  him  who 
strives,  ceaselessly  and  prayerfully,  to  become  all  that  the 
Divine  image  and  likeness  is  capable  of  becoming,  which  is, 
in  fact,  to  become  human  and  religious.  Human  nature  is 
like  a  microscope;  every  step  in  its  regeneration  is  an  addi- 
tional lens,  enabling  us  to  see  more  beautifully  and  pro- 
foundly. "As  we  become  more  truly  human,"  says  an  ami- 
able writer,  "the  world  becomes  to  us  more  truly  divine. 
Light  from  heaven  must  beam  upon  the  world  within,  be- 
fore the  outward  works  of  God  will  appear  in  the  perfection 
of  beauty.  It  is  only  when  reason  has  acquired  motive  to 
look  beyond  outward  sight,  and  is  enabled  to  dwell  on  a 
brighter  futurity,  that  the  present  world  becomes  fulJy  sig- 

*   Panttiea,  or  the  Spirit  of  Nature,  by  Eobevt  Hunt,  p.  24. 
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nificant."*  Reli^on  is  tlie  green  mountain-slope  which 
commands  the  incomparable  view.  Blessed  are  they  who 
find  it.  As  the  light  we  admire  on  the  discs  of  the  moon 
and  planets  is  not  their  own,  but  tlie  sun's,  so  the  beauty  of 
outward  nature  is  from  heaven  through  hnmaBity.  Form 
can  only  be  duly  estimated  when  we  are  capable  of  sympa- 
thizing with  the  spirit:  no  man  can  go  further  than  his  own 
measure;  the  small  and  weak  therefore  no  further  than  the 
small  and  weak:  only  from  the  height  of  our  own  nature 
can  we  see  tlie  height  of  oth&-i'  nature,  or  of  the  world's; 
some  men  see  no  beauty  in  the  Venus.  To  be  a  physiogno- 
mist therefore,  in  regard  either  t«  the  face  of  nature  or  the 
fece  of  man,  needs  first  that  we  be  great-souled ;  else  we  can- 
not possibly  compass  the  greatness  of  that  we  contemplate. 
No  bad,  conceited,  or  affected  man  can  ever  be  a  physiogno- 
mist; Nature  and  the  soul  are  things  altogether  beyond  his 
grasp.  The  whole  matter  is  contained  in  the  ancient  canon 
that  every  scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  spirit 
which  sent  it  forth; — a  canon  so  essentially  fundamental  in 
philosophy,  that  evei'y  fresh  acknowledgment  seems  an  un- 
conscious echo  of  those  hefore.  "In  order,"  says  Plotinus, 
"  to  direct  the  view  aright,  it  behooves  that  the  beholder  shall 
make  himself  congenerous  and  similar  to  the  object  beheld. 
Kever  could  the  eye  have  beheld  the  sun,  had  not  its  own  es- 
sence heen  soliform  (i.  e.  pre-eonflgured  to  light  by  a  similarity 
of  essence  with  that  of  light) ;  neither  can  a  soul  not  beauti- 
fid  attain  to  an  understanding  of  beauty. "f  What  but  an 
expansion  of  this,  is  that  delicious  little  book.  The  Muiistry 
of  the  Beautiful?!:     "The  thickest  night  cannot  veil  the 

'^  The  uee  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind,  by  Dr.  Mopre, 
p.  162. 

t  Ennea<3  1,  Book  0,  "Of  tlie  Beaiitiftil."  (Page  57,  F  G.  Ed. 
Fioini.) 

X  Bj  H.  J.  Skek.     1852. 
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beauty  and  mystery  of  nature  one-tenth  part  so  effectually 
as  a  low  moral  state.  Divinest  forms  ia  vain  present  them- 
Belves  to  eyes  whose  mechanism  communicates  with  no  le- 
cipient  soul.  Beauty  without  is  the  reflection  of  love  and 
obedience  within.  To  the  true  worshiper  nature  exhibits 
beauty  and  sublimity,  where  to  the  irreverent  is  barrenness 
and  vacuity.  Two  men  may  live  on  the  same  spot,  one 
dwelling  in  an  Eden  garden,  sparkling  with  fountains, 
odorous  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  full  of  celestial  sounds, 
while  the  other  is  in  a  desert,  the  abode  of  uncleanness  Eind 
desolation.  In  proportion  as  a  man  developes  beauty  within, 
does  he  find  it  without."  Emerson  follows  in  words  of 
gold: — "The  problem,"  says  he,  "of  restoring  to  the  world 
original  and  eternal  beauty,  is  solved  by  the  redemption  of 
the  soul.  The  ruin  or  the  blank  that  we  see  in  nature  is  in 
our  own  eye.  The  axis  of  vision  is  not  coincident  with  the 
axis  of  things,  and  so  they  appear  not  transparent,  but 
opaque.  The  reason  why  the  world  lacks  unity  is,  that  man 
is  disunited  from  himself.  A  life  in  harmony  with  nature,  the 
love  of  truth  and  virtue,  will  purge  the  eyes  to  understand 
her  text,  so  that  the  world  shall  be  to  us  an  open  book,  and 
every  form  significant  of  its  hidden  life  and  final  cause." 
Thus  eloquently  and  variedly  is  it  testified  that  in  the  degree 
that  we  become  sensible  of  the  charms  of  virtue,  our  hearts 
open  to  the  true  seeing  of  those  that  are  physical;  in  other 
words,  that  a  man's  opinion  of  the  world  is  always  in. pro- 
portion to  his  own  comeliness.  All  who  do  see  the  world 
from  such  a  stand-point  are  Poets.  To  become  virtuous 
is  to  open  the  eyes  to  poetic  sights ;  and  conversely,  before  a 
man  can  be  a  poet,  or  at  all  events,  a  true  and  great  poet, 
ne  must  have  a  loving  and  religious  heart.*     An  immoral 


*  Almost  ft  truism,  from  iJie  variety  of  autliors  in  whioli  tliia 
idea  may  be  found  expressed ;  its  earlieet  occurrence  appears  to  lj«  in 
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genius  ls  no  genius,  simply  a  man  of  talent.  Such  an  one 
was  Lord  Byron.  Slialispcre,  on  the  otlier  hand,  was  of 
the  highest  moral  purity,  therefore  capable  of  all  the  func- 
tions and  rewards  of  poetry  in  the  completeat  signification 
of  the  word.  "The  profundity  and  simplicity  of  his  poeti- 
cal view  of  life,"  as  Ulrici  finely  remarks,  "was  simply  on 
this  account  suhlime  tind  profound,  because  it  woe  Christian, 
and  Christian  also,  even  because  it  was  suhlime  and  pro- 
found.'"" Not  that  Poetry  and  Religion  are  in  any  way 
synonymous  or  convertible.  Delighting  "to  sit  under  the 
boughs  of  poetry,  and  to  be  washed  by  the  surging  waves 
of  music,"  religion  still  carefully  distinguishes  itself  from 
them.  The  one  implies  faith  in  a  Saviour,  the  other  simply 
love  for  a  Creator. 

180.  To  realize  these  things,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man 
should  be  always  thinking  about  what  ia  spiritual  and  reli- 
gious, any  more  than  that  he  should  quit  the  world  of  sen- 
suous enjoyment.  Doing  so,  he  could  not  properly  address 
himself  to  the  details  of  his  secular  duties;  but  he  should 
always  have  his  mind  governed  by  what  is  religious.  Keli- 
gion  does  not  consist  in  forever  busying  one's  self  with  reli- 
gious ideas,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  but  in  letting  our 
knowledge  of  what  is  right,  color  and  ensoul  whatever  we 
do.  Unhappily,  in  many  minds,  it  has  been  made  to  con- 
sist too  much  in  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies, 
acknowledging  God  at  stated  hoiu^,  speaking  on  given  sub- 
jects in  a  certain  way;  to  be,  in  a  word,  not  what  in  its 

Strabo,  about  the  middle  of  his  first  book.  (P.  17,  Ed.  Cassaubon, 
1620.) 

*  Shakspere'a  Dramatic  Art,  and  hia  relation  to  Calderon  and 
Gioethe,  p.  x.  See  also  p.  118.  Those  foolish  people  wbo  are  better 
able  to  see  ignorance  and  impiety  in  Shaltspere,  than  wisdom  and 
virtue,  are  proyided  in  tlie  pages  wMeli  follow,  with  tlii;  completest 
explanations  to  be  desired. 
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purity  it  really  is — a  temper,  but  a  purmU.  The  consequence 
is  that  to  a  great  extent  it  is  shut  up  in  the  church  at  the 
close  of  service,  and  left  there  till  Sunday  comes  round 
again.  The  weeS-days  are  the  true  periods  for  religious 
action,  which,  rightly  understood,  is  doing  as  we  would  be 
done  by,  and  performing  acts  of  Christian  usefulness ;  "while 
Sunday,  in  the  proper  idea  of  it,  is  a  day  for  receiving  aiid 
communicating  specific  instruction  in  sacred  things,  and 
joining  with  our  brethren  in  the  externals  of  ritual  worship. 
If  it  h&  possible  to  carry  pride,  selfishness,  avarice,  oheerftil- 
ness,  diligence,  into  the  execution  of  our  daUy  work,  it  is 
quite  as  competent  to  us  to  carry  into  it  a  religious  apirir, 
without  which,  in  tact,  religious  action  is  merely  show.  Two 
things  are  greatly  to  be  distrusted  in  regard  to  religion — an 
inactive  profession,  and  rigor  and  multitude  of  ceremonials, 
which  latter,  with  the  truly  religious,  are  nevertheless  ob- 
served, and  even  more  sedulously,  only  with  this  distinction, 
that  they  are  without  advertisement  to  the  world.  "  True 
religion,"  as  Charles  Lamb  tells  us,  "  prescribes  a  kind  of 
grace,  not  only  before  meals,  but  before  settbg  out  for  a 
pleasant  walk,  for  a  moonlight  ramble,  for  a  pleasant  meet 
ing;  a  grace  before  reatling  any  author  that  delights  us."* 

181.  Being  the  highest  kind  of  hfe,  the  Religious  is  that 
to  which  Scripture  chiefly  alludes.  Jesus,  in  particular, 
rarely  speaks  of  man's  animal,  organic  life ;  he  concerns 
himseif  with  what  vitalizes  the  soul,  and  introduces  it  to 
immortality  in  heaven.  When  life  in  the  sense  of  the 
future  state  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  it  always  implies 
antecedent  religious  life  on  earth  ;  necessarily  so,  because  no 
man  can  live  in  heaven  who  has  not  first  lived  religiously 
here.  Religion  is  a  marriage  in  the  soul,  and  in  heaven 
tiiere  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage.     It  mu?' 

*  Elia,  "Grace  before  Meat." 
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be  consummated  in  this  life,  if  at  all.  No  one  who  is  ac- 
customed to  peruse  tlie  Word  of  God  attentively  is  a 
stranger  to  these  things.  For  completeness'  sake  some  few 
illustrations  may  nevertheless  be  adduced,  *'.  e.,  of  the  word 
"life,"  as  used  in  its  sense  of  the  religious.  "He  that  hath  the 
Son,  hath  lije ;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  life." 
"Keep  my  commandments  and  live."  "He  that  followeth 
after  righteousness  and  mercy  findeth  life."  "  To  be  car- 
ually-minded  is  death,  but  to  be  spiritually-minded  is  Ufe." 
"In  the  pathway  of  righteous oesss  is  life;  in  the  pathway 
thereof  there  is  no  death."  The  same  is  meant  in  all  such 
expressions  as  "enter  into  life"  "light  of  life"  "word  of 
life"  "bread  of  life;"  where  it  is  plain  that  something  is 
intended  far  higher,  fer  more  transcendental,  than  can  be 
identified  or  connected  with  mere  animal,  temporal  vitality. 
Every  auch  passage  must  of  course  be  interpreted  on  its  own 
basis  and  by  its  own  context ;  to  read  them  aright,  however, 
we  should  act  on  the  admirable  masim  of  Bishop  Heber, 
that  the  best  means  of  understanding  any  single  passage  of 
Scripture  is  to  acquire  an  intimate  and  long  acquaintance 
with  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  the  terms  used  to  denote  life  in  the  original 
languages  of  the  BibSe,  announce  on  the  very  face  of  the 
matter,  that  different  ideas  of  it  are  intended.  Thus,  in  the 
New  Testament,  while  the  animal,  temporal  life  is  called 
^oy}]-,  the  religious  life,  both  as  enjoyed  here  and  as  con- 
tinued hereafter,  is  distinguished,  almost  uniformly  as  ^fu^. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Scriptural  usages  of  the 
word  life,  will  do  well  to  consult  a  fine  old  volume,  curiously 
and  immensely  learned,  by  Richard  Erocklesby — "An  Ex- 
plication of  the  Gospel  Theism,  and  the  Divinity  of  the 
</hristian  Religion,"  Book  iv,  chap.  10,  sect.  12,  pp.  975 — ■ 
993.     (1706.) 
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182.  As  the  operations  and  phenomena  of  physical  life 
resolve  universallj'  into  MOTIOK,  so  do  those  of  the  spiritual 
life  into  Activity.  The  reason  is  that  the  soul,  like  the 
body,  and  nature  universally,  is  a  subject  of  continual 
change,  and  depends  upon  ita  changes  for  all  its  energy  and 
pleasures.  Like  the  body  again,  it  acts  both  secretly  within 
itself,  and  externally,  upon  what  environs  it.  The  exter- 
nalized activit!^  are  fulfillments  of  the  inner,  and  are  possi- 
ble only  as  effects  of  them ;  the  secret  or  interior  ones  form 
that  sleepless  life  of  desire,  memory,  and  imagination,  which 
gives  so  beautiful  an  assui-anee  that  we  are  immortal. 
Whatever  we  may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be,  ive  are  nevur  in 
reality  unoccupied ;  the  thinking  powers  and  the  affections 
may  appear  to  be  at  rest,  we  may  be  quite  unconscious  that 
they  are  otherwise,  but  they  never  cease  from  action  alto- 
gether ;  the  spiritual  heart,  like  the  physical,  is  in  ceaseless 
tlirob.  That  which  we  commonly  call  activity  is  thus  only 
pictorial,  and  but  a  part  of  what  we  effect;  the  essential 
transpires  beneath,  in  the  silent  chambers  of  the  soul,  and 
■io  restlessly  that  no  exertion  of  body  can  ever  set  forth  the 
half  of  it.  To  think  is  virtually  to  act;  so  are  to  love,  to 
hojie,  to  muse.  Men  are  not  to  be  considered  idle  because 
we  do  not  see  tl)em  incessantly  working  with  their  hands. 
That  idleness  exists  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  not  a  little 
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of  it  is  utterly  shameful ;  but  we  should  be  cautious  how  we 
charge  idleness  upon  any  man  too  hastily,  for  it  oiten  hap- 
pens that  the  idlest  to  appearance  are  precisely  those  who 
work  the  hardest.  Before  a  man  is  set  down  as  idle,  it 
should  he  asked  what  is  his  aptitude  for  seeing;  for  never 
since  the  world  began,  did  an  indolent  heart  and  mind  dwell 
in  the  same  body  with  open  eyes.  The  truly  idle  man  ia 
the  aelfish  and  unintellectual  one,  "  spinning  on  liis  own 
axis  in  the  dark."  Still,  it  is  by  the  vigor  and  effectiveness 
with  which  this  essential  activity  of  the  soul  is  played  forth 
into  the  world  around  that  it  is  to  be  estimated  ;  and  unless 
we  see  signs  and  tokens  of  it  in  the  shape  of  deeds,  we  are 
justified  in  slo^vness  of  acknowledgment.  In  fact,  it  be- 
comes real  only  by  impersonation  into  deed,  for  until 
thought  and  affection  utter  themselves  on  society,  they  are 
only  inutile  visions.  As  a  man's  health  and  strength  are 
not  determined  by  the  bare  circumstance  of  our  knowledge 
tliat  his  blood  is  circulating,  but  by  the  energy  with  which 
we  see  him  use  his  limbs  and  organs  generally ;  so  the  life 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  judged  of,  not  by  its  invisible  dreamings, 
hut  by  its  outward,  sensible  manifestations.  Reverie, 
though  most  wholesome  services  are  sometimes  wrought  by 
it,  is  but  the  phyllomania  or  running  to  leaf  of  the  soul ;  tlie 
exclusively  right  purpose  of  spiritual  life  is  the  blossom  and 
frai^i  of  external  act.  "By  their  fruits  shall  ye  .know  theui," 
We  t«ll  what  a  man  is,  or  as  it  is  well-phrased,  what  he  is 
"  made  of,"  by  what  he  dosi;  not,  however,  by  what  he  does 
once,  or  occasionally,  fine  as  the  deed  may  be,  but  by  what 
he  contuiues  to  do,  and  persists  in  doing,  spite  of  all  hin- 
drances. Cleverness,  pai-ts,  talent,  so  called,  can  be  taken 
no  account  of  till  they  come  out.  A  man  of  mere  "  capa- 
city undeTeloped,"  as  Emerson  says,  "  is  only  an  "  organized 
day-dream  with  a  skin  on  it."  Genius  itself  is  no  genius  if 
it  stay  in-doors.     "  Genius  unexerted  is  no  more  genius  than 
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a  bushel  of  acarns  in  a  forest  of  oaks.  Tbure  may  be  epics 
ill  men's  brains,  JQst  as  there  are  oaks  in  acorns,  but  the 
tree  and  the  book  must  come  out  boforo  we  can  measure 
them."  A  thing  of  names  and  definitions  innumerable.  Ge- 
nius, whatever  its  particular  attitude  or  features,  is  the  high-  , 
est  development  ofthe  energy  of  the  sod;  its  certificate  and  ' 
office,  as  with  the  great  function  of  the  body  which  corre- 
sponds to  it,  or  ttie  procreatioa  of  offspring,  wfaich  is  the 
highest  development  of  physical  eaergy,  is  that  it  again  im- 
parls life;  but  until  life  has  sprung  up  under  its  mighty 
impulse,  till  we  feel  the  world  the  richer  for  it,  to  call  it  ge 
nius  is  ridiculous  aod  false.  Genius  is  known  by  its  acti- 
vity;  dumb  and  unprolitic  genius  are  but  appellations  of  the 
want  of  it.  Let  Qone,  then,  stand  still  in  the  supposition 
that  because  the  soul  works,  and  works  diligently,  of  its  own 
accord,  a  lofty  spiritual  life  will  necessarily  be  present;  no- 
thing is  vital  and  substantial  till  it  be  ulcimated  into  body 
or  performance.  So  completely  is  action  identified  with  life, 
that  it  is  the  natural  metaphor  for  its  lapse  and  progress. 
Agf.re,  to  act,  is  used  by  Tacitus  for  "  to  live  ;"  and  to  say 
that  a  person  has  lived  thirty  years,  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  be  has, acted  thirty  years. 

183.  That  which  is  the  truest  sign  of  a  thing  is  always  its 
chief  ornament  and  bl^edness.  Life,  accordingly,  is  a 
delight  just  in  the  degree  that  it  is  consecrated  to  Action, 
or  £he  conscious,  volitional  exercise  of  our  noblest  capabili- 
ties. Action  and  enjoyment  are  contingent  upon  each  other; 
when  we  are  unfit  for  work  we  are  always  incapable  of 
pleasure ;  work  is  the  wooing  by  which  happiness  is  won. 
The  exercise  even  of  our  most  ordinary  bodily  functions  is 
a  source  of  pleasure — breathing,  for  example.  If  not 
directly  recognized  as  such,  it  is  simply  because  of  its  unin- 
terruptedneas,  beautifully  illustrating  that  in  order  to  the 
romplete  sense  of  happiness  in  the  soul,  there  must  be  con- 
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geU/mness  of  heing  employed.  AH  physical  pleasurea  deijend 
for  the  raasimum  of  tlieir  delightftilcess,  on  continual  ces.sa- 
tion  and  recurrence,  often  on  sligiit  movementa  and  undu- 
lations, just  sufficient  to  give  keener  edge  to  their  renewal  in 
the  next  instant;  similarly,  but  in  a  fer  higher  degree,  all 
our  spiritual,  or  mental  and  emotional  pleasures,  come  of 
constant  action,  unceasingly  recapitulated.  So  inseparably 
connected  are  the  ideas  of  action  and  enjoyment,  that  when- 
ever in  nature  we  behold  fre«  movement,  it  awakens  agi'e^ 
able  emotions;  when,  for  example,  in  the  calm  air  of  a 
summer's  evening  we  watch  the  insects  weaving  their  mazy 
dances,  we  exclaim  instinctively,  how  happy  ^Jleyarel  In 
many  languages,  happiness  and  fruitfulnesa,  both  of  them 
results  and  indications  of  activity,  are  denoted  by  the  same 
word,  as  when  the  Latin  poet  calls  the  apple  tfce  Jelix,  the 
unproductive  wild  olive  infelix  oleaster.  The  proximate 
cause  of  this  great  interdependence  is  that  man  ia  a  creature 
of  unbounded  Wants.  It  is  Want  that  spuiB  us  on  to 
activity,  in  order  that  we  may  satisfy  the  want;  were  it 
possible  for  us  to  appease  all  wants  as  fast  as  they  arise,  we 
should  be  the  most  miserable  and  forlorn  of  beings.  This 
is  why  we  find  such  keener  pleasure  in  the  chase  of  an 
object  tliau  in  the  capture  of  it;  why  possession  satisfies 
only  in  the  degree  that  it  is  a  new  beginning.  It  is  not, 
says  Helvetius,  in  the  having  acquired  a  fortune,  but  in  the 
acquiring  it ;  not  in  having  no  wants,  but  in  satisfying  them : 
not  in  having  been  prosperous,  but  in  prosperity,  that  hap- 
piness essentially  consists.  The  miser  grows  old  enjoyujg 
rather  than  wearied  of  life ;  the  heir  who  comes  into  posses- 
sion of  his  hoard  diea  oi  ennui; — unless  he  know  beforehand, 
it  should  be  added,  wherein  the  advantage  of  wealth  mainly 
consists,  namely,  in  the  power  which  it  gives  to  an  intelligent 
])ossessor  to  diversify  and  dignify  his  pursuits,  and  thus  to 
multiply  and  ennoble  his  emotions,  or  practically,  his  wants. 
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184.  lu  order  that  good  and  honorable  wants  shall  always- 
require  a  certain  amount  of  exertion  to  appease  them,  and 
thus  that  our  zeal  shall  be  kept  burning,  all  those  things 
which  humanity  moat  needa  are  by  a  wise  and  benevolent 
ProYidcnce  made  the  most  difficult  to  procure.  The  silver 
ia  hidden  and  the  gold  is  buried ;  every  gift  of  {he  field 
requires  man's  cooperation  before  be  can  enjoy  it ;  every 
truth,  even  of  the  most  universal  inter^t  and  the  most 
practical  tendency,  baa  to  be  patiently  and  perseveringly 
inquired  for.  Nothing  in  the  world  that  ia  worth  having  is 
gratis ;  everything  lias  to  be  met  haif-way  between  Gkid  and^ 
ourselves ;  and  the  more  our  experience  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence enlarges,  the  more  deeply  do  we  feel  how  beneficent  is 
the  ordinance  that  it  should  be  so ;  how  inglorious  and  nega- 
tive would  be  our  destiny  were  there  nothing  left  for  ua  to 
eBect  as  of  ourselves.  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  have,"  is  equally 
true  in  its  reverse ;  neglect  to  ask,  and  ye  shall  not  have. 
Whatever  God's  awaiting  privileges,  everywhere  the  law  is 
that  they  must  be  sought.  Directly  a  tree  neglects  to  assert 
its  arboreity,  it  ceases  to  be  a  tree,  and  lapses  into  mould. 
Directly  that  a  man  falls  into  idleness  and  inactivity  of  soul, 
censing  thereby  from  the  true  exercise  of  his  human  nature, 
he  sinks  into  infelicity  and  animalism.  A  very  simple 
formula  comprises  the  whole  matter ;  the  re-action  of  man 
in  response  to  the  primary  action  of  God,  constitutes  the 
vast  blessedness  it  is  to  Live.  "  Did  the  Almighfj,"  says 
Lessing,  "holding  in  his  right  hand  Truth,  and  in  his  left 
Search  after  Truth,  deign  to  proffer  me  the  one  I  should 
prefer,  in  ail  humility,  but  without  hesitation,  I  should 
request  Search  after  Truth."  The  mo'^t  hlessbd  of  men  is 
he  who,  working  with  his  own  hands  tui  his  dady  biead, 
reaps  delight  from  the  exercise  of  his  intelligente  upon  his 
toils,  and  feels  a  holy  harmony  between  tlip  munificence  of 
God  and  the  duties  which  pertain  to  hiniaelf      Tlie  dream 
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of  an  existence  peretmially  worklul,  and  yet  sweet,  free  and 
poetic,  such  as  has  visited  men  in  every  age,  is  not  ao  vision- 
ary as  they  have  fended,  but  it  rests  with  the  dreamer  to 
clothe  it  in  reality. 

185.  Without  action  there  can  be  no  cheerfiilness — the 
prime  need  as  well  as  token  of  a  true  and  happy  life. 
DoubticiSs  there  is  a  native,  spontaneous  cheerfulness  of 
spirit,  but  that  which  keeps  cheerfulness  alive  is  nothing  else 
than  activity,  sedulously  addressed  to  some  worthy  end. 
This  is  a  secret  worth  knowing,  since  without  cheerfulness 
neither  the  intellect  nor  the  affections  can  expand  to  their 
full  growth,  which  is  for  life  never  to  reach  its  proper  alti- 
tude; while  nothing  is  more  surely  fatal  to  it  tban  gloom, 
moroseness,  and  discontent,  unless  it  be  the  petty  envyings, 
jealousies,  and  suspicions,  the  toadstools  of  tlie  human  heart, 
which  sprout  from  the  same  foul  soil,  or  indolent  inactivity. 
Who  are  the  people  moat  generally  ^ven  to  talking  scandal? 
Those  who  for  want  of  some  enlivening  occupation  become 
peevish  and  impatient,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about 
cheerfulness.  Having  nothing  to  agreeably  engage  the 
mind,  the  temptation  to  assume  the  office  of  censor  over 
their  neighbors  is  too  strong  to  resist,  the  whole  heart  be- 
comes tainted  and  purulent,  and  the  very  occupations  that 
make  others  lively  become  an  eyesore.  Every  one  has 
noticed  the  cheerfulness  which  comes  of  a  little  bustle  in 
which  all  parties  are  concerned;  how  ill-tempers  subside, 
and  Grossest  faces  become  bland.  A  result  as  much  more 
solid  and  gracefiil  as  the  instrumentality  is  nobler,  infallibly 
follows  regular  and  solid  devotion  of  the  soul  to  aims  that 
demand  its  best  imaginings.  The  beginning  of  idleness  is  an 
ignoble  ruling  love.  The  wante  which  come  of  such  a  love 
are  few  and  soon  satisfied,  since  that  which  is  lowest  is 
always  easiest  to  reach,  and  hence  it  is  incessantly  left  <!ea- 
titute.     Nothing  so  effectually  prevents  idleness  as  a  noble 
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sympathy.  The  indolent  rich,  who  fancy  themselves  weak 
and  invalided  when  they  are  simply  stagnant  for  want  of  a 
great  purpose,  would  become  sprightly  and  well  directly, 
did  they  but  enter  on  some  genial  and  generous  love,  which 
would  impel  them  into  varied  occupations.  The  very  rest^ 
lessness  which  frets  them  shows  that  action  ia  the  soul  of 
life.  Do  something  they  mud;  this  is  a  necessity  they  can- 
not evade,  for  absolute  inactivity  is  impossible;  it  is  nature's 
law  that  employment  shall  go  on  with  every  one  in  some 
sort;  but  in  the  degree  that  the  inevitable  something  ia  mean 
and  indeterminate,  the  end  of  the  pursuit  is  mortifying  and 
vain,  God  knows  the  means  to  make  us  work  soberly  and 
usefully.  Do  you  see  any  one  at  a  loss  how  to  spend  his 
time,  undecided  where  to  go,  walking  through  dry  places, 
seeking  rest,  and  finding  none?  Be  assured  that  individual 
finds  existence  a  burden,  and  ia  a  total  stranger  to  its  bloom 
and  true  emoluments.  Many  sights  are  melancholy,  but 
none  are  worse  than  the  listless,  jaded  countenances  of  those 
who  have  nothing  worthy  to  devote  their  energies  to.  Yet 
these  faces  could  beam  with  intelligence.  Every  man  ia 
happy  by  birth-right.  It  is  hia  power  to  be  happy  that 
makes  him  able  to  be  miserable;  the  capacity  for  ennui 
being,  in  feet,  one  of  the  aignatures  of  hia  immortality.  Why 
bruf«s  never  suffer  ennui  is  simply  because  they  are  inca- 
pablfe  of  noble  delights.  How  inescusable  it  is,  if  not 
shamefid  and  disgraceful,  to  have  nothing  but  what  is  low 
and  transitory  to  think  about,  and  thus  to  iall  into  such  a 
state  of  dullness,  scarcely  needs  an  observation.  "Were  the 
world  empty,  were  it  a  silent,  barren  waste,  without  a  tree 
or  a  blade  of  grass,  there  might  poaaibly  be  an  excuse;  but 
overflowing  as  it  does  with  the  most  beautiful  curioaities, 
nothing  is  so  utterly  indefensible  as  to  let  a  single  waking 
hour  die  blank.  Thanks  be  to  God,  as  soon  as  a  man  de- 
sires to  seek,  he  is  always  enabled  to  find;  directly  he  feels 
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his  lieart  and  miad  swell  with  a  great  desire,  he  finds  the 
woi'ld  ready  and  waiting  to  supply  him.  Even  though 
busily  engaged  throughout  the  day  in  commercial  or  do- 
mestic avocations,  the  dokefar  niente  which  our  poor  weari- 
ness is  so  apt  to  plead  ia  the  evening,  and  which  no  wise 
man  ever  refuses  to  listen  to  altogether,  is  a  priBcipIe  only 
to  be  admitted  under  the  protest  that  the  proper  rest  for 
man  is  diange  o'  ocei^p^Mn.  There  are  few  kinds  of  busi- 
ness which  fatigue  both  body  and  mind  at  once;  while  one 
toils,  the  other  almost  necessarily  reposes;  when  the  one 
ceases  work,  nature  rules  that  the  other  shall  be  fittest  to 
begin;  and  that  is  a  rare  case  indeed  where  either  body  or 
mind  is  debarred  all  opportunity  of  healthful  and  usefiil 
occupation  when  its  turn  to  work  comes  on.  Man  is  not  so 
imperfectly  constituted,  nor  is  the  world  so  defectively 
framed,  as  for  him  to  be  constrained  to  look  for  pastime  and 
relaxation  anywhere  but  in  change  from  one  improving  em- 
ployment to  another;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
sweetness  of  Home  can  ever  he  truly  enjoyed  where  the  lead- 
ing recreation  does  not  take  the  shape  of  some  intelligent 
and  pretty  pursuit,  such  as  the  formation  of  an  herbarium, 
or  the  use  of  t!ie  microscope  or  pencil.  Boys  would  not 
incessantly  be  in  mischief  and  trouble  were  they  encouraged 
to  study  natural  history;  girls  would  be  fer  livelier  and 
companionable,  and  also  enjoy  better  health,  were  they 
trained  to  fixed  habits  of  mental  employment.  The  delight 
of  a  single  hour  of  recreation  in  art  or  science,  outweighs  a 
whole  life-time  of  mere  frivolities ;  before  tlie  picture  of  this 
delight,  could  it  be  brought  home  to  him,  the  mere  trifler 
would  sink  in  dismay.  Finding  our  pastime  in  such  pur- 
suits, we  render  ourselves  independent  of  the  casualties  of 
time  and  place,  and  secure  an  arbor  of  our  own,  where  none 
can  molest.  Accustoming  ourselves  to  live  in  ideas,  sorrow 
and  misfortune  lose  their  sting.    We  discover  that  though 
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disa]ipointed  of  our  greatest  and  most  elieriahed  hopes,  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  impatieat,  or  unhappy,  ur  no 
longer  given  to  pleasant  wishes  and  desires.  We  get  to  live 
rather  in  that  same  kind  of  well-terapeied  hope  and  contentr 
edness  both  in  one,  which  leads  men  to  plant  treeh  for  the 
future.  "To  have  always,"  says  D'lsr^i,  "«ome  secret, 
darling  idea  to  which  we  can  have  recourse  amid  the  noise 
and  nonsense  of  the  world,  and  which  never  faik  to  touch 
us  in  the  most  exquisite  manner,  is  an  ait  of  happmeas  that 
fortune  cannot  deprive  us  of."  Many  things  may  fumffih 
SDch  an  idea;  we  have  shown  where  they  may  be  found. 
Nepenthe  still  grows  plentiful  and  green;  the  world  is  fill! 
of  sweet  places  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  eat  of  the 
lotus.  We  have  no  need  to  court  gaiety  in  order  to  be 
happy;  nor  yet  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance.  Few  would 
longer  trouble  themselves  about  mere  "diversions,"  were 
they  once  U>  feel  what  it  is  to  possess  the  art  of  self-recrea- 
tion among  the  untaxed  gifts  of  nature. 

186.  While  our  leisure  is  honored  and  agreeably  occupied 
by  such  pursuits,  materials  are  acquired  also  for  that  most 
invaluable  of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  art  of  Conversation,  desti- 
tute of  which,  no  family  or  social  circle  can  be  thoroughly 
happy.  Not  that  mere  dry  scientific  fiicts  of  themselves  can 
serve  its  purposes,  because  the  best,  most  living  part  of  con- 
versation is  emotional,  imaginative,  bird-like.  Moreover, 
the  richest  conversation  may  be  and  often  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  such  facts.  But  where  brotbei-s  and  sisters  have 
each  their  tale  to  teil  of  something  curious  or  interesting 
seen  in  the  day's  progress,  and  have  a  common  interest  in 
each  other's  discoveries  and  acquisitions,  the  imagination 
soon  finds  wing,  and  the  heart  soon  waraas.  To  learn  how 
to  talk,  let  people  learn  how  to  do  something,  and  get  those 
about  them  to  do  the  same.  Of  all  the  unbecoming  things 
which  true  education  would  seek  to  anticipate  and  prevent, 
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tliat  weak  gossip  atout  persons  and  clothes,  eating  and  ja%'Ji 
pas,  wMch  generally  passes  current  as  conveKation,  is  the 
first  that  demands  to  be  corrected.  With  the  lover  of  noble 
employment,  leisure  indeed,  either  for  trilling  talk,  or  for 
trifles  of  any  kind,  exists  no  longer.  No  one  ever  wants  to 
"kill  time"  who  has  fixed,  intelligent  work  in  hand.  He 
very  soon  discovers  that  to  kill  time  is  to  kill  himself.  The 
time-killer,  the  mere  trifler,  condemns  it  in  his  own  looks, 
for  he  always  seems  ashamed.  We  never  find  tim, 
like  Archimedes,  shouting  EUp-Qxa!  Such  declarations 
of  honorable  joy  are  tlie  privilege  of  the  wisely  active  in  li- 
teral arts;  no  man,  says  Plutarch,  was  ever  heard  to  cry 
out  after  a  luxurious  meal,  fis^peoxa!  or  after  another 
form  of  sensual  pleasure,  nsipclTjxa  !  Briefly,  to  make  it- 
self happy  is  a  duty  which  every  created  being,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  capacity,  owes  to  itself  and  to  God ;  one  of  tlie 
chief  characteristics  of  moral  health.  Lord  Bacon  tells  us, 
is  a  "  constant  quick  sense  of  felicity,  and  a  noble  satisfac- 
tion ;"  felicity,  in  its  highest  signification,  implies  all  that 
can  ennoble,  while  it  excites  our  minds;  idieu^s  and 
trifling,  though  they  may  excite,  can  never  by  any  possibi- 
lity ennoble ;  hence  are  the  workers  on  intelligent  parsuits, 
at  once  the  dutiful  to  God,  the  healthy  in  soul,  the  happy 
ones  of  their  race.  Si  non  ingent&n,  as  Virgil  says,  "  if  they 
have  not  vestments  curiously  embroidered  with  gold,  and  if 
for  them  the  white  wool  is  not  stained  with  the  Assyrian 
dye- 

At  aeeura  quies,  et  neseia  fallate  vila,, 
Dives  opum  variaram, — 
"  Yet  theirs  is  peace  seeure,  and  a  life  of  solid,  iin fallacious  liap- 
pinesfl,  rich  in  Tariotis  opulence." 

187.  Scientific  and  artististic  recreations,  pursued  either 
purely  on  their  own  account,  or  with  a  view 
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intellectual  intercourses,  by  do  means  demand  the  inlensf 
application  that  many  suppose,  Neither  is  a  little  know- 
ledge the  dangerous  thing  which  others  often  fear.  The  in- 
firmity is  not  to  have  only  a  little,  but  to  fancy  that  that 
little  is  a  great  deal.  Neither  are  brilliant  talents  wanted ; 
a  very  moderate  capacity  will  soon  carry  ua  out  to  sea. 
Nor,  again,  is  there  that  incongruity  between  scientific  re- 
creations and  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  which  is  cot  infre- 
quently alleged.  "  Business  must  be  attended  to,"  is  one  of 
the  best  and  safest  maxims  in  the  world ;  a  man,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  is  never  more  usefully  employed  than  when 
earning  money.  There  is  another  maxim,  however,  fully  as 
important,  and  founded  upon  as  great  a  principle,  and  that 
is,  tlie  intervals  of  business  must  be  attended  to,  implying 
that  there  is  none  of  the  incongruity  supposed.  No  one  can 
sharpen  his  intellectual  faculties,  or  widen  the  range  of  his 
knowledge,  without  becoming  more  skilful  and  auccessfiil  in 
the  business  or  profession  iu  which  he  is  engaged.  What- 
ever tends  to  cheer  the  understanding  in  leisure  moments,  so 
fitr  from  being  in  antagonism  to  business  thoughts,  is  com- 
plementary to  them,  and  gives  them  zest.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  man  can  heartily  enjoy  the  country  who  docs 
not  spend  a  large  part  of  every  week  in  town-work ;  and  no 
less  questionable  whether  any  one  so  thoroughly  enjoys 
business  as  he  who  turns  to  it  as  a  change.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  literary  recreations.  How  long  is  the  list 
of  men  distinguished  in  commerce,  who  have  also  shone  in 
letters,  even  in  literature  spartling  with  imagination  1  The 
late  Mr.  Roby,  of  Kochdalc,  author  of  the  Traditions  of 
Lancashire,  is  a  memorable  example.  Mr.  Eoby,  says  his 
biographer,  "  was  not  inapt  for  the  addition  sum  of  the 
banker  because  he  delved  into  legendary  lore,  or  rushed  into 
the  realms  of  the  imagination.  He  showed  in  bis  various 
performances  that  the  poetic  temperament  is  not  in  antago- 
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nism  to  tlie  duties  of  life;  a  truth  the  sootier  recognized  the 
better.  Many  of  our  beat  writers  are  not  professionally  so  ; 
fchcy  sweeten  a  life  of  physical  labor  by  intellectual  activity, 
and  society  reaps  the  double  harv^t.  In  his  ordinary  life 
the  author  is  but  an  ordinary  man,  and  it  is  a  monstrous  ex- 
aggeration to  suppose  as  many  do,  that  he  is  always  walking 
with  his  head  among  the  stars  and  his  feet  among  the  flow- 
ers. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  man  who  is 
engaged  during  the  day  in  what  are  commonly  called  unin- 
tellectual  employments,  or  in  semi-intellectual  ones,  such  as 
buying,  selling,  and  castmg  accounts,  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  his  leisure  moments,  ecderis  paribus,  over  him  who 
has  wholly  to  think 

188.  Employment,  therefore,  does  not  mean  no  amuse- 
ment; the  workers,  or  those  who  use  their  time  instead  of 
wasting  it,  have  more  holidays  than  any  one  else,  for  every 
change  is  a  going  out  to  play.  When  rational  and  unso- 
phisticated, play,  commonly  so  called,  is  still  work;  at  all 
events,  no  man  ever  played  genially  and  heartily  without 
gaining  something  by  it,  and  thus  gathermg  from  it  a  fruition 
of  work.  Play,  moreover,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  work; 
let  no  one  suppose  that  art  and  science  disallow  it,  or  that  they 
render  play  uninteresting  and  distasteful.  Pastime  and  fnn 
are  as  great  a  need  aa  occupation,  and  as  great  a  luxury. 
He  who  refuses  to  play  is  but  a  stately  fool;  to  sport  and 
gambol  with  children  is  one  of  the  sweetest  lyric  songs  of 
life;  grown  people,  however,  should  remember  that  as  the 
end  of  all  exertion,  even  the  slightest,  should  be  profit,  play 
should  always  be  based  upon  an  intelligent  idea.  People 
may  be  mirthfiil  without  being  silly,  just  as  they  may  be 
grave  without  being  gloomy;  a  mind  in  right  order  < 
descend  into  frolics  as  readQy  as  it  can  soar  into  n 
ideas;  for  it  is  the  characteristic  of  well-disciplined  intelli- 
gence, and  of  purity  and  earnestness  of  the  aifflctions.  that 
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they  are  uoiversal  in  their  capacity.  It  is  this  which  inakea 
the  philosopher;  the  true  idea  of  whom  is  that  of  an  amia- 
ble and  pious  man,  who  with  the  profound  and  scientiiic 
combines  the  lively  anct  the  droll,  "My  idea  of  wise  men," 
says  some  author,  "needs  that  they  shall  be  very  lively:  I 
don't  call  dull  men  wise,"  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  not 
always  seen  in  their  long  robes,  dignified  and  serious.  No ; 
they  were  good-natured  fellows,  who  enjoyed  a  laugh  with 
their  friends  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  who  loved,  and 
hoped,  and  listened  to  a  good  story  with  as  much  zest  as  tiie 
least  learned.  "As  much"  did  we  say?  Culture  of  mind 
enables  us  to  enjoy  far  more  intensely  when  enjoyment  is 
afloat  than  when  our  heads  are  ill-provided.  Love-poetry 
owes  to  Plato  a  more  exquisite  stroke  of  nature  than  ever 
was  penned  by  a  mere  writer  of  songs  and  valentines; — 
"While  kissing  Agathon,  I  had  my  soul  upon  my  lips,  for 
it  came,  the  hapless,  as  if  about  to  depart"  Many  persons, 
it  is  true,  live  viiSiout  amusement;  grave,  dull,  would-be 
moralists  and  sages;  and  certainly,  pastime  is  not  so  indis- 
pensably necessary  after  the  mental  and  physical  constitu- 
tions have  arrived  at  maturity,  as  before.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  however,  that  such  persons  would  not  live  happier 
and  more  useful  lives  if  they  resorted  occasionally  to  the 
ordinary  sports  of  mankind.  Kone  ever  decry  play  and  fun 
but  those  who  are  strangers  to  their  value.  The  love  of 
them  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  great  nature.  All  true  genius 
is  in  its  very  essence,  a  Joyow  faculty;  "wit"  originally  sig- 
nifies the  very  highest  efforts  of  mind.  It  is  only  by  looking 
around  as  well  as  upwards  that  a  large  and  just  conception  of 
life  is  attainable,  and  therefore  that  life  is  truly  realized.  "A 
mind  chained  with  vitality,  and  sustained  by  trust  in  Gfod, 
wih  not  only  look  cheerfully  to  tlie  goal  of  its  pilgrimage, 
but  have  ample  stores  of  gladness  to  expend  upon  the 
journey.     The  Muses  have  left  no  diaries,  or  doubtless  we 
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should  lindthat  they  had  their  ^psy-parties  and  lively 
games;  that  they  danced  and  sang  for  pure  enjoyment;  and 
visited  mortal  dreamers  not  only  in  inspiring  vision,  but 
sometimes  to 

'Tiolde  men's  noses  as  they  lay  asleep.'  " 

In  a  word,  though  recreation  with  science  and  literal^ure  be  the 
most  solid  and  unfailing  kind  of  play,  it  is  not  the  only  kind 
we  need.  With  all  his  toil,  and  care,  and  penury  of  time,  the 
man  who  devotes  himself  to  learning,  or  science,  or  business, 
is  no  gainer  in  the  end,  if  he  do  not  take  part  sometimes  in 
lively  entertainments.  For  a  while  he  may  seem  to  suifer 
nothing;  but  the  belief  of  his  being  able  to  dispense  with 
such  playing  is  only  a  delusion;  there  is  a  heavy  reekoning 
going  on  against  him,  which  sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be 
paid  in  suffering  and  premature  exhaustion.  Work  and 
play  are  reciprocally  advantageous.  While  without  due 
play,  there  is  no  effective  working,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  play  heartily  with  the  body,  we  must  learn  how  to 
play  heartily,  in  privacy,  with  the  soul,  No  man  thoroughly 
enjoys  play,  or  knows  what  play  really  is,  who  cannot  spend 
hours  of  solitude  in  comfort. 

189.  In  the  degree  that  we  employ  ourselves,  we  acquire 
Power.  As  nature,  ever  shifting  and  transforming,  is  most 
beautiful  and  delicious  when  it  is  not  strictly  either  spring, 
or  summer,  or  autumn, — morning,  noon,  evening,  or  night; 
so,  all  the  potency  we  ever  possess,  is  referable  to  our  mo- 
ments of  action,  or  when  we  are  experiencing  or  effecting 
Changes;  the  period  of  transition  is  that  in  which  power  is 
developed;  to  acquire  and  to  wield  it,  we  must  be  forever 
seeking  to  quit  the  state  we  are  in,  and  to  rise  into  a  higher 
one.  Power,  accordingly,  which  is  only  life  under  another 
name,  is  resolvable,  essentially,  into  constant  progression. 
It   never   consists   in  the  having  been,  but  always  in    the 
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beecming;  we  flourish  in  proportion  to  our  desire  to  emei^e 
out  of  To-day.  It  k  often  asked  eoncerning  a  stranger. 
Where  does  he  come  from  ?  The  better  question  would  be. 
Where  is  he  going  to  f  Never  mind  the  antecedents,  if  he 
be  now  in  some  shining  pathway.  Other  people  are  con- 
tinually heard  wishing  to  be  "  settled."  It  may  be  useful  to 
be  settled  as  to  our  physical  resources ;  hut  to  be  settled  in 
any  other  way  is  the  heaviest  misfortune  that  can  beMl  a 
man,  for  when  settled,  he  ceasra  to  improve,  and  is  like  a 
ship  stranded  high  and  dry  upon  the  sand.  Who  is  the 
man  from  whose  society  and  conversation  we  derive  soundest 
pleasure  and  instruction  ?  Not  he  who,  as  it  is  facetiously 
said,  has  "  completed  his  education,"  but  he  who,  like  a  bee, 
is  daily  wandering  over  the  fields  of  thought.  The  privilege 
of  living  and  associating  with  a  person  who  knows  how  to 
think,  and  is  not  afraid  to  think,  is  inestimable ;  and  no- 
where is  it  felt  more  profoundly  than  in  the  intimate  com- 
panionship of  wedded  life.  Eousseau  finds  in  this  need  a 
beautiful  argument  for  inspiring  one's  beloved,  during  the 
sweet,  plastic  days  of  betrothal,  with  a  taste  for  the  ameni- 
ties of  nature,  such  as  shall  provide  a  source  in  after  years, 
of  lasting  and  mutual  delight.  How  pleasing,  when  many 
summers  of  married  love  have  thrown  those  hallowed  days 
far  into  the  rear,  to  note  again  the  uncurling  ferns  of  spring, 
wrapped  so  comfortably  in  their  curious  brown  scal^ ;  the 
pretty  scarlet  hedge-strawberries  gathered  for  her  hand,  the 
delicate  mosses,  and  the  hundred  other  objects  then  first 
noticed,  objects  which  set  both  mind  and  lips  in  action, 
invoking  currents  of  sweet  converse,  kindling  looks  from 
which  we  turned  to  the  sunshine  for  relief,  and  opening  the 
way  to  long  trains  of  agreeable  and  profitable  contempla- 
tion, enlarged  with  every  new  impulse  to  mutual  tenderness. 
The  being  afraid  to  think  is  the  chief  reason  perhaps  why 
the  majority  of  people  are  so  disinclined  to  thinfe — to  think, 
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that  is,  beyond  the  little  circle  of  thdrlwdily  wants.  There 
can  be  few  who  are  positively  unable  to  think ;  otherwise 
thought  and  happiness  would  not  bear  the  close  natural 
relation  which  they  do.  Put  a  grand  idea  before  the  gene- 
rality of  people,  and  it  seems  to  them  like  looking  up  a 
ship's  mast  from  the  deck.  Yet  it  is  not  that  they  cannot 
ascend,  using  the  proper  means ;  they  let  themselves  be  ter- 
rified away,  fancying  they  are  unable,  when  they  are  merely 
aelf-distrustfuL  Doubtless  there  is  a  difference  in  aptitude, 
but  every  one  may  become  stronger  if  he  wUl ;  the  worst 
unbelief  is  unbelief  in  one's  self;  it  only  needs  confidence 
and  a  start ;  whatever  we  may  get  from  others,  or  from  the 
world,  has  grown  fixim  germs  such  as  we  have  also  in  our- 
selves— whence  it  is  that  in  our  reading  we  are  so  continu- 
ally coming  up  with  ideas  that  we  feel  to  he  our  own ;  nor 
is  there  anything  more  beautiful  in  creation  than  each  man's 
own  private  soul,  when  fairly  dealt  with  and  elicited.  Helen, 
when  she  explored  nature  for  a  model  of  a  golden  cup  that 
she  should  offer  upon  the  altar  of  Diana  as  perfectly  beau- 
tiful, found  nothing  more  exquisite  than  her  own  bosom. 

190.  Practically  then — for  to  bring  us  to  some  practical 
conclusion  is  the  sole  use  of  such  considerations — we  learn 
from  the  great  law  of  Action  the  spring  of  Happiness,  that 
to  encourage  love  of  work  is  the  first  article  of  sensible 
Education.  In  effect,  this  is  the  stimulating  of  the  Intellect 
and  the  Afiections  which  has  already  been  adverted  to  under 
other  heads.  All  action,  to  be  efiicacious  for  good,  must 
rise  into  a  certain  intensity;  it  must  also  be  r^ular  and 
detorminate,  and  it  is  only  training  and  culture  that  can 
make  it  so.  As  in  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals, 
where  any  organ  is  deficient,  or  there  is  departure  from 
symmetry,  it  is  uniformly  referable  to  a  weakening  of  the 
vital  energies,  or  to  restraint  or  diversion  of  them  away 
from  their  proper  office ;  so  when  our  experience  of  life  is 
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infelicitous  and  unrewarding,  it  is  because  the  natural 
activity  of  the  soul  has  either  been  repressed,  or  neglected, 
or  turned  astray  in  early  youth.  The  unhappy  are  those 
"who  from  want  of  practice  cannot  manage  their  thoughts, 
who  have  few  to  select  fixinij  and  who,  because  of  their 
eloth  or  weakn^s,  do  not  roll  away  the  heaviest,"  and  these 
are  precisely  the  individuals  whom  observation  would  per- 
ceive to  be  laboring  under  imperfect  discipline  of  the 
spiritual  activities,  dating  from  the  very  commencement  of 
education.  Ordinarily,  to  the  young,  work  is  rendered  bo 
unattractive,  and  the  idea  of  pleasure  so  entirely  dissevered 
from  it,  that  the  first  wears  tlio  semblance  of  a  penalty,  and 
the  latter  of  the  true  object  of  existence.  This  is  to  com- 
pletely neutralize  the  design  of  work,  and  to  despoil  life  of 
its  highest  luxuries.  Pleasure  is  not  bestowed  on  us  to  be 
made  a  motive;  still  less  is  it  to  be  deemed,  as  by  many,  a 
right  of  human  existence,  and  its  non-arrival  an  exhibition 
of  Divine  injustice.  What  we  ought  to  let  reign  in  our 
minds,  is  primarily,  worlc,  which  translates  itself,  in  eveiy 
true  soul,  into  the  dvty  of  development.  Let  the  prseludia 
of  stem  and  foliage  be  made  the  business,  and  the  flowers 
will  come  of  their  own  accord,  and  fill  the  air  with  fragrance, 
"  In  teaching,"  says  the  good  Jean  Paul,  "  accustom  the  boy 
to  regard  his  future,  not  as  a  path  from  pleasures,  though 
innocent,  to  other  pleasures ;  nor  even  as  a  gleaning,  from 
spring-time  to  harvest,  of  flowers  and  iruits ;  but  as  a  time 
in  which  he  must  execute  some  long  plan  ;  let  him  aim  at  a 
long  course  of  adivity—iKA  of  pleasure."  Then  he  shows 
Low  privileged  is  such  a  course :  "  That  man  is  happy,  for 
instance,  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  an  island, 
to  the  discovery  of  one  that  is  lost,  or  to  the  extent  of  the 
ocean,  I  would  rather  be  the  court-gardener  who  watches 
and  protects  an  aloe  for  fifteen  years,  until  at  last  it  opens 
to  him  the  heaven  of  its  blossom,  than  the  prince  who  is 
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hastily  called  to  look  at  the  opened  Leaven.  The  writer  of 
a  dictionary  rises  every  morning,  like  the  sun,  to  move  past 
Bome  little  star  in  his  zodiac  ;  a  new  letter  is  to  him  a  new 
year's  festival,  the  conclusion  of  an  old  one  a  harvest-home." 
Bodily  health,  aa  well  as  spiritual,  depends  on  work.  Very 
many  of  the  complaints  so  frequently  heard  from  the  deli- 
cate young  women  of  our  day,  as  want  of  vigor,  inability  to 
bear  exposure,  deficiency  of  strength  to  walk  fer,  may  be 
traced  to  other  and  earlier  causes  tban  supposed,  settling  at 
last  into  absence  of  well-trained  mental  power,  such  aa 
would  seek  an  outlet  in  useful  and  agreeable  occupation. 
But  mental  power,  let  them  understand,  is  not  to  be  gained 
from  senseless  jiebwn,  which  leading,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to 
do  in  the  end,  to  discontented  dreams  of  what  might  have 
been,  or  should  be,  keeps  the  heart  away  from  thankfiil  per- 
ception and  enjoyment  of  what  is;  it  is  to  be  got  from  no 
such  miserable  waste  of  time  as  this ;  but  from  steady  and 
well-directed  reading  of  stories  not  fictitious,  and  from  steady 
and  systematic  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature. 
Seeking  to  improve  themselves  as  intelligent  beings,  our 
young  ladies  would  not  half  as  often  want  the  doctor. 
Rational  work  they  would  find,  moreovei',  less  fatiguing 
than  the  very  pastimes  which  they  fancy  true  enjoyment. 
Under  proper  management,  work  never  becomes  irksome. 
When  prematurely  fatigued,  it  is  not  the  action  that  has 
tired  ua,  but  want  of  ingenious  and  orderly  methods.  Work 
never  killed  or  hurt  any  man  who  knew  how  to  go  about  it. 
See  what  order  there  is  in  nature  I  Along  with  suhlimest 
activity,  what  smoothness  and  ease!  How  still  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  yet  how  rapid !  How  peacefully  the  stars  of 
midnight  seem  encamped ;  yet  before  morning  whole  armies 
have  disappeared!  So  much  is  achieved,  because  every- 
thing is  done  in  order,  at  the  right  time,  intently,  yet  de- 
liberately, and  the  minutes  never  wasted  in  indecision.     In 
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work,  then,  consists  the  true  pride  of  life.  Grounded  in 
aotive  employment,  though  early  ardor  may  abate,  it  never 
degenerates  into  indifference;  and  age,  as  we  have  said 
before,  lives  in  perennial  youth.  Life  is  a  weariness  only  to 
the  idle,  or  where  the  soul  is  empty,  and  better  than  to  exist 
thus  Tacantly,  is  it  for  longevity  as  to  birth-days  to  be 
denied. 

191.  The  consideration  of  this  great  principle,  Action  the 
spring  of  Happiness,  though  it  is  in  regard  to  the  present 
life  that  it  practically  concerns  us,  belongs  as  largely  to 
right  estimates  of  the  life  to  come.  Doubtless,  the  means  by 
which  we  secure  enjoyment  upon  earth,  instruct  us  as  to  the 
proximate  source  of  the  enjoyments  that  will  be  felt  in 
heaven,  a  subject  that  cannot  be  uninterestiiig  to  any  man 
who  reflects  for  a  moment  how  long  he  hopw  to  bv.  there. 
That  the  same  re-action  of  man,  in  response  to  the  primary 
action  of  Gtod,  which  here  makes  life  and  happinees,  wiU 
similarly  engender  it  hereafter,  we  may  gather,  indeed,  most 
plainly,  from  the  divine  oracles  themselves.  When  we  are 
told  so  consolingly,  that  to  die  is  to  go  to  rest,  and  that 
"Blessed  are  tlie  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  rest 
from  their  labors,"  it  is  not  meant  that  by  entering  the  fiiture 
state  we  enter  on  a  state  of  passiveness.  There  can  be  no 
happiness  or  holiness,  even  in  heaven,  if  the  life  be  one  of 
mere  (juiescence.  Do  we  not  see,  even  in  this  world,  that 
those  who  would  have  us  understand  by  Remember  the 
Sabbath-day  to  keep  it  holy,  Remember  to  keep  it  idle,  i.  e., 
idle  as  regards  everything  but  religious  discipline;  do  we 
not  see,  even  in  this  world,  that  they  prescribe  a  course 
against  which  all  nature  rebels,  and  which  fails  from  its  very 
absurdity?  How  much  more  impossible  will  it  be  to  keep 
holy  the  everlasting  sabbath,  except  by  supplementing  its 
peculiar  duties  of  praise  and  worship  with  useful  and  bene- 
volent occupations.     The  labors  which  will  be  "  rrated  from  " 
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are  the  resistance  of  temptations,  the  endurance  of  trials, 
the  struggles  with  evil,  which  incessantly  harass  our  tem- 
poral existence;  all  our  chosen  and  happier  activities  wOl 
continue,  in  a  more  glorious  manner,  and  with  the  perf&A 
results  which  on  earth  are  unattainable.  The  best  and 
wisest  of  mankind  have  always  had  a  conviction  that  it 
will  be  so.  "He  felt,"  says  the  memoir  of  Dr.  GrOrdon, 
"that  there  would  be  no  interval  of  unconsciousness,  no  ces- 
sation of  activity,  no  intermission  of  enjoyment;  that  though 
the  mode  of  existence  would  be  changed,  the  existence  itself 
would  be  neither  destroyed  nor  suspended,"*  We  may 
learn  much  from  the  very  term  that  Scripture  employs.  It 
is  never  said  that  we  shall  rest  from  our  work,  only  from 
"labor,"  Labor  is  that  exertion  which  is  irksome  and 
painful;  work  that  which  is  congenial,  welcome,  a  delightful 
exercise.  Labor  is  the^toil  of  the  soul  and  body  upon  things 
in  opposition  to  them;  work  is  the  bestowal  of  their  best 
enei^ies  on  what  pleases  and  recompenses.  Work,  rightly 
understood,  is  divine,  and  nothing  that  is  divine  can  ever 
cease.  It  is  divine  because  it  comes  out  of  the  inmost  spirit 
of  goodness  and  love,  and  tlius,  primarily,  from  God,  whereas 
indolence  and  laziness  come  of  the  very  essence  of  evil. 
Who  IS  the  greatest  workman  in  the  universe?  He  who 
worlcs,  from  out  of  His  infinite  Love,  for  the  smallest  insect 
as  well  as  the  immortal  angel.  That  the  wicked  are  often 
diligent,  more  diligent,  possibly,  than  many  of  the  good,  is 
no  objection;  because  the  diligence  of  such  does  not  come  of 
their  evil,  as  to  its  own  intrinsic  nature,  but  of  its  neceisitiea; 
work  must  be  done  in  order  that  the  means  may  be  procured 
whereby  the  appetites  of  the  evil  shall  be  indulged.  The 
idea  of  an  idle  heaven  is  a  very  low  and  unmtelligent  one; 
it  could  only  have  arisen  with  the  indolent  upon  earth;  and 


*  The  Chvistian  Philo!!i>pli(!r  tiiumpliing  ovej-  Death,  p.  177. 
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wherever  found,  we  may  be  aure  there  is  an  indolent  spirit 
underneath.  Heaven,  lilie  the  ^Lord  himself;  who  to  the 
pure  appears  pure,  who  to  the  merciful  appears  merciful,  is 
measured  by  each  man  according  to  his  own  character  and 
inclinations,  and  if  we  would  ask  which  view  is  nearer  to  the 
truth,  we  may  be  sure  it  is  that  which  most  exalts  us.  If 
true  life  consist  in  well-directed  activity  while  we  are  here, 
assuredly  the  continuation  of  our  life  in  heaven  will  derive 
its  blessedness,  in  no  shght  degree,  from  the  new  and  mag- 
nificent opportunities  it  will  there  enjoy.  There  will  be  an 
external  world  of  nature  to  study,  consisting  of  that  inex- 
haustible store  of  spiritual  objects  and  phenomena  which 
forms  the  scenery  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  which  is  the 
prototype  of  the  material  worlds  and  their  contents,  and 
inviting  us  to  eadless  research  and  contemplation;  there 
will  also  be  good  uses  to  fulfill,  the  prototypes  of  practical 
charity  and  affection  upon  earth,  and  which  will  be  largely 
directed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  successive  and  interminable  generations  of  men. 
Angel,  literally  "messenger,"  is  not  so  much  a  designation 
of  nature,  as  commonly  supposed,  as  a  title  or  name  of 
office;  and  no  office  can  be  conceived  more  superb  than  that 
of  aiding  and  protecting  souls  still  upon  their  pilgrimage. 
That  such  functions  are  exercised,  in  other  words,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  "ministration  of  angels,"has  soothed  and  encou- 
raged the  virtuous  of  every  age;  the  Grecian  belief  in  Saifiopsi; 
or  invisible  attendant  ffenii,  was  itself  a  recognition  of  the 
guardianship  of  that  celestial  fraternity,  the  "bright  band" 
which  gave  cause  to  Archdeacon  Hare  to  say  so  beautifully, 
that  while  it  is  blessed  to  have  fKends  on  earth,  it  is  yet 
more  blessed  to  have  friends  in  heaven.  Leigh  Hunt, 
speaking  of  Shelley  (whose  virtues  we  should  do  well  to 
ren-ember  before  his  failings),  acknowledges  this  fine  senti- 
ment in  the  most  exc[uisite  manner;  "Alas!  and  he  suffered 
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for  years,  as  Ariel  did  in  the  cloven  pine;  but  now  he  h  out 
of  it,  and  serving  the  purposes  of  Beneficence  with  a  calm- 
ness befitting  his  knowledge  and  his  love."  Thus  is  our 
destiny,  even  in  this  world,  sublime,  if  we  will  but  serve 
Grod,  and  not  Mammon.  For  the  "spirits  of  just  men  mttde 
f  h  n  come  into  company  with  us;  they  "encamp" 

a  und  u  and  "minister"  to  us,  even  as  they  themselves  are 
n  n  =tt  d  by  the  Lord.  It  is  no  mere  fancy  of  a  fond 
m  h  h  the  smile  of  her  sleeping  infant  comes  of  the 
ang  hidper.     So  lovely  an  idea  would  not  live  among 

h  h  11  wed  ones  were  it  not  the  reflection  of  a  heaven-sent 
truth;  when  the  heart  in  its  thankful  musings  lifts  itself 
towards  the  skies,  it  is  never  sent  away  with  a  falsehood  in 
it.  Wonderful  has  been  the  effect  upon  mankind  even  of 
this  little  ministry.  It  was  the  smiling  in  her  sleep  of  Ben- 
jamin West's  infent  niece  that  led  him,  though  quite  a  boy, 
to  use  the  pencil.  He  was  placed  to  watch  the  cradle,  and 
struck  by  the  irmoeent  smilea  of  his  little  chai^,  drew  her 
as  she  lay. 
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192.  If  life  be  realized  only  in  the  degree  that  it  ia 
happy,  then  is  an  infelicitoua  existence  only  a  kind  of 
death ;  and  the  man.  who  experiences  it,  though  he  may 
walk  about,  eat,  drink,  aod  sleep  like  other  men — virtually, 
and  as  regards  all  the  true  idea  and  design  of  life,  is  dead. 
It  sounds  strangely,  but  if  there  be  a  state  of  spirit  which  it 
is  right,  preeminently,  to  call  Life,  by  reason  of  its  excel- 
lence and  exaltation,  the  contrary  condition  can  be  no  other 
than  what  we  have  said.  Life  is  where  there  are  hope, 
faith,  reverence,  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  eentunent  of  reli- 
gion ;  death  is  where  these  are  absent  or  extinguished. 
Death,  in  feet,  like  Life,  is  no  unitary  thing ;  there  are  as 
many  ways  of  dying  as  of  living,  and  as  the  highest  kinds 
of  life  are  those  which  belong  to  and  express  themselves  in 
the  Soul,  in  the  Soul,  too,  are  suffered  the  bitterest  of  deaths. 
In  childhood  we  do  not  know  this.  Death's  heaviest  shafts 
seem  to  be  those  which  fell  on  things  external  to  us,  as  pa- 
rents, friends,  companions  ;  but  as  our  experience  enlarges, 
we  discover  that  no  death  is  so  sad,  no  death  so  momentous 
in  its  consequences,  as  the  death  of  the  things  which  die 
wiSdn.  So  true  is  this,  that  often  the  greatest  epoch  in  a 
man's  life  is  by  no  means  the  day  of  his  physical  death,  but 
the  day  in  which  he  has  died  to  something  more  important 
to  him  than  the  whole  world.  "  That  which  has  died  within 
us,"  says  Hare,  "  is  often  the  saddest  portion  of  what  Death 
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1  1  tikfi  awiv — ii<J  to  ill  Sid  abo\e  measuie  to  th  ■se  m 
\ihum  111  highei  life  lis  been  an  ikened  Tlie  heivy 
thjuglit  s  the  thought  of  what  we  were  of  ivhat  we  hop  I 
and  purpo'ied  to  have  been  of  what  we  ought  to  hive  been, 
of  what  but  for  ourselves  we  might  hi\e  been  set  bv  the 
side  of  Vih'^t  we  are  as  though  we  were  haunted  hy  the 
^ho^  of  our  onn  youth  Thi?  ii  i  thought  the  cru'ihing 
weight  of  whiuh  nothing  but  i  stiength  above  o\n  own  can 
hphten  Death  accoidmgly  m  its  moat  eorrowfiii  sen-^e, 
K  1  ot  thp  death  of  the  body  but  the  death  of  feehngs  md 
1  leas — the  deith  of  our  loie  For  when  men  si)  thit  they 
have  no  tpint  foi  a  thing,  or  no  heart  for  it,  it  la  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  they  have  no  "  love,"  which  is 
practically  to  hjive  no  "life"  for  it.  Spirit  is  breath,  and 
the  heart  is  figuratively  the  blood,  and  by  the  breath  and 
the  blood  a!I  life  is  circled  in.  So  with  the  expressions 
"  dead  to  hope,"  "  dead  to  enjoyment,"  "  dead  to  enterprise." 
Those  who  are  thus  lifeless  are  they  who,  having  lost  their 
property,  or  their  animal  pleasures,  or  who,  having  had 
their  worldly  schemes  defeated,  and  have  found  no  better 
things  to  set  their  affections  on,  have  lost  their  love,  for  life  is 
union  with  the  object  of  our  love.  "  Nabal's  heart  died 
within  him,  and  he  became  a  stone."  How  sublime  a 
contrast  where  those  better  things  have  been  acquired! 

Soft  waa  the  voice  of  the  prieat,  and  he  spoke  witii  an  accent  of 
kiiidue^ 

But  on  Eyangeline'e  lieart  fell  hia  worda  aa  in  winter  the  snow- 
flakes 

Fall  into  some  lone  nest  from  ivliidi  the  birds  hnve  departed. 

So  was  her  love  diffused,  but  like  to  some  odorous  spices. 
Suffered  no  waste  nor  lose,  though  fiUing  the  air  with  aroma. 
Other  hopes  she  had  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,  wifli  reverent  sleps,  the  aacred  feet  of  her  Saviour. 
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Of  all  sad  tilings  ia  the  world,  the  saddest  yet  is  that  which, 
living  to  appearance,  in  soul  is  dead.  Tfot  only  in  human 
beings  is  it  ■witnessed :  towns,  countries,  institutions,  may  lie 
dead,  though  alive,  as  pictured  in  that  wonderful  pafs^e  in 
the  Giaour,  so  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  its  inexpressible 
mournfulness,  where  the  still  and  melancholy  aspect  of  the 
once  busy  and  glorious  shores  of  Greec*  is  compared  to  the 
features  of  the  dead, — 

Ere  the  Grat  day  of  deatli  Iiath  flpd. 

Such  is  iJie  aspect  of  this  shore, 

'Tis  Greece,  hat  living  Greece  no  more  I 

Eveiy  man  experiences  a  measure  of  such  death.  Every 
"mortification"  we  endure  is  literally  "a  death."  Secu- 
larly, at  least,  if  not  in  the  higher  se  se  of  the  vorls,  like 
the  flowers  of  the  Cistus,  we  "die  daily  a  Itle  ore  that 
the  temporal  is  loTed,  the  more  does  the  leath  iffl  t.  For 
it  is  of  attempting  to  love  the  transitoiy  and  pen'il  able— «o 
far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  loved — and  tl  s  of  loving  what 
is  only  a  continual  vicissitude,  that  death  of  spuit  comes. 
That  which  undergoes  vicissitude  has  only  a  seeming  life  in 
it,  and  therefore  the  love  of  it,  so  far  as  it  is  worthy  the  name 
of  love,  can  never  uphold  itself  into  a  true  and  felicitative 
life,  for  this  comes  only  of  loving  the  unchangeable.  "  Be- 
fore the  eye  of  Truth,"  saj's  Fichte,  "  all  life  which  finds  its 
love  in  the  temporary,  and  seeks  its  enjoyment  in  any  other 
object  than  the  eternal  and  unchangeable,  is  vain  and  un- 
blessed, because  it  loves  only  death." 

193.  What  we  have  chiefly  spoken  of  is  the  deatli  of  feel- 
ings having  relation  to  temporal  and  external  things;  far 
more  solemn  and  momentous  is  the  death  of  those  which 
have  i-elation  to  morals  and  religion.  Both  kinds  might  be 
contemplated  as  to  the  place  of  their  beginnmg,  which  is 
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likewise  twofold,  i.  e.,  in  the  intellect  or  in  the  affections. 
The  duality  in  the  springs  of  life  involves  duality  in  the 
place  of  death.  As,  physical  death  is  referable  either  to  the 
heart  or  to  the  lungs,  so  is  spiritual  death  referable  either  to 
the  wHl  or  the  understanding,  and  is  marked  by  correspond- 
ent phenomena.  "The  ArcokOmat^  or  petrifaction  of  the 
soul,"  says  Epictetus,  "is  double;  in  the  one  case  it  is  stnpi- 
lied  in  its  intellectuals;  the  other  is  when  it  is  dead  in  its 
morals.  He  who  is  thus  dead,  is  not  to  be  disputed  with." 
But  there  is  no  need  to  analyze  so  minutely.  It  is  sufficient 
to  distinguish  between  death  to  what  is  good,  and  death  to 
what  is  bad,  whether  of  an  intellectual  or  an  emotional 
character.  The  Scriptural  expressions  of  being  "dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,"  and  of  being  "dead  to  sin,"  exactly 
illustrate  the  difference.  In  every  age  there  has  been  a 
perception  that  real  death  consists  in  loss  of  wisdom  and 
virtue.  "It  is  a  doctrine  of  immemorial  antiquity  that  tlie 
veal  death  pertains  to  those  who  on  eartli  are  immersed  in 
Ihe  Lethe  of  its  passions  and  fascinations,  and  that  the  real 
life  commences  only  when  the  soul  is  emancipated  from 
them,"  EvO  and  falsity  bring  spiritual  life  to  an  end,  just 
Its  diseases  do  animal  life.  "What  then  are  ne  to  say?" 
concludes  Philo.  "Surely  that  death  is  of  two  Lmd^ — the 
one  being  the  death  of  the  man ;  the  other,  the  peculiar 
death  of  the  soul.  The  death  of  the  man  is  the  sepirition 
of  the  soul  from  the  body;  the  death  of  the  soul  is  the  de- 
struction of  virtue  and  the  admission  of  vice."*  Anstophanes, 
in  a  well-known  passage,  calls  the  depraved  citizens  ot 
Athens  "dead  men,"  and  founded,  no  donht,  on  the  coires- 
pondence  tlius  acknowledged,  was  the  belief  among  his 
countrymen  and  other  ancient  nations,  that  to  see  or  touch 
dead  bodies  was  a  great  pollution.     Jodrell  gives  numerous 

*  Allegories  of  the  Sacred  Laws,  Book  i.,  end. 
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illustrations,  both  from  historical  and  poetic  sources,  (iii.  15.) 
In  the  ancient  Jewish  law,  for  the  same  original  reason,  it 
was  one  of  the  things  required  to  be  followed  up  by  "cleans- 
ing," "This  is  the  law,  when  a  man  dieth  in  a  tent,  all  that 
come  into  the  tent,  and  all  that  is  in  the  tent,  shall  be  un- 
clean seven  days."  *  Vice  as  identified  with  death,  is  not 
necHissarily  vice  in  its  baser  forms,  or  crime ;  it  is  wilful  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  God,  whether  externalized  into  criminal 
act  or  not;  and  it  is  this  which  is  chiefly  intended  hy 
"death"  in  Scripture.  "Life"  is  attainment  of  union  with 
God,  founded  on  reconciliation  with  one's  self;  "death"  is 
secession  from  truth  and  goodness.  When,  for  instance, 
Christ  says  that  he  shall  come  to  judge  "the  quick  and  the 
dead,"  the  meaning  is,  all  mankind,  both  good  and  evil.  So 
when  David  exclaims,  "In  death  there  b  no  remembrance 
of  thee,"  he  intends,  those  who  cease  to  obey  God,  cease  also 
to  think  of  God.  "Lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep 
of  death,"  is  a  prayer  to  quicken  the  soul  with  new  aptitude 
for  sacred  things.  It  is  the  very  same  death  which  is 
intended  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son — "For  this  my 
son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again;"  and  which  the  Apostle 
alludes  to  when  he  aays,  "We  know  that  we  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life."  In  its  direst  degree,  this  is  the  death 
which  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  becomes  "hell,"  and 
which  begins  it  even  in  this  world.  It  is  by  no  metaphor 
that  men  who  have  steeped  themselves  in  iniquities,  cry  out 
that  they  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  pit.  As  no  man  enters 
heaven  after  the  death  of  the  material  body,  but  he  who  has 
received  heaven  into  his  soul  in  this  life;  so  "hell"  is  an 
intensifying  and  consolidating  forever,  of  infernal  states  that 


:.  14.     See  also  chap,  vi.,  and  Levitieus,  cliaps.  x- 
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have  already  been   sunk   into,     "Though  this  a.  heavenly 
angel,"  exclaijiis  lachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
"  Though  tliia  a  heavenly  ange],  heti  is  here." 

Death,  in  Scripture,  when  signifjdng  death  to  virtue,  poten- 
tially means  also  the  eternal  perdition  of  the  sou),  as  in 
James  v.  20,  whence  it  is  that  we  are  so  earnestly  urged  to 
fly  from  it,  seeing  that  after  the  dissolution  of  the  material 
body,  ability  to  escape  is  at  an  end. 

194.  Death  to  what  is  evil  is  r^uveneac&ice.  Though 
consecrated  by  use  in  Scripture,  it  is  a  mot^e  of  expressioji, 
therefore,  which  an  esacter  rhetoric  would  supersede  with 
"life  to  good."  A  man  cannot  properly  be  said  to  "die  to 
evil,"  because  evil  is  in  itself  death.  He  can  only  die  to 
that  which  is  essentially  Life,  or  good.  "Death  to  evil"  ia 
like  "Blessed  Life,"  a  phrase  which,  "according  to  the  true 
view  of  the  matter,"  says  Fichte,  "has  in  it  something  super- 
fluous, to  wit,  life  ia  necessarily  ble^ed;  the  thought  of  an 
i  life  carries  with  it  a  contradiction.  Death  alone 
What  is  nnblessed,  does  not  really  and  truly 
live;  but  in  most  of  its  component  parts  is  sunk  in  death 
and  nothmgnesa "  By  whichever  name  we  call  it, — death 
to  evil,  01  leturn  to  jouth  and  life, — nothing  ever  occurs  in 
the  bouI  of  man  which  raore  deeply  and  vitally  affects  him: 
for  it  carries  mth  it  the  change  which  it  ia  the  office  of  re- 
ligion to  piomote,  or  what  Scripture  terras  regeneration, 
Hencfi  it  IS  the  tiue  "resurrection."  That  which  is  com- 
monly ?o  calleO,  IS  simply  the  exchange  of  one's  sphere  of 
action,  mduced  by  the  dissolution  of  the  material  body; — an 
exchange  which  in  no  way  affects  or  alters  the  moral  char; 
acter,  and  )s  nothing  more,  essentially,  than  removal  from 
one  country  to  another  is  in  this  present  life.  The  place  of 
abode  is  new,  but  the  man  is  the  same.  Resurrection  is 
rising,  not  remaining  as  we  viere.     It  is  not  barely  to  enter  tiie 
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Bpiritual  world,  which  ia  the  destiny  of  all,  both  good  and 
evil,  but  to  rise  into  a  loftier  and  diviner  state  of  sonl,  snch 
SB  must  he  attained  in  this  life,  if  at  all.  "He  that  is  un- 
just, let  him  be  unjust  still;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be 
filthy  still;  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous 
still;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still,"  Tlie 
aydaataacc  of  the  wicked,  as  Olshausen  remarks,  is  only  a 
part  of  the  ddna-coz  Ssuvspoi:.  The  resurrection,  popularly 
so  called,  like  every  other  great  feet  in  the  economy  of  the 
universe,  is  thus  a  representative  occurrence.  Attaching  to 
all  mankind,  both  good  and  evil,  it  is  not  a  doctrine  pecu- 
liarly of  theology,  but  one  of  the  simple  laws  of  nature; 
and  therefore  an  intimation  and  exponent  of  a  truth  yet 
grander  than  itself,  and  ready  for  all  to  realize  who  will. 
When  man  disengages  himself  from  his  earthly  vesture,  and 
passes  from  the  temporal  into  et«rnity,  he  presents  a  picture 
of  the  soul  which  detaches  itself  from  evil,  and  ascends 
into  the  high  and  lovely  life  of  Christianity.  That  the  true 
resurrection  is  the  regeneration  of  tlie  soul,  is  shown  by  our 
Lord's  own  divine  words — "Jam  the  resurrection,"  Doubt- 
less, in  his  ascent  from  the  tomb,  we  have  the  type  of  man's 
immortality;  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  doctrine  intended 
in  the  words  in  question,  as  that  resurrection  is  to  acknow- 
ledge and  follow  him  while  we  are  yet  on  eartli. 

195.  Such  also  is  the  resurrection  which  alone  is  repre- 
sented and  foreshadowed  in  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  the 
Spring,  so  enthusiastically  pointed  to  by  preachers  of  every 
creed  and  age.  Wlien  the  seeds  vegetate,  and  cover  the 
earth  with  leaves  and  flowers;  when  the  trees  bud,  and 
foliage  takes  the  place  of  snow  and  icicles,  the  resurrection 
that  goes  on  is  a  rejuvenescence  of  life,  beauty,  vigor ;  no 
dead  thing  reappears;  nothing  that  is  defaced  comes  up 
again ;  there  is  no  portraiture  of  the  re-animation  of  mere 
dead  material  bodies,  only  of  the  deathleasncss  and  energy 
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•  if  moral  excellence.     Nowhere  in  the  whole  scope  of  nature 
is  there  ever  seen  resurrection  of  what  is  dead,  or  emble- 
matic of  death ;  all  its  revivifying  processes  attach  to  things 
which  are  alive  and  repreaentat        f  1  f      It       nly    h 
the  principle  and  power  of  lif    h  b    n  f 

instant  interrupted,  that  resurr    t   n  t  k^  1 1  u 

tion  of  that  which  has  altogeth     p      hed    nd  d     mp    ed 
as  the  material  body,  which    n    ts  If  is        th      g    d 
evil,  is  never  in  the  least  degre     11    t    t  d      nd  f         tl 
single  circumstance,  the  current  1    tn       f  th     es  t 

or  that  which  regards  it  as  a     t         f  th         1  int    tl 
material  body  from  which  it  h  1  b  j      ted — th    1  tt 

being  transmogrified  into  a  "  sp     tu  1  b   Ij  — m  y  b 
garded  as  much  in  need  of  re  Tl         p    t  t         f 

such  return  is  in  reality  no  mo     tl  ed    h  pe    f  tl 

doctrine  of  Hie  old  Egyptians,     hhldtlmt  bin 

the  corpses  of  their  dead,  to  be  th  y       g     d  f 

time  re-animated  by  the  relenbHa  Sdl-  ^^y  theokgi,al 
dogma  which  is  not  illustrated  by  the  Divine  economy  as  it 
works  visibly  in  the  materia!  creation,  may  legitimately  be 
demurred  to.  There  is  no  truth  vouchsafed  to  man  but  is 
inscribed  over  again  in  the  beautiful  volume  of  the  earth 
and  sky ;  and  conversely,  the  point  where  nature  no  longer 
speaks,  is  the  point  where  truth  also  ia  at  an  end,  .The  test 
of  truth  is  that  nature  mirrors  it. 

196.  With  this  right  understanding  of  the  word  before 
our  eyes,  we  see  what  is  meant  by  "  Blesael  -md  holy  is  he 
that  hath  part  in  the  first  les  rr    t  The  second  is 

simply  to  enter  the  spiritual  w  1 1  wh  1  all  men  do  in  due 
course ;  some  to  the  "  resurr  t  n  f  I  f  some  to  the 
"  resurrection  of  condemnation  b  t  th  t  1  ch  is  "  blessed 
and  holy,"  is  the  resurrection  wh    h  tl  1  has  already 

experienced  in  tlic  body.  It  ia  this  "  first  resurrection" 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  encouraging  and   consolatory 
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verse — "  Precious  unto  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints," 
Some  think  that  this  means  the  death  of  the  body.  Nay; 
what  God  rejoices  in,  is  the  death  of  selfishness  and  bad 
passions.  There  can  be  no  r^urrection,  either  real  or  repre- 
Bentffltive,  except  contingently  on  death;  hence  it  is  said, 
that  a  man  must  "  hate  his  own  life,"  and  "  except  he  lay 
down  his  life."  "  Life"  here  denotes  that  particular,  selfish, 
temporal  love  by  which  every  man  is  animated  while  unrc- 
geoerate,  impelling  some  in  one  way,  some  in  another,  and 
which  must  be  subordinated  to  a  higher  one  if  he  would 
rise.  Thb  death,  therefore,  does  it  behoove  us  strenuously 
and  unceasingly  to  contemplate ;  and  not  only  so,  it  needs 
that,  with  the  Apostle,  we  "  die  daily,"  that  is,  that  we  re/w- 
mnisse  daily,  exchanging  what  is  unlovely  in  our  affections 
for  some  diviner  attachment,  and  replacing  our  childish, 
foolish,  and  unprofitable  knowledges  with  wisdom  at  once 
comely  and  substantial.  Every  day  that  something  is  not 
effected  towards  these  two  ends,  is  a  day  ill-spent.  Few, 
very  few,  are  the  truths  and  emotions  which,  however  rela- 
tively excellent,  do  not  require  to  be  replaced  by  still  supe- 
rior ones,  or  at  least  to  be  rectified  and  expanded ;  and  no- 
where is  the  necessity  more  urgent  than  in  those  which  hajVe 
reference  to  religion  and  theology.  If  the  first  and  greatest 
of  existing  evils  be  indifference  to  practical  religion,  want 
of  enlarged  imderstanding  of  spiritual  things  is  unquestion- 
ably the  second.  People  grow  up,  live  and  die,  in  the  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  religious  truths  communicated  to 
them  in  their  childhood,  and  think  their  little  leaf  is  all  the 
forest.  Inquire  if  they  have  read  the  last  new  novel  or 
review,  and  it  is  considered  a  reproach  to  have  to  say  "No," 
Ask  what  new  fact  they  have  learned  in  geography,  or  other 
physical  science,  and  a  reply  is  ready.  But  inquire,  even 
of  "religious"  people,  what  new  idea  they  have  of  heaven, 
or  of  God,  or  the  human  soul,  or  tlie  prophecies,  and  they 
SB* 
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wonder  *vhat  you  mean,  oi'  what  there  can  be  to  learn. 
Some  abstain  from  search  for  fear  of  their  "  faith"  becoming 
weakened.  Faith  in  Christ,  says  Vat^r,  can  be  no  hindrance 
to  critical  and  pliilosophical  inquiries ;  othei-wise  he  would 
himself  impede  the  progress  of  truth.  The  best  token  that 
genuine  rejuvenescence  of  the  soul  is  going  on  in  us,  is,  that 
the  Word  of  God  becomes  daily  a  richer  mine  to  our 
intelligence. 

197.  Death  implies  a  place  of  burial,  and  as  death  in 
Scripture  denotes,  on  the  one  hand,  declension  from  virtue; 
on  the  other,  escape  from  the  power  of  evil,  or  regeneration; 
so  do  the  words  grave,  tomb,  and  sepulchre.  The  unre- 
generate  maa  is  not  only  dead,  but  as  truly  entombed  as  a 
corpse  beneath  the  sods.  In  the  prophets  there  are  many 
examples,  as  when  Isaiah,  speaking  of  the  "  rebellious,"  says 
that  "they  remain  among  the  graves."  Similarly,  in  the 
New  Testament,  dwelling  "among  the  tombs"  demotes  living 
in  the  shades  and  negatioHS  of  irrdigiousiiess.  The  "lu- 
natic" loved  to  dwell  among  the  tombs.  He  impersonates 
the  man  who  is  dead  to  spiritualities.  If  it  be  "madness" 
to  act  recklessly  in  secular  things,  surely  it  must  be  "mad- 
ness" to  foi^;et  God.  Properly  regarded,  insanity  is  of  two 
kinds;  one  comes  of  the  brain  being  diseased,  so  that  the 
sou!,  healthy  in  itself,  cannot  use  it;  this  is  insanity  com- 
monly so  called:  the  other  is  when  it  is  the  soul  tliat  is 
diseaeed,  albeit  the  brain  be  perfectly  healthy;  this  is  infi- 
delity and  irreiigiousncss.  The  Pharisees  of  the  human  race 
our  Lord  calls  whited  sepnlchres,  because,  making  a  fair 
show  on  the  outside,  within  they  are  full  of  dead  men's 
bones.  In  the  sense  of  regeneration  or  newness  of  life  there 
is  no  more  beautiful  instance  than  th\t  m  Ezekiel  xxxvii. 
12,  "Behold,  0,  my  people,  I  will  open  lour  graven  and 
cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves  and  bimg  von  into 
the  'and  of  Israel,  and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lordj 
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and  I  will  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live."  St 
Jolin  records  how  the  promise  was  fulfilled:  "I  say  anto 
you,  the  hour  ia  coining,  and  nmu  is,  wlien  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall 
live,"  (v,  25.)  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  these 
words  caa  in  neither  case  refer  to  the  resurrection  after  the 
death  of  the  body.  They  can  mean  nothing  else  but  the 
"quickening  to  grace."  The  i-aising  of  Lazarus  by  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  widow's  son  at  the  city  of  Nain,  were  in- 
tended as  signs  that  the  same  power  should  revive  men  who 
had  been  long  "dead  m  trespasses  and  sins."  It  was  because 
the  Jewish  religion  was  so  essentially  and  minutely  repre- 
sentative, or  preflgurative  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
was  to  "fulfill"  it,  that  the  Jews  were  so  desirous  of  burial 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  Scriptural  symbol  of  heaven. 
Interment  in  that  country  was  emblematical  and  preflgura- 
tive of  resurrection  into  Paradise.  The  inhumation  of  the 
material  body  is  the  resurrection  of  the  spiritual,  and  where 
the  former  ia  symbolically  deposited,  the  latter  symbolically 
becomes  an  inhabitant,'  It  ia  for  the  same  reason,  though  it 
may  be  unsuspected,  that  Christians  bury  their  dead  either 
in  or  closely  adjacent  to  their  churches,  the  repi-eaentatives 
of  the  temple  not  made  witt  hands.  Every  observance  and 
ceremony  of  this  nature  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  things 
physical  to  things  spiritual.  If,  then,  a  man  would  vitally 
experience  what  I'esurrection  is,  what  it  essenlially  is  to  rise 
from  the  grave,  let  him,  with  God's  help,  "die  unto  sin." 
That  he  will  survive  the  death  of  his  material  body,  he  may 
Hssure  himself,  for  it  is  not  given  him  to  choose,  but  whetlier 
he  will  rise  or  not,  he  himself  must  elect 
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198.  More  than  once  in  previous  chaptera  we  have 
spoken  of  Rejuvenescence  ;  it  now  becomea  important  to 
treat  the  subject  independently  aod  connectedly.  The  most 
glorious  principle  of  nature,  impressed  upon  its  every  object. 
Life  and  Death  themselves  are  only  other  names  for  Eeju- 
venescence ;  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  its  contents,  in 
all  their  variety  and  phases,  is  no  more  than  the  history  of 
its  operation  ;  the  one  great  poetic  idea  of 
phenomena  and  splendors,  spiritual  as  well  as  r 
but  parts  and  elements  of  it,  illustrating  and  adorning  its 
different  modes.  Eveiywhere,  since  the  first  morning,  has 
youth  been  incessantly  bursting  forth,  and  creation  begin- 
ning afresh.  "  The  universe,  open  to  the  eye  to-day,  looks 
as  it  did  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  the  morning  hymn  of  Mil- 
ton does  but  tell  the  beauty  with  which  our  own  familiar 
sun  dressed  the  earliest  fields  and  gardens  of  the  world  ;"  all 
things,  says  the  apostle,  "  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  creation."  True,  there  is  continual  dismem- 
berment and  disintegration ;  the  flower  fades,  the  animal 
fitlls  to  dust,  but  this  is  not  death- — it  is  merely  the  casting 
away  of  worn-out  vestures,  in  order  that  the  new  may  be  put 
on.     The  form,  the  idea,  the  actuality,  lives  forever;  Hio 
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end  always  reverts  to  the  beginning ;  from  the  plant  cornea 
the  fruit,  and  fi^jm  the  fruit  comes  the  seed,  which  again 
contains  the  plant  within  itself.  Look  at  that  sculptured 
pine-apple  I  Nature  in  miniature ;  upon  its  yellow  ripeness 
ensues  a  beautiful  tufted  crown  of  leaves,  promising  and  be- 
ginning the  whole  history  over  again,  the  true  Phoenix  of 
creation.*  The  febled  Palm  is  only  a  metaphor  of  the 
world.  Turn  which  way  we  will,  we  find  no  "  killing  prin- 
ciple" in  nature,  only  a  vitalizing  and  sustaining  one. 
Throughout  its  whole  extent,  Nature  is  Life  ;  in  all  its 
forms  and  modifications,  one  vast  and  infinite  Life — sub- 
ject, no  doubt,  to  the  extinction  of  particular  presentations, 
but  never  to  absolute  and  total  death,  even  in  its  least  and 
weakest  things.  Anything  that  looks  like  death  is  a  token 
and  certificate  of  life  being  about  to  start  anew  and  invigo- 
rated. Every  end  is  also  a  b^inning.  "All  things  in  the 
world,"  says  Lynch,  "  are  striving  to  begin  as  well  as  to 
finish,"  Marriage  once  more  is  the  type  and  exponent.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  bdng  the  dedroye-r  of  life,  death,  rightly 
viewed,  is  its  nourisher  and  aliment.  A  thing  does  not  pe- 
rish in  order  that  it  may  no  longer  exist,  but  that  another 
of  the  same  or  similar  kind  may  enter  fresh  and  beautiful 
upon  the  scene,  and  thus  virtually  perpetuate  the  original. 
"All  death  in  nature,"  says  Fiehte,  "  is  life,  and  in  death 
appears  visibly  the  advancement  of  life.  It  is  not  death 
which  kills,  but  the  higher  life  which,  concealed  behJnd  the 
other,  begins  to  develop  itself  Death  and  birth  are  hut 
the  stru^le  of  life  with  itself  to  attain  a  higher  form-f 

*  The  same  teautiful  onward  growth  appears  conepicuonsly  in 
sevural  of  the  New  Holland  genera  of  Myrtacece,  as  Melaleuca,  Me- 
troaideros,  Beaulbrtia,  Ac. ;  and  a  Eirailar  phenomenon  in  the  cones  of 
the  Larch,  from  the  ape:x:  of  whieli  occaBionally  esteinlR  a  leafy  shoot. 

f  Destination  of  Maji,  p.  1 27. 
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Granted,  we  do  not  perceive  it  to  be  so  if  we  look  at  tliinga 
merely  with  tlie  outward  senses — we  perceive  it  in  the  de- 
gree that  our  own  minds  are  alive,  and  apt,  fi'om  culture 
and  sincere  and  fervent  aspiration  after  truth,  to  rejuvenize 
in  themselves.  Everything  is  alive  to  the  living  mind. 
Death  is  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  dead.  To 
estimate  our  intellectual  vitality,  at  any  given  time,  we  have 
but  to  ask  ourselves.  How  much  life  are  we  conscious  of? 
We  epeak,  in  ordinary  converse,  of  youth  and  age  as  distiTict 
epochs,  and  as  a  matter  of  appearance,  correctly  so.  It  re- 
sults, however,  from  tliis  great  law,  that  so  far  from  being 
separate  and  suctiessive,  they  are  cotemporaneous  and  con- 
current. Youth  does  not  cease,  and  age  begin.  Through- 
out life  their  phenomena  run  side  by  side,  revolving  each 
upon  the  other,  age  succeeding  youth,  youth  succeeding  age, 
in  the  most  varied  conditions  of  exchange,  and  often  crowd- 
ing into  the  same  r^ion.  Everywhere  in  nature  we  see  youth 
and  senility  intermingled,  presenting  themselves  alternately, 
and  altogether  irrespective  and  independent  of  annual  birth- 
days. If  decay  attend  upon  age,  so  does  it  upon  infancy ; 
if  youth  is  a  b^inning,  so,  too  is  maturity.  Life  rising  out 
of  death  was  the  great  "  mystery"  which  in  old  time,  sym- 
bolism delighted  t«  represent  under  the  thousand  ingenious 
forms  preserved  in  mythology  and  ancient  poetry,  as  in  the 
lovely  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  Nature  was  explored  in 
her  every  realm  for  attestations  to  it,  the  results  giving  to 
religion  new  sanctity  and  illustration,  to  philosophy  new 
dignity  and  grace.  Sleep  was  beautifiilly  called  "  the  minor 
mystery  of  death;"  since  the  seeming  suspension  of  life 
during  the  stillness  of  slumber,  is  the  pathway  to  restoration 
of  its  powers,  and  thus  a  prefigurement  of  what  death  is  de- 
signed for.  "  Death,  like  sleep,"  says  the  illustrious  Herder, 
"  cools  the  fever  of  life ;  gently  interrupts  its  too  uniform 
and  long-continued  movement;  heals  many  wounds  incura- 
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ble  before,  and  prepares  the  soul  for  a  pleasurable  awaken 
ing,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  morning  of  youth.  As  in 
my  dreams,  my  tiioughfs  fly  back  to  youth — as  in  my 
dreams,  being  only  half  fettered  by  the  bodily  organs,  and 
more  concentred  in  myself,  I  feel  more  free  and  active — so 
thou,  revivifying  dream  of  death,  wilt  smilingly  bring  back 
the  youth  of  my  iife,  the  most  energetic  and  pleasing  mo- 
ments of  my  existence."* 

199.  When,  then,  it  is  said  that  deaili  takes  things  away, 
it  is  said  wrongfully.  It  is  done  by  Life,  the  constant  aim 
of  wliich  is  to  obtain  a  point  of  departure  for  renewed  pro- 
gress, pushing  out  of  the  way  whatever  may  obstruct.  See 
what  curious  and  striking  illustrations  are  furnished  in  the 
physiology  of  our  own  bodies !  The  teeth  of  the  chUd  drop 
from  its  little  gums,  that  the  teeth  of  manhood  may  take 
theb  place ;  the  blood,  by  its  particles,  supersedes  itself  as 
fest  as  it  is  formed ;  every  molecule  of  muscle,  and  bone, 
and  brain,  is  an  ephemeron ;  our  entire  fabric  is  taken  to 
pieces  and  rebuilt  some  seven  or  eight  times  before  we  leave 
it  The  bodies  of  all  other  animals  similarly  rejuvenize 
during  the  period  between  birth  and  dissolution  fome,  iu 
addition  to  the  molecular  renewal,  having  periodical  and 
most  curious  replacements  of  entire  organs.  Birds  renew 
their  plumage;  lizards  and  snakes  their  skiES  the  crtb 
even  replaces  its  stomach,  forming  a  new  one  e\eiy  jeai, 
and  casting  away  the  old.  Plants  also  rejuvenize  exempli 
fied  in  the  annua!  renewal  of  their  leaves  and  flowers.  In 
the  higher  kinds  of  vegetation  the  phenomena  are  at  once 
BO  marked  and  intelligible,  as  to  have  called  forth  the  first, 
and  as  yet  the  only  treatise,  expressly  devoted  to  this  mag- 


-  Outlines    of  a    Hktory .  of  lliy    Philosopli;    of  Man,  book    - 
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nificent  science  *  Philo  beautiMly  uses  them  to  illustrate 
the  "  unbounded  wisdom  of  God :"  "  The  wealth  of  that 
wisdom  is  as  a  tree,  which  is  continually  putting  forth  new 
shoots  after  the  old  ones,  so  that  it  never  ceas^  growing 
young  again,  and  being  in  the  flower  of  its  strength." 

200.  As  a  phenomenon  of  physiological  or  organic  life, 
Bfijuvenescence  appears  under  two  great  general  modes, 
namely,  first,  Return  by  the  individual,  either  as  a  whole, 
or  in  its  molecules,  to  an  earlier  condition  of  existence, 
secuting  thereby  a  point  of  departure  for  renewed  progress; 
',  Repetition  in  a  new  being,  under  the  law  of  pro- 
1  by  male  and  female,  of  the  entire  course  of  organic 
evolution.  The  first  has  for  its  object,  the  eompletion  of  the 
form;  the  second  has  for  its  object,  the  repetition  of  the 
form.  Rejuvenescence  in  order  to  Completion  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  growth  of  a  child,  leading  it  on  to  puberty,  and 
thence  to  manhood ;  that  which  has  Repetition  for  its  end, 
appears  in  the  phenomena  of  generation  and  birth.  It 
follows  that  it  is  the  power  of  Rejuvenescence  which  mainly 
distinguishes  organic  bodies  from  inoi^anic,  since  in  the 
latter  there  is  neither  a  graduated  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, nor  renewal  by  procreation.  Without  rejuvenescence 
there  can  be  no  organic  development,  nor  where  organs  are 
absent  can  rejuvenescence  ever  occur.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  of  organized  beings  themselves  as 
regards  rejuvenescence,  is  that  while  in  animals  there  is  a 
perpetual  dissolution  and  rebuilding  of  the  entire  substance, 
the  devitalized  atoms  being  ejected,  plants  never  rejuvenize 


*  The  PhcnocaeDon  of  E«juvenesoence  in  Nature,  eBpeeially  in 
the  life  and  development  of  Plants.  From  Ihe  German  of  Dr.  A. 
Braun,  by  Aifhur  Henfrey.  Kay  Society's  Volume,  1853.  One  of 
the  most  imputtant  of  modem  tout riliu lien'!  lo  the  phOoiophv  o\ 
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a  pnrt  once  completed,  but  provide  for  the  stability  and 
regularity  of  the  vital  processes,  by  developing  new  parts. 
The  stem  once  formed  and  consolidated,  never  altera  in  the 
least;  the  leaves  and  flowers  when  done  with,  are  disen- 
gaged, and  absolutely  new  ones  are  unfolded  in  their  place, 
201.  Rejuvenescence  in  order  to  the  Completion  of  the 
form,  has,  accordingly,  for  its  chief  process  in  Animals,  the 
decay  and  renewal  of  the  tissues ;  in  Plants,  the  unfolding 
of  new  organs.  Both  involve  a  variety  of  minor  and  con- 
tjibutive  activities,  but  most  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
the  rejuvenescence  of  the  animal,  where  the  full  effectuation 
of  the  molecular  renewal  requires  and  is  secured  by  the 
grand  supplementary  process  of  Sleep — in  effect  a  periodical 
return  of  the  animal  to  its  ante-natal  state,  beautiftdly  cor- 
responding with  the  resumption  of  that  state  in  lactation, 
which  is  a  living  over  j^in  of  the  life  of  the  womb,  on  a 
higher  plane.  During  sleep,  the  inner  formative  processes 
by  which  the  body  is  preseryed  act  undisturbedly  and  con- 
centratedly.  Every  one  knows  how  sweet  is  the  restoration 
derived  from  one's  pillow  when  in  health ;  more  wonderful 
even  yet  is  that  which  we  derive  when  sleep  occurs  at  the 
crisis  of  severe  diseases.  The  nocturnal  refreshment  of  the 
physical  frame  induces  a  similar  restoration  of  the  spiritual. 
Relaxed  from  the  tension  in  which  it  is  held  towards  the 
outer  world  while  awake,  during  sleep  the  mind  sinks  into  a 
condition  comparable  to  that  in  which  it  lay  before  con- 
sciousness commenced ;  all  images  and  shapes  it  is  cognizant 
of  by  day,  either  vanish,  or  appear  only  as  reflected  pic- 
tures ;  unexcited  from  without,  it  "  gathers  itself  up  into 
new  force,  new  comprehension  of  its  purpose,  much  that 
crossed  the  waking  thoughts,  scattered  and  entangled,  be- 
coming thereby  sifted  and  arranged."  Hence  is  it  that  "our 
j^akiiig  thoughts  are  often  our  truest  and  finest ;  and  that 
dreams  are  sometimes  eminent  and  wise ;  phenomena  ineom- 
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patible  with  the  idea  tliat  we  die  down  like  grass  into  our 
organic  roots  at  night,  and  are  merely  resuscitated  as  from 
a  winter  when  we  wake.  Man  is  captured  in  sleep,  not  by 
death,  but  by  his  better  nature ;  to-day  runs  in  through  a 
deeper  day  to  become  the  parent  of  to-morrow,  and  he  issues 
every  morning,  bright  as  the  morning  and  of  life  size,  from 
the  peaceful  womb  of  the  cerebellum."  The  most  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  bearing  of  sWp  upon  rejuvenescence 
ia  supplied  perhaps  in  the  chryBalis  period  of  Insect-life. 
Here  takes  place  that  grand  retreat  and  gathering-in  of 
vital  power  which  enables  the  unsightly  grub  to  expand 
into  the  lovely,  completed  and  expressive  form  we  call  the 
Butterfly,  so  exquisite  a  symbol  of  the  Spring,  when  winter, 
the  grub  and  chrysalis  era  of  the  vegetable  world,  ia  emerged 
from  and  superseded.  The  analogy  is  important  to  consider, 
because  of  the  common  but  mistaken  impression  that  the 
charEQing  green  exuberance  of  the  vernal  season  is  no  more 
than  the  work  of  the  few  days  during  which  it  appears. 
That  beautiful  display  is  in  preparation  all  the  winter,  just 
as  the  butterfly  is  in  preparation  in  the  grub  and  chrysalis ; 
Spring  merely  brings  the  concluding  steps  before  our  eyes, 
as  the  rupture  of  the  chrysalis  the  painted  wings  of  the 
perfect  insert.  Not  a  little  of  the  Spring  begins  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  and  even  in  the  previous  summer.  The 
rudiments  of  the  future  leaves  of  the  alder  may  be  found 
in  August;  tlie  leaves  and  even  the  flower-buds  also  of  the 
lUac ;  the  catkins  of  the  hazel  make  their  appearance  with 
the  asters  and  golden-rod ;  in  the  bulbs  of  the  hyacinth,  the 
tulip,  and  the  crocus,  long  before  they  manifest  the  least 
sign  of  vegetation,  the  future  blossom  may  readily  be  dis- 
cenied.  Inaect-life,  as  a  whole,  is  the  mo&t  perfect  example 
we  possess  of  Rejuvenescence  having  fur  its  aim  the  Com- 
pletion of  the  Individual.  The  trae  idea  of  what  ia  so 
improperly  called  the  "metamorphosis"  or  " trSnsfnrmatiii.'i" 
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of  insects,  ia  development  into  a  perfect  stai  It  i&  no  chnnge 
of  one  creature  into  anotlier.  Tlie  caterpillai  contama 
within  itself  the  rudiments  of  the  future  hutteiflj  in  all  its 
parts;  it  becomes  the  butterfly — not  as  commonly  lupposed 
by-  a  monstrous  and  supematui-al  mutation — ^imph  by  ca  t 
ing  its  skin,  and  unfolding  parts  pieiiously  eonoeiled  ind 
immature,  first  the  limbs,  by  and  by  the  \\mgs  openmg 
more  and  more,  till  the  idea  of  the  perfect  in^et-t  is  attained 
No  less  striking  and  beautiful  than  the  analogy  of  the  But 
terfly  with  the  opening  leaves  and  flowers  of  spring,  is  the 
rejuvenescence  at  that  season  of  the  Birds.  Tliey  blossom 
in  the  Spring,  like  the  trees  and  plants,  glossy  and  tinted  in 
their  plumage,  and  like  the  plants  ^;ain  when  they  shed 
their  petals,  lose  their  peculiar  spring  and  summer  lustre 
immediately  the  process  of  hatching  is  completed.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  Butterfly.  We  have  a  lesson  in  the 
insect's  history  of  another  kind.  Prom  time  immemorial 
the  butterfly  has  been  the  emblem  of  the  resurrection. 
Anciently,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  we  find  it  drawn  either  in 
its  proper  form,  or  as  a  lovely  female  child  with  butterfly's 
wings.  "Employed,  subsequently,  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  the  beautiful  symbol  shone  on  their  ponderous 
pages  like  a  beam  of  sunlight  falling  through  a  painted 
window  on  the  gloom  of  a  cloister."  The  beauty  and  truth- 
fulness of  the  emblem  lie,  however,  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  ordinarily  supposed.  Not  only  is  the  usual 
idea  of  the  resurrection,  or  that  of  a  decayed  body  recom- 
posed  in  its  elements,  and  reunited  after  a  certaui  interval 
to  the  soul,  not  represented  ia  the  natural  history  of  the 
insect,  but  altogether  contrary  to  it.  What  the  history  does 
teach  is  that  which  is  also  the  true  idea  of  the  resurrection. 
As  the  caterpillar  becomes  the  butterfly  by  no  supernatural 
transformation,  but  simply  by  the  casting  away  of  outward 
coverings;  so" does' man  become  an  angel, not  by  any  imagi- 
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uary  triinsraogrificatioa  of  hia  "natural"  body  into  a  "spir- 
itual" body,  but  by  the  latter,  which  he  always  has,  laying 
down  and  departing  from  the  former,  expanding  Its  matured 
organs,  and  ascending  into  that  higher  and  lovelier  mode  of 
life  which  is  poetically  represented  under  the  name  of  wings. 
Only  with  such  an  understanding,  does  the  name  •p'J'f^^, 
properly  apply  to  the  beautiful  creature  it  denotes.  Reau- 
mur, that  great  and  good  naturalist,  when  he  discovered  the 
real  structure  of  the  caterpillar,  and  pointed  out  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  truth  of  nature  and  the  dogma  of  the 
preachers,  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  revelation. 

202.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  there  is  in  man  a  resump- 
tion, when  old,  of  the  esiernal  signs  of  youti.  Cherished 
from  the  remotest  ages,  the  idea  of  a  restoration  of  youthful 
health,  and  strength,  and  bodily  shape,  by  some  beautiful 
stroke  of  magic,  is  not  altogether  remote  from  fact,  though 
the  ma^c  is  in  nature  rather  than  Art.  The  basis,  proba- 
bly, of  the  story  of  Medea  and  Ema ;  it  figures  in  the  fables 
and  national  poetry  of  every  period  of  the  world;  its  most 
beautiful  embodiment,  the  Fountain  of  Rejuvenescence,  ia 
found  in  the  tales  of  the  far  East,  in  the  romances  of  Chi- 
valry, and  in  the  Mysteries:  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
symbol  of  Christianity  renewing  the  moral  strength  of  the 
world  after  the  corruptions  of  pagan  Rome;  and  now  we 
have  it  in  a  fine  picture  by  one  of  the  best  of  the  French 
pre-Raphaelite  school.*  The  Alchemists  thought  to  secure 
such  rejuvenescence  by  the  aid  of  the  Philosopher's  Stone, 
which  was  not  only  to  ward  olT  sickness  and  infirmities,  but 
to  replace  men  in  the  vigor  of  early  youth.  Vincent  de 
Beauvais  attempted  to  show  that  Noali's  having  children 


*  M.  Hausaouiller,  "La  Fontaine  de  Joavenee,"     See  the  en 
5  in  the  "Illustrated  London  News,"  September  20th,  185fi. 
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when  five  hundred  years  old  was  owing  to  his  possession  of 
this  preoious  secret,  whereby  he  had  had  restored  to  him  the 
freshness  of  his  ancient  puberty.  Vain  expectation!  though 
man  may  certainly  please  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
he  alone  ever  steps  in  the  grateful  path.  The  lower  animals 
begin  to  decay  almost  immediately  after  the  decline  of  their 
propagative  power;  in  man,  life  is  prolonged  more  or  less 
after  virility  has  ceased,  and  now  and  then  operates  over 
again  some  of  the  most  characteristic  plienomena  of  his  ear- 
liest days.  The  cutting  of  new  teeth  in  old  age;  return  of 
the  power  of  suckling;  growth  of  hair  similar  to  that  of  the 
young,  and  several  other  such  phenomena  are  abundantly 
on  record,  as  may  be  seen  at  one  view  in  Dr.  Mehliss,  whose 
i^urious  worli,  Ueber  Vvnliseem  wid  S^uvenese&nz  ihierischer 
Efirper  (!Leipsic,  1838),  has  raised  the  matter  into  a  branch 
of  physiology.  Of  new  dentition,  for  example,  he  cites  not 
less  than  thirty  or  forty  authentic  instances,  many  of  them 
octogenarian.  For  the  appearance  of  these  phenomena  it  is 
necessary,  he  tells  us,  that  there  should  exist  complete 
energy  and  integrity  of  vegetative  life,  and  probably  also 
local  excitement. 

203.  The  second  great  form  of  physiological  Rejuvenes- 
cence, or  that  by  which  man,  and  all  other  living  creatures, 
together  with  plants,  renew  themselves  as  to  race,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  phenomena  of  procreation. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  foand, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground ; 
So  generations  in  their  eouKe  decay, 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  passed  away. 

Here  it  vt  that  we  most  clearly  understand  that  death,  so 
called,  lo  the  operation  of  Life.  The  pai'tieular  aggrega- 
tions of  mateiial  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  so 
forth,  diawn  together  and  consolidated  by  the  immortal  idea 
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of  each  plant  and  animal,  and  by  the  spiritual  body  in  man, 
break  up  and  disappear  after  awhUe ;  but  the  Form  remains 
with  us  still;  its  old  apparel  only  parted  with,  in  order  that 
new  may  be  put  on.  Wonderful  as  are  the  processes  of 
eustentation  and  repair  in  the  individual,  those  of  procrea- 
tion, or  the  sustentation  of  the  species,  incomparably  trans- 
cend them.  No  trifling  work  is  the  elaboration  of  a  body 
which  shall  feed  and  grow,  move  and  exchange  offices  of 
ftiendship;  but  to  construct  one  which,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  shall  be  able  to  engender  new  beings  like  itself,  is  tlie 
very  acme  of  skill  and  miracle.  So  excellently  has  the  sub- 
ject been  dealt  with  by  other  hands,  so  extensive  also  is  its 
detail,  that  here  we  need  only  advert  to  it  as  one  of  the  most 
solemn  considerations  of  life,  a  subject  never  to  be  approached 
without  reverence  and  awe.  The  unthinking  part  of  man- 
kind look  upon  procreation  as  no  more  than  one  of  the  com- 
mon impulses  of  nature,  and  consider  the  slightest  allusion 
to  it  improper.  Many  even  of  those  who  ought  to  know 
better,  regard  it  as  ignoble  and  degrading,  and  its  alluring 
incidents  only  as  palliative  and  reconciliatory.  There  can- 
not be  a  lower  idea.  In  the  whole  range  of  delegated  offices 
there  is  none  more  honorable  and  noble  than  to  act  for  the 
Fatter  of  all,  as  perpetuator  of  the  objects  he  has  creat«d 
"for  his  pleasure;"  wherefore  also  the  depth  and  fearfulness 
of  its  responsibility,  since  of  all  situations  a  man  can  place 
himself  in,  that  of  Father  is  the  most  serious  and  manifold 
in  duties.  Large  indeed  should  be  the  faith  in  heavenly 
succor  of  him  who  adventurta  upon  progeny.  The  same  is 
the  ground  of  the  brilliant  delights  wliich  enter  into  its  his- 
tory, since  outward  circumstance  is  always  made  commen- 
surate with  the  dignity  of  that  which  it  accompanies  and 
invests.  The  Beauty  which  attends  on  the  period  when 
witJi  the  complete  evolution  of  the  system,  the  power  is 
attained  of  reproducing  the  species,  is  one  of  the  most  admi- 
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rable  phenomena  of  nature.  ITie  principle  is  universally 
set  forth.  See  iiow  the  plant,  at  ita  nuptial  hour,  adorns 
itself  with  bright  flowers!  See  how  the  glow-worm  trims  its 
lamp;  how  the  butterfly  spreads  its  gallant  pinions!  In 
fishes,  birds  and  mammals,  puberty  is  again  characterized 
universally  by  the  development  of  ornaments  more  or  less 
striking,  such  as  brightly-colored  scales  and  plumage,  horns, 
manes,  and  beards,  the  last-named  enhancing  the  manly 
beauty  attained  at  this  period  in  our  own  species,  the  female 
of  which  is  even  more  largely  embellished  by  tlie  growth  of 
the  hair,  and  the  development  of  the  mammae,  and  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  body  in  general,  giving  to  the 
limbs  their  matchless  "lily  roundness."  Not  only  are  beauty 
of  form  and  color  now  most  exquisite.  Flowers  smell  the 
sweetest  during  the  union  of  the  sperm-cell  with  the  germ- 
cell,  especially  in  its  central  moments,- losing  their  frt^rance 
rapidly  when  it  is  completed;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  sounds  are  emitted,  pleasing,  undoubt- 
edly, to  the  eaK  they  are  designed  for,  and  taking  in  man, 
the  form  of  poetry  and  music.  The  ballad  "to  his  misti'ess' 
eyebrow"  of  the  lover  is  the  exact  analogue  of  the  song  of 
the  bird,  and  the  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  and  cicada.* 
That  the  song  of  birds  has  immediate  reference  to  their  loves, 
is  generally  understood.  Like  the  beauty  of  their  plumage, 
it  rises  to  its  highest  d^ree  during  the  pairing  season,  and 
is  lost  at  the  time  of  moulting.  All  our  resident  birds  that 
renew  their  song  in  the  autumn,  probably  have  broods  at 
that  time;  the  thrush,  and  the  blackbird,  which  are  heard 
from  the  middle  of  January  to  October,  generally  have  two 
broods  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  not  infrequently 


*  Abridged,  in   part,  from   Di-.  Laycock. 
Medico-Chinirgical  Review,  July,  1855. 
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three.  But  it  is  not  merely  a  pairbg  cry,  being  eontinuecl 
till  die  young  birds  break  the  shell,  and  in  many  c^es  tiil 
they  are  able  to  fly.  Probably  it  produces  general  excite- 
ment in  the  female  bird,  while  sitting,  so  as  to  increase  the 
needfiil  warmth,  and  a  power  of  more  enei^tic  performance 
by  both  parents  of  the  various  duties  of  the  nest.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  sounds,  specially  from  those  we  love, 
which  make  the  heart  beat,  and  the  bosom  thrill,  and  the 
whole  body  glow,  inspiring  us  magically  and  beautifully, 
and  doubtless  it  is  the  same  with  the. feathered  dwellers  in 
the  trees. 

204,  Holding  this  sublime  power  of  self-renewal  as  a  part 
of  its  very  nature,  every  animal,  bird  and  insect,  every  tree 
and  herb,  down  to  the  humblest  moss,  is  in  its  procreant  oa^ 
paeity  an  emblem  and  prefigurement  of  Eternity.  Forever 
rolling  onwards,  the  truest  and  grandest  idea  of  the  Divine 
life  is  unfolded  to  us  in  the  phenomena  of  reproduction. 
Hence  that  beautiful  custom  of  the  ancients,  of  placing 
seeds  in  the  hands  of  the  dead,  and  in  their  tombs  and  sar- 
cophagi. They  perceived  that  the  renovation  of  a  plant,  by 
its  seeds,  year  by  year,  and  from  age  to  age,  unchanged  in 
the  least  of  its  essential  characters,  is  a  picture  in  little  of 
immortality.  The  rites  of  religion  always  have  reference  to 
the  theory ;  wherever  religion  has  existed,  the  offices  of  the 
living  to  the  dead  have  invariably  formed  a  part  of  them  ; 
and  as  all  religious  rites  are  of  necessity  symbolical,  their 
beauty  and  intelligibleness  show  the  quality  of  the  faith 
which  employs  them.  The  custom  alluded  to  thus  testifies 
in  itself  to  the  antiquity  of  man's  persuasion  that  he  is  to 
live  forever.*     Witli  mankind,  elevation  to  capacity  for  the 


ilso  put  seeds  in  the  eoffiiia  of  the  dead, 
I  aoknowledgmeiit  of  the  imager)'  of  St. 
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privilegea  and  rewards  of  procreation  is. the  effulgent  Aurora 
of  existence.  Youth  begins  over  f^ain,  on  a  higher  and 
more  beautiful  plane;  whatever  talents  there  may  be  in  the 
soul,  now  they  make  their  appearance.  Early  or  late, 
whenever  it  may  be  first  felt,  love,  the  high-priest  of  procre- 
ation, always  leads  the  way  to  rejuvenescence  of  our  entire 
nature;  no  pleasures  are  so  sincere  and  so  endui-ing  as  those 
which  come  late  in  life  through  renewal  of  one's  youth  un- 
der the  sweet  agency  of  a  happily-placed  affection,  nor  are 
any  so  thankfully  enjoyed. 

205.  The  rejuvenescence  which  the  entire  organie  garment 
oj  ihe  eatik  has  undergone,  and  will  not  improbably  im- 
dergo  again,  is  the  poem  of  Geology.  This  rejuvenescence 
consists  in  the  development  of  successive  euUea  of  animals 
and  piants ;  enduring,  as  to  their  species,  for  incalculable 
ages,  and  then  disappearing,  or  nearly  so,  to  make  way  for 
newer  and  higher  kinds,  to  endure  for  as  long,  and  in  turn 
he  themselves  superseded.  Four  times,  at  least,  says  Lyell, 
do  these  changes  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  tertiary  era, 
and  to  an  extent  which  leaves  hardly  a  species  of  the  first 
period  extant  among  the  species  now  living.  This  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  previously  noticed  kinds  of  rejuvene- 
scence. It  is  rguvenescence  of  organic  nature  in  tlie  mass, 
the  particular  genera  and  species  being  but  subordinate  in- 
cidents in  the  great  onward  and  upward  current  of  terrestrial 
Life.  "  Newer  and  higher  kinds"  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  new  appearances  are  all  of  higher  grade. 
"  Geology  afibrds  no  ground  whatever  for  the  hypothesis  of  a 
regular  succession  of  creatures,  beginning  with  the  simplesi 
forms  in  the  older  strata,  and  ascending  to  more  compHcatei 


Paul.     See  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  in  Hooker's  ' 
par.ioc  to  tlie  Botajiical  Magazine,"  vol.  2,  ji.  298. 
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in  tiie  later  formations.  The  earliest  forms  of  life  known  to 
geology  are  not  of  the  lowest  grade  of  organization  ;  neither 
are  the  earliest  forms  of  any  of  the  classes  which  subsequently 
appear,  the  simplest  of  their  kind."  It  is  in  the  aggregate 
of  forms,  large  and  small,  higher  and  lower,  that  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  is  shown,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
proudest  facts  of  natural  history.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
however,  that  there  is  a  diffei-ence  in  this  respect,  as  regards 
plant  and  animal  remains.  While  the  vegetable  kingdom 
has  always  had  representatives  of  liighest  as  well  aa  of  low- 
est forms;  in  the  animal  fossils  of  the  earlier  ages,  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand  no  vertebrates  But  this  difference,  as 
Alphonse  De  Candolle  remarks  need  not  excite  much  as- 
toniihment  whfn  we  thmk  ot  the  \ast  distince  which 
sepa  tes  th  f  r  and  the  supeiiDr  animali  ini  the 
mpa  t  ly  h  m  generus  chnncter  of  the  gieat  clat&es 
f  t  lle^  N  fhei  doe=!  geologj  give  anj  countenance 
t  tl  d  f  1  Tessive  development,"  in  the  sense  of 
t  -a  ism  t  t  i  ne  species  into  another.  "We  mention 
tl  is  b«  f  th     mportance  of  distinguishing  the  idea  in 

J  est  n  fi  m  that   f  gradual  improvement  as  a  character- 
t      1  ss  ations.    It  is  a  very  different  thing  for 

an  an  t  p  ove  into  one  of  higher  nature,  by  eleva- 
t  ft  n  ^  1  ties  and  powers,  and  for  that  organism 
t  alt      th     and  be  replaced  by  a  superior  one.    The 

1  nges  n  th  ]  1  nts  and  animals  of  our  earth,  as  regards 
t  ss       p       d  ,  have  uniformly  been  wrought  in  tlie 

idence  of  it  is  plain  and  abundant; 
e  whatever  to  support  the  hypothesis  of 
mg  resulted  from  change  for  the  better 
1  .  That  such  improvement  in  the  sue- 
ess  to    f     g      zed  beings  has  been  macle,  and  is  visible 

to  us,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  existence  and  the  activity  of 
God;   "improvement"  of  course  being  understood,  when 
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predicated  of  the  Divine  work,  not  as  a  coining  forth  of 
results  of  experience  in  creating,  but  simply  as  a  term  de- 
noting that  Divine  wisdom  saw  fit  to  disclose  less  elabo- 
rate forms  in  the  iivst  place,  and  more  elaborate  ones 
snbsequently.  The  halting  of  nature  at  given  periods  in 
tlie  world's  history,  and  in  the  intervals  between  one  set  of 
species  and  anotlier,  producing  (as  at  present)  only  the  like, 
is  but  the  same  phenomenon,  on  a  grand  scale,  as  that  of 
the  repetition  of  its  leaves  by  a  plant,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
times,  before  the  development  advances  to  the  stt^e  of  flow- 
ei-s.  Looking  at  the  world  as  a  grand  scene  of  organic  evo- 
lution, every  new  step  in  its  rejuvenescence  bringing  it  nearer 
and  nearer  towards  completion,  we  cannot  but  recognize  how 
beautiful  an  image  of  it,  in  little,  is  presented  in  a  youthful 
Teke,  with  its  successive  sets  of  leaves,  more  and  more  per- 
fect and  abundant  in  each  new  unfolding  (so  well  shown, 
for  example,  in  young  sycamores),  the  last  and  fiiirest  era 
being,  in  the  one  case,  Man  and  the  magnificent  nature  c<v- 
temporary  with  him;  in  the  other.  Blossoms  aiid  Fruit. 
Blossoms  and  humanity  are  ideas  which  invariably  go  to- 
gether ;  the  pre-Adamite  plants  were  almost  witliout  excep- 
tion ilowerless;  fossil  bees  do  not  occur  till  the  period  of  the 
earth's  preparation  as  a  home  for  human  heings.  "  The 
first  bee,"  says  the  late  talented  and  lamented  author  of  The 
T^timony  of  the  Bocks,  "  makes  its  appearance  in  the  am- 
ber of  the  Eocene,  locked  up  hermetically  in  its  gem-like 
tomb — an  embalmed  corpse  in  a  erystsil  coffin — along  with 
fi-agmeuts  of  flower-hearing  herbs  and  trees.  The  first  of 
the  Bombycidffi  too— insects  that  may  be  seen  suspended 
over  flowers  by  the  scarcely  visible  vibrations  of 'their  wings, 
and  Slicking  the  honied  juices  by  means  of  their  long  slen- 
d(ir  tiimks — also  appear  in  tlie  amber,  associated  with 
moths,  butterflies,  and  a  few  catei-pillars.  Bees  and  butter- 
flies are  present  in  increased  proportions  in  the  latter  terti- 
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nry  deposits ;  but  not  nntil  that  terminal  creation  to  which 
we  ourselves  belong  was  ushered  on  the  scene,  did  they  re- 
ceive their  fullesfc  development."  Examining  the  curious 
and  beautiful  relics  to  which  Miller  alludes,  how  striking 
appears  the  contrast  between  the  tombs  of  these  ancient  and 
inconsiderable  insects  and  those  which  the  dead  receive  at 
our  own  hands !  Instead  of  the  gloom  which  surrounds  the 
last  habitations  of  mankind,  here  is  brightness ;  instead  of 
bging  loathsome  and  painfu]  to  look  upon,  hei'e  is  something 
to  admire  and  covet.  How  insignificant  and  bungling  seem 
the  best  efforts  of  Art  to  embalm  and  preserve  the  corpse  of 
a  departed  friend,  compared  with  this  simple  and  elegant 
method  of  Nature,  so  profound  and  perfect  even  in  wh'it 
may  appear  most  fancifiii  and  trifling  in  her  works ! 

206.  Not  only  were  the  gpeeies  new,  in  the  successive  re- 
juvenizings  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  in  many  instances, 
the  eotire  femilies.  Rosaceous  plants,  for  example,  do  not 
belong  to  tlie  earlier  periods  of  the  world's  history.  Hence 
may  we  infer  the  higher  nature  of  their  coreespondence  in 
regard  to  the  spiritual  principles  of  which  they  are  out- 
birtha  and  representatives,  a  presumption  already  afforded 
in  the  apple— a  leading  member  of  this  tribe — being  the 
mtffit  perfect  realization  of  a  -fruit,  whether  regarded  as  to 
its  botanical  structure,  or  its  uses.  In  the  same  generous 
family  are  comprised  the  almond,  tlie  strawberry,  and  tie 
medlar;  the  plum,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  apricot, 
"sliining  in  sweet  brightness  of  golden  velvet,"  together 
with  innumerable  charming  flowers,  every  one  of  them, 
without  doubt,  of  a  fine  spiritual  origin  and  significance. 
That  these  plants  were  not  placed  upon  the  earth  until  the 
period  of  its  occupancy  by  man,  because  he  alone  could  es- 
teem their  produce,  and  tliat  they  were  specially  destined 
for  human  nourishment  and  satisfaction,  may  certainly  be 
assumed  as  the  reason  of  their  late  bestowal.     Doubtless, 
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there  is  an  exact  relation  between  the  races  of  animala  and 
plants,  and  the  epochs  at  which  they  liave  been  placed  upon 
the  earth;  since  the  whole  matter  of  the  succession  of  organ- 
ized beings  is  the  realization  of  an  infinitely  wise  plan- 
whence,  also,  the  impossibility  of  attaining  grand  and  accu- 
rate ideas  of  nature  without  the  aid  of  geology;— the  pro- 
founder  reason  lies,  however,  in  the  correspondence  of  nature 
and  the  soul,  the  order  in  which,  of  growth  and  efflorescence, 
is  in  every  point  the  same.  Quite  unlike  the  Eosacete  are 
the  Ferbs.  In  these,  so  far  from  a  comparatively  recent 
family,  we  have  the  inheritors  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
noble  titles  in  vegetable  peerage.  Glorious  in  all  periods  of 
tlie  world's  history,  while  the  leaves  and  branches  of  its  gene- 
alogical tree  are  green  and  vigorous  with  rills  of  current  life, 
its  roots  strike  deep  ioto  the  remotest  records  of  the  past. 
Honorable  in  the  olden  .time,  beautiful  to-day,  the  Ferns  are 
the  beavAcUal  of  a  patrician  family.  Their  value  is  com- 
mensurate with  their  charms.  Like  the  Hosetta  stone,  they 
speak  at  once  a  familiar  language  and  a  primieval,  helping 
thereby  to  interpret  tlie  vast  and  sacred  mysteries  of  extin- 
guished ages.  Less  interesting,  only  because  exoticea  of 
small  numbers  and  variety,  are  those  other  curious  relics  of 
antiquity,  the  Cycadese.  Memorials  of  a  class  of  plants 
whose  day  is  past,  they  seem  to  linger  with  us  not  so  much 
for  themselves  as  to  "make  former  times  shake  hands  with 
latter." 

207.  Ijet  us  pass  on  to  the  renewals  that  pertain  to  the 
Spiritual  degree  of  life.  In  tlie  changes  of  our  feelings  we 
have  rejuvenescences  quite  as  beautifiil  as  those  of  nature. 
The  decay  and  retrogression  which  we  see  in  autumn  among 
the  plants,  providing  the  means  of  a  charming  palingenesis 
in  the  spring,  is  not  more  regular  and  universal  than  are  the 
declensions  we  are  subject  to  in  ourselves;  nor  does  nature 
rebound  more  freely  and  improved.     "Whenever  there  is  a 
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return  of  the  heart  from  Tmsatisfying,  selfish,  or  ignoble  pur- 
suits, to  a  tast«  for  the  pure  and  uneloying  charms  of  virtue 
and  nature,  there  we  have  the  restoration  of  our  youth : 
wherever  there  is  advance  into  new  and  delicious  fields  of 
thought  and  feeling,  under  the  influence  of  new  scenes,  or 
liie  advent  of  new  friends,  or  the  passing  away  of  what  is 
painful,  or  distasteful,  life  starts  anew  in  ali  its  plenitude  of 
powers  and  sentiment.  How  charmingly  does  D'Israeli 
describe  the  i-ejuvenescence  in  old  age,  of  well-cultivated 
literary  taste!  "The  steps  of  time  are  retraced,  and  we 
resume  the  possessions  we  seemed  to  have  lost.  We  open 
the  poets  who  made  us  enthusiasts,  and  the  philosophers 
who  taught  lis  to  think,  with  a  new  source  of  feeling  acquired 
by  our  own  experience.  Adam  Smith  confessed  his  satisfac- 
tion, at  this  pleasure  to  Dugald  Stewart,  while  reperusing 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  student,  the  tragic  poets  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  calm,  philosophic  Hume  found  death  only 
coiild  interrupt  the  keen  pleasure  he  was  again  i-eceiving 
from  Lucian.  'Happily,'  said  this  philosopher,  'on  retir- 
ing from  the  world,  I  found  my  taste  for  reading  return 
with  even  greater  avidity.'  Lord  Woodhouselee  found  the 
composing  anew  his  Lectures  on  History  so  fascinating  in 
the  last  period  of  his  life,  that  it  rewarded  him,  Alison  in- 
forms us,  with  '  that  peaidiar  deliglii  which  has  been  often 
observed  in  the  later  years  of  literary  men,  the  delight  of 
returning  to  the  studies  of  their  youth,  and  of  feeling  under 
t!  e  sno  s  of  age  the  el  eerful  memories  of  their  Spring.'  In 
t!  e  sol  tu  le  a  d  u  gl  t  of  hu  nan  1  fe  is  discovered  that  un- 
regai  led  k  adneas  of  nat  e  h  cl  has  given  flowers  that 
only  open  i  tl  e  eve  gad  bloom  through  the  night 
an*      Vs  n     n    ^  anl  ^  n^hme  come  back  in  the  Hes- 


*  "Tho  Literiiry  Cliaracter,"cliap.  xs.     See  also  an  original  and 
beautiful  "Account  of  the  state  of  tlie  Iwdy  and  mind  in  old  age,-*  in 
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peris,  the  evening  primrose,  and  the  night-flowering  uereua, 
so  do  fancy  and  imagination  rejuvenize  with  the  man  of 
taste.* 

208.  There  is  abundant  illustration  of  this  great  law  also 
in  cIyiI,  scientific,  and  literary  history,  especially  the  last; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  precursor  of  a  new 
era  ia  always  one  who  refuses  to  follow  the  slavishness,  ex- 
travagances, and  caprices  of  exhausted  invention,  and 
returns  to  the  freedom,  simplicity,  and  integrity  of  nature. 
This  is  why  men  of  true  genius,  who  illumine  the  world  with 
something  new  and  glorious,  are  always  accused  of  "viola^ 
ing  the  rules,"  i.  e.,  refusing  to  dwell  among  the  tombs 
What  shallow-minded  bigots  call  "heresy"  and  "hetero- 
doxy" is  oflen  nothing  more  tliau  the  rejuvenescence  of  a 
devout  and  healthy  soul,  too  far  elevated  above  themselves 
ever  to  care  for  their  censure  and  ivrath.  The  great  Syden- 
ham, with  whom  the  science  of  medicine  rejuvenized,  as  it 
did  with  Harvey  and  Hunter,  was  conspired  against  with 
intent  to  expel  him  from  his  College,  as  "guilty  of  medical 
heresy."  Death,  in  its  blindness,  always  thinks  that  its  con- 
trary, or  Life,  is  the  dead  condition ;  as  evil  always  pities 
the  good,  and  would  fain  persuade  us  that  itself  is  the  mm- 


the  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observationa  of  that  most  interesting 
writer.  Dr.  Eusli.    Volume  2.     (Philadelphia,  1793.) 

*  The  number  and  variety  of  the  flowers  which  expand,  or  only 
becoiue  fragrant  towards  evening,  show  how  deeply  seated  is  this 
beautiful  correspondence.  Besides  the  fiuniliar  species  above  men- 
tionedl,  there  are  the  Marvel  of  Peru,  the  tuberose,  several  species 
of  the  Gtermaniceie,  as  Pelargonium  triste ;  several  of  the  Caryo- 
phylleEe,  as  Sllene  noctlflora  and  vespertina,  and  Dianthns  pomeri- 
(ianus ;  many  tropical  Convolvulaceie,  as  Ipomcea  bona-nox ;  additional 
CtudferEe,  as  Cheiranthus  sinnatus ;  together  with  various  Orchideie, 
Malvaceffi,  and  ThymeleK.  Bnrtonia  oniata,  and  Barringtonia  spe- 
cioaa  are  also  beautiful  congeners. 
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mum  bonum.  When  aiiotter  kind  of  rejuvenescence  was 
ti-anspiring  uDder  the  genius  of  Lord  Ba«on,  Sir  Thomaa 
Bodley  wrote  to  him  remonstrating  on  his  "new  mode  of 
philosophizing."  New  doctrines  always  displease  the  small 
and  stagnant-souled,  who  may  be  known  by  their  having 
nailed  themselves  to  given  opinions,  and  considering  novel- 
ties vi(aoiia  and  illegal.  Given  to  fancying  that  the  world 
has  been  losing  wisdom  instead  of  gaining  it,  since  the  pe- 
riod when  theij  contracted  their  views,  they  must  work  by 
precedent,  or  not  at  all,  and  hence  are  never  anything  but 
mimics.  Not  so  the  men  of  life  and  power.  "Tlie  great 
men  never  know  how  or  why  they  do  things.  They  have 
no  rules,  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  of  rules.  The  mo- 
ment any  man  begins  to  talk  about  rules,  in  whatsoever  art, 
you  may  know  him  for  a  second-rate  man;  and  if  he  talk 
vmch  about  them,  he  is  a  third-rate."  As  Gtoethe  said,  all 
great  men  produce  their  works  as  women  do  pretty  children, 
without  either  thinking  about  it,  or  knowing  how  it  is  done. 
All  great  epochs  are  epochs  of  resurrection.  Not  one  of  our 
modern  institutions  is  purely  an  establishment  of  To-day. 
That  which  is,  has  already  been,  only  under  another  and 
cruder  form.  The  mode  may  be  different,  but  the  principle 
is  the  same;  the  truths  we  delight  in  as  our  own,  were  plea- 
sures to  our  forefathers;  if  we  do  not  irecognize  them  in  our 
readings  in  history,  it  is  because  the  ages  in  their  spiral  rise 
have  lifted  them  to  a  higher  level,  as  a  building  becomes 
different  when  we  are  close  beside  it,  from  what  it  appears 
while  in  the  distance.  Ideas  never  die.  Out  of  fashion  for 
awhile;  lost,  perhaps,  for  generations,  they  bide  their  time, 
then  revive,  aa  Ovid  says,  in  nova  corpora  m^dala,  "changed 
into  new  bodies."  No  fragment  of  truth  has  ever  been 
really  lost.  Immortal  as  its  origin,  every  particle  is  sure  to 
rise  again,  its  resurrection  the  result  of  its  immortality.  All 
the  great  "Revivals"  of  the  present  age  partake  of  this 
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cliaracter,  and  result  from  this  mighty  law,  Let  ns  be 
careful  then  how  we  ridicule  even  tlie  least  of  them.  Resus- 
citations can  only  happen  where  there  is  life;  the  absurdity 
may  prove  to  be  in  ourselves,  rather  than  in  the  things. 
What  the  mauy  are,  such  is  the  individual.  The  parallel 
between  the  soul  of  man  and  tliat  of  society  is  exact, 
"Every  man,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "is  not  only  him- 
self; there  have  been  many  Diogeueses,  and  many  Timons, 
though  but  few  of  the  name;  men  are  lived  over  £^;ain;  the 
world  is  now  as  it  was  in  ages  past;  there  was  none  then, 
but  there  has  been  some  one  since  that  parallels  him,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  his  revived  self."  We  often  cast  our  eyes  towards 
the  future.  If  we  would  speculate  on  it  rightly,  we  must 
first  comprehend  the  preseni,  and  that  is  best  done  by  con- 
templating the  pad.  True,  in  our  retrospect  we  seem  to  see 
little  more  than  Destruction ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  natu- 
ralist this  indicates  Renewal,  transition  into  a  new,  up- 
growing  Time.  Hot  a  few  of  our  greatest  riddles  have  their 
solutions  in  anoient  history;  yea,  even  in  the  iables  of  my- 
tbology;  for  mythology  is  not,  as  foolish  people  fancy,  pro- 
fane romance,  and  nothing  more,  but  sound  and  living 
prophecy,  a  sort  of  secular  inspiration  suited  to  the  times  to 
which  it  was  given,  and  intended  to  receive  ftilfillment  in 
later  days.  We  talk  of  the  golden  age  as  gone.  Not  so; 
the  golden  age  is  both  with  us,  and  to  come. 

209.  The  highest  rejuvenescence  of  al!  is  man's  return  to 
youth  in  heaven.  Some  people  think,  weakly,  that "  death 
is  the  only  reality  in  life ;  happier  and  rightlier-miaded  are 
those  who  see  and  feel  that  Life  is  the  true  reality  in  death." 
Why,  then,  call  it  death  ?  and  why  mourn  and  weep  for 
those  who  return  to  the  spring-time  of  existence?  Why 
complain  that  we  ourselves  seem  to  bo  so  soon  taken  from 
this  land  of  tombs,  and  replaced  in  the  golden  couatry  of 
jur  pristine  hopes  and  imaginings  ? 
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210.  Intimately  allied  with  the  idea  of  Eejuven^cence, 
is  that  of  Health,  the  synonyme  of  Life,  the  ddjcious 
spring  of  all  animal  enjoymeiitj  and  the  finest  light  whereby 
hoth  to  think  and  to  love.  Without  health,  the  larger  part 
of  our  time  is  at  once  wretched  and  unprofitable.  Sickness, 
which,  in  its  inteuser  degree,  is  disease,  turns  existence  from 
a  blessing  into  misery;  it  makes  us  "go  mourning  aU  the 
day  long,"  and  if  not  checked  in  its  inroads,  eoon  ends  in 
the  death  which  it  foretells.  "  The  excellences  of  the  body," 
says  old  Charron,  "  are  health,  beauty,  sprightliness,  agility, 
vigor,  dexterity,  gracefiilness  in  motion  and  behaviour. 
But  Health  is  infinitely  before  all.  Health  is  the  love- 
liest, the  most  desirable,  the  richest  present  in  the  power  of 
nature  to  confer.  One  tbing  only  is  more  valuable,  and 
that  is  Probity."  Vigorous  health  is  the  chief  secret  of 
Good  Temper.  Fretfulness,  petulance,  irritability,  come 
oftener  of  bodily  aibnents  than  of  natural  unloveliness  of 
disposition,  as  proved  by  the  change  which  supervenes  with 
relief.  No  one  of  any  considerateness  will  ever  deal  harehly 
where  such  states  of  feeling  are  developed  from  such  a 
cause,  though  none  are  more  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  im- 
patience with  them  than  the  hearty  and  robust,  who  having 
no  experience  of  the  aggravations  of  physical  pain,  deem 
that  moral  oifences  can  have  no  other  than  a  moral  origin. 
As  with  the  individual,  so  with  Communities.     Study  the 
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temper  of  the  people  who  live  Jn  marshy  districts,  of  tliose 
who  eiicoiinter  an  annual  tropical  fever,  or  who  are  subject 
to  goitre,  and  contrast  them  with  the  dispositions  of  the 
dwellers  on  mouutaiiis,  and  in  dry  prturies ;  what  selfishness, 
apathy,  and  discontent  we  find  in  the  former  class ;  what 
kindliness,  cheerfiilness,  and  hospitality  in  the  other!  A 
curious  parallel  might  be  instituted  between  Health  and 
Money.  Health  is  the  less  envied,  but  the  more  lately 
and  thoioughly  enjoyed ;  money  is  exactly  the  reverse,  or  a 
tliousand  times  less  enjoyed  than  it  is  envied.  The  superi- 
ority of  Health  becomes  evident,  nevertheless,  when  we 
reflect  that  the  poorest  man  would  not  part  with  his  health 
for  money,  whereas  the  invalided  rich  would  willingly  buy 
health. 

211.  True  of  the  body,  all  this  is  even  more  true  of  tlie 
soul,  which  has  likewise  its  health  and  its  ailments ;  and  in 
no  less  intimate  connection  with  its  vitality,  and  happiness, 
and  death.  Far  more  emphatically  does  the  ancient  pro- 
verb apply  to  the  soui  than  to  the  body— 

Non  est  yivere,  sed  vrdere,  vita. 

"  Let  no  min  deceive  himself,"  say  the  incomparable  Pe- 
trarch, '  by  thmkmg  that  the  contt^ons  of  the  soul  are  less 
than  those  of  the  body  They  are  yet  greater ;  they  sink 
deeper,  and  creep  on  more  unsuspected ly."*  To  talk  eitlier 
of  life  oi  health,  whether  of  soul  or  of  body,  is  thus  vir- 
tually to  talk  of  the  other ;  and  the  same  of  their  negations, 
or  death  and  disease  Spiritual  disease  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded, how  e^  ei ,  w  ith  "  mental  disease,"  or  insanity,  lunacy, 
idiotcy,  dementii,  &,c  ,  :n  their  various  kinds.     Not  one  of 


[)e  \  tT  Solitaiia,  I  3,  iv.,  Opei-a,  p.  233.  One  of  the  bent 
ions  nf  ivLat  Coleridge  so  well  calls  "the  inestimiibli;  Latin 
ingi  of  Petrarch." 
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these  conditions  implies,  necessarily,  a  diseased  soul,  seeing 
that  they  may  and  do  most  frequently  come  of  mere  disease 
of  its  matei'ial  iastrumeiit,  the  brain.  "  Circumstances  Hot 
only  environ  essentials,  but  alter  their  seemings.  Brains 
may  be  born  into  inconvenient  cases.  Good  human  nunds, 
veritable  immortal  children,  may  be  bom  into  idiot  brains, 
which  will  represent  them  badly,  as  a  poor  gift  of  speech 
may  choke  the  utterance  of  a  rich  heart."*  Spiritual  dis- 
ease is  where  the  brain  itself  is  healthy,  but  its  owner  and 
master  distempered.  Spiritually,  we  are  well  when  we  feel 
ourselves  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  intelligence,  and  have 
"  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man,"  when 
we  are  earnest  to  keep  God's  law,  and  thence  tranquil,  and 
sensitive  to  whatever  is  beautiful ;  we  are  sick  when  these 
conditions  are  absent  or  reversed.  The  correspondence  of 
physical  disease  with  spiritual  is  most  exact.  By  reason  of 
it  we  speak  of  a  healthy  tone  of  feeling,  a  morbid  imagina- 
tion, sickly  sentimentality,  Ol-nature,  ill-temper;  also  of 
being  sick  at  heart,  ill  at  ease,  cured  of  bad  habits.  Pru- 
dent, well-timed  words.  Homer  calls  fi^t^jc,  healthy.  (11. 
viii.  624.)  Prom  the  Latin  sanvs  and  sanUas,  we  have  the 
equivalent  ^pressions,  sanitary,  sanatory,  sanative,  sane, 
insane,  sanity,  insanity;  the  three  first  applied  to  bodily,  the 

*  In  ascribing  tiinacy,  insanity,  &c.  to  diseased  brain,  we  must  talte 
care  not  to  do  so  unreservedly.  Cases  ore  not  infrequently  met  with 
of  p^enla  who  have  been  mad  for  years,  and  yet  whose  brains,  on 
cUssection  after  death,  present  no  appearances  different  from  those 
of  persons  who  have  died  in  all  the  vigor  of  sound  intellect.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  morbid  appearances  of  the  brain  (except  those 
wliich  supervene  upon  general  paralysie)  are  found  as  frequently  in 
persons  who  have  died  sane  as  in  those  who  have  died  mad.  The 
sudden  cui-es  of  tlie  mad,  their  temporary  restorations,  and  many 
other  Cacts  lead  to  tlie  belief  that  insanity  may  probably  be  .i  disease 
of  ttie  liiood. 
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others  to  intellectual  health.  Sound,  which  is  the  same  word 
as  sanua,  is  applied  to  a  "  sound  judgment,"  as  well  as  to  a 
"sound  constitution." 

212.  It  is  because  of  the  spiritual  diseases  that  the  physi- 
cal ones  exist ;  or  rather,  they  are  both  of  them  outbirths 
of  the  same  infernal  cause,  namely,  the  circumstances  and 
principles  of  hell.  "Whatever  is  good,  beautiful,  and  enjoy- 
able upon  earth,  is  by  derivation  from  heaven,  or  the  bright 
and  angelic  portion  of  the  spiritual  world ;  whatever  is  evil, 
offensive,  and  ugly,  comes,  similarly,  from  the  re^ons  of 
darkness.  Disease  belongs  to  the  dark  catalogue.  In  its 
moral  forme,  it  is  directly  hiseminated  and  sustained  by  evil 
spirits — the  door  to  their  agency  being  the  "  fiJlen  nature" 
inherited  from  our  parents  and  ancestors ;  for,  that  man  is 
exposed  to  the  incessant,  though  secret  and  silent  seductions 
of  evil  spirits,  is  no  less,  certain  than  that  he  is  blessed  by 
the  ministration  of  angels ; — its  physical  forms  appear 
among  us,  because  of  the  universal  and  immutable  ordi- 
nance that  all  things  and  conditions  spiritual,  shall  issue 
into  material  representatives.  Proximately,  these  latter  are 
induced  by  iniraction  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world. 
Though  al!  such  afflictions  are  referable,  ultimately,  to  the 
providence  of  God,  it  is  no  direct  supernatural  influence 
that  oasts  a  man  into  rheumatism  or  fever,  but  carelessness 
of  something  purely  natural.  This  is  the  immediaie  cause 
of  physical  suffering ;  else  man  would  not  be  the  free  s^nt 
that  he  is,  m  matters  of  health  and  self-protection.  Disease, 
accordingly,  is  no  part  of  the  proper  nature  of  things,  as 
death  is,  but  a  declension  from  it.  Disease  destroys,  but 
death  is  sanative.  Disease  is  to  the  material  body  what  sin 
is  to  the  soul ;  a  condition  it  is  liable  to,  but  so  far  as  it  is 
given  to  man  to  judge,  apparently  by  no  means  inevitable. 
A  distinction  is  clearly  drawn  in  Scripture  between  those 
who  "  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  and  those  whom  the  sense 
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of  the  passage  implies  to  liave  retained  it.  Decay  is  natural, 
e  nature  is  finite,  such  decay  always  having  reference 
ejuvenescence,  or  the  renewal  of  life ;  hut  disease — un- 
;  by  this  name,  painful  and  virulent  affections — 
is  not  natural.  At  least  it  ia  impossible  to  conceive  of  it  as 
ill  any  way  compatible  witli  a  state  of  moral  and  physical 
purity,  such  as  that  which  the  Bible  teaches  regarding  our 
first  parents,  and  which  alone  is  a  true  state  of  Nature. 
The  hundred  wretched  maladies  which  now  infest  the  world, 
entered  it,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  with  man's  gra- 
dual, and  deeper  and  deeper  lapse  into  sin,  or  the  jwi-natural 
state.  "While  the  "  corruption  of  nature  by  the  Fall"  is  un- 
questionably much  exaggerated  by  theologians,  in  whose 
commentaries  it  is  fer  more  largely  dwelt  upon  than  in  the 
Scriptures— neither  our  Saviour  nor  any  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  who  profited  by  his  oral  instruction  ever 
making  mention  of  it — it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted 
that  there  is  an  awful  and  unrecaJJed  literal  truth  in  what 
it  is  customary  to  call  the  "  curse."  Thorns  and  tliistles 
shall  the  earth  produce  unto  thee,  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
bring  fortli ;  and  the  other  similar  intimations  of  evil  to 
come,  carry  with  them  the  intimation,  though  this  is  not 
specifically  stated,  that  disease  also  would  now  beg^n  to  af- 
flict. It  would  enter  the  world,  like  the  thorns  and  thistles 
themselves,  and  like  the  creatures  which  are  noxious  to 
man — expressly  taught  by  Luther,  Kirby,  and  many  others 
to  have  been  unknown  to  this  earth  till  after  the  Fill , — it 
would  now  ent«r  the  world  because  the  lattei  had  become 
an  arena,  through  the  sin  of  its  inhabitants,  into  which  m 
fernal  principles  and  cu'cumstances  could  pioject  them- 
selves ;  each  thorn  and  thistle,  and  noxious  anmial  and 
disease,  being  the  phj^cal  embodiment  or  plajing  foith  oi 
some  element  of  hell ;  the  virus  of  a  long  anterior  sin,  in- 
fusing itself  into  a  fresh  country  of  the  universe.      The  com- 
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roon  oi-igio  of  the  two  forms  of  disease  of  course  does  not 
imply  that  tliey  shall  exist  in  the  same  person,  or  that  moral 
disease  necessarily  engenders  phj^cal,  or  physical  disease, 
moral,  in  a  man  who  suffers  from  the  other.  It  is  in  the 
total  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants— some  experiencing 
the  spiritual,  others  the  physical,  that  the  representative 
fulfillment  is  effected.  Physical  disease  visits  the  most  vir- 
tuous, if  they  neglect  to  take  sanitary  precautions ;  and  the 
man  who  attends  to  them,  though  he  be  a  thief  and  a  liar, 
probably  has  not  a  day's  sickness  in  his  life-time.  Permitted 
thus  to  enter  the  world  we  dwell  in,  lite  all  other  evUs,  it  still 
comes  under  the  supervision  of  divme  love.  To  exhibit  this 
great  principle  as  regards  sicliness,  has  been  tlie  happy  office 
of  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  commendable  little  work,  "  God  in 
Disease,  or  the  manifestations  of  design  in  morbid  pheno- 
mena." "Throughout  every  department  of  tlie  various 
forms  of  physical  suffering,"  says  he,  "  are  scattered  in  pro- 
fusion, proofe  of  care,  of  tenderness,  and  of  design."  By 
well-chosen  illustrations,  embracing  many  different  kinus  of 
disease,  the  Doctor  shows  most  conclusively,  that  though  in- 
fernal in  its  origin,  all  the  subsequent  history  of  disease  is  a 
history  of  infinite  benevolence,  and  this  whether  it  afflict 
the  wicked  or  the  good.  This  book  is  of  peculiar  value  aa 
being  the  first  step  in  a  very  useful  direction,  namely,  the 
collection  of  the  evidence  of  a  personal  and  merciful  God  in 
the  disorders  and  irregularities  of  the  universe. 

213.  Connected  thus  intimately,  it  follows  that  the  best 
and  shortest  way  to  diminish  physical  disease,  is  to  strive  to 
diminish  tliat  which  is  spiritual;  seeing  that  wherever  there 
is  most  scope  afforded  for  imderlying  spiritual  forces  to  ex- 
press themselves,  the  physical  outbirths  of  those  forces  will 
most  abound.  So  long  as  mankind  surrender  themselves 
willingly  to  the  malignant  seductions  of  infernal  spirits, 
thereby  opening  the  way  for  aggravation  and  extension  of 
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Spiritual  disease,  so  long  will  physical  disease  continue  in 
full  force.  The  principle  is  daily  becoming  verified.  Though 
tbe  names,  and  thence  the  apparent  diversities  of  disease, 
are  multiplying,  disease  itself,  with  the  advance  of  civiliza^ 
tion,  is  steadily  decreasing.*  While  knowledge  is  power,  it 
is  also  bodily  health.  As  arts  and  sciences,  social  economy 
and  refinement,  move  onwards,  all  these  things  being  essen- 
tially connected  mth  moral  or  Christian  advance,  the  means 
are  increased  by  which  life  is  defended,  and  p^n  alleviated. 
How  much  more,  then,  may  be  anticipated  from  the  dire^  t 
warfere  mth  the  very  fundamental  causes  of  disease  carried 
on  by  the  extension  of  religious  principle  and  motive,  in 
other  words,  from  the  gradual  evangelization  of  the  world. 
Intelligence  assails  disease  proximately,  because  it  teaches 
what  are  the  physical  laws  of  health,  and  the  implicit  obe- 
dience they  require;  improvement  in  morals  helps  to  subvert 
its  very  basis.  To  get  a  vicious  man  to  amend  his  morals, 
is  similar  to  burying  a  corpse.  For  as  the  latter  difiuses 
malaria  of  physical  death,  so  do  the  wicked  among  mankind 
diffuse  those  of  spiritual  death.  Innocence  and  purity  are 
corrupted  by  them;  health  is  lost,  and  disease  takes  its 
place. 

214.  The  miracles  performed  by  our  Lord  consisted  chiefly 
in  healing,  for  the  very  reason  that  bodily  diseases  represent 
the  more  awfii!  ones  of  the  soul,  which  it  was  the  object  of 
his  life  and  death  in  the  flesh  to  remove.  "Jesus  went  about 
all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness, 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people."  Every  cure 
which  he  wrought  represented  the  liberation  of  the  soul  from 
some  particular  kind  of  moral  evil,  or  some  specific  intellec- 

*  See  Marx  and  Willis,  On  the  Decrease  of  Dissasc  effected  by  the 
Progress  of  CiTilizatioii      1844 
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tual  error,  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,"  says  the  psalmisx, 
"who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquitira,  who  healeth  all  thy  dis- 
eases." Thus  were  the  miracles  in  question  performed  not 
merely  as  indicatioDS  of  a  Divine  power  to  command,  but 
as  media  of  spiritual  instructioa.  To  the  more  intelligent 
Jews  who  witn^eed  them,  they  must  have  been  peculiarly 
attractive,  seeing  that  an  especial  function  of  their  Scrip- 
tures—the Old  Testament  of  our  Bible— and  of  the  entire 
ritual  of  their  religion,  had  been  to  train  them  to  look  for 
lessons  of  spiritual  wisdom  in  things  physical  and  objective. 
Under  this  discipline,,  the  love  of  signs  and  wonders  became 
eminently  cliaracteristie  of  the  Jewish  mind,  as  a  taste  for 
philosophic  speculation  and  discussion  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Greek;*  so  that,  from  disposition  as  well  as 
habit,  they  must  have  been  prepared — or  at  lenat  the  pious 
and  better  part,  who  had  eyes  to  see — to  perceive  in  those 
acts  of  divine  cure  the  benignest  and  most  godlike  of  pro- 
mises. No  man  rightly  appreciates  the  miracles  who  does 
not  interpret  them  after  the  same  manner.  That  such  is  the 
true  and  the  prescribed  intent  of  the  miracles,  is  shown  by 
the  very  word  used  to  denote  them,  which  is  almost  uniformly 
a:^fis(ou,  "sign,"  implying  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
significant,  i.  e.,  significant  of  somethmg  interior  to  and 
higher  than  the  bare  physical  performance.  The  value  of  a 
thing  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  significance,  to  the  truth 
which  it  representatively  teaches;  the  spectacle  of  the  world 
is  the  grand,  permanent  source  of  sound  and  sublime  in- 
struction which  we  find  it,  entirely  by  virtue  of  this  great 
quality;  as  the  chief  effect  of  female  beauty  depends  on  ex- 
pression, so  the  value  to  our  miods  of  the  material  universe 
comes  of  our  being  able  to  perceive  iii  it  the  expressive  cha- 

"require  a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek 
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racters  of  Divine  intelligence  and  love.  When,  in  daily 
converse,  we  would  speak  of  a  thing  as  utterly  worthless,  we 
Bay  that  it  is  tiJEignificant,  It  teaches  nothing  but  what  we 
see  in  its  blank  outline. 

215.  "Whatever  may  be  the  theological  importance  of 
these  miracles,  their  value  in  helping  us  on  towards  a  right 
philosophy  of  the  universe,  is  at  least  equal  to  it.  We  are 
introduced  by  them,  and  indeed  by  the  miracles  univei-sally, 
to  new  and  more  enlightened  perceptions  of  those  admirable 
methods  of  the  Creator  which  men  call  Nature,  and  thus  to 
enlarged  understanding  of  the  Life  which  it  is  one  of  the 
splendid  functions  of  nature  to  assist  in  expounding,  so  far 
as  it  is  capable  of  exposition  A  notice  of  them  is  here, 
therefore,  quite  in  place  Miracles  is  wrought  by  our 
Lord,  and  by  ceitam  of  the  piophets  and  disciples,  are  not, 
as  many  suppow,  at  variance  with  nature,  but  only  with 
unexpanded  notions  about  nature  To  assert  them  to  be  at 
variance  with  nature,  is  to  issume  in  feet,  to  know  every- 
thing, both  about  God,  and  his  um^  eise,  and  his  mode  of 
managing  it.  Nothing  can  be  really  mconsistent  with  nar 
ture.  It  is  a  first  principle  of  true  philosophy  that  events, 
apparently  the  most  unnatural  and  incompatible,  admit, 
nevertheless,  of  classification,  when  taken  into  some  higher 
synthesis; — that  in  the  long  run, everything  is  referable  to 
Law.  "Every  ultimate  feet  is  only  the  first  of  a  new  serira. 
Every  'general  law'  is  only  a  particular  ftiat  of  some  more 
general  law,  presently  tfl  disclose  itself  There  is  no  out- 
side, no  finally  enclosing  wall.  The  principle  which  to-day 
seems  circumferential,  to-morrow  appears  included  in  a 
larger.  Our  life  is  an  apprenticeship  to  the  truth,  that 
around  every  circle  another  can  be  drawn;  that  there  is  no 
ejtd,  hut  tliat  every  end  is  a  new  beginning."  Physical 
science  is  continually  revealing,  or  at  least  pointing  to  such 
wider,  more  comprehensive,  laws,  within  which  the  familiar 
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ones  are  contained ;  its  progress  "  is  constantly  towards  largei 
and  larger  generalizations,  towards  generalizations,  that  is, 
which  include  the  generalizations  previously  established." 
Miracles,  for  their  part,  however  widely  they  may  be  at 
variaoce  with  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  come  under  a 
law  which  comprises  both  themselves  and  the  daily  pheno- 
mena which  auri'ound  us,  a  law  of  which  the  sight  is  not 
withheld  from  the  inquirer.  Everything  is  a  miracle  when 
fi)r  the  first  time  witnessed;  it  is  our  ignorance  of  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  which  gives  it  the  miraculous  aspect. 
Gaining  clearer  knowledge,  we  refer  it  to  its  place. 

216.  By  taking  an  example  or  two  from  physical  science, 
we  shall  see  this  great  principle  without  difficulty , — the  laws, 
for  instance,  under  which,  in  the  first  place,  the  leaves  of 
plants  are  produced,  and  subsequently  the  fioioers,  which  are 
yet  but  two  different  operations  of  one  law.  Watch  a  plant 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  to  appearance  it 
lives  for  the  sole  purpose  of  multiplying  its  leaves,  and  en- 
larging its  genera!  fabric ;  and  were  we  ourselves  to  live  no 
longer,  we  should  conclude,  and  allowably,  that  it  was  its 
nature  to  do  no  more.  Presently,  however,  the  production 
of  foliage  is  found  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  plant, 
life.  As  the  season  advances,  our  attention  is  invited  to 
another  process.  The  development  of  stem  and  leaf  abates, 
and  the  plant  covers  itself  with  blossoms.  Now  did  we  not 
annually  witness  the  beautiful  show ;  did  the  cariying  out  of 
the  whole  of  the  plan  of  plant-life,  which  is  for  flowers  to  he 
superadded  to  leaves,  at  a  certain  time,  for  a  purpose  of  their 
own, — did  this,  we  say,  take  place  but  once  in  a  thousand 
years,  how  little  short  would  it  be  of  all  the  external  charac- 
teristics of  a  miracle.  But  the  exigencies  of  organization 
require  that  it  should  be  incessant,  so  it  is  depreciated  into 
one  of  the  common,  spontaneous  acts  of  nature.  If  not  ali- 
Bolutely  a  miracle,  it  is  at  least  a  picture  of  what  miracles 
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are.  The  flower  is  from  the  first,  in  preparation, — an 
integral  part  of  the  idea  of  the  plant ;  though  to  the  unoh- 
servant  it  comes  suddenly,  the  practiced  eye  can  discern  its 
embryo  even  when  the  leaf-buda  have  scarcely  begun  to  open ; 
beautifully  representing  in  finites  what  raJraelea  and  their 
laws  are  to  the  Infinite.  For  could  we  see  the  entire  scheme 
of  the  universe  as  He  alone  can  see  it,  we  should  perceive 
them,  unquestionably,  bearing  a  rslation  to  its  symmetry  and 
inviolable  Order,  similar  to  that  which,  in  miniature,  the 
flower  bears  to  the  plant.  80  with  the  phenomena  of  astro- 
nomical science.  Tlie  "natural  law"  of  the  visible  heavens 
is  for  the  planets  to  move  in  certain,  well-known  orbits ;  for 
the  constellations  to  change  their  apparent  positions  with  the 
circling  of  the  hours  and  seasons,  and  for  various  other 
phenomena  to  transpire,  familiar  and  intelligible  enough  to 
their  student.  Yet  how  many  others  take  place  in  the  depths 
of  apaee  which  seemingly  are  altogether  anomalous,  sucb  as 
most  of  those  connected  with  comets.  Compared  with  the 
ordinary  occurrences,  they  are  miracles.  But  no  ;  whatever 
the  ignorant  may  suppose,  the  astronomer  is  satisfied  that 
they  are  merely  phenomena  waiting  explanation ; — phe- 
nomena referable  to  some  wider  law,  which  controls  our  solar 
system,  and  the  constellations,  and  the  comets  alilse,  and 
which  science  may  some  day  put  in  the  same  rank  as  to  in- 
telligibleness,  with  eclipses  and  the  morphology  of  plants. 
Again ;  "  the  anomaly  that  water  is  at  its  g 
about  40°  Fahr.,  and  below  that,  expands  ^ 
temperature,  is  held  by  some  to  be  a  marvelous  and  outstand- 
ing fact,  setting  all  theory  at  defiance.  Yet  no  truly  induc- 
tive philosopher  for  a  moment  doubts  that  it  is  really  a  part 
and  consequence  of  some  higher  law,  of  which  the  ordinary 
law  of  expansion  is  a  part."*     Much  of  what  it  is  customary 

^  Baden  Powell,  Unity  of  Worlds,  &/:.,  p.  9fi, 
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to  call,  in  reference  to. miracles,  the  "  suspension"  or  "  viola- 
tion" of  natural  laws,  is  disproved  by  the  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  operation  of  eountm-acting  laws  ;  also  by  such  as  come 
of  the  simultaoeous  operation  of  two  different  laws.  For 
instance,  it  ia  "  a  natural  law"  that  fire  shall  bum  ;  but  at  the 
1861  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  M.  Boutigny  passed 
his  bare  hand  harmlessly  through  a  mass  of  molten  metal, 
showing  that  fire  may  be  prevented  from  burning,  although 
to  the  spectator  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  scientific  reason 
of  the  prevention,  there  is  no  ippaient  reason  why  it  should 
not  bum.  The  freezmg  ot  water  m  a  red-hot  platinum 
crucible,  which  every  dextrous  chemical  teacher  now  shows 
to  his  pupils,  curiously  exemphfles  the  miracle  which  come 
of  two  or  more  laws  acting  at  the  same  moment.  The  very 
notion  of  an  "  interference"  with  natural  law  is  foolish,  since 
every  effect  in  nature  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  a  law 
instituted  to  ensure  it.  In  whatever  department  of  nature 
they  may  occur,  all  such  anomalies  will  unquestionably  be 
found  some  day,  to  be  included  under  grand  and  harmonious 
laws.  "  Nature,"  in  the  words  of  the  great  master,  "  pur- 
sues its  course,  and  what  we  take  for  an  exception,  is  but  in 
accordance  with  law."  As  to  anomalies,  says  the  acute 
writer  just  quoted,  "  the  philcKOpher  will  always  fall  back 
upon  the  primary  maxim  that  it  is  in  every  case  more  pro- 
bable that  events  of  an  unaccountable  and  marvelous  char- 
acter are  parts  of  some  great  fixed  order  of  causes  unknown 
to  us,  than  that  any  real    nte    upt  on  oc      s  '^  hen  we 

speak,  accordingly,  ut  the  i  ws  of  at  e  a  1  letme 
miracles,  as  we  supp  )  y  n  ean  i  the  n  a.  Tie  do  no 
more  than  speak  of  ome  fen  law  tl  a  1  e  on  tl  e  u  ■face 
Familiar  with  a  certa  n  n  mber  of  t  em  we  i  p  one  to 
look  upon  ourselves  Im     ed    n  o    he    an  tua        f    h« 
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temple,  wlien  in  reality  we  are  only  in  the  porcli.  Wlien 
science  shall  be  able  to  explain  the  miracles,  it  will  be  time, 
and  not  before,  for  men  to  catalogue  the  "  laws  of  nature." 
That  smaller  things  and  principles,  perfect  in  themselves, 
are  yet  contained  within  larger  ones,  is  shown  as  well  in  the 
forma  as  in  the  laws  of  nature ;  of  which  latter,  indeed,  ob- 
jective forms  are  only  so  many  exhibitions.  However 
widely  objects  may  vary  in  configuration  and  structure 
among  themselves,  a  common  idea  is  found  to  pervade  them 
nil.  Everything  is  but  a  part  of  a  wider  complex.  In  all 
their  insatiable  variety  there  is  yet  contained  a  permanent 
and  unmistakeable  unity.  The  idea  of  any  given  "  species 
of  animal  is  only  part  of  the  idea  of  the  whole  animal  Icing- 
dom ;  and  this  again  is  only  part  of  a  still  more  enlarged 
idea,  which  comprises  both  tlie  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdoms.  This  again  is  a  part  of  the  whole  idea  of  tlie  earth, 
which  appears  at  first  sight  an  exclusive  little  world  of 
itself,  but  ie,  notwithstanding,  only  a  part  of  a  vast  system 
of  worlds." 

217.  It  does  but  require  tlien  that  we  should  carry  this 
great  general  principle  to  the  consideration  of  the  miracles, 
to  find  them,  as  affirmed  in  the  outset,  at  once  a  portion  of 
nature,  and  one  of  its  most  valuable  and  instructive  por- 
tions ;  djfiering  from  the  familiar  portion  only  in  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  their  having  been  so  timed  in  the  general  plan 
of  creation,  as  to  subserve  specific  religious  purposes.  The 
difference  does  not  consist,  as  commonly  supposed,  in  the 
putting  forth  of  a  greater  ainount  of  divine  power ;  it  is  a 
difference  only  in  the  mode  of  the  manifestation  of  that 
power;  or  consisting  in  the  uaaccustomed  shape  or  formula 
in  which,  at  particular  eras,  it  has  been  exhibited  to  men. 
To  say  tliat  an  event  such  as  that  of  the  sudden  healing  of 
the  sick  was  a  "  miracle,"  is  strictly  nothing  more  than  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  anomaly  in  our  experience.     Whatever 
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else  the  miraclea  may  prove,  tlie  first  thing  they  mate  us 
Bensible  of  m  our  ignoranee ;  the  first  benefit  we  derive  from 
them  is  impulse  therefore  to  new  intellectual  effort.  There 
is  nothing  about  the  miracles  to  put  them  absolutely  out  of 
the  pale  of  our  understanding.  True,  nature  has  an  acces- 
sible and  an  inaccessible,  and  it  is  our  wisdom  to  find  out 
ivhere  the  division  liee.  But  it  is  also  true  that  nature  is  a 
vast  promise.  Though  tliere  are  thousands  of  things  not  yet 
understood,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  enumerate 
what  things  are  absolutely  incomprehensible.  Darkness, 
for  the  most  part,  is  not  so  much  the  darlmess  of  night  to 
an  eye  that  is  open,  as  of  day  to  an  eye  that  is  closed  in 
indifierence.  The  contentment  of  the  world  in  general  with 
the  light  they  possess,  is  no  reason  with  the  Fountain  of 
Wisdom  for  ivithholding  enlarged  supplies  from  those  who 
ask  for  more,  .It  comes  therefore  to  a  mere  question  of  in- 
telligence and  desire  to  know.  There  is  every  encourage- 
ment to  hope  and  strive.  How  small  a  part  even  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature  is  yet  open  to  the  profoundest  phil- 
ijsopher ;  yet  how  clear  are  the  ideas  already  attained  from 
the  index  which  that  small  part  furnishes!  How  many 
wonderful  processes  are  going  on  in  secret  which  we  know 
nothing  of!  How  many  are  there  which  this  age  was  first 
acquainted  with ;  how  many  that  we  are  ignorant  of  will  be 
discovered  when  our  memory  shall  be  no  more  I  We  have 
but  to  abide  by  the  principles  which  guide  us  in  scientific 
research.  With  every  step  upwards,  we  learn  to  think  more 
of  the  "  common"  arrangements  of  the  world,  and  to  lay 
less  proportionate  stress  upon  occurrences  which  are  rare, 
because  all  are  found  referable  to  a  centi-al  spring,  rendering 
unne  more  peculiarly  strange  than  another,  and  taking  even 
from  the  strangest  that  seeming  of  an  "  interference"  with 
law,  or  of  "suspension"  of  law,  which  at  first  is  all  our 
thought.     The  brute  is  scared  by  the  lightning,  and  tl.e  un- 
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tutored  mind  is  aghast  at  the  storm  ;  both  are  uiiobseirant 
of  the  stars  and  tlieir  movements,  while  all  thrae  things  are 
to  the  intelligent  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  daylight. 
"  The  diiference  between  the  wise  and  the  unwise  is,  that  the 
latter  wonder  more  at  what  is  unusual,  the  former  more  at 
what  is  'usual."  In  reality,  what  we  pass  by  so  indifferently 
as  "  common,"  is  for  the  most  part,  in  the  highest  degree 
extraordinary,  habit  alone  dulling  the  sight  fo  what  wa 
should  otherwise  wonder  at  as  "  miraculous,"  just  as  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  many  of  the  greatest  of  God's  mercies, 
because  with  us  always. 

218.  The  function  or  instructive  purpose  of  a  miracle  is 
Kejuvenescence.  Wrought  in  all  cases,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  Him  who  "  upholdeth  all  things  by  tho  word 
of  his  power,"  the  miracles,  whether  judicial,  creative,  or 
restorative,  were  acts  uniformly  bearing  a  definite  and  posi- 
tive relation  to  the  highest  and  heavenliest  condition  of 
things,  the  everlasting  Eden  of  Life.  How  beautifully  is  it 
told  of  Naaman,  that  when  miraculously  cured  of  his  lep- 
rosy by  washing  seven  times  in  Jordan,  "his  flesh  came 
again,  like  unto  the  flesh  of  o  little  diild."  What  could 
show  more  strikingly  that  miracles,  rightly  iinderstood,  so 
far  from  being  arbitrary  deeds  in  contravention  of  nature, 
consist  in  the  removal  of  hindrances  to  its  proper,  harmo- 
nious activity?  All,  without  doubt,  were  indications  to  man, 
that  by  his  moral  degeneracy  he  is  in  an  abnormal  state ; 
that  sickness,  want,  evil,  are  the  ttjinataral  condition ;  that 
the  state  of  Nature  is  Excellence,  Youth,  Life ;  tliat  these, 
as  we  have  said  before,  are  the  one  grand,  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  universe,  and  other  things  mere  accidents  and 
phenomena  of  their  history  and  promotion.  "A  miracJe," 
says  Dr.  Cumniing-,  "is  not,  as  some  have  tried  to  show, 
contrary  to  nature,  but  is  above  and  beyond  what  we  call 
nature.     For  instance,  when  we  read  of  our  Lord's  healing 
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the  sick,  and  raising  tlie  dead,  we  hear  it  said  that  it  ia  con- 
trary to  nature.  It  is  no  auch  thing.  We  call  it  contrary 
to  nature,  because  we  say  that  sickness  is  natural.  SicbnesB 
is  not  natural ;  it  is  an  unnatural  thing — a  discord  in  the 
glorious  harmony.  So  with  death.  Death  is  the  unnatural 
thing,  and  the  natural  thing  is  putting  an  end  to  death,  and 
bringing  hack  glorious  and  everlasting  life.  Healing  the 
sick,  and  raising  the  dead,  are  the  perfection  of  nature; 
they  are  the  bringing  back  of  nature  to  its  pristine  state ; 
the  restoration  of  the  primjeval  harmony,  the  augury  of 
future  happiness ;  they  are  demonstrations  to  us  that  all  the 
prophecies  whicli  describe  paradise  are  possibilities.  Every 
miracle  of  our  Lord  is  a  specimen  of  that  new  genesis  under 
which  there  shall  be  no  more  sickness,  but  wherein  former 
things  shall  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  shall  be  made 

219.  What  maladies  of  the  soul  are  speeiflcally  repre- 
sented by  given  diseases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive.  Those  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  furnish  a  clue  to  all.  Leprosy, 
for  example,  corresponds  to  profanation ;  or  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  right,  but  contempt  and  neglect  of  the  practice 
of  it  Reverence  for  divine  truth,  and  obedience  to  it,  is 
the  very  first  step  in  regeneration  ;  hence,  the  first  person 
cured  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  one  afflicted  with 
the  disease  in  question.  The  next  was  one  "sick  of  the 
palsy;"  the  condition  of  the  paralytic  exactly  represents  the 
infirmity  of  the  human  will.  Fever  represents  anger,  rage, 
and  fury  in  their  various  degrees,  whence  its  frequent  meta- 


*  Foreshadowa,  vol.  i.  Lectures  od  the  MiriuJea  of  our  Lord,  as 
earnests  of  the  Age  to  come,  p.  9.  Id  Baying  that  death  is  unnatural, 
Dr.  Gumming  of  course  is  influenced  by  iJie  low  and  popular  nolioD 
reapecting  death  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  eorrecl;  aboTe. 
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phorical  use  alike  La  poetry  and  colloquial  converse.  Fur- 
ther illustratioua  may  be  seen  ia  the  Rev.  Isaac  "Williama' 
"  Thoughts  OD  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Gospels,"  and  in  Dr. 
Duncan's  little  work  just  now  spoken  of. 

220.  Because  of  the  correspondence  we  are  considermg, 
our  Lord  is  called  the  great  Physician  and  the  Saviour. 
The  former  name  signifies  one  who  restores  to  a  state  of 
nature  ;  the  latter,  the  healer  or  health-^iver.  "  Salvation" 
is  derived  from  the  Latin, sa^us  health,  aalmts  healthy,  which 
in  French  reappears  as  sauf,  the  proximate  root  of  save. 
Salvation,  accordingly,  is  that  which,  as  the  work  of  God 
saves  or  heals  our  souls.  Hence  the  cry  of  David — O  Lord, 
heal  my  soul  I  and  the  prayer  of  the  prophet — Heal  me,  0 
Lord,  and  I  shall  be  healed  ;  save  me,  and  I  shall  be  saved. 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  is  said  to  bring 
healing  on  liis  wings.  Etymologically,  "  heal"  and  "  save" 
are  the  same  word,  as  readily  seen  by  grouping  together  the 
several  collateral  forms,  as  "  whole,"  and  the  Greek  d/.o<;. 
The  hale  man  is  he  who  ia  whole ;  health  is  literally  a  state 
of  wholeness.  Primarily,  the  words  heal  and  save  thus 
mean  to  make  sound  or  entire,  as  when  a  wound  is  healed, 
and  the  new  skin  grown  over.  The  numerous  sad  pictures 
in  Scripture  of  the  depraved  moral  state  as  one  of  wounds, 
laceration,  and  bleeding,  give  to  these  words,  as  there  used, 
aa  unspeakable  beauty  and  appropriateness.  How  sub- 
limely it  is  ascribed  to  the  Lord,  that  "He  healeth  the 
stroke  of  their  wound  !"  Derived  from  the  same  primitive 
root,  through  another  channel,  and  denoting  the  same  idea, 
are  the  words  solace,  console,  consolation.  An  incurable 
grief,  the  wound  of  heart  that  remains  open  till  death,  Ovid 
beautifully  calls  vulntis  incnmolabiCis.  Life  and  health,  or 
wholeness,  imply  unity,  integrity,  perfection ;  hence  we  find 
the  earth,  "  the  firm,  round  earth,"  called  solum,  and  what- 
ever is  like  it  in  its  integrity,  solwi,  whether  materiil  oi 
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spiritual.  "We  speak  of  a  solid  understanding,  as  Horace 
of  mem  solida,  a  fixed  resolution.  To  consolidate  is  to 
make  perfect  or  entire.  The  idea  of  such  entirety  is  the 
ground  of  the  adjective  solue,  aloue ;  and  reappears  also  in 
^Moz,  or  Sol,  the  sun.  Helios  was  the  same  as  Phcebiia 
Apollo,  the  god  of  day  and  of  ligbt,  and  the  father  of  iEscu- 
lapius,  the  god  of  medicine,  if  not  the  god  of  raedieine  or 
healing  in  his  own  person ;  for  though  in  later  times  there 
were  as  many  as  four  ApoUos  distinguished,  this  was  proba- 
bly but  in  keeping  with  the  tendency  of  the  Grecian  mind 
to  change  the  several  attributes  of  a  deity  into  as  many  dis- 
tinct gods.  The  primitive  idea  was  the  sun,  the  fountain  of 
light;  to  this,  as  a  matt«r  of  course,  followed  life  and 
health ;  aud  by  another  beautiful  perception,  the  same  deity 
presided  over  music,  one  of  the  soul's  chief  comforters  and 
bealere,  whence  its  medicinal  fame  from  time  immemorial. 
"  The  poets,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  did  well  to  conjoin  music 
and  medicine  in  Apollo,  since  the  office  of  medicine  is  but 
to  tune  this  ciirious  harp  of  man's  body,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
harmony."  Apollo  was  the  pagan  aspiration  after  Christ ; 
one  of  bis  surnames  was  aiOTyjp,  Saviour.  His  worship,  his 
festivals,  his  oracles,  all  had  more  weight  and  influence  with 
the  Greeks  than  those  of  any  other  deity  they  worshiped. 
They  would  never  have  become  what  they  were  without  the 
worship  of  Apollo ;  in  him  was  the  brightest  side  of  tlie 
Grecian  mind  reflected.  He  who  is  the  True  Light,  the 
Light  which  is  tlie  life  of  men,  reveals  himself  also  as 
Healer  of  the  nations,  in  bis  "  lovely  song  of  one  that 
playeth  well  upon  an  instrument." 

221.  The  profound  and  beautiful  relations  indicated  in 
the  above  ideas  are  acknowledged  alike  by  theology  and 
philosophy,  by  science,  poetry,  and  language;  uU  of  which 
testify  tliat  like  tlie  Bible  in  its  multiplicity  of  translations, 
the  great,  primal  taiiths  of  creation  are  yet  but  varied  pre- 
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sentations  of  One  truth.  Every  cluster  of  human  know- 
ledge i?  oonsanguiueous  with  every  other  cluster,  like  the 
bunches  of  grapes  upon  a  vine,  and  our  highest  and  most 
delightftil  intellectual  exercise  is  to  realize  their  unity,  and 
their  common  origin.  How  beautifully,  for  instance,  does 
science  illustrate  the  correspondence  of  Light  and  Music,  as 
regards  tlie  fundamental  tones  of  the  musical  scale  and  the 
prismatic  colorel  The  colore  thrown  by  the  prism  upon  the 
wall  are  the  sounds  of  music,  in  a  different  sphere,  so  tliat 
whatever  is  representatively  expressed  in  Light,  is  repre- 
sentatively expressed  also  in  the  harmonies  which  please  the 
ear,  the  difference  being  only  in  the  method.  The  corres- 
pondence is  not  a  discovery  of  science;  strictly  speaking, 
science  discovers  very  little;  its  function  is  rather  to  confirm,. 
We  speak  intuitively  of  the  "harmony  of  colors;"  the  poet 
in  every  age  finds  music  in  the  lovely  variegations  of  natural 
scenery,  and  equally  detects  in  music  that  exquisite  inter- 
weaving and  melody  of  tints,  which  contributes  so  largely  to 
the  objective  picturesque.  The  harp  of  Memnon  is  not  a 
feble;  the  glow  of  the  rismg  sun  is  a  song  wherever  it  may 
sliine;  "every  lover  of  nature  who,  seated  on  a  mountain  or 
by  the  ocean,  has  witnessed  the  sun  casting  his  first  golden 
beams  across  the  earth,, has  had  his  soul  stirred  by  its  hea^ 
venly  music;"  heard  iaintly  and  from  afar,  as  it  is  in  towns, 
stUl  how  divinely  glad  and  animating  are  its  strains!  Sun- 
rise may  well  have  been  deemed  the  return  of  a  god:  it  ia 
not  merely  the  awakener  of  the  world  to  life;  the  whole 
idea  of  life  is  repi'esentatively  summed  up  in  it,  as  in  a  happy 
and  beautiful  child  d^cending  upon  the  household  as  its 
moming-beara.  Thus  is  it  with  all  knowledge;  the  wider 
and  higher  the  laws  of  nature  we  can  discover,  the  more 
admirable  and  extended  is  our  insight  into  nature,  and  the 
more  of  it  do  we  enjoy  at  any  given  moment,  as  by  grasping 
the  stem  on  which  tliey  grow,  we  secure  a  whole  posy  of 
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flowers  at  once.  Far,  we  can  never  penetrate,  yet  may 
every  man  more  deeply  than  he  does.  Isis  still  presents  her 
countenance  veiled  as  of  old;  but  while  she  with  disdain 
rejects  the  mere  dissector  and  nomenelator,  who  cares  only 
to  inspect  her  as  an  anatomist;  to  him  who  would  look  npon 
her  with  the  eyes  of  a  lover,  she  will  grant  divinest  glimpses. 
That  heavenly  face  is  hidden  from  the  world  only  that  rnde 
profanity  shall  not  stare  at  it;  it  is  in  wise  encouragement 
that  it  should  be  so;  for  if,  according  to  the  inscription,  no 
mortal  may  uncover  it,  we  must  seek  then  to  be  immortal. 
He  whose  heart  ikiats  because  d 
no  true  disciple  at  Sais. 
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222.  With  so  solemn  and  inevitable  a  destiny  as  Death 
forever  looming  in  the  future,  it  is  not  surprising  tliat  tlie 
leading  text  of  the  moralist  and  preacher  in  eveiy  age 
should  be  preparation  for  it :  or  that,  viewing  the  changes 
which  it  works,  and  contemplating  them  only,  in  their 
mournful  aspect,  the  verses  of  tlie  poet  should  be  strown  so 
profusely  with  elegiacs.  Laments  over  the  evanescence  of 
the  beautiful  constitute  some  of  the  richest  poetry  the  world 
possesses ;  and  were  even  prose  literature  to  be  sifted  for  its 
gems,  they  would  probably  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
same  grateful  but  melancholy  theme,  as  the  loveliest  houre 
of  the  summer  are  those  which  are  wet  svith  the  tears  of 
Eos.  There  are  no  monopolies  in  the  kingdom  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  the  spirit  by  which  modem  or  Christian  medi- 
tations on  life  and  death  are  often  thought  to  be  distin- 
i  from  those  of  the  ancients,  is  itself  cosmopolite,  as 
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for  censure,  especially  as  regards  tliat  ample  portion  where 
the  scantiness  and  transiency  of  our  temporal  opportunities 
are  made  an  argument  for  sensual  indulgence — when  they 
cry — "  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  The  versea  ascribed  to  Anacreon  and  other  Greek 
poets,  those  likewise  of  Horace,  Propertiua,  and  Catullus,  in- 
citing to  such  indulgence,  are  well  known  to  every  loyer  of 
classical  literature.  Yet  even  these  have  their  better,  per- 
haps their  redeeming  aspect,  and  this,  in  merest  prudence, 
should  be  considered  first  Nothing  is  ever  lost,  whiie  much 
is  always  gained,  by  attending  to  the  good  of  a  thing  before 
its  evil.     Catullus'  address  to  Lesbia,  for  instance,  beginning 

which  beautiful  little  poem  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  al! 
its  class,  has  in  it  something  so  exquisitely  tender  and  affect- 
ing that  we  can  readily  suppose  the  poet  to  have  laid  so 
much  stress  upon  the  certainty  of  never  returning  into  the 
sunshine  of  terrestrial  life,  in  order  to  encourage  mankind  to 
value  that  life  as  it  deserves,  and  to  enjoy  it  as  intensely  as 
the  Creator  desires  we  should.  As  the  perishableness  of  the 
rose  quickens  our  sense  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  so  the 
picture  of  Joy,  with  Death  in  the  distance,  inspires  us  with 
new  interest  in  our  innumerable  temporal  delights,  given  us, 
as  they  are,  "  richly  to  enjoy."  We  need  such  remindei-s  ; 
men  weaken  in  soul  as  well  as  body;  the  glow  and  ardor  of 
love  for  the  beautiful  and  true  die  from  out  of  them,  like 
strength  from  the  limbs,  Lf  not  watched  and  fed;  the  high  and 
glorious  function  of  the  poet  is,  that  he  comes  to  us  with  hia 
stronger  soul,  and  sets  us  growing  and  living  afresh.  Such 
restorative,  invigorative  influence  it  is  the  nature  and  utility 
of  all  true  poetry  to  exert  upon  us,  and  the  degree  in  which 
it  vitalizes  is  the  token  of  the  poet's  genius.  And  though 
his  particular  theme,  as  in  the  song  i^eferred  to,  which  dwells 
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wholly  Upon  kisses,  may  seem  trite  am)  poor,  still  he  is  none 
the  less  faithful  to  his  mission  if  he  awaken  lofty  and  amia- 
ble sentiments.  The  physical  images  with  which  he  deals, 
are  so  many  figures  and  representative,  which  it  is  for  our- 
selves to  translate  into  their  significance,  making  out  a  new 
poem  in  our  own  minds.  The  opposition  of  ideas,  so  re- 
markable in  the  opening  lines  of  the  song  spoken  of,  has  a 
beautiflil  reflex  in  the  Arcadian  landscape  of  Poussin,  re- 
presenting rural  festivity,  the  charm  of  which  would  be 
sensibly  diminished,  were  it  destitute  of  the  monument  and 
inscription.* 

223.  Be  it  Catullian  or  not,  the  sentiment  that  we  should 
make  the  most  of  life ;  that  as  we  go  along  we  should  enjoy 
every  gift  of  God  as  ardently  and  as  copiously  as  we  can, 
consistently  with  sobriety  and  order,  is  a  perfectly  right  and 
proper  one — it  is  more,  it  is  one  of  our  first  and  highest 
duties.  To  sell  one's  self  to  sensuality  is  one  thing;  thank- 
fully to  accept,  and  temperately  to  enjoy  the  honest  plea^ 
sures  of  the  senses,  is  quite  a  different  matter.  Sight  and 
hearing,  taste  and  touch,  were  bestowed  for  no  other  end 
than  to  be  exercised  on  things  congenial  to  them.  The  true 
way  to  enjoy  most  of  heaven  is  previously  to  strive  how 
much  we  can  enjoy  of  earth ;  not,  however,  by  striving  to 
enjoy  it  exclusively  as  an  earthly  thing,  still  less  as  a  sensu- 
ous one,  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual ;  neither 
again  by  laying  ourselves  ont  for  pleasure,  purely  as  meh, 
but  by  taking  as  our  ruling  motive,  in  our  search  for  enjoy- 
ment, the  higher  development  of  our  humanity.  The  golden 
rule  of  all  is  to  connect,  as  often  and  as  closely  as  we  can, 
tlie  terrestrial  with  the  heavenly.     The  highest  delight  of 


*■  For  a  variety  of  I)eauliful  commentary  and  quotation  upon  this 
sabjei^  see  Dunlop's  History  of  Koraan  Literature,  vol,  1,  p.  470, 
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vihich  human  intelligence  is  susceptible  ia  that  which  comes 
of  the  habit  of  translating  the  ordinary  circumstaoces  of 
daily  life  into  ideas  that  lead  ultimately  to  God ;  there  arfe 
no  truly  beautiful  and  noui-ishicg  ideas  but  such  as  are 
felt  to  gravitate  imperceptibly  towards  Him,  while  none  are 
so  practical  and  efficacious,  as  ingredients  of  happiness,  as 
those  that  are  sucked,  honey-like,  from  the  merest  trifles  of 
existence.  So  in  regard  to  the  time  for  enjoyment.  Though 
we  may  rely  upon  the  recurrence  of  some  few  sources  of 
pleasure,  the  greater  part  are  so  fitful,  the  total  of  the  cir- 
cumstances is  so  unlikely  ever  to  be  the  same  again,  and 
our  own  changes  of  emotional  state  are  so  frequent  and  ex- 
treme— what  enraptures  to-day  often  becoming  distasteful 
and  even  bitter  on  the  morrow — that  if  we  would  realize 
life  in  its  fullness,  we  must  let  no  chance,  not  the  slightest, 
escape,  though  at  the  moment  it  may  seem  utterly  insignifi- 
cant. Life  is  made  up  of  minutes,  and  its  happiness  of  cor- 
responding little  pleasures ;  the  wise  man  secures  the  atoms 
as  they  flit  past  him,  and  thus  become  owner  of  the  aggre- 
gate. Maliing  every  circumstance  of  life,  sensuous,  moral, 
and  intellectual,  and  every  day  and  hour,  contribute  a  little 
something,  he  finds  that  though  a  brilliant  and  memorable 
pleasure  may  come  but  twice  or  thrice,  the  secret  of  a  happy 
life  is  nevertheless  his  own.  That  fine  secret  is  not  so  much 
to  lay  plans  for  acquiring  happy  days,  as  to  pluck  our  en- 
joyment on  the  spot ;  in  other  words,  to  spend  that  time  in 
being  happy  which  so  many  lose  in  deliberating  and  scheming 
how  to  became  so. 

Non  est,  erede  milii,  sapiente  dicere  Vivam; 

Sera  nimis  vita  est  eraetina,  sive  hodie. 


To  accomplish  this,  we  have  only,  as  said  before,  to  make  the 
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most  of  eaoh  little  incident  and  opportunity,  contemning 
and  repudiating  notliing ;  always  remembering,  liowevei-, 
that  the  way  to  make  such  incidents  and  opportunities  most 
prolific  of  enjoyment  is  so  to  humanize  them  that  they  shall 
flower  into  thoughts  of  heaven.  Wilfully  to  let  opportuni- 
ties go  by,  is  a  wickedness  and  an  inexcusable  folly ;  whence 
the  still  more  foolish  regrets  which  tear  the  heart  that  has 
been  so  unjust  to  itself— for  folly  is  only  another  name  for 
thorn  and  prickle  seed  ; — but  a  greater  folly  yet,  is  to  stand 
waiting  and  wishing  for  opportunities,  when  in  fiict  they  cir- 
cle us,  if  we  will  but  keep  on  the  gui  vive.  As  the  hest 
school  in  respect  of  high  duties  is  the  practice  of  the  little 
ones  of  common  life,  so  the  best  and  short^t  road  to  happi- 
ness and  true  philosojihy  is  to  make  the  most  of  what  lies 
beside  us,  and  enjoy  all  we  can  of  the  life  we  have,  leaving 
it  to  God  to  detfii'mine  what  fortune  shall  attend  our  steps. 
Dominus  providebit.  If  we  trusted  more  in  his  sponta^ 
neons  generosity,  we  should  seldom er  be  disconcerted  by  the 
failure  of  our  own  preparations,  and  should  find  that  the 
Divine  intent  is  that  life  shall  be  felicitous.  The  same,  did 
we  ask  ourselves  more  frequently  what  we  have,  rather  than 
brood  so  ungratefully  upon  what  we  have  not.  Though 
we  may  be  poor  and  afflicted  in  comparison  with  some,  in 
contrast  with  others  we  are  opulent  and  blest;  Life  has  a 
prize  for  every  one  who  will  open  his  heart  to  receive  it, 
though  it  may  be  a  very  different  one  from  the  spirit  of  his 
early  dreams.  "  There  is  no  greater  mistake,"  says  a  thought- 
ful writer,  "  in  contemplating  the  issues  of  life,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  baffled  endeavors  and  disappointed  hopes  bear  no 
fruits,  because  they  do  not  hear  those  particular  fruits  which 
were  sought  and  sighed  for. 

"The  tree 
Sucks  kindlier  narture  from  a  soil  encieli'd 
Bj  its  own  feJlen  leaves,  and  man  is  made 
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In  heart  and  spirit,  from  deddnons  hopes, 
And  things  that  seem  to  perish."* 

The  disproportion  in  men's  inheritances  is  fer  less  than  wo 
ai-e  prone  to  thinlc.  If  one  hand  of  the  universal  Giver  be 
closed,  the  other  is  expanded ;  no  one  is  left  without  his 
meed  of  compensation,  only  in  our  weakness  and  unthank- 
fulness  we  look  more  at  the  darker  side  of  our  own  lot,  and 
at  what  appears  to  us  the  brighter  side  of  our  neighbor's. 
Epictetus  explains  the  mystery  in  part ;  "  it  ia  not  Fortune 
that  is  blind,  but  ourselves."  Whatever  be  our  lot,  if  man 
will  but  just  concede  that  that  must  be  best  for  him  which 
the  Best  of  Beings  has  ordained,  life  thenceforward  has  a 
Bolace  which  no  fortune  can  wrest  away. 

224.  Thankful,  hopeful,  happy  as  we  may  be.  Death 
comes  at  last,  and  familiar  as  we  may  have  made  it  in 
thought  as  a  general  proposition,  always  so  strangely  and 
solemnly  as  to  be  incredible  and  unexpected;  in  the  case  of 
those  we,  love,  as  an  impossibility  suddenly  converted  into 
a  reality.  Immortal  until  taken  away  from  us,  now  for  the 
first  time  we  become  aware  that  they  were  only  lent,  and 
mourning  and  grieving  seera  to  be  the  only  real  and  perma^ 
nent  things  of  earth.  There  is  no  wrong  done  in  giving  way 
to  such  -amotions.  To  be  troubled  at  the  death  of  thofe  we 
love,  and  to  shrink  from  death  on  our  own  part,  are  equally 
in  obedience  to  heaven-implanted  instinci«,  and  the  former 
is  always  the  sign  of  an  amiable  and  tender  disposition, 
Luther  ';hought  that  the  punishment  of  Adam  partly  con- 
sisted in  his  long  life  of  nine  hundred  years,  seeing  that  in 
the  space  of  it  he  would  lose  so  many  friends.  They  are 
emotions,  nevertheless,  which  require  to  be  controlled,  and 
which  d.:mand,  no  less,  that  they  shall  not  be  perverted. 

*  Henvj  Tajior,  "  Notes  from  Life." 
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Our  moral  and  intellectual  knowledge  we  should  ever  allow 
to  remind  us  of  the  high  purposes  they  are  intended  to  serve, 
and  to  lift  us  out  of  useless  and  ungratefiil  regrets.  The 
Creator  disposes  us  to  be  grieved  at  the  decease  of  our 
friends,  in  order  that  all  humane  and  kindly  feelings  may- 
be awakened  and  deepened.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  sur- 
vivors that  he  leads  us  to  sorrow  for  those  who  die;  that  the 
wretchedness  it  is  to  be  bereaved  of  those  we  love,  with  the 
inevitable  reflection  that  enters  into  it  of  how  much  we  have 
left  undone  that  would  have  contributed  to  their  happiness, 
may  incite  us  to  bo  more  geneixius  to  those  who  are  with  us 
still.  True  mourning  for  the  dead  is  to  live  as  they  desire 
we  should  do,  and  as  we  feel  most  pleasure  in  having  others 
live  towards  ourselves.  Any  other  is  little  different  from 
selfishness.  "We  do  not  honor  the  dead  by  withdrawing 
our  sympathy  from  the  living,  or  neglecting  occasions  of 
being  as  useful  to  them  as  we  were  to  the  individual  we 
mourn.  No  man  loses  by  death  the  whole  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  and  can  say  that  his  generation  has  left  him 
alone.  The  place  of  those  who  are  gone  will  be  supplied  by 
others;  the  circle  pei-petuaUy  renews  itself;  to  determine 
that  none  can  or  shall  be  so  good  in  our  eyes  as  the  departed, 
is  at  once  to  behave  uncharitably  to  mankind,  and  to  refuse 
the  compensations  which  God  provides."  Thus  does  the 
death,  so  called,  of  those  of  our  friends  and  companions  who 
precede  us  in  the  return  to  youth,  provide  us  with  the  mosl 
favorable  opportunity  of  testing  how  much  life  there  is  in 
ourselves.  For  the  value  and  reality  of  a  friend  consist, 
essentially,  in  his  influence  on  the  development  of  our  affec- 
tions, charming  them,  as  with  a  song,  into  love  of  the  Good 
and  Eeautifiil,  and  this,  to  the  soul  that  is  in  right  order, 
the  mere  dissolution  of  the  body  but  little  hinders.  All  that 
is  dearest  and  loveliest  in  those  who  go  first,  all  that  makes 
it  guod  for  our  souls  to  possess  such  treasures,  remains  with 
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US,  if  wc  love  truly,  after  tliey  are  gone,  friends,  parents, 
children,  brothers,  sisters,  though  they  may  quit  their  accus- 
tomed places,  and  be  no  more  seen,  die  to  us  only  when  in 
our  inconstancy  we  forget  them.  Life  is  love.  So  long  as 
■we  love  a  thing  we  retain  it.  It  is  only  when  we  cease  to 
love  it  that  it  dies.  "To  me,  indeed,"  says  Cicero,  apeaking 
of  his  lost  friend  Scipio,  "though  he  was  suddenly  snatched 
away,  Scipio  still  lives,  and  will  always  live,  for  I  love  the 
virtue  of  that  man,  and  that  worth  is  not  estinguished.  If 
the  recollection  of  these  things  had  died  along  with  him,  I 
could  in  nowise  have  borne  the  loss  of  that  most  intimate 
and  affectionate  Mend.  But  these  things  have  not  perished ; 
nay,  they  are  cherished  rather  and  improved  by  reflection 
and  memory."*  Rightly  regarded,  the  death  of  a  friend  is 
one  of  the  greatest  mercies  God  bestows  upon  us.  JSfot  only 
does  it  operate  upon  the  development  of  the  affections;  but 
"through  the  gap  which  it  makes  in  the  visible,  we  gain  a 
vision  info  the  awful,  invisible  life  of  which  it  was  for  a  mo- 
ment the  semblance.  We  see  what  we  had  forgotten,  or 
never  properly  known,  that  the  life  we  lead  in  the  flesh  is 
only  the  appearance,  and  that  the  hidden  life  of  the  spirit  is 
the  reality,  and  thence  are  we  warned  from  walking  "in 
vain  show;"  for  it  is  no  other  than  walking  in  vain  show,  to 
surrender  ourselves,  as  we  are  so  prone,  to  matter  and  mate- 
rial thin^,  and  turn  deafly  from  the  message  of  the  spirit- 
ual." In  its  purity,  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  a  part  of  that 
elegant  sentiment  of  our  nature  which  leads  us  to  sigh  at  the 
ruin  of  the  beautiful,  wherever  it  may  pertain,  or  however 
it  may  appeal.  The  heart  of  that  man  is  not  to  be  envied, 
who  can  see  the  leaves  wither  and  the  flowers  fall,  without 
Bome  sentiment  of  regi-et,  or  who  can  pass  unnoticed  the 
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dried-up  fouiitam,  or  the  tlme-worii,  roofless,  silent  abbey. 
The  tender  interest  which  every  rightly-ordered  mind  feels 
in  the  frailty  of  the  beautiful,  alike  of  nature  and  of  art,  is 
only  a  slight  tribute  of  becoming  grief  and  affection,  seeing 
that  it  is  under  its  benign  and  humanizing  influence  tbat  we 
grow  in  wisdom,  and  become  conscious  of  delight;  our  sor- 
row for  the  dead,  so  lovely  as  they  were  to  our  hearts,  is  this 
self-same  tribute,  only  deserved  infinitely  better.  Far, 
accordingly,  from  our  thoughts  should  be  the  idea  of  niM/w- 
tune  m  connection  with  death.  "To  have  laid  a  strong 
affection  down  among  the  dead,  may  be  a  great  sorrow,  but 
is  not  a  real  misfortune.  Whatever  one's  after-goings  may 
be,  there  is  a  deposit  for  the  future  life,  a  stake  in  the  better 
country,  a  part  for  the  heart  which  the  grave  keeps  holy,  in 
spite  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  The  living  may  change 
to  us,  or  we  to  them ;  sin  may  divide,  strife  may  come  be- 
tween, but  through  all  times  and  fortunes,  tHe  dead  remain 
the  same  to  our  memories  and  loves.  The  child  taken  from 
us  long  ago  is  still  the  innocent  lamb  that  was  not  for  our 
folding;  the  early  lost  friend  is  still  the  blessed  of  our  youth, 
a  hope  not  to  be  withered,  a  promise  not  to  be  broken,  a 
possession  wherein  there  is  no  disappointment," 

225.  If  it  be  inconsiderate,  or  unkind,  or  unwise,  to  mourn 
for  the  dead  meielj  in  the  shape  of  regret  for  their  depar- 
ture it  cinn  t  be  wisdom  to  complain  if  part  of  our  own 
time  seem  withheld  That  a  man  should  lament  at  having 
to  die  be  it  soon  or  late,  indicates  neither  philciophy  nor 
religion  No  one  who  is  in  a  right  state  of  mind  ever  even 
thmks  about  death  He  thinks  only  of  his  life,  knowing 
that  if  this  be  properly  r^ulated  and  developed,  death, 
come  ^\hen  it  may  will  but  invigorate  anil  renew  him.  It 
would  l>e  diffi  ult  tr  find  a  greater  or  more  pernicious  error 
than  that  so  often  propounded  as  "  religion,"  that  men 
should  be  always  looking  forward  to  their  "end."     They 
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should  never  be  looking  forward  to  their  end ;  they  should 
be  too  intent  upon  their  present  True  religion  does  not 
(ioucem  itself  as  to  how  and  when-  men  die,  but  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  current  life^  Men  are  not  saved  according 
to  how  they  die,  but  according  to  how  they  live.  Dcatli 
takes  no  man  unprepared,  whenever  it  may  come,  wherever 
he  may  be,  or  however  employed.  Neither  could  he  die  at 
a  better  time,  were  he  allowed  even  to  choose  and  arrange 
for  himself-  beciuse  Grod  who  fixes  it  is  the  only  compe- 
tent judge  f  ptlndt  a!  ^uses  us  to  die  at 
the  precise  nmnt  hnt  11 1  btf  our  eternal  wel- 
fare, wheth  w  b  ten  1  n  j  J  d  wnwards.  Even 
to  the  most  w  k  d  d  ath  an  p  at  n  of  mercy,  seeing 
that  it  is  of  H  1  ak  tl  tl  f  hia  love,  no  less 
tlian  that  f  n  t  t  b  tl  tl  evi!  and  on  the 
good,  and  nltl  nbtl  nthjistnlon  the  unjust," 
If  to  one  m  1  f  1  p  d  t  llj  p  red,"  the  life  of 
another  is  providentially  taken.  The  only  ground  on  which 
wc  can  properly  lament  the  ending  of  our  sojourn  on  earth, 
is  that  it  prevents  our  being  any  longer  corporeally  usefiil 
to  others.  But  in  thinking  only  of  life,  and  never  of  death, 
we  are  not  to  think  only  of  our  iime-Iife.  We  should  think 
of  our  life  as  a  stream,  which  commencing  in  a  wilderness, 
presently  leaps  trom  it  m  a  waterfell,  and  thereafter  pursues 
lis  endless  course  through  a  country  infinitely  rich  and 
beiutitul  with  natuie,  ait,  civilization,  and  religion,  reflect- 
ing m  its  seiene  and  softly  gliding  depths,  each  heavenly 
scene  it  visits  Darwin  remarks  that  we  are  less  dazzled  by 
the  light  on  waking,  it  we  have  been  dreaming  of  visible 
objects.  Happy  are  they  who  in  this  life  dream  of  higher 
things  than  those  of  earth  I  They  will  the  sooner  be  able 
lo  see  the  glories  of  the  world  to  come.  Living  here  the 
true  life  of  the  soul,  we  shall  start  at  once  fiwm  the  slumber 
of  temporal  existence  into  shining  and  intelligible  morning. 
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To  me  tlie  thought  of  death  is  terrible. 

Having  such  hold  on  life.    To  thee  it  is  not 

80  miich  even  as  the  lifljng  of  a  latch ; 

Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 

Out  of  a  tent  already  luminous 

With  light  that  shinea  Uirough  its  transparent  malls. 

Wisdom,  then^  dictates  that  life  sLould  be  our  great  and 
only  regard.  For  the  first  office  of  wisdom  is  to  give  things 
their  due  valuation,  to  estimate  aright  how  much  they  are 
worth  ;  and  the  second  is  to  treat  them  according  to  their 
worthiness. 

226.  The  fear  of  death  ia  quite  another  matter,  Aa  said 
above,  it  is  tlie  simple  emotion  of  nature,  the  play  of  a 
divinely-imjjlanted  instinct,  and  thus  conformable  to  the 
just  order  of  things.  Virtually,  it  is  the  impulse  to  aelf- 
preservation,  the  profoundest  instinct  of  the  whole  animal 
creation,  seeing  that  without  it,  every  species,  man  included, 
would  soon  become  extinct.  The  innumerable  physical 
perils  which  endanger  life ;  and  in  man,  the  mental  suffer- 
ings superadded  to  them,  would  lead,  in  different  instances, 
cither  to  its  accidental  loss,  or  its  willing  surrender,  almost 
as  soon  as  possessed,  and  thus  to  the  depopulating  of  the 
world.  How  rapidly  does  life  even  now  become  lost,  despite 
the  desire  to  preserve  it !  Save  for  the  great  impulse  within, 
to  Live,  whatever  it  may  cost,  the  world  would  cease  to  be 
replenished,  and  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply"  have  been  an 
impractical  command.  Men  differ  about  arts  and  sciences, 
about  their  pleasures,  feshions,  ornaments,  and  avocations, 
but  al!  are  agreed  in  the  love  of  life,  and  hate,  and  fear, 
and  flee  from  death.  "We  do  not  all  philosophize,"  says 
Clemens,  "  but  do  we  not  all  follow  after  life  ?"  "  This  tem- 
poral life,"  says  another  venerable  writer,  "though  full  of 
labor  and  trouble,  yet  is  desired  by  all,  both  old  and  young. 
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princes  and  peasante,  wise  men  and  fools."*  Virtue,  wis- 
dom, poetry,  the  Bible,  are  matters  which  from  intellectual 
slow-paccdncas,  or  moral  disrelish,  exeite  only  moieties  of 
interest,  but  life  is  the  central,  nnivereal,  indomitable 
solicitude. 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life 

That  age,  ache,  penury  or  imprisonment 

Can  laj  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Man  needs,  in  truth,  to  love  life,  if  only  from  the  iunncnsity 
of  function  wiiich  he  is  qualified  to  perform  ;  and  doubtless 
it  is  ill  order  that  he  may  avail  himself  of  his  opportunities, 
if  he  will,  aud  build  up  his  ftiturity,  that  the  love  of  the 
merely  animal  life  is  made  so  strong  in  him ;  for  this  is  the 
first  essential  to  the  incomparable  privileges  of  existence. 
It  is  by  reason  of  the  great  excellence  of  life,  as  a  spiritual 
necessity,,  that  the  deepest  injury  that  can  be  inflicted  is  to 
kill,  and  that  tbe  highest  philanthropy  and  goodni^s  is  to 
preserve  alive.  To  lay  down  one's  life  for  another  implies 
the  most  ajdent  of  all  possible  love,  because  it  is  the  relim 
quishment  of  our  richest  treasure. 

227.  The  man,  accordingly,  who  affects  to  regard  death 
■witiioni  fear,  must  not  expect  to  be  believed.  He  may  not 
anticipate  it  with  horror ;  he  may  have  learned,  by  secret 
and  silent  preparation  of  the  heart,  and  by  accustoming 
himself  to  see  God  as  infinitely  just  and  mercifid,  how  to 
meet  it  cheerfully ;  he  may  be  perfectly  resigned  to  it  when 
ho  sees  its  approaching  shadow ;  but  still  he  dreads,  and 
were  the  spirit  not  withdrawn  by  him  who  gave  it,  would 
never  part  with  it  of  himself.     When  death  is  actually  about 


to  happen,  the  fear  of  it  is  in  great  measure  lost     At  all 
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events  it  is  not  common,  as  wcl!  known  to  those  whose  pro- 
fessions lead  tliem  to  tlie  pillows  of  the  dying.  This,  again, 
is  a  vast  mercy  and  providence  of  God,  both  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  the  bystanders.  Given  to  lis  wlien  it  is  proper 
we  should  live,  it  is  mercifully  taken  away  when  we  are 
going  to  depart.  When  we  fear  death  moat,  supposing  that 
is,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  physical  reason  for  the  fear,  we 
are  probably  entering  on  our  highest  usefulness  to  tlie  world. 
When  fear  does  manifest  itself  at  the  j>eriod  of  approaching 
death,  it  is  rather  as  the  result  of  some  diseased  or  enfeebled 
state  of  mind,  usually  induced  by  spurious  religious  teach- 
ing ;  or  of  vivid  presentiments  of  what  a  wicked  life  is  about 
to  lead  to  ;  than  as  a  part  of  the  animal  instinct  which  pre- 
viously had  ruled.  As  a  rule,  death,  at  the  last  hour,  lilce 
Satan,  appears  only  to  those  who  have  Reason  to  be  afraid 
of  him,  and  rarely  even  to  these.  Nothing  is  more  decep- 
tive than  the  manner  in  which  a  person  dies,  though  often 
made  so  much  of.  The  wickedest  die  "  in  peace"  no  sel- 
domer  than  the  righteous,  though  it  is  the  peace  of  torpor  in 
one  case,  of  piety  in  the  other.  The  inmost  ground  of  men's 
fear  of  death  is  consciousness  of  severance  from  Gwi,  th  rough 
disobedience  to  his  law.  Brutes  fear  to  die  simply  because 
of  their  instinct  to  preserve  life,  or  from  tlie  purely  animal 
feeling.  Men  fear  to  die  from  a  twofold  ground;  snpei'- 
ficially,  from  the  same  instinct  as  that  of  the  brutes ;  in- 
teriorly, from  consciousness  of  this  severance  from  their 
Maker.  God  dtsires  that  all  men  should  be  united  to  him, 
and  to  this  end  has  given  tliem  adequate  spiritual  faculties, 
wherein  they  shall  exercise  the  life  which  conducts  to  heaven. 
In  proportion  as  they  do  this,  and  thereby  attain  to  con- 
sciousness of  union  with  Him,  the  idea  of  death  departs 
from  them,  because  they  are  living  with  the  Fountain  of 
Life :  the  less  that  they  fee!  united,  the  more  do  they  think 
of  death,  and  fear  to  die.     While,  accordingly,  the  righteous 
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man  views  his  physical  death  with  no  alarm,  the  iinrigliteous 
carries  his  fear  with  him  even  into  tlie  future  state.  Fear 
of  death  is  not  so  much  according  to  thepfacea  person  ism, 
as  accordmg  to  the  condition  of  his  heart.  It  is  its  own  dis- 
solution of  which  the  sonl,  in  its  secret  chambers,  is  afraid; 
and  the  sense  of  dislocation  from  God  which  gives  the  real 
agony  to  the  expectation  of  deatli  here,  will  constitute  a  simi- 
lar but  infinitely  severer  torment  hereafter;  as  in  heaven  the 
greatest  blessing  will  be  the  sensation  of  coherence  with  God, 
or  Life.  To  fancy,  as  many  do,  that  death  is  not  only  terri- 
ble and  affrighting,  but  physically  painful,  is  quit*  amistalie, 
being  to  look  for  sensibility  in  the  loss  of  sensibility.  Death 
is  a  sleep  rather  than  a  sensation,  a  suspension  of  our  iaculties 
rather  than  a  conflict  with  them ;  instead  of  a  time  of  sufier- 
ing,  a  time  of  deepening  unconsciousness.  Dr.  Baillie  tells 
us  that  his  observation  of  death-beiJs  inclines  him  to  the  firm 
belief  that  nature  intended  we  should  go  out  of  the  world 
as  unconsciously  as  we  come  into  it.  The  moment,  says 
Mrs.  Jameson,  "  in  which  the  spirit  meets  death  is  probably 
like  that  in  which  it  is  embraced  by  sleep.  To  be  conscious 
of  the  immediate  transition  from  the  waking  to  the  sleeping 
State  never,  I  suppose,  happened  to  any  one." 

228.  JFAy  is  man  immortal  ?  Notsimply  because  the  soul  is 
non-material.  We  must  not  suppose,  remarks  Warburton, 
that  because  the  soul  is  immaterial,  it  is  necessarily  imper- 
ishable. Though  it  docs  not  dissolve  after  the 
matter,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  si 
extinction  in  some  other  way.*  To  suppose  otherwise  would 
be  to  esteem  it  of  the  same  substance  as  the  Creator,  instead 
of  one  of  his  creatures,  as  it  is.  Of  all  the  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that  of  its  bemg  "  immaterial" 


*  DivinK  Legation  of  Moses,  Book  ix,,  chap.  I. 
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is  unqueationably  the  weakest.  "The  immortality  of 
the  soul,"  says  Dr.  Knapp,  in  the  Christiiiu  Theology, 
"neidier  depends  for  proof  upon  its  immateriality,  nor  from 
the  latter  can  it  be  certainly  deduced."  To  the  same  effect 
is  the  remark  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor : — "  As  to  the  pretended 
demonstrations  of  immortality  drawn  ftoia  the  assumed 
simplicity  and  indestructibility  of  the  soul  as  an  immaterial 
substance,  they  appear  altogether  inconclusive."*  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  indeed,  that  he  who  affirms  man  to  be  im- 
mortal simply  because  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  is 
bound  to  affirm  likewise  the  immortality  not  only  of  the 
nobler  animals,  but  even  of  the  microscopic  animalculfe, 
which  would  be  contrary  alike  to  reason  and  revelation. 
Bishop  Butler's  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
namely,  that  in  fatal  diseases  the  mind  often  remains  vigor- 
ous to  the  last,  though  commonly  esteemed  one  of  the 
strongest,  is  actually  of  no  more  worth  than   the  argument 

of  immateriality.  Any  function  will  remain  vigorous  to  the 
last  if  the  organ  of  its  exercise  be  not  the  scat  of  the  disease. 
Immortality  inheres  in  the  soul  of  man  not  because  it  is 
immaterial  or  spiritual  as  to  substance,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
"breath  of  lives"  which  God  breathed  into  man  in  the 
beginning;  the  life  of  intelligence  to  know  him,  and  the  life 
of  power  and  adaptedness  to  love  him.  It  is  through  the 
possession  of  these  two  fiicuities  that  man  lives  forever,  in 
happiness  or  in  misery,  according  as  they  are  honored  or 
abused,  and  not  merely  because  he  possesses  a  soul  or  spi- 
ritual body.  They  remain  with  him,  and  thus  keep  him 
alive  forever,  because  given  by  infinite,  divine,  undiangeokle 
Love,  which,  whatever  it  gives  once,  it  gives  everlastingly. 
Were  God  to  withdraw  life  from  man,  even  for  an  instant. 


*  Pliysica.1  Theory  of  aiioLlier  Life,  page  254. 
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he  would  not  be  the  Faithfiil  and  the  True.  The  very 
object  of  the  creation  of  man  was,  that  a  being  ehould  exist 
competent  to  receive  and  reciprocate  this  love.  Love  lives 
by  reciprocity.  Its  most  exquisite  satisfactiou  and  delight 
is  at  once  to  love  and  be  loved  back  again  by  the  chosen 
one  of  the  bosom  and  the  offspring  of  the  body.  Not  simply 
to  exhibit  his  power  or  his  skill,  did  God  create  the  uni- 
verse, but  that  his  love  might  have  an  arena,  and  that  hap- 
piness inexpressible  should  animate  innumerable  hearts.  To 
think  of  God  aright,  we  must  think  at  the  same  moment  of 
a  universe  of  intelligent  and  feeling  creatures,  for  each  idea 
is  needful  to  the  true  reading  of  the  other.  Any  idea  of 
God  which  does  not  include  man,  is  low  and  imperfect. 
Banish  then  tlie  fancy  that  man  is  immortal  because  he  haa 
an  "immaterial"  souJ.  It  needs  to  be  something  more  than 
"immaterial;"  it  must  be  adapted  to  religious  exercises;  just 
as  it  avails  nothing  to  the  Ourang  Outang  to  be  organized, 
he  must  be  adapted  to  talk  and  to  manipulate,  if  he  is  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  humanity. 

229,  It  is  because  these  two  faculties— intelligence  to 
know  and  adaptedness  to  love — are  not  possessed,  that 
brutes  are  only  temporal.  They  cannot  entertain  heavenly 
ideas — they  cannot  feel  religious  emotions; — as  Wesley  beau- 
tifully expresses  it,  they  are  not  "creatures  capable  of  God." 
XJnprofltably  indeed  has  the  time  been  spent  by  those  who 
have  sought  to  show  that  brutes  are  immortal,  or  even  have 
anv  claim  to  be  The  chief  augment  with  those  who  have 
espoused  the  notion  has  been  the  justice  of  God,"  which 
r  quires  they  contend  that  brutes  should  live  over  again, 

I  ordei  to  l"e  lei-omjenfed  for  the  evils  they  sufier  here, 

I I  IS  mdeed  is  t!  e  onlj  argument  as  there  is  nothing  in 
I  utes  ^ihifh  hows  thpm  to  be  placed  here  for  probationary 
an  1  pieparative  hsLiphne  as  man  is  such  discipline  being 
not  onlv  needfiil  to  hewen  and  the  reason  of  man's  being 
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made  a  free  moral  agent,  but  one  of  the  best  Datural  proofi 
of  the  destiny  of  him  who  is  subjected  to  it.  Brutes  have 
none  of  the  pains,  anxieties,  and  disquietudes  arising  from 
moral  causes,  to  which  man  is  subject  They  have  none  of 
Lis  love  of  virtue,  tliirst  of  knowledge,  or  intense  and  con- 
stant longing  after  such  a  degree  of  happiness  as  this  life 
not  only  never  gives,  but  is  absolutely  incapable  of  afford- 
ifig.  The  plea  above-mentioned  is  therefore  the  only  one. 
But  is  it  a  reasonable  plea?  That  the  infliction  of  cruelties 
on  brutes  by  man  must  one  day  be  accounted  for  by  him  is 
certain,  because  of  the  great  and  shameful  wickedness  of  ill- 
treating  and  giving  pain  to  the  defenseless.  Probably, 
however,  all  these  cruelties  and  pains  appear  to  brutee  as  so 
many  accidents,  devoid  of  meauing  or  intentional  harm,  and 
no  more  thaa  the  fall  upon  them  of  a  tree  or  a  house.  That 
they  suffer  with  the  intensity  commonly  supptsed,  may  also 
be  seriously  doubted.  In  reasoning  concerning  the  feelings 
of  the  lower  animals,  we  are  too  apt  to  reason  from  our 
own — a  course  which  cannot  but  lead  to  error.  That  which 
so  enormously  aggravates  physical  sufiering  in  man,  is  the 
operation  of  his  imagination.  Brutes,  being  destitute  of  this 
faculty,  perceive  only  by  moments,  without  reflecting  upon 
past  and  fiiture,  and  time  and  life  without  reflection  are,  as 
we  all  know,  next  neighbors  to  iM-time  and  «o-life.  Sufier- 
ing, alone  and  definite,  is  incompai-ably  less  afflictive  than 
when  combined  with  various  and  indefinite  trouble  of  mind. 
Let  none  suppose  that  divulging  this  to  mankind  at  large 
would  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  brute  creation.  The  gentle 
and  kind  will  always  treat  brutes  gently  and  kindly,  what- 
ever their  feeling  or  want  of  feeling;  while  the  cruel  will 
always  treat  them  cruellj',  as  they  do  their  own  species. 

230.  "Whether  or  no,  that  pain,  hunger,  thirst,  aud  other 
such  "evils,"  (which  are  all  that  brutes  can  be  seen  to  en- 
dure,) require  compensation  in  another  life,  is  after  all,  no 
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argument,  because  it  haa  yet  to  be  proved  that  these  are 
evils;  and  query,  is  not  the  physical  onjojrnent  of  all  crea- 
tures quite  a  balance  against  their  physical  Bufferings?  The 
enjoyment  of  the  brut«  creation  is  immense.  We  cannot 
turn  our  eyes  in  any  direction,  but  we  witneas  an  exuberance 
of  it.  Earth,  aii,  and  water  alike  swarm  with  beings  full 
of  the  delight  of  living,  and  collectively,  perhaps  experienc- 
ing as  large  an  amount  of  agreeable  physical  sensation  as 
does  the  total  of  the  human  race.  Ho  small  part  of  this 
happiness  is  of  man's  own  bounty  to  them,  though  certainly 
for  his  own  interest  in  the  end.  "  He  spreads  the  verdant 
mead,  and  lays  out  pleasure-grounds  for  the  horse,  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  and  the  deer;  and  the  pang  that  deprives  them 
of  existence  is  as  nothing  compared  to  their  antecedent  life 
of  luxury.  Were  there  no  men  to  till  the  ground,  the  earth 
would  not  maintain  a  thousandth  part  of  the  animals  it  does 
at  present,  and  the  want  of  cultivation  would  also  unfit  it 
for  the  mass  of  living  insect  enjoyment  with  which  it  now 
swarms."  Besides,  in  the  lower  grades  of  animals,  whose 
numbers  compared  with  those  of  the  higher  kinds,  or  quad- 
rupeds and  birds,  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  physical  sufier- 
ing  is  little,  if  at  all  experienced.  As  regards  these,  accord- 
ingly, the  plea  of  recompense  cannot  stand,  and  this  is 
enough  to  condemn  the  whole  hypothesis.  When  we  see 
fishes  and  insects  apparently  writhing  in  pain,  it  is  not  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  agonizing  torture,  but  that  they  are 
efniggling  to  be  free.  Those»vehement  efibrfs  come  simply 
of  impatience  of  control,  a  desire  common  to  every  living 
creature.  Nothing  that  has  life  but  rebels  against  captivity. 
Imprison  even  a  plant,  and  it  becomes  as  restless,  in  its 
sphere  of  being,  as  a  chained  animal.  Pain,  in  fact,  is  so 
slight  in  the  humbler  classes  of  animals  as  in  no  way  to 
admit  of  comparison  with  what  it  is  in  man  and  the  crea- 
tures he  has  domesticate"d.    Every  entomologist  knows  how 
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indifferent  are  insects  to  mutilations  that  would  be  instant 
death  to  a  quadruped;  Mr.  Stoddart,  in  liis  entertainiDg 
little  volume,  "Angling  Reminiscences,"  has  put  it  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt  that  fishes  feel  no  hurt  from  tba 

231.  Tbe  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  brutes  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly ancient  one.  The  Indian,  whose  blissful  heaven 
consists  of  eshaustless  hanting-grounds,  does  but  reflect  from 
the  forests  of  the  West,  what  is  thousands  of  years  old  in 
the  Odyssey:  "After  him  I  beheld  vast  Orion,  hunting  in 
the  meadows  of  asphodel,  beasts  which  he  had  killed  in  the 
desert  mountains,  having  a  brazen  club  in.  his  hands,  for- 
ever unbroken."  Vii^il,  in  his  sixth  book,  enumerates  ani- 
mals seen  by  jEneaa  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto;  Hercules, 
in  Theocritus,  finishes  the  narration  of  his  great  exploit  of 
slaying  the  Nemean  lion  by  saying  that  "  Hades  received  a 
monster  soul."  The  same  belief  existe<l  among  the  Druids, 
though  doubtless  a  transplantation  from  the  East;  the  war- 
rior shades,  celebrated  in  song  by  the  son  of  Fingal,  love  all 
the  amusements  of  their  youth;  they  bend  the  bow,  and 
pursue  the  resuscitated  stag.  Authors  who  have  left  treat- 
ises on  the  subject  are  Crocius,  Eibovius,  Aubry,  Gimma, 
&c.,  and  in  our  own  country,  Richard  Dean,  Curate  of 
Middleton  in  1765.  "As  brutes,"  says  the  latter,  "have 
accompanied  man  in  all  his  capital  calamities,  (as  deluges, 
fiimines,  and  pestileacts,)  so  will  they  attend  him  in  his  final 
deliverance."  Southey,  Ivamartine,  and  Miss  Seward  have 
written  beautiful  verses  expressing  their  belief  In  the  immor- 
tality of  brutes.  The  "Penscellwood  Papers"  (Bentley, 
1846)  may  be  consulted  for  an  essay  to  the  same  purpose; 
Mrs.  Jameson's  Common-place  Book  (pp.  207-212)  for 
selected  opinions;  and  'Bonnet's  PttUng^iiiiie  Pkilosophigite; 
Idees  ster  Vikbt  .fviur  de$  Animaua:,  (CEuvres,  Tom.  vii.)  for  a 
long  and  minute  argument.     Dr.  Barclay  (Inquiry,  &c.,  p. 
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399,)  pleads  tiiat  for  aught  we  know,  brutes  may  be  immor- 
tal, "reserved  as  formiug  many  of  the  accustomed  links  in 
the  chain  of  being,  and  by  preserving  the  chain  entire,  con- 
tribute, in  the  future  state,  as  they  do  here,  to  the  general 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  universe,  a  source,  not  only  of 
Bublime,  but  of  perpetual,  delight,"  It  is  true  that  the 
forms  of  animals  will  be  thus  needed;  it  is  true  also  tliat  they 
will  appear  in  the  scenery  of  the  future  world,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  those  forms  will  be  there  by  resurrection  from 
earth. 
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232.  CoNCEKNiNQ  no  subject  of  vital  interest  to  the 
human  miiid  are  theoretical  doctrine,and  femiliar,  practical 
belief,  so  widely  discrepant,  as  in  regard  to  that  most  solemn 
and  awful  event  of  human  life,  the  Resurrection  after  death. 
We  say  "of  life"  because  life  and  immortality,  rightly 
viewed,  are  not  two  distinct  things,  any  more  than  time  and 
eternity  are.  Life  runs  on  into  immortality,  partitioned 
from  it  only  by  a  thin,  dissolving  veil  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
Time  is  simply  that  part  of  Eternity  in  which  wc  exist  now. 
Man  is,  not  to  be  immortal.  Although  the  true  idea  of  the 
Resurrection  has  been  incidentally  sta,ted  in  other  places,  a 
distinct  chapter  upon  its  philosophy  and  phenomena  becomes 
of  the  highest  importance  to  our  present  inquiry.  As  with 
many  other  topics,  it  has  been  impossible  wholly  to  postpone 
it ;  some  of  what  we  have  now  to  present  in  a  connected 
form  may  in  consequence  want  the  air  of  absolute  novelty; 
but  by  concentrating  the  whole,  perhaps  even  the  points 
already  touched  upon  will  become  more  intelligible,  and 
thus  render  the  new  allusion  to  them  not  unwelcome. 

233.  Doctrine  says  the  Resurrection  is  to  happen  in  the 
remote  future;  Belief  says  it  occurs  simultaneously  with 
dissolution.  Who  ever  speaks  of  a  departed  friend  except 
as  having  "  gone  to  heaven,"  that  is,  of  living  there  as  a 
glorified  human  being,  in  tlic  cnjoym'int  of  every  bodily 

md  every  mental  faculty  and  emotion,  needful  to 
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the  realization  of  celestial  happiness?  Who  ever  speaks, 
we  say,  except  of  their  having  gone — mark,  not  as  to  go,  at 
some  indefinitely  distant  period,  but  as  having  already  and 
absolutely  gmie?  Unwilling  as  men  may  be  to  allow  in 
words  that  the  aoul  ia  a  spiritual  body,  independent  of  the 
material  body,  and  capable  of  complete  existence  aftpr  part- 
ing with  the  latter;  to  believe  that  the  departed  is  "in 
heaven"  is  necessarily  to  believe  it ;  also  to  believe  in  imme- 
diate resurrection,  and  what  ia  of  no  less  importance,  in 
immediate  "judgment."  In  every  age  has  that  great  unim- 
peachable intuition  of  the  spiritual  body,  and  of  its  imme- 
diate resurrection,  been  the  &ith  of  sorrowing  men.  AVhat- 
ever  light  Scripture  may  have  thrown  upon  death,  to  this 
the  human  heart  cleaves  with  firm,  undeviating  affection. 
However  opposed  in  other  things,  in  this,  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian are  agreed — death  is  immediate  entrance  into  the  Better 
Land.  How  beautiful  is  the  monody  of  the  old  Gree!: 
poet— 

"Prole,  thou  art  not  dead,  but  hast  removed  to  a  better  place,  and 
dwellest  in  the  Islands  of  tlie  Blest,  among  abundant  banquets, 
wliere  thou  art  deliglited,  while  tripping  along  the  Elysian  plains 
amongst  soft  fiowers,  far  from  all  ills.  The  winter  pains  th^e  not, 
neither  doea  heat  nor  disease  tj'onble  thee,  nor  hunger  nor  thirst; 
nor  is  the  life  of  man  any  longer  desired  by  thee,  for  thou  Hvest  in 
the  pure  splendor  of  Olyjnpua," 

Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed,  desired  the  Persians  to  rejoice  at 
his  funeral,  and  not  to  lament  as  if  he  were  really  dead. 
Tlie  Arabs  regard  it  impious  to  mourn  for  the  deceased, 
"  that  is,"  say  they,  "  for  those  who  are  with  Mahomet  in 
Paradise."  "  Dear  Sir,"  writes  Jeremy  Taylor  to  Evelyn, 
in  1656,  "  I  am  in  some  little  disorder  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  a  little  child  of  mine,  a  boy  that  lately  made  me 
very  glau ;  but  now  he  rejoices  in  his  little  orb.  while  we 
think  and  sigh,  and  long  to  be  as  safe  as  he  is."    Her^, 
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indeed,  h  the  mourner's  consolation.  When  the  loved  and 
lost  are  thought  of  by  the  calm  light  of  the  great  and 
sacred  truth  that  "  there  is  a  spiritual  body/'  they  cease  to 
be  dead ;  their  resurrection  has  already  taken  place.  The 
mind  that  is  in  a  right  state  recoils  from  the  chill  ideas  of 
the  coffin,  and  putrefaction,  and  inanimateness,  and  fastens 
on  the  sweet  conviction  that  the  vanislied  one  is  alive,  and 
in  the  enjoyment  of  serenest  happiness  and  rest.  It  thinks 
of  the  corpse  in  the  grave  merely  as  an  old  garment,  conse- 
crated indeed  by  the  loved  being  who  had  used  it,  hut  of  no 
value  in  itself,  and  soon  to  be  the  dust  from  which  it  was 
moulded.  Never  was  there  a  more  lovely  illustration  of 
this  faith  than  the  epitaph  on  the  mother  and  her  infant  in 
the  Greenwood  Cemetery  at  New  York :  "Is  it  well  with 
thee?  Is  it  well  with  the  child?  And  she  answered,  It  is 
well."  (2  Kings  iv.  26.)  That  part  of  the  great  mystery 
which  concerns  the  souls  of  little  children  who  die,  and  their 
development  in  the  future  life,  is  the  most  pleasing  perhaps 
of  all  for  our  contemplation.  Whether  do  they  remain 
little  children,  or  expand  to  the  full,  beautiful,  noble  human 
stature?  Either  way,  those  who  have  lost  such  a  one,  are 
never  without  a  little  child  to  love  and  nestle  in  their 
hearts.  The  others  grow  up  and  become  men  and  women, 
but  this  one  stays  with  them  forever. 

234.  In  order  to  a  true  idea  of  the  Resurrection,  it  re- 
quires accordingly,  first  that  we  should  have  a  true  idea  of 
what  the  soul  is;  second,  a  true  idea  of  what  constitutes 
Death.  The  soul,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  no  mere  ap- 
pendage to  man,  formless  and  insubstantial,  but  man  him- 
self Death,  as  we  have  also  seen,  is  simply  the  departure 
of  man  from  his  temporal,  material  body,  and  his  conseious- 
ne^  of  the  material  world;  and  entrance  upon  fuU  con- 
Bciousness  of  the  spirHual  world.  The  fundamental  truth 
of  the  whole  matter  simplifies  therefore  into  this — the  dis- 
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tinctivenees  of  ourselves  from  our  material  bodies.  "  It  ia  the 
soul,"  aays  Hierocles,  "  that  is  you,  the  body  that  is  yours."* 
AVhat  we  are  is  one  thing,  wliat  we  have,  or  some  time  have 
had,  round  about  us,  is  another.  We  must  not  confound 
them.  It  is  because  they  are  confounded,  that  people  cannot 
see  how  the  soul  can  be  independent,  and  live  and  act  sepa^ 
rately  and  apart.  As  we  cast  off  our  clothes  at  night,  and 
wake  to  the  world  of  visions,  so  is  it  at  death — we  cast  off 
our  temporary  material  bodies,  which  are  only  so  much 
apparel,  and  become  conscious  of  the  world  of  spirits.  A 
man  never  really  dies.  A  change  comes  over  us,  but  life  ia 
never  really  extinguished,  nor  for  one  instant  suspended, 
The  dead,  as  we  call  them,  are  no  more  dead  than  we  our- 
selves. Solemn  is  the  thought,  but  somewhere  our  departed 
friends  are  every  one  of  them  alive,  consciously,  vigorously, 
actively  alive, 

235.  Further,  as  the  soul  is  tlie  man,  and  the  material 
body  only  bis  house  while  upon  earth,  a  man  is  never  really 
buried.  No  human  being,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
has  ever  yet  been  buried,  no,  not  even  for  a  few  minutes. 
Buried !  How  can  a  living  soul  be  buried  ?  Man  is  where 
his  conscious  bdng  is,  his  memory,  his  love,  his  imagination ; 
and  since  these  cannot  be  put  into  the  grave,  the  man  is 
never  put  there.  So  fer  from  being  our  "  last  home,"  the 
grave  is  not  a  home  at  all,  for  we  never  are  laid  in  it  or  go 
near  it  "  How  shall  we  bury  you  ?"  said  Crito  to  Socrates, 
before  he  drank  the  poison.  "  Just  as  you  please,"  replied 
Socrates,  "  if  only  yon  can  catch  me !"  Socrates  knew  bet- 
ter than  that,  he  should  die.     Ho  saw  through  death  as  a 


*  so  yap  h  h  4'-'Xh-  rS  ii  mSiia,  oov.  CoTQinentaricB  on  the  Golden 
VeiKcs  of  Pythagoras,  (Ed.  Keedhara,  1700,  p,  114).  Many  other 
observations  of  the  same  tenor  occur  in  this  truly  philosoplilcal 
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Tiipor  curtain,  through  ivliich  he  wonltl  burst  into  nnotlieJ 
life.  "  I  shall  not  die;  I  shall  never  die,"  is  what  every  man 
ought  to  say,  and  energetically  to  tliink.  "  I  shall  never 
die;  I  shall  never  be  buried;  bury  me  if  you  can  catch  me!* 
Burying,  as  cominouly  spoken  of,  is  a  gross,  material  idea, 
Ihoroughiy  vulgar,  unpoetieal,  and  un scriptural,  the  result 
of  materialism  in  tlieology,  and  a  striking  proof  of  the 
small  amount  of  spirituality  current  in  the  popular  reli- 
gious creed.  To  talk  of  a  man  being  "  buried,"  put  into 
tiie  earth,  and  lying  there,  while  his  soul  is  somenhere  else, 
is  no  less  fiilse  and  illogical  to  the  wnderstanding  than  it  is 
offensive  to  the  feelings.  "  We  ought  to  rise  above  the  nse  of 
such  base  phraseology.  We  ouglit  even  to  teach  our  childi-en, 
from  the  earliest,  that  there  are  no  men  and  women  really 
in  the  grave ;  and  tmly  they  better  luiderstaEd  and  receive 
this  great  truth  thnn  many  of  their  elders.  How  difficult 
to  make  a  child  believe  tliat  its  mother,  or  father,  or  bro- 
ther, is  below  the  sods!  And  how  foolish  the  efforts  some- 
times made  to  force  it  to  believe  the  degrading  falsehood  I 
Leave  it  alone  to  its  heaven-born  thongJits.  Why  attempt 
to  destroy  the  being  of  one  who  is  merely  absent  to  us, 
as  we  shall  all  be,  ere  long,  to  others?"  The  very  tomb- 
stone is  inscribed  falsely.    It  says  "  Here  lies  the  body  of 

."     Rather  should  it  be,  "Here  lies  the  last  of  the 

Vidies  of ,"  since  the  body  we  depart  out  of  at  death 

is  only  the  concluding  one  of  a  long  aeries,  every  one  of 
them  quite  as  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  earth,  let  us 
remember,  too,  does  not  itself  open  the  grave  we  deem  so 
frightful.  It  is  man  who  digs  it,  and  who  peoples  it  with 
the  horror  which  he  charges  on  it.  People  talk  again  of 
tl-o  "worms"  which  devour  the  dead.  Here  is  another  fal- 
sify. Our  bodies  moulder  and  decay,  but  they  are  not 
ealen.  Worms  are  engendered,  not  hy  comiption,  hut  by 
flies,  who  must  lay  the  eggs  from  which  they  issue,  and  no 
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flics  have  power  to  peuetrate  so  far  into  the  earth  as  the 
depth  at  ivhich  the  dead  are  usually  laid.  Wrong  feeling 
about  dead  bodies  and  the  grave  does  more  than  anything 
elsj  to  vitiate  religious  teaching,  to  hinder  consolation  tor 
tje  loss  of  friends,  and  in  general,  to  mar  faith  in.  immortal- 
ity. Happy  the  day  when  all  shall  leani  that  the  corpses 
of  the  departed  are  no  more  than  relinquished  garments  of 
living  men  and  women — temples  of  God  in  which  divine 
service  is  over  and  finished,  tlie  chanting  hushed,  tlie  aisles 
deserted,  and  to  be  contemplated  with  aa  iittle  terror  and 
revolting  as  we  gaze  at  the  silent  ruins  of  Eivaulx  or  Tin- 
tern  before  altogether  "  wede  away"  by  Time. 

236,  The  conviction  of  our  departed  friends  being  alive 
in  heaven,  fashions  our  own  secret  expectations.  No  one 
ever  imagines  from  his  heart,  that  he  is  to  lie  indefinitely  in 
the  earth,  but  rather  that  death  will  be  to  greet  and  be 
greeted  by  old,  well-known  feces,  shining  in  the  sweetest 
lineaments  of  love — that  as  we  were  received  when  as  little 
infants  we  entered  this  world,  with  tenderness  and  affection, 
so  shall  we  be  when  as  men  and  women  we  enter  the  next; 
that,  in  short,  all  pleasant  things  and  states  will  immediately 
supervene,  the  same,  yet  inexpressibly  more  bright,  all  the 
dreams  found,  and  only  the  sleep  lost.  It  is  enough  that 
we  have  a  spontaneous  hope  of  it,  for  tlie  hopes  of  the  heart 
are  rarely  deceptions. 

My  sprightly  neighbor,  gone  before, 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore. 
Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore. 

Some  summer  moniing? 

"When  from  thy  cheerful  face,  a  ray 
(Jf  bliss  hath  atnick  across  the  day, 
A-  biiss  that  would  not  go  away, 

A  sweet  ibrewarning  7 
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Intuition  is  worth  volumes  of  logic.  "Where,  in  tlie  plan 
of  nature,"  sajs  tlie  German  writer  Relmar,  "  do  we  find 
instincts  falsified?  Where  do  we  see  an  instance  of  a  crea- 
ture instinctively  craving  a  certain  kind  of  food,  in  a  place 
where  no  such  food  can  be  found?  Are  the  swallows  de- 
ceived by  their  instinct  when  they  fly  away  from  clouds  and 
storms  to  seek  a  warmer  country?  Do  they  not  find  a 
milder  climate  beyond  the  water  ?  When  the  May-flies  and 
other  aquatic  insects  leave  their  shelJs,  expand  their  irings, 
and  soar  from  the  water  into  the  air,  do  they  not  find  an 
atmosphere  fitted  to  sustain  them  in  a  new  stage  of  life? 
Yes.  The  voice  of  nature  does  not  utter  false  prophecies. 
It  is  the  call,  the  invitation  of  the  Creator  addressed  to  hia 
creatures.  And  if  this  be  true  with  regard  to  the  impulses 
of  physical  life,  why  should  it  not  be  true  with  regard  to 
the  superior  instincts  of  the  soul?"* 

237.  Holding  such  views  in  their  hearts,  and  daily  read- 
ing the  book  wherein  they  are  confirmed,  ia  it  not  strange 
that  Christians  should  use  for  the  symbol  of  death,  the 
unconsoling,  not  to  say  disgusting  and  disheartening,  skull 
and  cross-bones  ?  What  a  Saddiicean  usage  compared  with 
the  beautiful  custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  though 
"  pagans,"  saw  death  imaged  rather  in  the  living,  glossy, 
Evergreen  tree,  and  planted  accordingly,  beside  their  tombs, 
the  cypress  and  the  yew.  In  ancient  funeral  ceremonies 
were  used,  for  the  same  reason,  branches  of  myrtle  and 
arbutus,  as  shown  by  the  beautiful  allusions  in  the  Electra 
of  Euripides,  and  the  11th  book  of  the  jEneid.  Certainly 
the  former  custom  is  still  extant,  but  not  so  its  intrinsic 
significance,  or  whence  the  dull  surmises  that  have  been  set 
forth  to  explain  its  retention-?     That  Avhich  is  perennially 

*  Tlie  Principal  Triitlia  of  Natural  fieligion  Defended  iuid  Illus- 
trated, in  Nine  Dissertations, — English  Tratia.,  17G6, 
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feir  and.  cheerful  is  the  true  emblem  of  death ;  not  that 
which  is  dolorous ;  the  tree  green -throughout  the  winter,  and 
the  AmararitB7  rather  than  the  decaying  old  bone.  How 
elegantly  and  appropriately  the  Amaranth  is  associated  with 
immortality  by  the  poete ;  and  practically,  under  the  name 
of  Imnwrlelle,  in  the  cemetery  of  P^e  la  Chaise,  is  familiar 
to  accomplished  miads.*  No  less  so  the  fine  similitude  of 
life  aod  its  interlude  of  death,  presented  in  those  mysterious 
rivers  which,  like  the  Guadalquiver,  after  flowing  for  some 
distance,  lucid  and  majestic,  suddenly  hide  themselves  in 
tlie  ground,  but  a  little  further  on  burst  out  again^  as  pure, 
and  bright,  and  grand  as  ever.  It  is  not  a  little  curious 
that  the  only  person iii cation  of  death  which  has  come  down 
ia  us  from  antiquity,  represents  it  as  a  skeleton  dancing  to 
the  music  of  the  double  flute  ;f  the  charming  old  fable  of 
the  singing  of  the  swan  before  its  death,  is  but  a  poetic  ren- 
dering of  the  same  idea.  Jerome  Cardan,  the  &raous  phy- 
sician of  Milan,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  concludes  his 


*  The  Amaranth  or  "  Eyerlasting"  is  not,  as  commonly  Buppoaed, 
a  flower  aui  generis.  There  are  many  species,  and  even  genera  of 
flowers  which  by  reason  of  their  jniceless  and  scariose  texture, 
retain  their  color  and  form  indefinitely.  Such  are  different  species 
of  ElichTymm,  OwxphaHwai.,  &c.  among  the  compositse,  in  which 
family  the  Amaranths  chiefly  occur.  Oddly  enough,  the  genua 
botanically  called  AitiaraMMte,  least  merits  the  name.  Those  who 
would  cultivate  these  beautiful  flowers  should  on  no  account  omit 
Gwipkalium  falgidwnt,  golden  ;  Aphelesds  hum&ie,  crinlBOn ;  lihodaathe 
Manglesii,  rose-color  and  silver i  jlmmoMum  oiatum,  white;  and 
above  all,  the  incomparable  Astdma  eximia,  resembling  clusters  of 
ripe  raspbeinefl  The  chapiets,  &c  used  at  Pere  la  Chaise  are  made 
of  the  Gnapkalmm  Oiientale  No  garden  need  be  destitute  of  the 
ElUhrynmi  bi  aeieatum 

f  On  a  gem  pieseived  in  the  Mehepan  Gallery  at  Florence,  and 
figured  in  the  MuMeaja  Flurenhn-uni  Gemmj;  intiquio  ex  Thepuiiro 
Mediceo,  ic    Plate  94,  hg  3 
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beautiful  book  on  Consolation,  ivitli  a  comparison  of  deatli 
to  marital  love.  "Cum  itaque  stremem  iigonem  anima 
auperaverit,  tarn  quam  amans  anianti  copulata,  e^  dulcedine 
ac  securitate  fruitur,  quam  nee  scribere,  nee  eogltare  possu- 
mus,  &c."  "When,  therefore,  thou  hast  taken  thy  last 
leave  of  life,  thy  soul,  like  unto  a  lover  embracing  his  love, 
shall  enjoy  that  sweetness  and  security  which  we  can  neither 
writ*  of  uor  conceive." — Op&ra,  torn,  i,,  p.  636.  This  beau- 
tiful composition,  the  choicest  wort  of  its  extraordinary 
author,  ranks  second  only  to  that  of  Boethius  on  the  same 
subject. 

238.  The  transplantation  of  our  consciousness,  at  the 
period  of  death,  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual  world, 
has  its  image  in  the  suspension  of  our  external  sens^  during 
Sleep,  and  the  wakening  of  that  mysterious  sensibility  of 
which  weJjecome  conscious  in  certain  modes  of  dreaming. 
"We  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleep,"  saya 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  "  The  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to 
be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  li^;atiou  of  sense, 
but  the  liberty  of  reason." 

Strange  state  of  being  1     For  'tis  still  to  he; 
SenselesB  to  feel,  and  with  seal'd  eyes  to  see. 

Doubtless  the  majority  of  dreams  are  what  Macnish  asserts 
all  to  be,  namely,  "the  resuscitation  of  thoughts  which  in 
some  shape  or  other  have  previously  occupied  the  mind." 
Experience  and  revelation  attest,  however,  that  at  times, 
the  struggles  of  the  chained  spirit  to  employ,  and  thus  to 
enjoy  itself  amid  the  glories  of  its  proper  clime,  are  not  in 
vain.  Such  are  the  occasions  when  strange,  beautiful  pic- 
tures open  out  before  our  sleeping  sight,  rich  in  ail  the 
colors  and  reality  of  life.  It  will  be  said  that  these  aie 
creations  of  the  unagination.  Probably  so.  But  then  what 
is  this  imagination?"     Barely  to  assign  a  phenomenon  to  tha 
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"iraigmition"  i":  top:et  no  nciirr  to  itecaiise.  It  is  to  evaJe 
the  question,  rather  th'in  to  rcolve  it  The  "imagination," 
aa  usually  referred  to  in  such  matters,  is  just  one  of  those 
uiefui  entrenchments  behind  «hich  perplexity  is  apt  to 
shelter  itself,  and  nothing  more  The  imi^ination  belongs 
less  b)  the  material  than  to  the  spiritual  world;  or  at  least, 
it  is  like  the  Ja/nna  bifrans  of  the  Roman  mythology, — pro- 
vided with  a  twofold  fiice  and  senses.  What  the  populace 
say  about  imagination  presenting  images  that  we  mistake 
for  realities,  is  like  popular  philosophy  in  general,  pure 
Honaense.  No  man  ever  imagined  or  can  imagine  anything 
that  has  not  reality  aoine-wkere,  and  this  whether  waking  or 
sleeping.  That  which  we  call  imagination  ia  reference  to 
dreams  is  what  in  the  day-time  we  call  our  poetic  faculty, — 
and  probably  the  play  of  each  is  in  definite  ratio  to  the 
other— the  prime  characteristic  of  the  faculty  being  unswerv- 
ing allegiance  to  Truth  and  fact,  and  one  of  its  chief  privi- 
leges, insight  into  the  spiritual  world.  In  sleep  we  are  con- 
scious of  beholding  objects  as  distinctly,  and  hearing  sounds 
as  plainly,  as  in  our  waking  state,  yet  with  an  eye  and  ear 
wholly  different  from  the  outward  organs;  and  which  can 
have  reference  therefore  only  to  a  sphere  of  nature  and 
mode  of  being  likewise  entirely  different,  a  sphere  which  can 
be  no  other  than  the  Spiritual  world.  Dreams,  in  a  word, 
rank  with  the  highest  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life, 
"Dreams,"  says  Addisou,  "give  us  some  idea  of  the  great 
excellence  of  a  human  soul,  and  its  independeacy  of  matter, 
They  are  an  instance  of  that  agility  and  perfection  which  is 
natural  to  the  soul  when  disengaged  from  the  body.  "When 
the  organs  of  sense  want  tlieir  due  repose  and  necessary 
reparation,  and  the  body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with 
tliat  spiritual  substance  to  which  it  is  united,  tbe  sou!  exalts 
h^rwlf  in  her  several  faculties,  and  continues  in  action  until 
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her  partner  is  aer^m  |ualified  to  bear  lier  company. 
Jook  like  the  arauieniPnfs  and  relaxations  of  the  soul  when 
she  ia  disencumbeied  of  her  machine;  her  sports  and 
pastimes  when  ihe  ha?  laid  her  chaise  asleep."  Bishop 
Newton's  remarks  on  ilieams  ire  little  less  than  argumenta- 
tive for  the  spiritual  body.  "It  is  very  evident,"  he  writes, 
"that  the  soul  is  in  great  measure  independent  of  the  body, 
even  while  she  is  witliin  the  body;  since  the  deepest  sleep 
that  possesseth  the  one  cannot  affect  the  other.  While  the 
avenues  of  the  body  are  closed,  the  soul  is  still  endued  with 
eense  and  perception,  and  the  impressions  are  often  stronger, 
and  the  images  more  lively,  when  we  are  asleep  than  when 
awake.  They  must  necessarily  be  two  distinct  and  different 
substances,  whose  nature  and  properties  are  so  very  different 
that  while  the  one  shall  sink  under  the  burden  and  fiitigue 
of  the  day,  the  other  shall  still  be  fresh  and  active  as  tlie 
flame;  while  the  one  shall  be  dead  to  the  world,  the  other 
shall  be  ranging  the  universe."  Lord  Brougham's  Dis- 
course of  Natural  Theology  contains  reasoning  to  the  same 
effect,  and  almost  in  the  same  words.  A  most  clever  and 
interesting  little  book  on  this  subject,  and  one  which  nobody 
curious  in  tlie  phenomena  of  man's  inner  life  should  fiiil  to 
peruse,  is  Sheppard's  "On  Dreams,  in  their  Mental  and 
Moral  Aspects,  1847." 

239.  But  leaving  aside  such. dreams  as  those  alluded  to, 
even  the  ordinary  kind  claim  to  originate  in  a  spiritual 
activity,  similarly  concurrent  with  the  ligation  of  external 
sense.  For  "the  resuscitation  of  thoughts  which  in  some 
shape  or  other  have  previously  occupied  the  mind,"  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  prelude  to  what  will  unques- 
tionably ftirm  a  chief  part  of  our  intellectual  experience  of 
futurity;  namely,  the  inalienable  and  irrepressible  recollec- 
tion of  the  deeds  and  feelings  played  forth  while  in  the 
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flesh,  providing  a  beatitude  or  a  misery  forever.*  Ordi- 
narily, this  resuscitation  is  of  such  a  medley  and  jumbltiil 
character,  that  not  only  is  the  general  product  unintelli- 
^ble,  but  the  particular  incidents  are  themselves  too  frag- 
mentary and  dislocated  to  be  recognized.  But  it  is  not 
always  so.  There  must  be  few  who  have  not  experienced  in 
their  sleep,  with  what  peculiar  vividness,  unknown  to  their 
waking  hours,  and  with  what  minute  exactitude  of  portrai- 
ture, events  long  past  and  long  lost  sight  of,  will  not  infre- 
quently come  back,  showing  that  there  is  &  something  within 
which  never  forgets,  and  which  only  waits  the  negation  of 
the  external  world,  to  leap  up  and  certify  its  powers. 

O,  wondrona  Dreamland!  who  hath  not 
Threaded  some  mystic  maze 

In  its  dim  retreata,  and  lived  again 
In  the  light  of  other  days? 

There  the  child  is  on  ite  mother's  breast 

That  long  in  the  grave  hath  lain, 
For  in  Di'eamlaud  all  the  loved  and  lost 

Are  given  ns  again. 

In  the  whole  compass  of  poetry,  perhaps  there  is  notliing 
more  touching  than  the  allusion  in  the  Exile  of  Erin; — ■ 


*  Martineau  carries  oat  this  view,  in  a  piece  of  great  power,  in 
the  "Endeavors  after  tie  Christian  Life."  Vol,  1,  Coleridge,  in 
Bingraphia  Literaria,  (vol,  1,  p.  115.  Ed.  1817,)  suggests  that  the 
"books"  which  are  to  be  opened  at  the  last  day,  are  men's  own  per- 
fect memories  of  what  they  have  thought  and  done  during  life.  In 
relation  to  the  quickening  of  tJie  memory  at  death,  it  is  full  of 
solemn  interest  that  persons  so  nearly  drowned  as  to  lose  all  con- 
Bciiiusness,  and  all  sense  of  physical  pain,  see,  during  the  momenta 
preceding  their  restoration,  the  whole  of  their  past  life  in  mental 
panorama.  Of  this  there  are  many  well  known  instances  on  recrrd. 
Forgetting,  absolute  forgetting,  asserts  De  Quincey,  is  a  thinf  not 
pussib'.e  1«  the  human  mind. 
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Erinl  mj  countrj-,  though  sad  and  forsaken, 
la  dreams  I  reviait  thy  sea-beatcti  shore; 
But  alaa!  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken, 
And  sigh  for  tlie  friends  I  shall  never  see  more  1 

That  which  so  vividly  remembers  is  the  Soul;  and  if  in  the 
sleep  which  refreshes  our  organic  nature,  it  utters  its  recol- 
lections but  brokenly  and  indistinctly,  it  will  abundantly 
compensaf«  itself  when  the  material  vesture  which  clogs  it 
shall  be  cast  away.  Much  of  the  indistinctness  of  dreams 
probably  arises  from  physical  unhealtbineas.  If  a  sound 
body  be  one  of  the  fii-st  requirements  to  a  soujid  mmd,  in 
relation  to  its  waking  employments,  no  less  must  it  be  Heed- 
ful to  the  sanity  and  precision  of  its  sleeping  ones.  Brilliant 
as  are  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  spiritual  body,  the 
performance  of  them,  whether  sleeping  or  waking,  so  long 
as  it  is  investured  with  flesh  and  blood,  is  immensely,  per- 
haps wholly,  contingent  on  tlie  health  of  the  material  body. 
If  the  material  body  be  improperly  fed,  or  the  blood  be  in- 
sufficiently oxygenated,  the  brain  and  nerves  are  imperfectly 
nourished,  and  the  spiritual  body  can  but  imperfectly  enact 
its  wills.  However  little  it  may  be  suspected,  the  great 
practical  question  of  our  day,  the  health  of  towns,  thus  in- 
volves, to  a  less  or  greater  extent,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
interests  of  tlie  community.  For  a  soul  that  is  debarred 
from  acting  freely  and  vigorously,  through  a  defective  or 
vitiated  condition  of  its  instrument,  cannot  be  expected  to 
act  nobly  and  religiously. 

240.  To  enter  the  spiritual  world,  or  rather,  to  become 
conscious  of  it,  requires  no  long  journey.  Man,  as  already 
observed,  is  from  his  birth  an  inhabitant  of  it.  Wherever 
there  are  material  substances  and  material  worlds,  there 
likewise  is  the  spiritual  univei'sa  Could  we  be  transported 
to  the  most  distant  star  that  the  telescope  can  descry,  wc 
should  not  be  a  hair's  breadth  nearer  to  it  than  we  are  at 
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this  moment,  B or  should  we  be  ahii  s  breidth  more  distniit 
from  it.  So  far  from  being  mfmitely  remote  and  ui  con 
nected,  as  vuigarly  supposed  the  mviaible  oi  ^ipmtual  world 
is  immediately  contiguous  It  i.iri'umfprences  us  like  the 
air  we  breathe.  It  k  onl^  to  unintelligeuLe  that  it  v  dis 
tant,  and  thus,  like  the  Beautiful  at  on  e  q  tite  close  and 
far  away.  It  Is  near  to  our  souls  which  alone  have  concern 
with  it,  as  the  sweet  kiss  of  true  love  far  from  our  bodies 
as  such  love  is  from  the  vicious  Tl  e  noti  n  that  hea\  en 
is  somewhere  beyond  the  star  a  co  mti-j  on  the  convex 
side  of  the  firmament,  merely  an  ele\ated  pait  of  spice  has 
long  since  been  neutralized  by  the  discoveries  of  Astronomy 
alona  "Above"  the  physical  eartli,  and  "below"  it,  are 
conditions  which  are  changing  every  moment.  If  heaven 
be  above  our  heads  at  noon,  it  is  beneath  our  feet  at  mid- 
night. The  blue,  radiant,  infinite  sky  is  the  material  emblem 
of  heaven,  but  heaven  itself  lies  noivhere  in  material  space, 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  such  space.  This  is  the  very- 
letter  of  Scripture.  When  the  sheph'erds  were  watcliing 
their  flocks  on  the  eve  of  the  nativity,  the  angels  had  no 
long  distance  to  travei-se  in  order  to  come  into  view.  They 
were  not  seen  first  as  a  bright  speck  in  the  sky,  gi-adually 
taking  shape  as  they  drew  nearer.  They  were  beheld  "sud- 
denly," indicating  that  they  were  close  by  all  the  while,  and 
that  for  them  to  be  seen  it  was  merely  needful  that  the 
spiritual  eyes  of  the  shepherds  should  be  opened.  It  was 
"suddenly"  also  that  Moses  and  Elias  disappeared  after 
they  had  been  seen  on  the  mount  of  the  Transfiguration; 
implying  a  similar  closing  of  the  spiritual  eyes  of  the  three 
disciples.  So  wheji  "the  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out 
of  heaven,  and  sajd  unto  her.  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar?" 
the  words  could  have  been  uttered  in  no  distant  realm,  or 
they  would  have  been  inaudible.  At  deatli,  accordingly, 
there  is  no  migration  to  some  distant  region  of  space;  the 
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avenue  to  our  eternal  abode  is  simply  the  easting  off  the 
"flesh  and  blood"  which  "cannot  inherit"  it,  and  heaven 
and  hell  are  near  and  distant  according  to  each  man's  moral 
state. 

Death  is  another  life.     We  bow  our  lieada 
At  going  out,  vie  think,  and  eater  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King's, 
Larger  than  this,  and  lovelier. — FeMus. 

241.  What  are  the  landscape  features  of  that  "goMen 
chamber,"  of  course  we  cannot  know  till  we  enter  it,  "neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive."  But 
the  inspiration  which  promises  it  says  also  tliat  "the  invisible 
things  of  God  ave  clearly  seen  by  the  things  which  are  made," 
aignifymg  that  the  splendors  of  futurity,  though  in  their 
fullness  unimaginable,  are  nevertheless  pictured  in  those  of 
earth.  Heaven  is  the  permanent  sido<:  of  creation ;  earth  is 
its  dim  ttdo)Xou.  The  spiritual  world  is  the  universe  of  the 
essences  of  things;  the  material  one  is  the  theatre  of  theiv 
finited  presentation;  to  such  extent,  and  in  such  variety, 
that  is,  as  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that  man  should  know 
them  during  his  time-life.  Doubtless  there  are  millions  of 
spiritual  things  which  are  never  ultimated  into  material 
K;fflgies,  but  reserved  as  the  privilege  of  the  angels.  Yet 
whatever  we  do  see  that  is  excellent  and  lovely,  we  may  be 
Rure  is  a  counterpart  of  something  in  every  sense  celestial. 
The  flowers  of  the  spring  yearly  delight  us  by  their  return, 
because  of  prototypes  in  the  spiritual  world  which  are  im- 
mortal, though  their  material  emblems,  like  the  beautiful 
Dissolving  Views,  come  but  to  flee  away;  and  tried  by  the 
Sensational  standard  of  the  real,  seem  to  be  gone  and  lost 
forever.  The  rose  seems  to  wither,  its  petals  scatter,  and  its 
loveliness  is  only  a  recollection ;  but  the  real  rose  can  never 
perish.     The  real  rose  abides  where  it  always  was,  m  the 
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Epiritiial  woi-ld;  and  tliere  it  wUl  subsist  for  ever;  and  when 
we  cast  off  out  own  leaves,  we  shall  iind  it  there  in  all  its 
deathless  beanty,  along  with  all  the  other  loved  and  vanished, 
God  takes  care  of  ali  that  is  truly  beautiful  and  precious, 
and  resei-ves  it  for  us,  provided  we  will  go  and  take  po^es- 
aion.  We  have  but  to  cross  the  dark  river  confident  in  hia 
trustworthiness,  and  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  God 
loves  to  be  trusted.  Then,  too,  we  sliall  behold  the  spiritual 
sea,  and  islands,  and  rivers,  and  sun,  and  stars,  and  trees, 
just  as  St.  John  beheld  them  when  God  opened  his  eyes  so 
that  he  might  tell  us  of  them  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  we 
continually  express  our  own  personal  hope  in  respect  of,  in 
that  beautiful  anticipative  hymn  beginning 

There  b  a  land  of  pure  delight, 
and  proceeding — 

There  everlasting  spring  abides. 
And  -neiier-iaitkering  fioiDers  ; 

Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Sland  dressed  in  living  green.* 

We  Ul  came  into  the  woild  for  lomLthmg,  we  shall  all  go 


*  Other  scenes  m  nature  laiy  be  grander,  bat  lovelier  there  are 
none  than  the  iitw,  on  i  iair  Bummer  morning  from  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Bristol  Ch'uinel  Seited  on  tlie 
thymy  hills  ot  happy  Cle\  edon,  slopini,  bo  delieateiy  to  the  edge  of 
the  wild,  seaweed  mantled  i-rags,  upon  whose  feet  the  impetnous 
waves,  dashing  ind  tossing,  seem  neier  wearj  of  fimging  Iheir 
white  iieinty — as  we  gaze  upon  the  oppo'iite  coast,  the  picture  m 
these  verses  is  completely  and  most  exquisitely  realized  There 
lolls  the  "swelling  flood,"  there  lie  the  "sweet  fields  beyond," 
dressed  in  their  "Imng  green,"  iind  dotted  with  hamlets  ind  white 
cottages  which  show  conspicuous  in  the  hriglit  revealing  sua.  Borne 
to  this  beautiful  presence,  the  heart  learns  how  to  undei^taiid  t)ie 
beayenly  Jordan,  and  swells  with  new  delight  of  pious  hope. 
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out  of  it  for  more ;  just  as  when  daylight  is  exnhaiiged  for 
starlight,  we  lose  our  consciousness  of  the  terrestrial  in  the 
'uperber  consciousness  of  the  universal. 

MysteriouB  Wight !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee,  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  narae, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  tiiis  lovely  frame, 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  7 

Yet,  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 
Hesperus,  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 

And  lo  1  creation  widened  in  man'a  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  hearas,  O  Sun  7  or  who  could  find, 

Whilst  fly,  and  leaf,  and  insect  stood  revealed. 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  ? 

Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  Light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  Life  ? 

242.  But,  because  of  these  prospects,  vte  are  not  to  think 
sligbtingly  of  the  present  life  and  its  arena.  Each  sphere 
of  being  is  divine,  for  each  is  the  work  of  God,  and  if  not 
felt  sacred,  it  is  the  observer  that  is  in  fault.  Many  think 
that  because  heaven,  whicli  is  the  sunny  part  of  the  spiritual 
world,  is  above  all  places  holy,  therefore  tlie  material  world, 
this  earth,  is  vile — the  devil's  kingdom.  Not  so.  The 
world,  properly  regarded,  is  God's  kingdom,  not  the  devil's. 
Hell  only  is  the  devD's  kingdom.  True,  Jesus  said,  "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  But  it  is  quite  wrong  to  in- 
fer from  this,  as  many  do,  that  he  neither  felt  any  interest 
in  it  himself,  nor  desired  that  man  should  feel  any.  To 
fancy  our  Lord  to  have  promulgated  Christianity  upon 
earth  solely  mth  a  view  to  man's  future  happiness  in  hea- 
ven, is  one  of  tlie  fatalest  errors  we  can  fall  into.  The  true 
office  of  religion  is  to  teach  us  so  to  live  in  tliw  world,  and 
so  to  enjoy  it,  that  we  must  needs  live  in  and  enjoy  the 
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other.  "If  ihou  wilt  rightly  undei stand  and  love  eternity, 
learn  properly  to  understand  and  love  terrestiial  life.  The 
true  preparation  for  heaven  is  to  leam  what  we  have  on 
earth,  and  to  be  glad  in  it"  To  say  that  theie  is  "  nothing 
true  but  heaven,"  that  all  below  11  unworthy  a  wish  or 
thought,  is  the  very  opposite  to  what  Christ  really  taught. 
Certainly,  the  world  we  live  in  is  full  of  trials  and  deceitful- 
ness,  and  blessed  is  the  promise  of  solace  and  compensation 
in  a  brighter  sphere ;  but  it  is  Glod's  world  still,  therefore 
abounding  in  good  and  beauty,  and  impossible  to  be  all 
worthleasness  and  illusion.  The  tendency  to  neglect  and 
too  little  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  present  life,  en- 
couraged by  the  incessant  dwelling  by  many  of  our  spiritual 
teachers  on  the  prospects  of  the  lite  to  come,  is  a  i-esult 
which  every  thinking  Christian  man  cannot  but  deplore ; 
for  that  cannot  be  a  true  spirit  of  Christianity  which  deems 
our  beautiful  world  a  mere"vale  of  tears,"  the  mere  pas- 
sage to  a  better,  or  which  thanks  Gtod  not  so  much  for  what 
he  has  already  given,  as  for  what  we  consider  we  are  and 
ought,  to  receiva  What  our  Lord  really  meant  in  those 
memorable  words,  "  My  kingdom,"&c.,  was,  that  he  came  to 
introduce  an  order  of  things  based  on  other  principles  en- 
tirely than  those  of  the  humanly  constituted  kingdoms  then 
existing — principles  of  love,  charity  and  mercy,  instead  of 
selfishness,  cruelty  and  agression.  Hence  the  angels  sang 
not  only  Glory  to  God  in  tlie  highest,  hut  on  earth,  peace 
and  good-wilL  There  is  something  truly  grand  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  Jn  the  enjoyment  of  health,  prosperity,  and 
reputation,  looking  forward  nevertheless  to  a  future  life, 
with  hope  and  thankftilness.  Far  more  admirable,  how- 
ever, is  the  spectacle  of  him  who  feels  this  hope  and  thank- 
fulness, not  by  reason  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  world,  but 
by  reason  of  its  ministry  to  him  of  wisdom  and  delight. 
"  The  feet,"  says  a  great  and  original  writer,  "  that  the  sky 
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is  brighter  than  the  earth  is  not  a  precious  truth  unless  the 
earth  itself  be  first  understood.  Despise  the  earth,  or  slan- 
der it,  fix  your  eyes  on  its  gloom,  and  fijrget  its  loveliness, 
and  we  do  not  thank  you  for  your  languid  or  despairing 
perception  of  brightness  in  heaven.  But  rise  up  actively  on 
the  oartb,  learn  what  there  is  in  it,  know  its  color  and  form, 
and  the  full  measure  and  make  of  it,  and  when  afier  Hiat, 
you  say  '  heaven  is  bright,'  it  will  be  a  precious  truth,  but 
not  till  then."  (Euskin,  Modem  Painters,  iv.  39.)  Con- 
stant dwelling  upon  death  and  what  will  follow  it,  too  oiten 
confounded  with  religion,  and  even  mistaken  for  it,  is  not 
only  not  healthful  to  the  soul,  but  injurious.  True,  the  way 
to  live  pleasantly  is  to  learn  to  die  hopefully ;  "fine  ideas,", 
says  Goethe,  "  must  needs  fill  the  soul  that  in  any  way  ont^ 
steps  the  boundaries  of  terrestrial  life;"  but  we  must  not 
think  only  of  dying ;  it  is  more  religious  to  seek  to  preserve 
our  life  as  long  as  we  possibly  can,  and  to  exert  ourselves 
as  far  as  strength  and  opportunity  will  permit,  than  to 
estrange  ourselves  from  God's  gifts.  Anything  which  too 
powerfiilly  attracts  us  away  from  the  duties  of  the  present 
life,  cannot  he  regarded  as  beneficial.  While  here,  the 
living  should  belong  to  life,  and  adapt  themselves  to  it. 
God  has  shown  us  that  it  is  his  will  that  we  should  do  so, 
by  withholding  from  us  every  clue  as  to  the  time  of  our  de- 
parture. A  trwiy  noble  soul  loves  both  heaven  and  earth, 
falling  neither  into  fitnaticism  nor  terrestrial  ism.  The  func- 
tions of  our  temporal  life  are  as  noble  in  their  degree  as 
those  of  eternity  can  be.  Our  relations  to  God  can  never 
be  more  intimate  or  grand.  "It  35  a  poor  mistake  to  think 
that  we  compliment  God's  heaven  by  despising  his  earth, 
and  that  we  best  show  our  sense  of  the  great  things  the  fu- 
ture man  will  do  yonder,  by  counting  as  utterly  worthless 
all  that  the  present  man  can  do  here." 
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fBE  ANAZO0IES  OJT  !fATVIiE—I,Atr  OF  PREFJGUBATIOy, 

243.  A  TRUE  philosophy  of  Life  includea  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  Analogy.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  comple- 
tion of  our  subject,  it  is  proper  that  they  should  receive  an 
independent  and  methodical  consideration,  oyer  and  above 
the  passing  allusions  that  have  from  time  to"time  been  made. 
Analogy  as  it  exists  among  natural  objects  and  appearances, 
is  not,  as  often  supposed,  mei-e  casual  and  superficial  resem- 
blance, though  it  is  perfectly  true  that  such  resemblance 
exists.  It  is  a  part  of  the  very  method,  order,  and  consti- 
tution of  things.  The  evidence  of  the  Unity  of  creation 
r^id^  in  its  analogic ;  in  these  also  we  realize  the  noblest 
and  most  ennobling  knowledge  that  is  open  to  us  after  Scrip- 
tural truth,  namely,  the  dual  glory  and  blessedness  of  our 
position  in  the  universe,  or  as  regards  Nature  on  the  one 
hand,. below,  and  God  upon  the  other  hand,  above.  Lord 
Bacon,  who  calls  them  the  "  respondences"  of  Nature,  fully 
alive  to  their  value,  thus  urgently  enforces  it  in  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  "Neither,"  says  he,  "are  those  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  aad  others  of  like  nature,  mere 
Tesemblanees  (as  men  of  narrow  observation  may  possibly 
imagine),  but  one  and  the  very  same  seals  and  footsteps  of 
Nature,  impressed  upon  various  subjects  and  objei-ts. 
Hitherto  this  branch  of  science  hath  not  been  oultivateil  as 
il  ought.  In  the  writings  emanating  from  the  profonnder 
class  of  wits  you  may  find  examples  thinly  and  sparsely  in- 
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strLed,  for  the  use  and  illustvation  of  the  argument,  but  a 
complete  body  of  these  axioms  no  one  hath  yet  prepared ; 
ilhough  Hiey  have  a  prwiiiwe  force  and  efficacy  in  all  sde^iee, 
and  are  of  sudi  con^equeiiee  as  materially  to  conduce  to  tite 
understanding  of  the  Unity  of  Nature;  which  latter  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  office  and  use  of  Philosophia  Pkima."  All 
philosophy  goes  to  establish  this  high  claim.  No  portion  of 
Nature  is  truly  intelligible  till  its  analogies  with  the  other 
poitioos  are  investigated  and  applied ;  the  man  who  disre- 
gards them  can  never  be  more  than  a  sectarian,  while  he 
who  uses  them — not  in  the  way  of  a  triffer,  as  the  end  of 
his  inquiries,  but  as  a  philosopher,  for  tlieir  efficacy  as  a 
means — proves  that  it  is  they  alone  which  can  render  the 
raiad  cosmopolitan,  and  truly  instruct  us  in  the  arcana  of 
creutioQ,  A  man  may  be  a  very  good  chemist,  as  to  ac- 
quaintance with  salts  and  a«ids ;  he  may  be  a  very  good 
botmiist,  as  concerns  the  names  and  uses  of  plants ;  but  this 
is  only  to  be  a  sawani ;  he  is  no  philosopher  till  he  can  gather 
new  insight  into  his  chemistry  or  his  botany  by  virtue  of  its 
analogies  with  other  shapes  of  truth,  and  ferj.  the  centrality, 
as  to  essentials,  of  every  science.  For  the  true  analogist, 
wherever  he  may  be,  however  he  may  shift  his-standing 
ground,  always  finds  himself  in  the  middfe  of  nature,  his 
particular  object  for  the  time  being,  the  clue  and  text-book 
to  the  whole.  The  characteristic  of  the  true  philosopher  is 
his  large  consciousness  of  what  is  proper  to  the  i-ace  in 
general,  and  of  the  varied  circumstances  wbich  pertain  to 
its  expression  in  the  individual.  Analogy  as  it  exists  in  the 
world  of  material  nature,  or  as  we  are  now  treating  of  it, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Correspondence.  "Corre- 
spondence," in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and 
as  ordinarily  used  in  this  volume,  denotes  the  rf!«tion  of 
the  material  and  objective,  to  the  spiritual  and  iuviKible, 
that  is  to  say,  tlie  relation  of  inmost  Cause  to  outerufosl 
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Effect,  all  causes  belonging  primarily  to  the  spiritual  worlil, 
and  the  phenomena  of  material  nature  being  su  many  final 
effects  of  them,  as  shown  in  our  chapter  upon  this  subject. 
Correspondence,  accordingly,  can  properly  be  spoken  only 
of  that  first,  governing  analogy  of  the  universe  which  in- 
volves the  relation  of  a  prior  principle  to  a  poif^rior,  of  a 
noumenon  to  a  phenomenon,  or  vice  versO..  The  analogies 
of  the  material  world  are  secondary,  and  are  not  correspond- 
ences. They  are  analogies  of  one  natural  effect  with  another 
natural  effect ;  of  one  natural  cause  with  another  natural 
cause,  and  so  forth ;  while  Correspondcneea  rest  on  the  rela- 
tions, not  of  two  natural  things  to  one  another,  but  of 
natural  things  to  spiritual  things. 

244.  The  value  of  the  study  of  analogy,  even  in  its  sim- 
plest applications,  is  impossible  to  be  over-rated.  There  is 
not  a  single  science  from  which  difficulties  have  not  been 
removed  by  the  certainties  of  a  kindred  science,  when  ana- 
logically compared  with  it,  or  which,  on  similar  comparison, 
does  not  fiirnish  new  hints  and  Ulustrations.  "  It  is  curious," 
remarks  Sir  David  Brewster,  tacitly  vouching  for  this  prin- 
ciple, "  how,  the  conjectures  in  one  science  are  sometimes 
converted  into  truths  by  the  discoveries  in  another,"  Struc- 
tures, forms,  and  phenomena,  moreover,  which  are  incom- 
prehensible, considered  locally  and  specifically,  and  which 
often  seem  positively  useless  and  incongruous,  become,  by 
reference  to  a  higher  synthesis,  based  on  an  extended  and 
philosophic  consideration  of  analogies,  not  only  comprehen- 
flible,  but  fraught  with  meaning  of  tlie  finest  order.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  organs  which  in  man  seem  meaningless 
mimicry  of  the  female  bosom.  Viewed  by  the  light  of 
analogy,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  either  capiicious  or 
inconsistent.  The  mistake  which  too  often  prevents  the  full 
realization  of  the  use  of  analogy,  and  tends  even  to  en- 
gender distrust  and  prejudice,  is  the  waywardness  which  so 
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commonly  persists  in  contrasting  that  whicli  is  highest  with 
that  which  is  lowest^the  eaireinss.  in  a  word — and  rejecting 
ail  tliat  lies  between  as  anomalous.  Relations,  like  causes, 
that  are  not  immediate,  are  discovered  by  such  as  are  inter- 
mediate.  When  divested  of  the  arbitrary  disguises  with 
which  fancy  may  choose  to  clothe  them,  the  high^t  aod  the 
lowest  reflect  each  other's  looks,  and  a  common  brotherhood 
becomes  everyi,There  apparent.  Because  of  this  grand  con- 
sanguinity of  all  knowledge,  arising  from  the  unity  of 
nature^  comes  also  the  lofty  opinion  which  the  votaries  of 
any  particular  department  entertain  of  it.  To  the  geologist 
there  is  nothing  nobler  than  geology;  to  the  chemist  than 
chemistry;  to  the  florist  than  floriculture.  Each  man  feels 
the  throbbing  of  the  mighty  heart,  and,  like  the  true  analo- 
giet,  seems  to  himself  to  stand  in  the  middle. 

245.  Analogy  accordingly,  true,  inductive,  poetic  analogy, 
constitutes  the  highest  exercise  of  philosophy,  "the  science," 
as  Adam  Smith  well  defines  it,  "of  the  coiiMcHng  principles 
of  nature."  Kot  that  perception  of  analogies  Is  itself  philo- 
sophy, but  that  all  true  philosophy  rests  on  large  and  bril- 
liant generalization,  the  meajis  to  this  latter  being  fine  and 
lively  aptitude  for  the  former.  "  The  excellence  of  a  philo- 
sophy," says  Euskin,  "consists  in  the  breadth  of  its  harmony, 
or  the  number  of  truths  it  has  been  able  to  reconcile." 
That  powerful  capacity  of  abstraction  which  seizing  the 
points  of  agreement  in  a.  number  of  otherwise  dissimilar  in- 
dividuals, marshals  the  related,  and  separates  the  alien,  is  in 
fact,  the  highest  prerogative  of  the  human  mind.  "To 
generalize,"  says  Mackay,  "to  discover  unity  in  multiplicity, 
order  in  apparent  confusion ;  to  separate  from  the  accidental 
and  the  transitory,  the  stable  and  universal;  this  is  the  great 
aim  of  human  Reason."  Not  only  is  it  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  Intellectual  greatness.  "The  tendency  to  connect 
and  harmonize  everything  is  one  of  the  eminent  conditions 
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of  a  mind  leaning  to  virtue  and  beauty,  just  as  the  tendency 
to  dismember  and  separate  everything  is  that  of  a  mind 
leaDing  to  vice  and  ugliness."  The  finest  part  of  Origiualify 
is  wmiwaUon,  or  the  power  of  generalizing  and  uniting, 
discovering  new  harmonies  among  familiar  elements,  and 
showing  us  gracefully  and  eloquently  how  to  see  them  for 
ourselves.  Originality  therefore,  instead  of  being,  as  many 
suppose,  nearly  .exhausted,  instead  of  becoming  rarer,  will 
become  grander  every  day,  and  go  on  deligliting  ua  forever, 
seeing  that  with  increase  of  facts  and  principles  to  generalize 
and  combine, pan  poem  will  there  be  scope  for  tlie  power  of 
generalizing.  Essentially,  this  great  power  is  innate  and 
intuitional;  hence  it  is  classed  by  Plalo  with  the  divine  or 
Promethean  gifts.  Forming,  as  it  does,  an  integral  and  vital 
part  of  "Genius,"  or  that  which  we  are  born  with,  if  genius 
be  acknowledged  a  boon  from  heaven,  the  part  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Whole,  and  the  sage  of 
the  Academian  garden  be  in  the  right.  All  men  are  com- 
petent to  it,  for  all  men's  intuitions  are  alike,  however  dif- 
ferent may  be  tlieir  development  into  living  force  under  the 
inSuence  of  education  and  self-culture.  Genius  ia  not  so 
rare  as  many  suppose.  Let  a  man  assiduously  apply  him- 
self to  Nature  and  Analogies,  and  he  will  find  in  his  own 
heart,  however  unexpectedly,  hidden  stores  of  the  envied 
power,  ready  to  buret  into  lifelike  seeds.  The  achievemcnta 
of  genius,  even  the  very  highest  of  them,  come  not  of 
something  peculiar  to  the  man,  but  of  something  common  to 
all  men.  The  man  of  genius,  restrictively  bo  called,  does  but 
set  forth,  clearly  and  beautifully,  what  all  the  world  knows 
already,  and  what  every  true  reader  of  him  feels  to  be 
equally  his  own.  Other  people  differ  from  him  not  as  being 
ignorant,  but  as  having  their  knowledge  confused,  vague, 
and  inarticulate.  This  is  tlie  i-eason  why  in  the  laud  where 
a  great  -genius. lived  and  wrote,  we  always  feel  ai  home. 
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Though  we  may  never  have  quitted  our  own  shores,  readhig 
Virgil  we  feel  that  our  native  soil  is  bcjon<3  the  Apennines. 
To  the  Englishman  who  loves  him,  Goethe  makes  Germany- 
England  ;  to  the  German  who  has  a  heart,  Shakspere  makes 
England  Germany.  Generalization,  accordingly,  is  not  to 
be  deemed  purely  a  gift,  a  power  vain  to  aspire  to;  what  is 
intuitive,  even  in  the  greatest,  is  simply  the  capacity  to  gene- 
ralize. Whatever  its  particular  bent,  genius  cannot  do 
without  study  and  culture,  and  these  wiil  often  lift  a  man  to 
the  level  of  the  reputed  "Genius."  In  no  department  of 
life  do  men  rise  to  eminence  who  have  not  undergone  a  long 
and  diligent  preparation;  for  whatever  be  the  difference  in 
the  mental  powers  of  individuals,  it  is  the  cii&'wrfion  of  them 
that  alone  leads  to  distinction.  Though  few  may  even  by 
culture  be  able  to  express,  all  can  in  some  measure  learn  to 
Jed  and  understand.  Tliis,  if  nothing  further,  is  in  the 
power  and  will  of  every  man,  and  peculiarly  of  the  analogist. 
He  may  begin  where  he  pleases;  Nature  has  everywhere  a 
portico;  Truth,  like  the  world,  is  a  sphere;  dig  wherever  we 
may,  we  shall  surely  come  to  the  centre  if  we  dig  deep 
enough. 

246,  That  Nature  is  a  magnificent  Unity  has  long  been 
perceived;  also  that  its  parts  form  a  vast  Chain  or  series, 
beginning  with  the  atom  of  dust,  and  extending  through 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals  up  to  man.  Associated  with 
these  great  principles,  and  springing  out  of  them,  is  a  third, 
the  beautiftii  principle  of  Peefigtjeation.  Everything  in 
nature  is  a  sign  of  something  higher  and  more  living  than 
itself,  to  follow  in  due  course,  and  in  turn  announce  a  yet 
higher  one;  the  mineral  foretells  the  plant,  the  plant  fore- 
tells the  animal,  all  things  in  their  degree  foretell  mankind. 
"Nature,"  saj-s  Henry  Sutton,  "before  she  developes  tlie 
human  being,  prophesies  of  that  her  grand  and  ultimate 
l»erformance,  and  gives  pictures  and  shows  of  her  unborn 
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man-child,  hinting  at  him,  and  longing  and  trying  to  realise 
him,  before  the  time  has  come  for  his  actual  appearance." 
As  the  Poet  is  not  of  one  nature,  but  of  Two,  one  concenied 
with  the  present,  the  other  reaching  forwards  into  the  future, 
BO  is  it  with  the  phenonieiia  and  fonns  of  Life.  Over  ami 
above  their  ordinary  present  use  and  meaning,  they  tell  of 
other  and  greater  things  to  come,  anticipating  them,  and 
pointing  to  them.  Ordinarily,  the  resemblances  subsisting 
between  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  deemed  mimieries; 
the  higher  manifestation  is  said  to  be  "  imitated"  by  the 
lower,  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetable  being  considered  a 
degradation  or  humble  copy  of  those  of  the  animal,  and  those 
of  the  mineral  world  a  degradation  of  those  of  the  plant.  This 
is  wrong  altogether ;  it  is  viewing  the  column  as  commencing 
with  the  capital,  and  ending  with  the  pedestal.  Properly 
understood,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mimicry  in  nature;  it 
is  an  inverted  mode  of  observation  that  makes  it  seem  as  if 
there  were;  the  motto  is  everywhere  Excelsior:  the  like- 
nesses are  not  those  of  the  living,  smiling  child  and  the 
wooden  doll,  but  of  the  artist's  pencilled  outline  and  finished 
picture  in  colored  oils.  "In  the  inferior  orders  of  creation 
it  is  not  that  the  lamp  of  vitality  is  ffoinff  <mt,  but  that  we 
catch  the  first  kindlings  of  that  spark  which  glows  with  so 
noble  a  flame  in  the  Aristotles,  the  Newtons,  the  Miltons, 
of  our  heaven-gazing  race."  So  full  of  intei-est  are  these 
prefigurations,  so  serviceable  to  a  right  conception  both  of 
the  unity  and  of  the  chain  of  nature,  that  it  will  be  best  for 
them  to  receive  our  first  consideration,  letting  the  former 
and  greater  truths  come  after.  None  of  these  matters,  it 
may  be  hinted,  are  for  closet  study;  they  concern  nature  as 
it  flows  fresh  and  immaculate  from  God,  and  only  by  con- 
versance with  nature  can  they  be  Justly  apprehended.  The 
man  who  would  be  truly  instructed  in  her  ways  must  seek 
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them,  not  b\  [ui>i't  if  his  fncj  ii    d  tliiii   I  ut  \vitli  li's 
eyes  abroad 

247.  The  Mmenl  kingdom  h<^  th  common  ha^K  of  ma 
terial  nature,  i«  al&o  the  first  =ieat  of  prefi^uration  'nhuh 
begins  in  the  beautiful  objects  known  as  Ci'^ital-'  includmg 
both  the  mineials  pioper  as  the  amethj  t  lapis  lazuli  and 
emerald,  and  the  infinite  varietj  of  chemical  salts  as  sul 
phate  of  copper  piusiiate  and  bichromate  of  pota&h  These, 
in  the  symmetiy  of  then  toims  the  puritj  and  uften  trans 
lucent  brightness  of  then  colore  and  then  clustered  mode 
of  growth,  gi\e  jrrmise  of  theflottei"^  of  the  pKnt  ind  aie 
the  blossoms  of  moiganic  nature  Many  suh^t^nces  in  crys- 
talizing,  so  dispose  themselves  as  to  predict  the  branching 
and  general  arrangement  of  the  stems  and  foliage  of  plants. 
This  we  may  see  in  native  silver  and  native  copper,  which 
fi^uently  assume  most  beautiful  arborescent  and  frondose 
figures.  In  the  freezing  of  water  it  is  shown  so  strikingly, 
that  while  it  transports  the  true  lover  of  nature  with  de- 
light, even  the  dullest  are  attracted  and  pleased  by  it  The 
delicate  sUvery  lace-work  on  the  window-panes  on  frosty 
mornings  is  something  more  than  a  pretty  accident.  By  no 
means  a  mere  htsita  naturm,  (a  very  unmeaning  expression,) 
not  irithout  a  cause  do  we  find  it  anticipating  the  forms  of 
certain  mosses,  as  those  of  the  genus  Bypnum,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  soft,  feathery  Hypnum  proliferum  of  sylvan  path- 
ways, giving  not  only  the  contour,  but  the  very  size,  Nature 
places  it  there  because  in  her  least  as  well  as  greatest  works 
there  is  nothing  so  incongenial  as  an  abrupt  beginning,  and 
nothing  so  grateful  as  to  sound  a  "herald  voice"  of  coming 
glory.  Certain  sea-weeds  are  prefigured  by  the  frost-work 
no  less  strikingly  than  the  mosses ;  in  the  Ptiloia  plumosa  we 
have  a  remarkably  beautiful  instance,  every  pinnule  of  this 
charming  plant  ramifying  at  a  given  angle,  and  originating 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  character.     Sometimes  the  tracery 
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is  curvilinear  instead  of  angular,  when  it  points  to  the 
luxuriant  wavy  leaves  of  the  Acanthus,  as  chiselled  for  the 
crown  of  the  Corinthian  pillar.  No  branches  of  trees,  or 
loliage,  however  graceful,  can  exceed  the  freedom,  and 
variety  with  which  these  lines  are  drawn.  In  other  cases, 
when  curved  and  frondose,  tliey  foreshadow  the  rounded 
masses  that  give  such  richness  to  the  umbrageous  elm 
and  courtly  chestnut.  Jones  of  Nayland  gives  plates  of 
some  of  the  latter  varieties  in  his  Pkilosopkical  Disquisi- 
tions (p.  244).  Scheuchzer,  in  that  curious  old  book,  the 
Herbarium  DUuvianum  (tab.  8,  p.  40,)  figures  a  specimen 
of  another  variety,  singularlv  presignificant  of  the  elub- 
moss,  or  Lycopodium  clavatum  formed  he  tells  us,  on  the 
inner  surface  of  a  glass  globe  in  lus  museum,  during  the 
severe  winter  of  1709.  Ptefiguiements  of  vegetable  forms 
occur  likewise  on  the  pavement  m  \\mter  mornings,  deco- 
rating it  even  in  the  heart  of  foggv  towns,  with  graceful 
arching  sprays  in  hasso  relievo  of  brown  ice.  In  their  earlier 
stipes  these  remind  us  of  the  foot^prinfs  of  the  sea-gulb 
upon  the  sand.  On  the  surfiice  of  very  shallow  water,  as  at 
the  bottom  of  tubs,  congelation  not  seldom  repeata,  on  a 
grand  scale,  small  portions  of  the  flowerage  of  flie  window- 
panes.  The  prefiguration  is  then  of  the  larger  pinnate- 
leaved  ferns,  as  the  Polypodium  aureum,  especially  as  they 
appear  when  pressed  and  dried  for  the  Hortus  Siccus.  In 
fossil  ferns,  from  these  latter  having  more  the  appearance  of 
drawings,  we  may  observe  it  more  plainly  still.*  In  the 
animal  kingdom  these  forms  are  recapitulated  in  the  flat, 
white,  pectinated  skeletons  of  such  fishes  as  the  sole;  just  as 


*  An  extraordinary  example,  singularly  like  the  Pecopteris  jijran- 
tea,  occurred  on  tlie  premises  of  tlie  antlior,  during  the  intense  frost 
of  February,  1855.  The  pioniB  were  fourteen  inches  long,  and  tlie 
entire  ice-leaf  five  feet  in  dcewmference. 
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ths  angles  and  geometrical  nicety  of  tlie  proportions  of 
single  crystals,  reappear  in  the  honeycomb  of  the  bee,  aiid 
the  hexagonal  faeete  of  insects'  eyes.  The  dems  of  plants, 
or  at  least  those  of  exogenous  structure,  are  prefigured  in 
that  curious  staiactitic  variety  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  called 
in  Derbyshire  "petrified  oak."  The  horizontal  section  of 
this  mineral,  when  polished,  presents  a  rich  brown,  (jrcular 
disk,  and  gives  aa  exact  picture  of  the  concentric  rings  and 
medullary  rays.  Flowers  are  foretold  again  in  Snow. 
Walking  over  the  white  mantle  of  mid-winter,  we  little 
think  that  at  every  step  we  annihilate  a  tiny  garden.  But 
so  it  is.  Scattered  over  the  surfeice  of  snow  are  innumerable 
glittering  spangles,  composed  of  six  minute  icicles,  spreading 
starlike  from  a  centre,  the  rays  themselves  often  provided 
with  smaller,  secondary  filaments,  BO  as  to  resemble  micro- 
scopic feathers.  In  the  less  developed  stage  we  see  Nature 
planning  in  them  such  of  the  lilies  and  other  flowers  of- 
Endogens  as  when  expanded  are  flat  and  radiate,  the  Omi- 
fhogalum  unbellatxtm,  or  Star  of  Bethlehem,  for  instance:  in 
the  latter  or  more  developed  stage  they  are  harbingers  of 
that  dainty  little  blossom  of  the  Canadian  woods,  the 
Mitella  nuda,  the  petals  of  ivhich  are  fimbriated  and  of  tha 
purest  white.  In  the  animal  kingdom,  the  idea  culminates 
in  the  star-fishes.  The  beauty  of  these  unregarded  little 
diamonds  of  the  snow,  though  lost  upon  most  men,  has  long 
been  a  delight  to  quick  observers.  Descartes  gives  rude 
drawings  of  them  in  the  Meteora,  and  the  ingenious  but  un- 
fortunate microscopist,  Robert  Hooke,  in  his  Miarographm. 
(Plate  viii.,  1675.)  Dr.  Grew,  author  of  that  immortal 
work,  the  Anatomy  of  Plants,  contributed  a  paper  upon 
them  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1673,  and  there 
is  a  notice  of  them  somewhere  by  Linn»us.  It  remained 
however  for  Scoresby,  the  arctic  voyager,  to  point  out  their 
astonishing  variety.     His  figures  amount  to  nearly  a  hundred; 
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and  look  as  if  designed  from  a  Icaleidoscope,  all  referable, 
nevertheless,  to  the  coramon  six-rayed  star  as  their  funda- 
mental form.  It  is  from  these  figures  that  the  CyelopEediaa 
and  Galleries  of  Nature  have  all  copied.  The  impression 
commonly  entertained  that  the  large  diversity  found  by 
Scoresby  in  tlie  Polar  r^ons  belongs  only  to  such  latitudes, 
is  not  correct.  In  the  "Illustrated  London  News"  for 
February,  1855,  and  again  in  the  "Art  Journal"  for  March, 
1857,  there  are  drawings  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  of  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  varieties  discovered 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  and  doubtless  many  more  may  be 
found,  and  in  any  part  of  the  country,  if  dii^ently  sought, 
providing  a  Christmas  and  New-year's  pleasure  for  the  in- 
telligent such  as  win  outweigh  whole  nights  of  the  mere 
temporicide  popularly  esteemed  the  beau-idial  of  winter 
pastime.  They  were  no  common  eyes  that  first  espied  the 
snow-flowers.  Most  men  can  see  large  things,  but  it  takes 
clever  ones  to  sec  the  little.  Nor  were  they  common  minds. 
To  take  the  simple,  the  homely,  the  unheeded,  and  show 
mankind  how  to  find  in  it  a  source  of  new,  rational,  and  un- 
sophisticated enjoyment,  is  not  the  least  of  tlie  benign  func- 
tions that  belong  to  Genius.  To  learn  Low  to  see  and  de- 
light in  lUtle  things  as  well  as  large,  is  in  fact,  to  make  no 
slight  progress  both  in  true  intelligence  and  in  aptitude  for 
genuine  pleasure.  Many  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being  pleased 
with  little  things.  "Little  things,"  they  say,  "please  little 
minds."  They  should  remember  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  of  oui  planet  consists  of  the  meie-^t  pigmies, 
dimmutive  bnds  and  fishes,  tmy  injects,  animalcules  only 
visible  with  a  microscope,  so  that  to  turn  away  from  hfUs 
things  18  to  be  mdiBereut  to  almost  everjthmg  the  woild 
contains  Besides,  with  Uranus  eighty  times  greatei  than 
tlie  wlinJe  eaith,  Neptune  i  hundred  and  fifty  times  greater, 
baium  moie  than  seven  hundied  times,  and  Jupitet  moie 
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tfian  fourteen  Imndreil,  it  i^  tatliei  inconiisteiit  to  talk  aboitt 
liUlenes'^  m  the  ohjefts,  of  i  worLl  it'icH  'io  punv. 

249.  The  enterprise  of  plants  ib  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
fill  things  in  nature.  Iiiespectively  of  then-  immense  pre- 
significance  of  Animal  life,  ■which  infinitely  exceeds  that  of 
the  mineral  world  with  regard  to  the  vegetable,  there  is  a 
continual  and  ardent  emulation  of  all  higher  parts  and 
forms  by  those  which  in  function  or  development  are  lower. 
Leaves,  for  example,  which,  as  we  all  know,  are  ordinarily 
of  some  shade  of  green,  m  many  species  paint  themselves 
with  the  mo^t  vivid  ind  beautiful  colors  The  leaves  of 
several  kinds  of  Araaranthus,  as  the  Prince's-feather  and 
Love-lies-bleeding,  e\en  when  they  first  creep  out  of  the 
ground,  are  brilliant  led,  announcing  the  blo-som  from  afar; 
those  of  the  Calctdtum  biMlor,  CtBSUs  discolor,  Phymrvs 
picbus,  AncEctoeliilua  argenleus  and  setaeeits,  Plectranihvs  coiv- 
eolor,  and  many  others,  are  variegated  with  all  the  hues  of 
summer  gardens,  and  outshine  tens  of  thousands  of  actual 
flowcKj.  In  the  genus  TUlandsia  they  are  often  striped  as 
if  with  rainbows.  It  is  not  implied,  or  at  least  it  is  not  a 
rule,  that  richly-tinted  leaves  predict  richly-tinted  flowers  as 
coming  by  and  by  upon  the  same  &iem.  Prefigurement 
may  or  may  not  refer  thus  particularly;  its  tidings  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  future  glory  in  nature  as  a  whole.  The 
flowers  of  plants  are  foretold  also  by  the  bracfeas  and  even 
by  the  calyces  of  certain  kinds.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
Euphoriia  ^lendene,  s^yemX  species  of  Salvia,  the  Hydran- 
gea, and  the  white-winged  Musstenda  frondosa.  By  means 
of  their  veins  and  other  peculiarities,  leaves  in  other  cases 
apprize  us  of  the  very  configuration  of  the  tree  they  are 
building  up.  The  angle  at  which  the  veins  diverge  is  often 
the  same  as  that  which  the  branches  make  with  regard  to  the 
tnmk;  where  the  leaves  are  sessile,  tl:e  st«in  is  usually  set 
with  bi'anches  down  to  the  very  ground;  where  they  are 
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petiolate,  tlie  stem  is  also  naked  to  a  considerable  height. 
"So  fer,"  say  Dickie  and  McCosh,  "as  we  have  been  able  to 
generalize  a  very  extensive  aeries  of  facts  before  us,  we  are 
inclined  to  lay  down  tbe  provisional  law  that  the  whole 
leafage  coming  out  at  one  place  on  the  stem  corresponds  to 
the  whole  plant,  and  that  the  venation  of  each  single  leaf 
corresponds  to  the  raraiiication  of  a  branch."*  In  certain 
mosses,  as  the  Hjpnum  dendroides  and  Hypnum  alopeeurum, 
may  be  found  miniatures  of  every  tree  in  an  arboretum. 

249.  The  prtsignificance  of  Animal  forms  and  economy 
by  plants  extend  to  the  whole  of  their  oi^anic  functions, 
many  of  their  very  organs,  even  to  their  spontaneous  move- 
ments, their  habits  and  qualities.  As  regards  structure,  the 
soft  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  foretold  by  the  succulent 
portion  of  the  plant ;  the  veins  and  blood  by  the  ducts  and 
vessels,  with  their  rills  of  sap;  the  bones  by  its  strong  skele- 
ton of  woody  fibre.!  What  is  the  nature  of  vegetable 
Feeding  has  been  shown  in  a  former  chapter.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  eating  of  organised  food,  esteemed  so  pecu- 
liarly distinctive  of  animals,  has  its  prefigurement  in  the 
Drosera  and  Dioruea;  those  curious  little  plants  already 
mentioned  on  p.  63,  which  by  means  of  appendages  to  their 


*  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  Book  2,  chap.  2, 
{1856.}  See  which  excellent  work  for  abundant  Olustration  of  the 
fects  adverted  to. 

t  Sftirhere  in  nature  are  there  more  finished  examples  of  skele- 
tonB  than  occnr  in  plants.  Those  fornished  hy  the  capsules  of  tlie 
Strajoonium,  the  Henbane,  and  the  Campanula,  and  by  the  leaves 
of  tJ>e  holly,  poplar,  and  Indian  fig,  when  grouped  and  glasa-ehaded 
like  wax-flowers,  are  fit  omamenta  for  the  most  reckereh^  drawing- 
roo"t.  The  test  are  obtained  hy  artificial  maceration,  bat  singalarly 
benntiful  specimens  often  occur  among  the  natural  relics  of  the  aa- 
tuoin.  The  Indian  flg-leaves  are  those  imported  from  China. 
37* 
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leaves,  entrap  tlic  smaller  kinds  of  insects,  as  flies  are  en 
euared  in  spiders'  webs,  and  then  appear  to  sucii  and  ab- 
sorb their  juiees.  From  June  to  August,  wlien  the  English 
species  of  these  vegetable  carnivora  are  mcst  active,  there  is 
ecarcely  a  leaf  in  which  we  may  not  see  either  a  recently- 
caught  victina,  or  the  desiccated  reJics  of  a  former  one. 
V^etable  Sleep  is  that  relaxation  of  the  vital  prooesaea 
which  is  indicated  by  the  folding  together  and  drooping  of 
the  leaves  as  night  approaches,  prefiguring  the  listleasness 
and  supine  attitude  of  the  dormant  animal,  and  further,  in 
the  beautiful  phenomenon  of  the  closing,  eyelid-like,  of  tlie 
petals  of  the  flowers,  so  charming  to  watch  in  the  stillness 
of  snmmcr  twilight.  All  plants  do  not  exhibit  these  pheno- 
mena, but  there  are  probably  none  which  do  not  experience 
a  periodical  repose  (at  least  when  they  are  in  a  state  of 
growth  and  inflorescence),  eminently  beneficial  to  their 
health,  whether  marked  by  external  change  or  not.  It  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  there  is  mtiml  sleep  in  planta. 
Eeal  sleep  occurs  only  where  animal  functions  are  super- 
added to  simply  vegetative  ones.  The  classes  of  plants 
wherein  the  prefiguration  of  sleep  is  chiefly  conspicuous  are 
the  I«guminosse  and  the  Compositte,  the  former  closing 
their  leaves,  and  the  latter  their  flowers.  Strikingly  beau- 
tiful examples  occur  also  in  tlie  water-lilies,  the  crocus,  and 
the  poppy,  lulled  as  it  were  by  its  own  Lethean  balm. 
Those  planta  which  do  not  open  their  flowers  till  sunset,  as 
the  Evening-primrose,  or  until  night  is  far  advanced,  as  the 
Cereus  grandifim-us,  seem  to  be  the  harbingers  in  the  vege- 
table world,  of  those  nocturnal  birds,  animals,  and  insects 
which  are  active  only  after  dark,  when  all  others  are  asleep. 
The  Night-seented  stock,  and  other  flowers  which  are  /ra- 
grant  only  or  chiefly  in  the  evening,  are  the  heralds  of  the 
nightingale.  Certain  other  plants  agree  with  certain  otlier 
kinds  of  birds  in  being  peculiarly  matutinal.     Go  out  as 
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early  as  ive  will,  we  find  the  delicate  whit«  bells  of  the  wild 
convolvulus  ill  tlie  dewy  hedge,  and  the  rich  imperial  pur[ile 
and  crimson  ones  in  the  garden,  just  as  we  are  never  too 
soon  for  the  chaffinch,  tlie  blackbird,  and  the  lark.  More 
woaderfully  yet  is  Procreation  foretold  by  plants.  The  ap- 
paratus, the  mode,  the  circumstances,  the  results,  all  are  de- 
licately, but  explicitly  and  fully  announced.  The  lower 
kinds  of  plants,  as  fungi  and  lichens,  wherein  distinctness  of 
sexual  organization  is  imperfect,  point  to  sponges  and  their 
eongenera;  tlie  higher  kinds,  as  roses  and  apple-trees,  which 
have  male  and  female  as  plainly  marked  as  in  mankind, 
prefigure  in  this  respect,  mammals,  birds,  insects,  and  all 
the  nobler  animate  beings.  Every  individual  flower  on  a 
given  plant  is  a  fore-shining  of  the  nest  of  the  bird,  and  the 
lair  of  the  quadruped,  and  consummately,  in  its  beautiiiil, 
silken,  shielding  petals,  of  the  inmost  curtained  sanctuary 
of  married  love.  The  very  colors  and  the  fragrance  per- 
form a  part  in  the  exquisite  protra,  being  to  the  flower  what 
sensation  is  to  the  creature,  and  emotion  and  sentiment  to 
man.  It  is  by  reason  of  what  it  foretells,  that  the  flower  is 
so  lovely.  80  near  is  the  plant  lifted  towards  the  animal 
world,  during  the  period  of  its  sexual  activity,  that  it  be- 
comes illuminated  by  the  light  of  human  love,  reflecting  the 
loveliness  of  tlie  higher  nature,  like  woods  made  musical  by 
the  descent  into  them  of  the  singing  birds.  As  with  Sleep, 
there  is  no  genuine  sex  in  plants ;  this  belongs  purely  to  the 
animal  world.  The  hymeneal  hour  gone  by,  and  fertiliza- 
tion accomplished,  the  rudimentary  seed  begins  to  form, 
giving  a  presage  of  antenatal  existence,  followed  in  turn  by 
a  pveftgurement  of  parturition  in  the  bui-sting  of  the  pod, 
and  the  escape  of  the  ripened  seeds.  Finally,  the  seed  itself, 
while  in  course  of  formation,  is  connected  with  the  ovarium 
by  a  funis;  when  detached,  it  is  marked  with  an  urohilical 
scar      Even  lactation  is  prefigured  in  plants.     The  germi- 
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iiatmg  embryo  of  the  seed,  too  small  and  tender  to  live  by 
itself,  has  vegetable  mammse  provided  for  it  in  the  cotyle- 
dons, which,  white  and  rounded,  nourish  it  with  their  sweet, 
milk-like  contents.  In  the  two  large  white  symmetrical 
halves  of  the  almond,  the  filbert,  the  acorn,  the  bean,  we  see 
this  exemplified  in  perfection.  They  are  no  part  of  the  fix- 
ture plant,  which  grows  entirely  out  of  the  little  hinge-like 
body  lyuig  at  the  point  where  they  unite.  Everywhere  in 
nature  the  mother's  bosom  is  foretold.  The  streams  which 
"  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  where  the  wild  assea 
quench  their  thirst,"  are  its  adumbrations  in  the  great  world 
of  inorganic  nature;  to  "flow  with  milk  and  honey"  is  the 
poetical  or  natural  metaphor  for  the  irrigation  of  a  thirsty 
land  with  nutrient  rivers.  Roclis  and  towering  mountains 
have  a  terrible  and  romantic  grandeur,  but  the  beauty  of 
earth  lies  in  those  round,  gently-swelling  hOls  and  eminences 
which  the  French  so  appropriately  call  mamelom.  Not  that 
the  figure  is  a  modern'  one.  The  Greeks  termed  such  hills 
Tirdoi  and  /la/TTOt.  A  mound  of  this  form  at  Samos,  Calli- 
machus  calls  "the  breast  of  Parthenia." 

250.  The  special  prefigurations  of  animal  ideas  by  plants 
are  no  less  striking  than  the  general.  Thus,  in  the  large, 
white,  ovoid  berry  of  the  8olanum  Mehngena  or  "Egg- 
plant," we  have  the  egg  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  in  -the  pods 
of  certain  leguminous  plants,  bivalve  shells,  with  their  occu- 
pants; in  the  stem  of  the  Testudinaria,  a  tortoise;  in  the 
seed  of  the  Ophiocaryon,  a  coiled-up  serpent,  with  glaring 
eyes,  ready  to  dart  upon  its  prey.  The  caterpillar  is  seen  in 
the  pod  of  the  Scorpiuras;  the  antlers  of  the  stag  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Aerodiohwn,  akiconie;  the  cocoa-nut  gives  tid- 
ings of  the  round  brown  head  and  comical  visage  of  the 
."nonkey.  Fishes  are  not  the  first  beings  to  be  clothed  with 
scales;  they  are  anticipated  ofi  the  leaves  of  the  Sippophae 
and  Elceagnm;  the  hair,  wool,  and  fur  of  terrestrial  crea- 
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turrjg  are  similarly  announced  Iiy  the  vestures  of  the  Gno' 
pitalium  and  Verbaseum,  while  many  ferns  have  their  stems 
covered  with  guoai-pluinage.  The  unexpanded  buda  of  the 
great  Shield-fern,  Mr.  Gosse  compares  to  the  shell  of  the 
Troekmmoffus.  (Aquarium,  p.  70.)  The  names  Lagurus, 
Bird's-foot,  Cock's-comh,  Echinocactus,  Phyt«lephas,*  and  a 
hundred  others,  refer  to  foreshado wings  of  the  same  cha- 
racter. So  with  the  title  of  the  large  and  beautiful  family 
called  Papilionacece,  literally,  "the  Butterflies,"  typically 
represented  in  the  Sweet-pea.  In  these  we  sco  Nature's 
first  step  towards  the  Insectworld,  or  at  least  towards  the 
lepidopterous  class.  "The  insecf^worid,"  says  Coleridge, 
"taken  at  large,  appears  an  intenser  life,  that  has  stru^led 
itself  loose,  and  become  emancipated  from  vegetation.  Florm 
liberU  et  libertinil  If,  for  the  sake  of  a  moment's  relaxa- 
tion, we  might  indulge  a  Darwinian  flight,  we  might  Ima- 
gine the  life  of  insects  an  apotheosis  of  the  petals,  stamens, 
and  nectaries  round  which  they  flutter."  There  is  no  need 
for  this;  there  is  ample  delight  in  the  simple  truth. of  the 
prefiguratioD,  which  ranks  with  the  loveliest  in  nature.  In 
that  charming  book,  "Episodes  of  Insect  Life,"  there  is  a 
long  discourse  upon  the  subject,  to  which  the  interested  in  it 
should  not  inil  to  refer.f  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the 
moths  called  from  the  time  of  their  appearance  "night-flyers," 
are  generally  of  a  subdued  tone  of  color,  corresponding  with 
that  prevalent  in  the  nocturnal  flowers.  More  prefigurative 
even  than  the  Papilionacess  are  the  Orchids,  which  present 


*  "Phytelephas"  is  the  appropriate  naiao  of  the  palm,  the  seeds 
of  which,  commonly  known  as  YegBtahle  wory,  have  now  so  exten- 
Bively  supereeded  the  tuek  of  the  elephant,  as  regards  parasol  and 
umbrella  handles,  and  the  nmnberlesa  little  articlea  of  the  toy-shop 
and  ladies'  work-boxes. 

t  Vol.  1,  p.  300.     See  also  Vol.  2,  pp.  2B4,  295. 
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the  forms  not  only  of  insects,  but  of  birds,  and  even  reptiles. 
Even  our  indigenous  species,  next  to  the  ferns  the  most 
attractive  of  British  plants,  mount  so  high  towards  animality, 
that  we  discern  in  different  kinds  the  bee,  the  wasp,  the 
butt^ifly,  aad  the  spider.  The  European  Orchids  are  ter- 
restrial plinta,  but  the  tropical  and  priucipal  part  of  the 
family  aie  epiphytes,  that  is,  instead  of  anchoring  in  the 
evrth,  bke  the  mass  of  vegetation,  they  perch  upon  other 
plants,  and  usually  upon  trees,  in  the  clefts  of  which  they 
lodge  Thus  lifiing  themselves  away  from  the  earth,  they 
beiutifuUy  presignify  the  aerial  life,  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
bird  and  insect;  and  in  the  tenuity  of  their  flower-stems, 
Tvhereby  the  blossoms  seem  to  flutter  in  the  air,  predict  even 
the  animal  freedom  from  all  bonds,  and  preeminently  the 
hvmg  Liberty  given  by  wings.  The  inclinations  which 
prompt  both  the  Orchids  and  all  other  epiphytes  to  forsake 
the  earth,  and  seek  the  fi'iendly  support  of  stronger  plants, 
are  tlie  first  prophecies  and  signs  of  volition  and  social  sen- 
timent. Actual  motion  is  prefigured  ia  the  Sensitive-plants, 
described  on  page  18.  As  regards  the  natures,  habits,  and 
peculiar  phenomena  of  animals,  vicious  and  poisonous  ones 
are  foreshadowed  in  the  nettle;*  the  sharp  and  rending  teeth 
of  wild  beasts  in  thorns  and  thistles.  There  are  grasses 
which  anticipate  the  camel  in  providing  against  drought; 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  glow-worm  and  the  fire-fly  is  a 
brightening  of  the  light  which  first  shines  in  the  Rhizo- 
morpha  and  the  luminous  Agarics;  tlie  juice  of  the  Sangui- 
naria  is  like  blood;  that  of  the  Palo  de  Vaea,  or  Cow-troe, 


*  The  Nettle-planta,  saya  Sohleiden,  arc  "the  serpents  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  The  similarity  between  tie  iusfcfumenta  with  which 
both  produce  and  poiaon  their  wounds  is  very  remarkable."  See 
his  minute  account  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  drawing  of  the  nettle- 
Bting,  in  "The  Plant,  a  Biography,"  Lecture  VIII,,  pp.  199,  20a 
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is  like  milk,  iiot  only  in  color,  but  in  fitness  for  liuman  food, 
lu  a  few  cases  tlie  prefigiirations  point  directly  towards 
mankind.  Such  are  those  which  occur  in  the  Orchis  mas- 
cula,  tlie  Uvularia,  the  Phallus,  and  the  Clitoria,  names 
sufficiently  descriptive  of  tlieir  extraordinary  nature.  In 
the  walnut  is  a  hint  of  the  human  head.  The  shell  is  the 
skull;  the  kernel,  white,  oval,  convex,  curiously  convoluted, 
and  enclosed  in  two  delicate  membranes,  is  the  brain. 
Because  of  this  resemblance,  this  fruit  is  in  its  native  Eastern 
countries,  called  the  "  brain-nut."  The  stems  of  the  Balsam, 
the  Stellaria,  the  Carnation,  and  their  allies,  prefigure,  in 
their  long  slender  shafts  and  peculiar  jo  hits,  the  bones  of  the 
leg  and  arm.  "  The  stalk  which  supports  the  leafiets  of  a  spe- 
cies of  ^seulus  (the  Horse-chesnut)  exactly  resembles  a, 
bone  of  the  hand  or  foot;  while  in  the  Manna  ash  we  have 
four  or  more  pieces  of  like  shape,  forming  the  main  stalk  of 
the  compound  leaf,  separating  at  the  joints,  and  resembling 
a  series  of  phalanges,  as  in  a  finger  or  toe."*  Far  above 
all,  is  the  exquisite  presignificanee  conveyed  in  the  pome- 
granate, which,  newly  ripe,  and  before  the  crown  has 
expanded,  is  a  perfect  representation  of  the  full-grown  virgin 
breast.  Some  varieties  of  apples  bear  a  similar  resemblance, 
furnishing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  metaphors  of  Greek 
poetry:  in  Theocritus,  for  instance,  jiala  teo.  y^nodoi/ra, 
"thy  downy  apples."  (xxvii.  48.)  In  that  truly  elegant 
descriptive  pastoral,  hardly  inferior  to  any  in  Theocritus, 
"The  Garden  of  PhyUion"  of  AristKuetus,  apples  floating 
down  the  stream  in  which  she  is  bathing,  are  mistaken  for 
Limona's  breasts  by  her  companion : — 

But  my  love's  bosom  oft  deceived  my  eye, 
Reseinbling  those  fair  fruits  that  glided  by; 


*  Ditkie  and  McCosli,  p.  185. 
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For  when  I  tSiouglit  her  swelling  breast  to  clasp. 
An  apple  met  my  disappointed  grasp.* 

In  tlie  poetry  of  the  Orientals,  we  find  the  pomegranate  fur- 
nishing similar  allusions.  The  temple  of  Solomon,  which 
in  its  every  circumstance  and  particular,  was  representative 
and  antetypical  of  the  Christian  church,  was,  on  account  of 
the  correspondence  of  the  female  bosom,  largely  adorned 
with  pomegranates  of  gold. 

251.  The  presignificance  of  mental  and  moral  qualities 
by  plants  is  fully  as  extensive  as  that  of  organic  structure 
and  configuration.  This  arises,  of  course,  from  the  corre- 
spondence which  subsists  between  the  material  and  the  spi- 
ritual worlds.  The  former,  as  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  must  needs  prefigure  it.  Thus  the  box-tree  foretells 
stoicism ;  the  chamomile-plant  energy  and  patience  in  ad- 
versity; the  ash  and  mulberry  prefigure  prudence;  the  net- 
tle is  a  presage  of  spiteiulness;  trees  like  the  Hemandia,  that 
mate  a  great  display  of  foliage,  but  produce  no  frait  of  any 
value,  apprize  us  of  pretentious  but  empty  boasters.  It  was 
not  from  their  mere  commercial  value  that  the  dowry  of  a 
Greek  bride  was  paid  in  olive  plants,  any  more  than  it  is  from 
mere  fency  that  the  English  one  wears  a  wreath  of  orange- 
blossom.  It  prefigures  the  virtues  and  the  aptitudes  which 
adorn  and  should  appear  in  the  wife.     The  leaves  are  green 


*■  Compaie  Aristophanes,  Lysistraia,  155 ;  and  Acharaense^,  1198 ; 
also  the  allusion  in  that  charming  little  poem  in  the  fourth  boot  of 
tlie  Anthologia  (De  Bosch,  vol.  2,  p.  420),  beginning  rby  2«(iipyoBoav 
poT-pof,  and  descriptive  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  See  likewise, 
Wharton's  Theocritus,  vol.  2,  pp.  296-269 ;  4to.,  1770.  Why,  in  an- 
cient times,  the  apple  was  sacred  to  Venus,  is  easy  to  understand. 
The  curious  may  read  concerning  its  symbolic  use,  the  Hierogi^ 
phiea  of  Pierius,  Lib.  LIV.,  cap.  1-14,  de  maio  (pp.  573-^77),  and 
Aleiati,  EnMaitata,  p.  814. 
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all  the  year  roiiBcl ;  flowers  white  and  fragrant,  fruits  full 
grown,  and  others  in  youngest  infanciy,  are  always  to  be 
seen  on  this  beautiful  tree.  "We  may  gather  from  Scripture 
why  the  ancients  placed  palm-branches  in  the  hands  of  their 
statues  of  Temperanee  and  Cheerfulness,  and  why  in  Egypt 
a  vine  was  the  hieroglyph  of  intelligence.  Many  plants  are 
social,  or  often  found  in  each  other's  company.  Between 
others  there  exists  a  kind  of  discord  or  enmity ;  that  is,  they 
do  not  flouiish  when  in  proximity,  and  seera  even  to  render 
the  soil  unfit  for  each  other's  support.  Others  again  inflict 
injury  by  their  peculiar  twining  and  constricting  mode  of 
growth ;  others  by  the  deep  sliade  they  east.  "  Orobanche," 
the  name  of  a  well  known  genus  of  parasitic  plants,  means 
literally  the  "vetch-strangler."  In  the  tribe  of  grasses, 
which  invariably  grow  in  company,  we  see  the  gregarious 
instinct  foreshadowed.  In  other  cases,  there  is  love  of 
solitude  and  seclusion. 

252.  Chiefly  of  this  latter  nature  arc  the  prefigur-ations 
which  occur  in  the  last  or  Animal  kingdom.  The  mineral 
having  foretold  the  plant,  and  the  plant  the  animal,  this  last 
can  do  no  more  than  point  to  Intellect  and  Affections.  All 
that  is  presignified  by  plants  with  regard,  to  human  charac- 
ter, is  reiterated,  and  with  new  emphasis,  by  animals,  in  their 
various  habits,  economies,  and  instincts.  Language  is  fore- 
told in  tlieir  various  cries ;  singing  in  the  warbling  of  the 
birds — next  to  the  voice  of  woman,  tlie  sweetest  melody  in 
nature.  To  this  no  doubt  is  owing  that  peculiar  and 
striking  adaptation  to  the  human  ear  of  the  music  of  birds 
which  makes  it  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  relation  by 
which  man  is  connected  with  the  external  world.  Human 
Art  is  preceded  in  the  fahricative  instincts,  as  of  the  bee, 
the  wasp,  and  the  heaver.  Democritus  contended  that  men 
learnt  weaving  from  spiders,  and  architecture  from  the  nestr 
builders.    Citizenship  and  social  compact  are  prefigured  in 
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the  gregarious  animals,  as  tlie  antelopes  and  the  deer.  Pa^ 
rental  aifection,  anger,  vanity,  courage,  cowardice,  mildni^, 
fidelity,  grief,  artifice,  rapacity,  all  have  their  first  shows  in 
different  creatures,  and  after  the  same  manner;  i.  e.,  only  as 
ehoxBS,  ioasmuch  as  they  remain,  like  the  architecture  and  the 
■warbling,  the  same  from  age  to  age  and  everywhere,  whereas 
in  mankind  they  are  local  and  elastic.  In  the  canine  race 
is  prefigured  even  the  sentiment  of  veneration.  To  a  noble- 
spirited  dog,  a  kind  and  generous  master  is  a  god. 
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TBE  CHAIS  OF  SATUliE. 

253.  The  Chain  of  Nature,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
philosophic  truths,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  de- 
fectively understood.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  fate  of  all 
great  truths  to  be  most  familiar  to  the  world  under  the 
guise  of  some  mistaken  apprehension.  As  popularly  re- 
garded, it  has  its  likeness  in  Bishop  Berkeley's  celebrated 
book  called  iSim,  which  begins  with  the  meiiiciiial  virtuea 
of  tar-water,  and  insensibly  mounting  upwards,  through 
every  variety  of  learning,  ends  io  a  discourse  upon  the  Tri- 
nity. The  genuine  Chain  of  nature  is  another  thing  alto- 
gether. Plants  are  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  mine- 
rals, and  animals  than  plants,  and  in  each  kingdom  there  are 
series  of  forms,  succe^ively  more  and  more  complex ;  but 
there  is  none  of  that  complete  and  absolute  progression  from 
the  lowest  mineral  to  the  highest  animal,  which  is  ordinarily 
supposed.  Such  a  sequence  is  not  only  not  consonant  with 
the  true  principles  of  harmony  and  symmetrical  disposition, 
but  at  variance  willi  them;  certainly  it  is  not  borne  cut 
either  by  analogy  or  facts.  The  appearances,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  in  which  the  popular  belief  originated,  and 
which  are  esteemed  its  evidence  and  verification,  prove,  not 
as  most  frequently  happens  in  matters  of  testimony,  too  Uir 
We,  but  too  Ttmdi.  They  prove,  not  that  there  is  a  cliain, 
but  that  there  are  thousands,  nay,  mOlions  of  chains.  The 
idea  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  one.    Macrohius  thinks  it  in- 
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tended  in  the  famous  "golden  chain"  of  Homer,  "Since 
all  things,"  says  he,  "follow  in  continuous  succession,  de- 
generating in  order,  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  series,  the 
more  attentive  observer  will  discover  a  connection  of  parts, 
down  from  the  Supreme  God  to  the  last  off-scouring  of  na- 
ture, mutually  linked  together,  and  witiout  any  intemip- 
tion.  And  this  is  Homer's  golden  chain,  which  he  tells  us 
Jupiter  ordained  to  be  let  down  from  heaven  to  eartli."* 
In  the  27th  Dissertation  of  the  accomplished  and  delightful 
Maximus  Tyrius,  it  is  adduced  with  a  view  to  illustrating 
the  nature  of  Socrates'  Saifitov  or  guardian  angel,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  and  the  preceding  discourse.  In  nature,  he 
tells  us,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  being,  commencing 
with  God,  and  terminating  with  plants,  each  rank  of  exists 
ence  being  connected  with  one  above,  and  one  below,  by  the 
union  of  different  qualities  in  the  same  body.  The  Satjxovs^ 
partake  of  the  divine  nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
human  on  the  other.  In  modem  times  the  idea  has  had 
the  support  of  Addison,  Locke,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  "  Na^ 
ture,"  says  Addison,  "  is  filled  up  with  divers  kinds  of  crea- 
tures, rising  one  above  another  by  such  a  gentle  and  easy 
ascent,  that  the  little  transitions  and  deviations  from  one 
species  to  another  are  almost  insensible."  (Spectator  579.) 
Locke's  account  occurs  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, (Book  iii.  chap,  6,)  finishing  with  a  rather  amusing 
allusion  to  "  what  is  eonjidenily  reported  of  mermaids."  Du- 
gald Stewart's  may  he  found  in  the  Outlines  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, section  109.  To  no  one,  however,  does  the  hypoth- 
esis owe  so  much  as  to  the  enthusiastic  Genevese  naturalist, 
Charles  Bonnet.     In  his  work  entitled  "  Contemplation  de 


*  Camque  omnia  cotitiniiis,  &c.     In   Somiiium   Scipio. 
moiit.,  Lib.  I.  cap.  siv. 
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i  up  the  proposition  of  Leibnitz,  that 
i  universe  is  connected,  and  that  nature 
This — cnlike  the  German  philosopher, 
;s  its  application  to  successive  events,  having  the 
3  and  effects,  or  at  most  to  the  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction  of  cotemporary  beings— Bonnet  extends, 
witli  astonishing  ingenuity,  to  the  forms  of  those  beings. 
Commencing  with  the  consideration  of  the  ruder  and  more 
simple  substances  of  bur  planet,  he  successively  introduces 
us  to  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  mounting  through  the 
various  species  of  the  latter  up  to  man,  and  exhibiting  his 
conclusions,  at  the  last,  in  a  kind  of  therm  ometrical  table. 
At  the  bottom  we  have  maiieres  plus  subtiles,  then  feu,  then 
air,  then  eau,  and  at  the  top  FSommie.*-  Unfolded  with  the 
sprightlieat  eloquence,  the  enchanting  picture  could  not  fail 
to  gain  many  admirers,  and  for  a  long  period  naturalists 
busied  themselves  in  filling  up  the  vacancies  which  the  want 
of  observation,  in  their  view,  still  left  in  Bonnet's  scale,  the 
discovery  of  an  additional  link  being  an  object  of  their 
greatest  interest  and  delight.  In  Applegarth's  Theological 
Survey  (p.  270)  we  are  treated  to  a  panorama  still  more 
extensive,  namely,  a  scale  of  being  of  which  the  foot  is  the 
magnet,  and  the  apes  the  cherubim.  This  last  carries  out 
the  idea  entertained  by  many,  both  before  and  after,  that 
man  himself  is  only  an  intermediate ;  in  other  words,  that 
there  are  as  many  varieties  of  animated  existence  above  him 
as  there  are  below,  successively  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
Almighty.     There  is  no  more  substantial  ground  for  such  a 


*  Tlio  table  in  question  forms  the  frontibpieoe  U  ^  ol  I.  of  the 
collected  worts  (NuUL'Latel,  1781),  [he  Conl  nil  tion  being  in 
Vol.  IV.  The  original  iiitblicatioii,  in  vol=  8  o 
years  earlier. 
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belief  than  for  the  hypothesis  of  an  exact  sequence  of  ter- 
restrial things.  There  are  only  three  orders  of  being  in  the 
universe,  the  Ahsolnte,  the  rational  finite,  and  the  irrational 
finite,  or  God,  man,  and  what  is  inferior  to  man.  Degrees 
of  celestial  intelligence  and  authority  we  may  readily  sup- 
pose, as  "  one  star  differeth  from  anoUier  in  glory ;"  there 
are  men  who  are  greater  than  man  as  he  is  here,  but  there 
is  no  form  superior  to  the  human.  If  the  human  form  be 
as  Revelation  intimates,  "  the  im^e  of  God,"  there  can  be 
no  room  for  intermediate  forms.  The  name  of  "angel"  as 
said  before,  is  a  designation,  not  of  difference  of  nature,  but 
of  offiee.  The  angels  themselves  are  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  called  indifferently  "  angels  and  men." 
Compare  verses  1  to  16  of  Genesis  six.,  and  verses  4  and 
23  of  Luke  xxix.  The  correct  rendering  of  the  only  text 
in  Scripture  which  seems  to  countenance  the  opinion  that 
angels  are  noblerinthescaleof  being  than  mankind,  teaches, 
not  as  tlie  common  version  has  it,  that  man  is  "  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels"  but  " a  little  lower  than  Eloliim." 
The  Psalm  in  which  the  words  occur  is  a  kind  of  resumh  of 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  and  simply  repeats  in 
other  terms,  that  "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image." 

254.  It  is  possible,  unquestionably,  and  easy,  to  pick  out 
a  series  of  forms  which  can  be  placed,  as  by  Bonnet,  so  as 
to  stand  in  a  seeming  natural  sequence.  But  to  eifect  this 
as  many  more  must  be  left  aside,  which  cannot  be  incorpo- 
rated either  into  the  same,  or  into  any  linear  scale.  A  true 
"chain  of  being"  would  not  only  provide  places  for  all 
things  ivithout  exception,  but  demand  them  as  indispensable 
to  its  construction.  Things  are  related  by  so  curious  and 
vast  a  variety  of  particulars,  that  if  we  attempt  to  arrange 
them  in  an  exact  series  and  gradation,  violence  is  done  at 
every  step  to  some  close  afiinity,  one  point  of  resemblance 
being  neeessai-ily  neglected  for  the  sake  of  another,  and  the 
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determination  where  each  species  shall  be  located  becomes 
almost  entirely  a  matter  of  fancy.  Which  are  the  plants, 
for  example,  best  deserving  to  be  placed  next  to  animals? 
Nothing- is  more  like  an  animal  than  the  Sensitive-plant,  as 
regards  its  power  of  movement,  yet  the  Sensitive-plant  is  the 
very  furthest  removed  from  what  naturalists  universally 
ca,il  the  "zoophytes."  Even  a  chain-like  classification  of 
the  forms  belonging  to  the  separate  departments  of  nature 
becomes  practicable,  if  attempted  on  a  scale  of  any  extent, 
only  by  such  artificial  and  conventional  methodizing  as  the 
thirt«en  andrimi  classes  of  the  botanical  system  of  Linnseus. 
Natural  orders,  classes,  &c.  do  c«rtainly  follow  one  another 
seriatim  in  books,  as  if  it  were  so  in  nature,  but  this  is  purely 
an  exigency  of  the  pen.  In  writing,  we  must  needs  begin 
with  something,  and  go  on,  and  finish  with  something,  just 
as  in  order  to  survey  the  world,  we  must  start  from  a  ajwcific 
point.  The  real  relation  of  natural  orders  and  classes,  and 
no  less  so  of  species,  is  that  of  the  provinces  of  a  great  em- 
pire, every  one  of  which  is  in  mai^inal  contact  with  many 
others.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  this  insight  that  those 
grand  theories  of  classification  have  been  conceived  which 
arrange  the  objects  of  nature  ailer  the  manner  of  solar  sys- 
tems, the  highest  forms  being  placed  as  centres,  and  the 
lower  ones  round  about  them;  these  latter  gradually  ap- 
proximating towards  other  centres.  "This  radiation,  as  it 
were,"  says  Kirby,  "from  a  typical  form  as  a  centre,  by 
various  roads  towards  different  tribes,  seems  to  prove  that 
the  world  of  animals,  as  well  as  that  of  heavenly  bodies, 
consists  of  numerous  systems,  each  with  its  central  orb.  .  . 
From  the  genus  Patella,  among  the  mollus- 
cous animals,  by  diiferent  and  diverging  routes,  we  may 
arrive  at  almost  any  molluscan  group  or  tribe."  (Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  p.  275.)  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  the 
same.     Families  most  unlike  in  the  total  of  their  characters, 
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consociate  by  means  of  planets  which,  though  remote  from 
their  respeetive  suns,  are  iu  close  proximity  with  one  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  wliilo  immense  number  of  spe- 
cies, both  of  animals  and  of  plants,  are  so  closely  allied  aa 
to  tlimish  naturalists  with  "genera,"  not  a  few  species  stand 
completely  isolated;  on  account  of  their  very  distinct  and 
peculiar  forms,  they  cannot  be  associated  with  any  others. 
To  place  the  whole  In  one  grand  continuous  line  would 
obi'iously  require  that  sometimes  a  solitary  species  should 
be  taken,  at  other  times  vast  suites  of  species.  The  genus 
Mica,  for  example,  the  four  or  five  hundred  species  of  which 
are  all  upon  a  level  in  point  of  excellence,  would  have  to 
be  esteemed  as  a  single  species.  Legitimately,  there  is  no 
place  ia  the  hypothetical  chain  of  nature  for  many  even  of 
the  families  of  living  things — Birds  for  instance,  which  by 
reason  of  their  two  wings,  two  fe«t,  a  bill  either  partly  or 
entirely  horny,  and  a  body  covered  with  feathers,  are  dis- 
tinguished SO  entirely  from  all  other  animals  as  to  constitute 
an  absolutely  independent  class  of  beings,  merging  into  no 
other  class,  either  above  them  or  below.  Blumenbach,  who 
is  as  fond  of  citing  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  single 
chain  as  Bonnet  is  devoted  to  the  assertion  of  it,  remarks  to 
the  same  purpose  concerning  the  Tortoises:  "The  very  pecu- 
liar and  distinct  form  of  this  isolated  group,"  says  he,  "con- 
stitutes a  strong  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  the  supposed 
gradation  of  objects  in  nature." 

255.  That  there  are  mixed  or  transitional  beings  in  na- 
ture, is  aa  much  an  hypothesis  as  the  Chain,  being,  in  fact, 
a  part  of  it.  Doubtless  there  are  many  curious  organisms 
which  from  some  peculiarity  of  structure,  appear  to  be  com- 
binations of  two  other  kinds;  the  whale,  for  example,  which 
in  an  arbitrary  and  popular  sense,  conjoins  fishes  to  mam- 
mals. But  it  is  no  mixture  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
any  more  than  such  aquatic  plants  as  the  Banwrnulus  agua- 
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tUis  and  the  Sium  inundaium,  with  their  seaweed-lilic  foliage, 
conjoin  terrestrial  esogens  and  alg!«.  Connection,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  there  is  also,  both  in  plants  and  animals.  No 
two  species  are  so  closely  allied,  but  that  there  is  room 
between  them  for  a  third,  as  proved  by  the  frequent  disco- 
very of  such  intermediates  in  cotmtriea  newly  explored. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  mixture  or  insensible 
transition,  Lithophyte?,  zoophytes,  phytozoa,*  are  mere 
names.  None  of  the  beings  so  designated  are  really  two- 
fold. Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  an  object  which  may 
be  referred  with  equal  or  even  plausible  propriety,  to  the 
mineral  kingdom  or  to  the  vegetable,  to  the  vegetable  or  to 
the  animal;  or  which,  as  used  to  be  said  of  the  fresh-wat«r 
polypus,  is  at  once  "the  last  of  animals,  and  the  first  of 
plants." 

256.  In  thus  criticizing  the  doctrine  of  the  Chain  of  Being, 
it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  it  is  current  in  modern 
science.  No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  writings  of 
Cuvier,  Swainson,  or  Lindley,  believes  in  that  universal 
a>}vif%ta  which  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was  for  centuries 
sufficient  to  certiiy.  "May  we  expect,"  says  Eymer  Jones, 
"as  we  advance  from  the  lower  types  of  organization  to  such 
as  are  more  perfect,  to  he  led  on  through  an  unbroken  and 
continuous  series  of  creatures,  gradually  rising  in  importance 


*  The  vermiform  filaments  contained  in  the  anthcridia  of  Cliaras, 
Mosses,  and  other  cryplflgamoua  plants,  are  by  some  auOiora  caJIed 
"phytozoa."  It  la  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  term  is  used 
above  as  by  Ehrenberg,  or  in  its  proper,  etymological  sense  of 
"plant-aniraals,"  which  should  never  have  been  departed  from. 
The  German  natni-alist  Horaninow,  who  divides  the  organic  world 
into  vegetables,  "phytozoa,"  animals  and  Man,  gives  to  the  word  a 
still  greater  ambiguity,  by  including  under  it  the  fungi  and  the 
algffi. 
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and  coinplcxity  of  structure,  each  succeeding  tribe  of  beings 
presenting  an  advance  upon  the  preceding,  and  merging 
insensibly  into  that  which  follows  it?  A  very  slight  exami- 
nation will  convince  us  to  the  contrary."  All,  however,  are 
not  scientific  botanists  and  zoologists,  and  so  long  as  popular 
authors  continue  blindly  to  re-assert  it,  Bucke,  for  example, 
in  the  "Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sublimities  of  Nature," 
so  long  must  the  error  be  met  with  new  exposure.  Besides, 
it  is  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  the  defects  and  inconsist- 
encies of  the  popular  idea,  that  we  become  best  able  to 
appreciate  the  genuine.  Those  who,  with  Bonnet,  sought  so 
ardently  to  establish  it  would  have  escaped  their  pleasing 
illusion  had  they  applied  themselves  to  the  diligent  exami- 
nation of  Species,  in  Ill'atural  History  the  very  basis  of 
accurate  knowledge.  Bonnet  himself  appears  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  that  unwise  contempt  for  the  minute  discrimi- 
nation of  individual  forms  which  at  the  time  he  lived  was 
proscribed  under  the  name  of  "nomenclature,"  and  like 
other  men  of  merit  never  to  have  imagined  its  immense 
value. 

257.  The  true  idea  of  the  Cliain  of  Nature  has  for  its 
centre  the  law  of  Disceete  Degrees,* — a  law  which  has 
been  several  times  alluded  to,  and  which  the  time  is  now 
come  to  illustrate  specially.  "To^iay,"  says  M.  Victor 
Cousin,  "two  great  wants  are  felt  by  man.  The  first,  the 
most  imperious,  is  that  of  fixed,  immutable  principles,  which 
depend  upon  neither  place,  nor  time,  nor  circumstance,  and 


*  The  reader  to  whom  "  discrete"  may  he  a  new  word,  must  re- 
eeire  it  aa  Bignifying  "parted"  or  "eevered."  The  term  belongs 
originally  and  properly  to  the  philosophy  of  the  illustrious  Sweden- 
borg,  the  first  to  discriminite  the  two-fold  nature  of  Degrees,  See, 
for  his  exposition  of  the  subject,  the  volume  on  the  "Divine  Lovn 
and  Wisdom." 
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on  wliicli  the  mind  reposes  with  unb       d  d        fid  In 

all  investigations,  as  long  as  ive  ha  ed      1}       ltd 

disconnected  facts,  as  long  as  we  ha\         t      f     cd  tl   m 
a  general  law,  we  possess  the  material    f  b  t       y  t 

there  is  no  science.     Even  physics       mm  ly  wl    n 

universal  truths  appear,  to  which  all  tl     ft.    f  tl 
order  that  observation  discovera  to  n  t        m  )  1       e- 

ferred."*     In  the  law  of  Discrete  de      es  1  t 

these  sterling  principles.     Intellige  tl      yjl   d     t     1 
away  difficulties  that  are  insuperahl    bef  t  p  ta  n 

our  guard  against  merely  apparent  t  1  d  fi  d 
shows  the  rationale  of  tlie  genuine,  and  while  it  exposes 
what  is  false  in  our  preconceived  ideas,  becomes  a  means  and 
highway  to  new  and  accurate  ones.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  has  been  the  want  of  an  enlarged  and  pbUoso- 
phical  recognition  of  the  law  of  Discrete  degrees  which  has 
mainly  led  to  many  of  the  grossest  errors  of  materialism, — 
that  spirit,for  example,  is  only  matter  attenu'itpd  and  etheri- 
alized ; — to  the  weary,  iterated  and  reiterated  bi  t  st  11  fruitless 
controversies  concerning  instinct  and  reason  i  tl  tl  e  varied 
evils  that  have  followed  in  their  wake  to  tl  e  popular  mis- 
conception of  the  Chain  of  Being  ai  1  t!  o  gh  last,  not 
legst,  to  the  mischievous  hypotheses  of  progres.  \e  develop- 
ment." The  law  of  Correspondence,  which  is  another  of 
the  sterling  principles  desiderated  by  Victor  Cousin,  and  the 
law  of  Discrete  degrees,  taken  together,  and  properly  de- 
veloped and  applied,  would  form  the  mc^t  efficient  of  all 
possible  aids  to  the  discovery  of  that  grand  philosophic 
uHmatvm,  the  System  of  Nature.  Thence  they  would  tend, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  draw  the  conflicts  of  tlie  various 
schools  of  human  thought  and  speculation  to  a  dose,  and  to 


'  Lectures  oii  ibe  True,  tlie  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  p.  3 
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supersede  them  with  a  noble  unanimity;  and  bearing  as  they 
do,  on  the  spiritual  no  le^  than  on  the  material,  would  be- 
come preachers  of  holiness  and  religion.  The  long-looked- 
for,  long-prayed-for  reign  of  God  upon  earth,  cannot  begin 
till  the  reign  of  the  true  science  of  creation,  which  will  he 
at  once  its  harbinger  and  the  plane  for  its  establishment. 

258.  Looking  abroad  upon  the  external  world,  we  find 
everywhere  two  great  modes  of  special  arrangement.  Lati- 
tude or  extension,  and  Altitude  or  elevation.  Exactly 
accordant  with  this  duality  are  the  relations  and  the  proper- 
ties of  all  the  organisms  and  forms  of  nature,  and  of  all  the 
powers  and  principles  of  life.  Those  which  are  represented 
in  latitude  or  extension  are  relations  of  Continuity;  those 

.  represented  in  altitude  comprise  the  relations  we  term  Dis- 
crete. The  difference  may  be  illustrated  under  the  image 
of  a  splendid  mansion.  Discrete  degrees  are  represented  in 
its  successive  floors;  Continuous  degrees  iu  the  suites  of 
apai'tments  which  they  severally  comprise.  Let  us  move 
about  as  much  as  we  will  on  a  given  floor,  we  are  still  on 
the  same  level;  it  is  only  when  we  ascend  to  a  higher  or 
descend  to  a  lower,  that  we  essentially  change  our  position ; 
tlie  change  is  tlien,  however,  absolute  and  complete.  So  is 
it  in  nature.  First,  we  have  vast  platforms,  one  above 
another;  secondly,  on  every  platform  innumerable  chambers 
and  noble  galleries,  respectively  adapted  and  appropriated  to 
some  special  use,  possessing  their  Own  peculiai  interest  and 
attractions;  also  their  lowest,  superiot  and  most  honorable 
places;  pointing,  moreover,  to  the  platform  next  above,  and 
prefiguring  and  presignifying  its  contents  but  ne\  er  actually 
merging  into  or  coalescing  with  it.  To  define  these  two  kinds 
of  relation  more  particularly,  let  us  take  examples  from 
familiar  nature,  and  first,  aa  being  the  simplest,  the  relations 
of  Continuity, 

259.  Continuous  degree  are  those  which  intervene'  be- 
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tween  the  extreme  phases  or  conditions  of  which  any  ^ven 
subject  or  object  is  naturally  susceptible,  and  which  mark 
its  development  and  historic  progress  up  to  the  period  of  its 
consummation.  Thus,  the  progress  of  the  day  is  by  contiau- 
ous  d^rees;  the  night  melts  into  the  dawn,  the  dawn  into 
the  morning,  the  morning  into  noon.  The  influx  of  the  tide 
upon  the  shore  is  by  continuous  degrees;  from  low  water  to 
liigh,  is  one  long,  unintermittent  flow,  and  the  same  when 
the  waves  retire.  The  march  of  the  Seasons  is  by  continuous 
degrees;  Spring  glides  imperceptibly  into  Summer;  summer 
as  softly  wanes  into  the  year's  beautiful  old  age,  like  human 
life,  everj'  day  a  little,  and  without  halting  for  a  moment. 
The  tinting  of  the  leaves  in  autumn,  commonly  called  the 
fading  of  the  leaves,  is  agam  by  continuity.  From  the 
full,  bright,  living  green  of  June,  \o  the  no1>-always  "sere 
and  yellow,"  but  oftentimes  rich  crimson  of  October, — aa 
when  a  monarch  gathers  his  robes  about  him  that  he  may 
die  royally ,^ — it  is  like  the  painting  of  the  sky  at  the  close  of 
a  summer's  day,  wlieti  the  molten  gold  boils  up  behind  the 
purple  cloud-mountains  of  the  west,  and  the  very  zenith  and 
farthest  east  are  tinted  with  virgin  rose, — one  long,  soft, 
lovely  transfiguration,  such  as  the  eye  in  vain  essays  to 
follow.  Nowhere  in  nature  is  there  a  more  beautiful  analogy 
than  this  of  sunset  with  the  "many-colored  woods"  of  the 
year's  eventide.  Everything  in  plants  is  more  or  k-ss  illu'i- 
trative  of  continuity.  We  see  it  most  remarkably  m  what 
botanists  call  Varieties,  all  of  which  are  sports  mthm  i 
given  circle,  The  Broccoli  and  the  Cauliflower  an,  but 
modifications  of  t!ie  coarse  marine  cabbage  From  wild 
BOUT  crabs,  scarcely  larger  than  boys'  marbles,  have  arisen 
all  varieties  of  apples,  not  excUiding  the  pippin  and  nonpa- 
reil; the  austere  and  uneatoble  sloe  is  the  source  of  tho 
luscious  plum;  even  wheat  appears  to  be  the  culmination  of 
dn  obscure  grass,  the  ^gUopB  ovata.    80  with  many  of  our 
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choicest  flowers.  The  innumerable  varieties  of  canintioiis, 
fachsias,  pelargoniums,  &c.,  are  all  resolvable  into  some 
simple  and  original  form,  from  which  they  have  arisen  under 
the  stimulus  of  culture,  and  to  which,  in  the  course  of  a 
generation  or  two,  they  relapse  if  left  to  themselves.  The 
choicest  pansiea  in  a  flower-garden,  if  neglected,  return  in  a 
very  few  years,  in  their  descendants,  to  the  inconspicuous 
Viola  irwolor  of  the  fields.  Were  another  example  needed, 
we  might  point  to  the  various  conditions  of  which  water  is 
si^sceptible.  According  to  the  amount  of  caloric  present  in 
it,  we  have  ice,  water  properly  so  called,  or  steam.  Between 
the  solid  glacier  and  the  white  clouds  from  the  locomotive, 
there  is  an  esact  continuity  and  gradation,  and  either  ex- 
treme is  convertible  into  the  other.  In  degrees  of  Contin- 
uity, it  will  be  observed,  then,  we  have  reiations  merely  of 
state,  not  of  liind,  every  new  appearance  and  condition  being 
developed  out  of  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  limited  to 
externals.  Whatever  the  amount  of  sport,  whether  in  color 
or  configuration,  in  density  or  in  texture,  the  absolute  interna] 
nature  remains  the  same,  just  as  in  regard  to  the  human 
race:  whether  we  take  Caucasians  or  Ethiops,  Bosjemans  ov 
Feejee  islanders,  ali  are  resolvable  into  the  zoological  species 
Man. 

260.  Where  things  are  difierentiated  by  a  dUcreie  degree, 
the  eommenceanent  of  the  new  one  is  not,  as  with  continuity, 
where  the  inferior  or  prior  one  left  off,  but  on  a  distinct  and 
higher  level,  and  under  the  influence  of  new  principles 
Every  ending  is  ah&ohite  ind  every  begmnmg  de  noio 
initiating  an  altogether  nobler  mode  of  ckistenee  nhich 
culminates  aiter  its  own  manner  and  is  then  succeeded  by 
another.  This  is  most  stril  mgly  displayed  m  the  relitions 
of  the  three  great  I  uigdoms  of  nature  Minerals  Plants 
luid  Animals.  So  fai  f  i  b  i  c;  t  uc  ts  i;  pec  !  bv  (  n 
tinuity  and  the  "Vest  jjO'*    th^t  the  end  ng  rf  inejnufl  the 
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foundation  of  the  succeeding,  it  is  here  that  the  affinity  and 
resemblance  are  the  very  slightest  The  humblest  forms  of 
plants  are  those  ^vhich  are  least  lite  arborescent  crystalliza- 
tions ;  and  the  humblest  forms  of  animals  those  which  have 
least  in  common  with  the  Mimosa.  Each  kingdom  of  nature, 
as  it  ascends  towards  its  maximum,  instead  of  approximating 
closer  and  closer  to  the  next  above,  and  eventually  passing 
into  it,  in  reality  becomes  more  and  more  remote  from  it. 
They  may  be  compared  to  three  beautiful  temples;  the  first 
of  Doric  architecture,  the  second  of  Ionic,  the  third  of  Ro- 
man. Each  temple  is  built  on  a  plan  of  its  own;  the 
foundations  have  a  measure  of  uniformity;  but  while  the 
Doric  pillars  are  simple  shafts,  the  loftier  and  fluted  Ionic 
are  crowned  with  graceful,  curling  volutes,  and  the  Compo- 
site, loftier  still,  with  all  the  ornament  that  tasteful  luxury 
can  engraft.  Each  kingdom  starts  on  a  platform  of  its  own, 
as  physiology  will  some  day  demonstrate  beyond  dispute; 
gi'owing  more  distinct  with  every  step,  at  last  it  enjoys  a  per 
feetion  no  less  peculiarly  its  own.  That  perfection  does  not 
reside  in  the  forms  which  seem  to  he  connecting  links  with 
tlie  kingdoms  nest  above;  the  perfection  and  termination  of 
each  realm,  as  of  each  trihe  and  class,  is  in  the  maximum 
realization  of  its  archetype.  Quadrupeds,  for  example,  do  not 
termimate  with  the  monkeys;  their  maximum  is  the  lion,  the 
acknowledged  king  of  beasts  from  time  immemorial.  So  in 
the  v^etable  world.  Endogens  do  not  terminate  with  the 
Smilax,  though  it  anticipates  the  netted  leaves  of  the 
Exogens  overhead;  but  with  the  princes  of  their  archetype, 
the  stately  Palms.  Though  the  several  perfections  are  so 
unlike,  there  is  still  a  fine  harmony  between  them.  The 
perfection  of  the  mineral  kingdom  in  the  lucid  and  brilliant 
CiTStal,  harmonizes  with  the  perfection  of  the  plant  in  the 
odorous  ai^d  glowing  Blossom,  and  both  haj-monizc  with  the 
perfection  of  the  animal,  which  resides  in  its  vast  powers  of 
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body  and  external  sense.  Brutes  are  possessed  of  these  vast 
powers,  because  the  ascent  of  the  brute  creation  towards  ifa 
maximum  is  away  from  man  rather  than  in  the  direction  of 
him,  just  as  the  mineral  series  divaricates  from  the  plant, 
and  the  plant  series  from  the  animal.  For  man,  though  the 
head  and  archetype  of  all  things,  is  no  part  of  a  specific 
chain,  but  a  aeries  in  himself,  at  once  a  beginning  and  an 
end.  Everywhere  the  maximum  of  the  lower  realm  is  more 
glorious  than  the  minimum  of  the  next  above;  man  is  ex- 
celled by  the  brutes  he  rules  over,  in  swiftness,  in  eyesight, 
in  delicacy  of  touch  and  smell,*  because  these  things,  though 
the  perfection  of  the  brutes,  belong  to  the  mere  basis  of 
humanity;— all  creatures,  however,  in  his  omi  maximum, 
he  transcendently  excels,  vindicating  the  supreme  majesty 
of  Intellect,  In  every  maximum,  it  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, all  the  forces  of  nature  that  have  reference  to  it,  are 
concentrated.  Chemistry  is  at  its  acm§  in  the  moulding  of 
the  crystal ;  vitality  in  the  fashioning  of  the  flower. 

261.  When,  therefore,  we  would  rightly  contemplate  the 
great  kingdoms  of  nature,  or  any  of  their  subdivisions,  we 
should  begin  by  comparing  summit  with  summit.  The  keys 
of  knowledge  are  the  perjeciiona  of  nature.  Descending  from 
the  capitals  to  the  pedestals,  we  learn  that  the  animal  differs 
as  widely  from  the  vegetable,  as  both  differ  from  the  mine- 
ral, This  should  be  our  rule  even  in  the  comparison  and 
estimate  of  species.  "Every  species  is  higher  in  some  re- 
spects, and  lower  in  others;  there  are  many  scales  of  per- 
fection in  different  rejects,  running,  as  it  were,  parallel  with 
oue  another;  so  that  in  defining  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
any  particular  species,  we  must  take  into  account  the  posi- 


*  Smell  Bocnis  to  be  most  aente  in  tlie  pretii 
rigUt  in  tlie  predaceous  Urds ;  toucli  in 
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tion  it  occupies  in  the  several  scales  jointly."  Tlie  criterion 
of  excellence  is  eomhinaiion  of  properties.  Man,  for  exam- 
ple, as  just  observed,  is  inferior  to  the  dog,  as  regards  smell, 
and  to  the  elephant,  as  regards  bulk,  but  in  neither  of  these 
creatures,  nor  in  any  other,  are  so  many  properties  combined 
as  in  himself;  this  at  once  places  him  immeasurably  above 
them  all.  In  regard  to  "lower"  or  "inferior"  forms,  and  in 
general  to  moidmum  and  miniimmi,,  as  spoken  of  the  sepa^ 
rate  departments  of  nature,  it  is  essential  to  remember  care- 
fully that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  defeat  in  the  works  of 
God,  "Higher  forme"  are  simply  such  as  are  more  com- 
plex in  their  organization  than  certain  other  forms.  To  the 
simple  organization  of  the  plant,  for  instance,  in  the  Animal, 
are  added  nerves,  endowing  it  with  the  sensation  which  the 
plant  has  not.  Instead  of  "lower"  and  "superior,"  it  would 
be  better  therefore  to  say  "simple"  and  "complex,"  only 
that  usage  has  established  the  former  terms.  So  with  the 
epithet  "perfect"  as  applied  to  natural  structures.  ^Nothing 
is  positively  or  absolutely  imperfect.  The  tender  moss  is  as 
perfect  in  its  little  sphere  as  the  lordly  foreatrtree.  "Per- 
fect" is  used  by  the  rkaturalist  simply  in  a  teehnieal  sense,  to 
express-  "the  degree  in  which  those  peculiarities  are  deve- 
loped which  characterize  a  particular  group.  Those  peculi- 
arities of  structure,  for  example,  which  make  an  insect  what 
it  is,  and  not  a  worm  or  a  crustacean,  are  found  to  be  pre- 
sent in  their  greatest  intensity,  and  in  the  fullest  combina- 
tion, in  the  beetles;  hence  we  say  the  beetles  are  the  most 
perfect  of  their  class.  A  beetle  is  not  more  perfect  as  an 
animal  than  any  other,  but  it  is  more  perfect  as  an  insecL" 
It  is  at  once  the  most  permanent  and  the  most  elaborate  of 
insect  forms. 

262.  Not  only  is  there  no  succession  of  one  kingdom  of 
nature  above  another  by  the  maaAmum  of  the  lower  gradu- 
ally sliding  into  the  minimum,  of  the  superior;  the  law  of 
39  • 
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discrete  degrees  precludes  intermixture  at  any  otlier  point, 
even  at  the  foundations.  Tlie  common  opinion  regarding 
the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  is,  that  at  their  eommenco- 
ment  they  are  united.  It  is  true  that  between  the  first  ani- 
malcules and  the  first  v^etalcules  there  is  a  seeming  iden- 
tity, and  that  the  embryo  human  organism  itself  does  not 
perceptibly  differ  from  the  earliest  forms  of  plants;  true, 
moreover,  that  the  two  classes  of  beings  retain  a  kind  of 
parallelism  for  a  considerable  distance.  Both  begin  with 
the  simple  vesicle,  tlie  globe  in  miniature,  the  cylinder,  and 
the  disc,  seeming  to  measure  with  their  fine  geometry  the 
space  which  they  are  by  and  bye  to  fill  so  admirably;  expe- 
rimenting more  boldly  as  they  proceed,  the  bells  and  vases 
of  tbe  polyps  and  the  coral-creatures  pair  with  the  cu]»  of 
the  lichen  and  the  thecse  of  tlie  mosses,  even  to  their  peris- 
tomes; the  divergence,  however,  rapidly  becomes  so  wide, 
and  the  culminating  extremes  are  so  far  asunder,  as  to  prove 
them  wholly  distinct  ideas  of  Almighty  wisdom.  "To  sup- 
pose," well  observes  Dr.  Harris,  "that  because  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  boundaries  of  the  two  kingdoms,  therefore 
there  are  no  boundaries,  would  be  as  irrational  as  to  con- 
clude that,  because  material  atoms  disappear,  first  from  our 
unaided  sight,  and  then  even  beyond  the  reach  of  microscopic 
power,  there  is  a  point  at  which  they  graduate  into  nothing- 
ness. A  moment's  reflection  will  show  us  that  between  that 
supposed  point  and  the  point  beyond,  there  is  all  the  diffei^ 
ence  between  body  and  space,  something  and  nothing,  an 
infinite  difierence.  In  the  same  manner,  however  slight  the 
hreak,  where  the  vegetable  appears  to  graduate  into  the 
animal,  such  an  interruption  there  is;  and  it  is  nothing  less 
than  an  interruption  in  Hnd,  a  transition  from  identity  to 
essential  difierence."*     The  dispute,  not  yet  settled,  us  tu 


*  Pre- Adamite  Earth,  pp.  245,  246, 
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wliether  tliose  beautiful  little  specks  of  life,  tlie  Desmidieie, 
are  animals  or  vegetables,  merely  shows  that  we  are  still  m 
iguorance  of  their  essential  nature.  It  is  but  a  little  while 
since  opinions  wei-e  similarly  divided  as  to  the  spouges, 
Corallines,  Sertularias,  and  even  the  fungi.  Natural  his- 
tory, like  theology  and  every  other  great  system  of  truth, 
always  has  its  mysteries,  though  they  are  not  always  the 
same  mysteries,  eitlier  absolutely  or  relatively. 

263,  The  three  great  primary  platforms  of  nature, 
minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  tliough  they  are  the  chief 
seat  and  illustration  of  discrete  distinctiveness,  by  no  means 
exhaust  it  Each  of  these  three  principal  platforms  com- 
prises many  minor  ones,  and  each  of  these  latter  a  multi- 
tude of  still  finer.  The  first  are  occupied  by  the  various 
tribes,  classes,  and  fam:ilies  of  beings,  the  last  by  genera  and 
species,  organs  and  organic  tissues.  Doubtless,  the  more 
minute  our  analysis,  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relative  rank  of  the  objects  compared  j  aa 
when  we  compare,  for  example,  the  various  genera  of  a 
"natural  order,"  or  the  various  species  of  a  genus.  Ordi- 
narily they  are  so  alike  in  apparent  excellence,  that,  as  said 
above  of  the  species  of  Erica,  fe.ncy  and  taste  alone  can 
graduate  their  merits;  that  there  is  a  discrete  difference,  we 
may  nevertheless  be  assured,  since  Nature  in  the  principles 
of  its  least  things,  is  invariably  the  same  as  in  those  of  its 
greatest.  The  difficulty  in  nature  is  to  see  the  law  where  it 
hides  itself  from  us,  and  not  to  he  led  astray  by  appear- 
ances. Many  things  in  nature  which  are  contradicted  by 
our  senses,  are  neverthel^s,  true,  and  chief  among  them  are 
these  seeming  equalities  of  things.  To  their  discrete  sepa- 
rateness  is  referable  the  constaney  of  species,  Piimarily 
dependent,  as  well  said  by  Agassiz  and  Gould,  "  ujxiii  im- 
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material  Eaiure/'*  that  is  to  say,  upon  pre-existcnt  farms  in 
the  Spiritual  world,  the  fixeduess  of  species  rests  proximately 
in  the  distinctiveness  of  their  platforms,  from  which  they 
are  incapable  of  moving,  either  upwards  or  downwards; 
and  which  preventa  them,  at  the  same  moment,  from  inter- 
marrying, and  thus  defacing  and  disordering  the  world  with 
hybrids.  The  great  mass  of  the  oi^anie  forms  commonly 
deemed  hybrids  are  in  reality  mere  ■mrieUes;  i.  e.,  sports  of 
a  given  single  species,  rather  than  intermixtures  of  two 
different  ones.  Puvely-and  entirely  by  reason  of  this  abso- 
lute separateness,  do^  it  become  possible  to  classify  material 
objects  into  scientific  systems,  and  to  impersonate  them  with 
names.  The  boundaries  being  unalterably  fixed,  we  are 
enabled,  first  to  discriminate,  and  subsequently  to  recognize 
them.  Were  there  no  discrete  degrees,  the  world  instead  of 
Koa^oz,  would  be  ;^cfoc.  St.  Paul  tells  us  of  the  discrete 
degrees  of  the  animal  world,  when  he  says;  "All  flesh  is 
not  the  same  flesh;  there  ia  one  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh 
of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds,"  Flesh 
is  only  consolidated  blood.  Not  ouly  hath  God  "made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men;"  all  things  discretely  sepa- 
rated, are  of  their  own  peculiar  blood ;  the  differences  in 
the  vital  fluid,  (which,  homogeneous  and  unifo'-ai  as  it  is  to 
the  eye,  is  one  of  the  most  varied  substances  in  nature,)  are 
the  inmost  seats  of  all  distinctions.  Here,  in  the  blood, 
begins  tlie  difierence  of  creatures  one  from  another;  the 
Teeth,  which  are  tlie  last  and  completing  effort  of  the  vital 
energy,  as  the  blood  is  the  first,  completing  also  the  distinc- 
tions, and  standing  as  the  Omega  te  the  Alpha  of  the 
crim,son  stream  which  originated  their  own  material.  The 
structure  and  fbrni  of  the  teeth  constitute    so  important  a 
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particular  zn.  the  disci  iiniu-ition  of  apeciLS,  th'it  it  any  tribe 
of  humaa  beings  were  found  t«  diftei  materially  in  their 
dentition  from  the  rest  of  mankind  it  would  justify  a  strong 
Buspicion  of  a  real  specific  diffeience — a-  etsong  a  one  as 
would  arise  from  a  difference  in  the  foim  of  the  blood-disca. 
Discrete  diiference  pieviib  is  proioimdlj  m  the  saps  of 
plants ;  and  closely  as  they  resemble  m  some  pomts  between 
the  v^etable  and  the  animal  tissues.  Vegetable  cells  are 
discretely  below  animal  cells;  no  vegetable  tissue  could 
associate  with  animal  tissue ;  "  it  would  be  the  sport  of  ac- 
tivities which  it  could  neither  share  nor  reciprocate."  So 
with  the  vital  ftmctions.  What  are  called  the  "vegetative 
functions"  of  annuals  are  not  vegoiatfc.  An  animal  is  not, 
as  to  its  physiology,  plant  plus  animal,  but  wholly  and 
absolutely  mi  generis.  There  are  feeding,  respiration,  re- 
production, &c.,  in  both,  but  they  are  never  the  same  feed- 
ing, nor  the  same  respiration.  Every  function,  on  the 
higher  platform,  is  as  totally  different  from  tbose  of  the 
lower  ones,  as  are  the  forms  and  organizations.  Plants,  for 
example,  take  carbon  from  the  atmosphere,  while  animals 
take  oxygen.  Were  the  various  properties  which  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom  to 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  individual,  that  individual  would 
stiU  be  inferior  to  the  ignoblest  brute.  The  discrete  degree 
pronounces  once  for  all,  Tims  far  and  no  farther.  A  long 
procession  of  discrete  degrees,  it  may  be  added,  often  has 
the  look  of  continuity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  successive  steps 
between  the  hoof  of  the  quadruped  and  the  human  hand. 
They  are  shown  to  be  discrete  degrees  which  intervene,  by 
not  a  single  hoof  having  ever  become  anything  more.than 
a  hoof,  during  the  twenty  centuries  that  naturalists  have 
studied  animal  history;  the  hand  of  man  sunilarly  remain 
ing  the  same  from  age  to  ago. 

2fi4,  Along  with  discrete  degrees  it  is  important  to  con 
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sider  tlie  great  companion  law  o£ promolimi.  Nature,  in  her 
ascent,  leaves  nothijig  behind;  she  subordinates,  but  never 
disuses ;  the  past  is  always  brought  forward  into  the  pre- 
sent; every  degree  of  ascent  is  marked  by  new  powers  and 
new  forma  of  apparatus,  but  with  th^e  arc  always  essen- 
tially recapitulated  all  things  that  have  previously  been 
employed.  The  properties,  moreover,  which  exist  in  the 
lower  or  anterior  stages,  are  not  only  carried  on  to  the 
superior,  but  are  there  applied  to  new  and  higher  purposes. 
The  physical  laws  which  in  the  mineral  world  induce  cohe- 
sion and  affinity,  and  achieve  their  highest  in  the  production 
of  crystal  flowers,  these  do  not  cease  with  the  crystal; 
brought  forward  into  the  v^table,  they  are  as  active  as 
they  were  in  the  mineral,  only  that  now  they  are  no  longer 
tlie  rulers,  but  subordinated  to  the  higher  authority  of  the 
vital  forces.  These  in  turn  move  forward  into  the  animal, 
where  to  chemistry  and  vitality  are  superadded  senses  and 
locomotion;  all  finally  move  forwards  into  man,  where  they 
lie  under  the  new  and  crowning  magistracy  of  reason.  Man, 
as  said  above,  is  not  like  lower  natures,  contained  on  a  given 
platform,  but  a  platform  in  himself,  discretely  separated 
from  all  below  by  his  vertical  attitude  and  consummate 
nervous  system,*  as  a  material  organism;  by  his  intellect 
and  affections  as  a  vessel  of  life.  He  is  all  that  has  gone 
before,  and  Man  besides.  He  feeds  and  sloops  with  the 
vegetable;  builds  and  procreates  with  the  animal;  tall?s, 
dresses,  worships,  hopes,  laughs,  and  imagines,  in  virtue  of 


*  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  occurs  perhaps  in  relation 
to  the  humoji  voice.  It  is  not  so  mucli  in  the  mere  organs  of  the 
voice,  as  tiey  are  commonly  called,  tlie  larynx,  &c.,  that  man  tliffera 
from  tJie  inferior  animals,  and  by  wliicli  he  is  enabled  to  speak;  It 
18  in  the  nerves  rather,  by  which  all  the  parts  are  combined  into  oofl 
^imaltaneous  act.    This  is  peculiar  to  him. 
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Bis  own  original  and  unique  humanity.  In  man  all  the 
operations  of  nature  are  concentrated  and  perfected.  He  is 
the  continent  of  the  world  ratlner  than  contained  in  it;  the 
aggregate  of  all  properties,  phenomena,  and  uses;  thus  the 
summary  and  mirror  of  the  whole  of  God's  creation.  He 
never  ceases  to  be  the  lower  natures,  and  cannot,  for  they 
are  the  basis  and  factors  of  bis  perfection.  There  are  times 
when  he  is,  practically,  nothing  else,  and  it  is  good  that  it 
sliould  be  so.  "The  master-piece  of  creation,"  says  LIeht«n- 
berg,  "must  for  a  while,  on  his  pillow,  become  a  plant,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  this  same  mastei'-piece." 

265.  The  promotion  of  physiognomies  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  things  in  nature.  As  the  crystal  is  a  mineral  flower, 
so  is  the  flower  a  vegetable  crystal.  The  geometry  of  the 
former  reappears  in  flowers  as  their  numerical  proportion; 
the  angles  and  faces  of  the  one,  become  the  outlines  and 
symmetry  of  the  other.  Flowers,  however,  have  a  greater 
variety  of  forms  than  ciystals,  and  some  of  them  are  un- 
known to  the  mineral  world,  as  the  pentagonal.  The  tri- 
gonal and  tetragonal  are  plentiful  in  both.  The  cube  is 
recapitulated  in  that  pretty  little  blossom  of  early  Spring, 
the  Adoxa  moschatellina;  on  the  cone  of  tlie  fir  before  it 
opens  wc  have  the  most  beautiful  rhomboidal  figures;  and 
in  the  delicate  little  organisms  called  Desraidieie,  triangles, 
cylinders,  and  ellipses. 

266,  The  renewal,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  of  the  features 
of  plants  and  floivers,  is  divided  between  the  arborescent 
polypifera,  and  those  lovely  marine  productions,  the  Actio  ire, 
popnlarly  known  as  the  sea-anemone,  the  sea-daisy,  &c. 
The  resemblance  of  these  curious  organisms  to  the  rich, 
double,  and  many-colored  varieties  of  the  Anemone  hor- 
tensis,  and  the  Chrysanthemum,  is  most  extraordinary.  The 
Actinia  equina,  says  Lamouroux,  may  be  seen,  when  the 
Ude  retires,  "ornamenting  (Jie  saa-roclis  with  its  bea«lifii] 
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colors,  purple,  violet,  blue,*  pink,  yellow,  aad  greea,  like  so 
many  flowers  in  a  meadow."  The  Actinia  Diantlius,  or 
sea-carnation,  the  Actinia  Calendula,  or  sea-marigold,  and 
the  Actinia  crassicornis,  perhaps  the  finest  example  of  the 
whole  tribe,  are  miracles  of  beauty.  Besides  these,  there  is 
the  exquisite  genus  LucerBaria,  one  species  of  which,  the 
Lucernaria  Auricula,  transcends  even  the  Actinias  in  its 
lovely  renewal  of  the  flower.  No  one  who  has  collected 
Sertularias  can  have  failed  to  observe  their  beautiful  resem- 
blance to  sleuderly-branchiDg  trees  of  the  cypress  kind. 
"The  polypidom,", remarks  Mr.  Gosse,  "of  that  very  elegant 
species,  the  Sertularia  cupressina,  fine  specimens  of  which 
are  eight  to  twelve  inches  high,  forms  a  taper-pointed  spire, 
the  numerous  component  branches  of  which  are  fan-shaped, 
and  arch  gracefully  downwards,  so  that  the  resemblance  to 
a  tree  of  the  pine  tribe  is  neither  fanciftii  nor  remote."  In 
no  department  of  nature  do  we  see  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated the  indifference  to  large  and  little  in  the  workmanship 
of  the  Almighty;  in  a  cluster  of  th^e  delicate  little  polyp- 
trees,  with  their  inhabitants,  without  the  slightest  voluntary 
effort  of  the  imagination,  we  live  over  again  among  the 
noblest  elements  of  the  forest.  But  the  great  zoophytes  of 
the  tropical  seas  eclipse  all.  Ehrenberg  was  so  struck  with 
the  munificent  spectacle  of  the  fioriform  polyparia  of  the 
Eed  Sea,  that  he  exclaimed,  "Where  is  the  paradise  of 
flowers  that  can  rival  in  variety  and  beauty  these  living 
wonders  of  the  ocean!"  Many  species,  Mr,  Dana  tells  us, 
"spread  out  in  broad  leaves,  and  resemble  some  large  plant 
just  unfolding;    others  are   gracefully  branched,  and  the 


*  Wliea  Lamouroux  speaks  of  blue  sea-anemones,  he  refers  merely 
o  the  variegation  of  certain  spedea.  An  Actinia  wholly  blue  seems 
IS  unlikely  a  wonder  as  a  blae  dahlia  or  blue  toss. 
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wliole  surface  blooms  with  stara  of  crimson,  purple,  and 
emerald  green."  At  Macao,  says  another,  "dendritic  zoo- 
phytes, having  their  branches  loaded  with  colored  polyps, 
like  trees  covered  with  delicate  blossoms,  richJy  uprose  from 
the  clear  bottom  of  the  bay."  (Adams,  "Voyage  of  the 
Samarang.")  The  star-fishes  recapitulate  the  various  kinds 
of  radiate  flowers,  and  otlier  stelliform  products  of  plants; 
the  bilateral  animals,  or  those  in  which  the  external  mem- 
bers are  in  pairs,  remind  us  of  the  configuration  of  the 
LabiatK,  How  beautifully  even  the  simplest  forms  and 
phenomena  of  lower  platforms  are  brought  forward  to  the 
higher,  is  shown  in  the  ice-plant,  which  recapitulates  the 
hoar  frost,  and  in  the  Drosera,  gemmed  with  unforgotten 
dew. 

267.  Understanding  the  law  of  promotion,  we  first  begin 
to  road  truly,  the  great  lessons  inscribed  on  lower  natures. 
Were  there  no  animals  man  would  be  a  thousand  times 
more  incomprehensible  than  he  is ;  animals,  in  turn,  are  si- 
milarly illustrated  ia  the  plant^world;  in  either  case  because 
the  lower  nature  shows  in  detail  and  prominently,  what  in 
the  higher  nature  is  obscured  by  subordination.  Seeing  that 
all  things  are  mute  predictions  and  prefigurements  of  Man, 
it  follows  again,  conversely,  that  in  the  laws  and  phenomena 
of  our  own  being,  we  have  the  keys  to  all  phenomena  beneath. 
All  lower  things  derive  their  intelligibleness  from  higher 
ones ;  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  world  only  by  viewing  it  in 
the  sunshine.  The  true  science  of  nature  we  shall  never  be- 
come possessed  of  till  it  is  studied,  in  every  part,  by  the 
light  of  humanity ;— till  the  naturalist  looks  more  narrowly 
to  the  congruity  which  subsists  between  the  world  and  him- 
self—"the  world  of  which  he  is  lord,  not  because  he  is  the 
m6i-t   subtle  inhabitant,  but  because   he  is   its  head  and 
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THE    USITT    OP 

268.  Now  that  we  have  seen  how  the  various  parts  of 
nature  stand  related,  viz.,  according  to  Discrete  degrees  and 
Continuous  dcgi'ees;  also  what  is  the  meaning  and  the 
teaching  of  Prefiguration ;  the  way  is  opened  to  a  clearer 
and  more  compreliensive  survey  of  the  Analogies  of  nature, 
the  phenomena  which  in  their  total,  declare  its  Unity. 
As  to  the  broad,  general  feet  of  this  unity,  there  is  nothing 
new  to  be  said.  Since  the  world  is  the  work  of  Gkid,  and 
He  is  One,  its  constituent  parts  must  needs  correspond,  not 
only  with  Him  as  their  Designer  and  Creator,  but  likewise, 
in  some  way,  with  one  another.  In  other  words,  the  world 
as  a  whole  cannot  display  its  Maker  without  its  several 
parts  doing  the  same,  and  to  this  end  they  must  necessarily 
be  alike.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the  fact.  "  Everything  in 
nature  contains  all  the  powers  of  nature.  Each  new  form 
repeats  not  only  the  main  character  of  the  type,  hut  part 
for  part,  all  the  details,  aims,  furtherances,  hindrances,  en- 
ergies, and  whole  system  of  every  other.  There  is  some- 
thing that  resembles  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  day  and 
night,  man  and  woman,  in  a  single  needle  of  the  pine,  in  a 
kernel  of  com.  Every  occupation,  trade,  art,  transaction,  ia 
a  compend  of  the  world,  and  a  correlative  of  every  other. 
Each  one  is  an  entire  emblem  of  human  life,  of  its  good 
and  ill,  its  trials,  its  enemies,  its  course,  and  its  end."  We 
speak  of  the  "physical  geography"  of  the  world.     That 
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which  ive  find  in  the  whole,  we  find  over  agaiu  in  every 
scene  and  portion.  The  sea,  for  example,  has  its  mountains 
and  valleys,  in  the  waves ;  its  rivers,  in  the  currents ;  its  fo- 
rests and  "  ocean-gardens,"  in  the  dcaisely-pkoted  and  lasu- 
riant  algie  which  adorn  it  as  with  trees  and  flowers.  De- 
scending to  the  special  provinces  of  nature,  we  find  animals 
intimately  analogous  with  plants,  plants  possessing  analogies 
with  minerals — each  particular  form,  whether  organic  or  in- 
organtic,  being  a  miniature  representative  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  all  its  factors  representatives  again  of 
itself;  the  members  show  more  or  less,  the  essential  proper- 
ties of  the  total,  the  total  is  a  vast  expansion  of  the  atom. 
Because  of  this  unity,  it  follows  that,  absolutely,  there  is 
only  one  Science,  at  least  only  one  physical  science,  juat  as 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  celebrated  school  of  ancient  philosophy, 
there  was  only  one  Virtue.  That  one  science  has  various 
departments,  whereby  the  incommensurableness  of  nature  is 
brought  down  to  our  capacity;  still  it  is  only  one  science  es- 
sentially, as  we  prove  every  day.  Occupy  ourselves  with 
whatever  province  of  it  we  may,  we  soon  become  sensible  of 
its  interconnection  with  others,  and  are  frequently  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  actual  area  that  it  covers.  "  The  unity  of 
science,"  says  one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  our  day, 
"  is  the  reflection  of  the  unity  of  nature,  and  of  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Reason  and  Intelligence  which  pervades  and 
rules  over  nature,  and  from  which  aU  reason  and  all  science 
are  derived."  It  foUows  again  that  in  all  our  investigations 
of  natural  phenomena,  if  we  would  justly  comprehend  them, 
we  should  more  and  more  vigilantly  look  for  likenesses. 
The  beginning  of  philosophy  is  the  study  of  differences,  but, 
we  climb  to  that  beautiful  Olympus  where  simple  and  es- 
sential Truths  reside,  the  heaven  of  all  the  other  spheres  of 
knowledge,  by  comparing,  aod  deducing  ressmblances ;  just 
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1  moral  and  religious  life  by  seeking  and  valuing 

'  above  sectaiianism. 
269.  In  organic  nature,  to  which  alone  is  it  expedient  to 
give  attention  at  present,  Three  kinds  of  analogy  are  ob- 
servable. First,  analogies  of  organization,  which  are  the 
profoundest ;  second,  analogies  of  external  configuration, 
with  or  witliout  similarity  of  internal  structure;  third, 
analogies  of  qualities,  habits,  instincts,  &c.  Frequently  one 
kind  of  analogy  presupposes  and  brings  another,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  existence  of  analogy  that  all  three 
kinds,  or  even  two  of  them,  should  be  associated.  The 
analogy  between  the  difierent  species  and  tribes  of  orgaDized 
beings  as  to  their  internal  structure,  is  the  subject-matter  of 
one  of  the  grandest  of  natural  sciences.  If  one  thing  more 
than  another  attests  the  unity  of  creation,  it  is  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Different  as  are  the  outward  seemings  of  bird 
and  quadruped,  fish  and  reptile,  and  more  different  even  yet 
those  of  the  boneless  creatures,  leaving  plants,  for  the  time, 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  nothing  is  plainer  to  the 
tutored  eye  than  that  all  these  varied  beih^  are  utterances 
of  a  single  Divine  idea.  The  likeness  in  the  higher  classes, 
the  Vertebrata,  is  unanimously  acknowledged  in  their  name. 
The  lower  classes,  negatively  distinguished  as  the  inverte- 
brata,  differ  unquestionably,  in  respect  of  that  hard  frame- 
work we  call  the  skeleton,  which  in  these  no  longer  appears 
as  a  set  of  internal  bones,  but  is  replaced  by  a  solid  outer 
covering,  well  shown  in  the  lobster  and  the  crab.  In  regard 
to  the  viscera  and  the  organs  of  sense,  the  analogy,  how- 
ever, is  obvious  enough;  and  since  so  many  affinities  have 
been  already  demonstrated  between  these  invertebrata  and 
the  higher  classes,  all  pointing  moreover  to  a  common 
archetype;  the  circumstance  of  their  unlikeness  in  tlie  matter 
of  skeleton,  and  thence  of  configuration  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  star-fishes  compared  with  birds,)  stands  only  as  a  mys- 
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tery  to  be  cleared  up.*  The  advances  which  science  has 
already  made  towards  the  solution,  are  sure  in  their  promise; 
as  the  stars  and  the  compass  tell  the  mariner  his  prow  is 
homeward,  though  the  land  be  yet  invisible. 

270.  Homology  is  the  name  of  the  science  which  seets  to 
determine  these  deep  affinities.  The  more  usual  application 
of  the  word  is  to  the  science  of  skeletons  and  their  parts; 
but  properly,  it  applies  to  all  parts  whatever  of  the  animal 
structure,  whether  hard  or  soft.  The  idea  intended  to  he 
(ionveyed  by  it  is,  that  specific  oi^ans  of  animals,  to  appear- 
ance quite  distinct,  do  nevertheless  directly  answer  to  one 
another,  and  are  derivations  from  a  common  archetype  or 
model.  The  arm  of  the  human  body  is  "homologous"  with 
the  fore-leg  of  the  brute,  with  the  wing  of  the  bird,  and  with 
the  pectoral  tin  of  the  flsh.  Essentially  it  is  the  same  part 
which  we  see  in  each,  but  being  intended  to  serve  a  different 
purpose  in  each  different  animal,  is  modified  accordingly. 
The  homologies  just  alluded  to  are  called  by  Owen  "special," 
He  giyes  this  name  to  all  such  affinities  of  different  parts  or 
organs,  in  different  animals,  as  demonstrably  answer  one  to 
another.  The  least  acquainted  with  animal  structure  may 
understand  them,  hy  comparing  the  hoof,  the  paw,  the  talon, 
and  the  human  foot.  "General  homologies"  form  another 
and  yet  profounder  class.  These  are  the  relations  which  the 
total  of  the  structures  of  animals,  in  all  their  variety,  bear 
to  that  grand,  miiversal  type  of  which  Man  is  the  proudest 
fulfillment, — the  type  termed  the  Vertebral,  but  though  in 
the  vertebrated  animals  mist  consummately  set  forth,  cer- 


*  The  bilnttTal  aymmptiy  of  those  curious  shells  cast  xipon  our 
sandy  shores,  comnimily  known  as  "mermaids'  iieads,"  fzoologiiislly 
Spalwn^us,)  beautifully  points  from  afar  to  the  vertebral  idea.  See 
for  ail  account  of  it,  "Annals  of  Nntural  History,"  yol,  1,  p.  30. 
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tainly  not  confined  to  them.  Every  one  may  see  the  general 
quality  of  this  type,  by  comparing  the  skeletons  of  quad- 
rupeds, the  bird,  and  the  fish.  No  animal  has  all  the  parts 
of  the  common  archetype  expressed  in  their  maximum. 
Some  have  one  part  more  liighly  developed,  some  have 
another;  always,  however,  in  a  fixed  degree,  neither  more 
nor  less,  whereby  the  specific  identity  of  each  is  preserved 
pure.  The  wing,  though  an  organ  of  the  same  archetype  as 
tlie  arm,  never  changes  to  an  arm ;  nor  does  the  fin  of  the 
fisli  ever  assume  the  character  of  a  wing.  Thirdly,  Owen 
discriminates  "seria?  homologies."  These  are  the  relations 
which  tlie  several  parts  of  an  animal  bear  among  themselves. 
Compai'iag,  for  example,  the  bones  of  the  leg  with  those  of 
tlie  arm,  we  pursue  "serial"  homologies;  and  again,  when 
we  compare  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column  with  those  of  the 
skull,  which  latter  the  acute  Oken  has  demonstrated  beyond 
dispute,  to  be  itself  a  chain  of  vertebrae,  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  several  bones  being  so  modified,  expanded,  or 
contracted,  as  to  convert  them  into  a  fitting  cavity  for  the 
brain.  Homology  is  thus  to  analogy  in  general,  what  gram- 
mar and  etymology  are  to  the  science  of  langu^e, — a  finer, 
more  recondite,  and  more  exact  determination  of  its  fiinda- 
mental  truths.  Obviously,  without  a  careful  and  extended 
study  of  all  three  of  its  departments,  our  apprehension  of 
the  Unity  of  Nature  can  be  no  more  than  supei'ficial  tmd 
vague.  Happily,  this  grand  science  is  now  kindling  a  lite- 
rature of  its  own,  the  light  of  which  points  and  illuminates 


*  Bee,  for  inBtauee,  Owen's  Works  "  On  tlie  Homologies  of  the 
Vertebrate  Skeleton,"  and  on  the  "Niiture  of  Limbs;"  and  the 
masterly  article  on  the  Skeleton  in  Todd's  Cycloptedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  by  Maelise.  For  a  talented  resutiiS  of  the  subjcctj 
Bfio  the  London  Quartei'ly  Review,  No.  viii.,  July,  ]855. 
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271.  Botany  has  its  Comparative  Anatomy  sis  well  as 
Zoology,  all  sound  and  scientific  classification  resting  upon 
the  resemblances  of  the  different  organs  as  to  their  essential 
nature,  however  widely  diversified  in  seeming.  Viewed 
homologieally,  the  parts  of  which  plants  are  composed  are, 
like  those  of  animals,  esceedingly  few.  The  flower,  with  its 
various  members,  is  only  a  fasciculus  of  leaves,  similar  to 
those  of  the  stem,  only  more  delicately  fashioned,  and  beau- 
tifully colored;  the  fruit  is  no  more  than  another  such  fas- 
ciculus, curiously  folded  together,  and  distended  or  covered 
in  with  juice  or  pulp.  The  proofe  of  this  are  furnished, 
partly  by  the  phenomena  of  double  flowers,  partly  by  the 
comparison  of  a  large  number  of  different  species.  In  the 
double  white  water-lily,  the  double  tulip,  and  often  in  the 
double  camellia,  every  sliade  of  transition  may  be  traced 
between  petal  and  stamen;  in  the  double  cherry-blossom, 
instead  of  a  pistil,  there  grow  two  little  leaves,  exact  minia- 
tures of  the  ordinary  foliage;  sometimes,  even  in  single 
blossoms  of  the  Anemone  nemorosa,  leaves  similarly  stand 
in  place  of  ovaries.  The  identity  of  the  petals  and  the 
calyx,  and  of  the  calyx  and  the  stem-leaves,  is  shown  by  the 
polyanthus,  in  its  different  varieties;  the  latter  also  by  the 
gentianella,  and  a  variety  not  mfrequently  met  with,  of  the 
common  white  clover.  It  is  not  that  any  given  flower  or 
fruit  ever  actually  consisted  of  green  leaves,  and  was  formed 
from  them  by  direct  transmutation,  but  that  the  essential 
elements  both  of  flower  and  fruit  are  varied  and  elaborate 
developments  of  a  single  organic  form,  which  in  a  lower 
state  of  development  would  have  been  a  simple  twig  of 
leaves.  Every  leaf  in  its  embryo  state  is  potentially  a  petal, 
potentially  a  stamen,  potentially  the  carpel  of  a  fruit,  and 
il  expands  into  oae  pai-t  or  another  according  to  the  impress 
given  it  at  birth,  by  the  directive  vital  power.  The  term 
*'  metamorphosis,"  as  applied  to  floral  development,  t 
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!,  incoiTGct.  Aa  organ  once  framed  and  determined 
ia  never  converted  intei  a  different  organ;  there  is  simply  a 
capacity  on  the  part  of  the  original  germ  to  develope  into 
one  or  another  of  many  different  shapes.  The  homologies 
disclosed  by  the  different  species  of  plants  are  most  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  origin  and  structure  of  Fruits.  In  the 
apple,  for  example,  we  have  Ave  carpellary  leaves,  united 
and  enclosed  in  pulp;  in  the  frasinella  and  the  star-anise  a 
similar  combination,  but  without  the  surrounding  pulp;  in 
the  pseony,  three  or  four  such  leaves,  at  once  destitute  of 
pulp,  and  instead  of  being  united,  perfectly  independent  and 
distinct,  and  apt,  when  withered  and  dried,  and  the  seeds 
have  fiiUen  out,  to  expand  into  a  close  likeness  of  the  green 
leaf.  The  flowers  of  the  different  genera  of  RanunculaceEe 
are  scarcely  less  instructive.  Only  by  the  laws  of  homology 
do  we  rightly  underetand  Anemone,  Clematis,  Caltlia,  Trol- 
lius,  Helleborus,  &c.,  and  learn  that  what  seem  to  be  petals, 
are  in  reality  exalted  calyx-leaves.  Botany  and  Zoology 
will  some  day  be  found  of  singular  mutual  service  in  regard 
to  their  comparative  anatomy.  The  homologies  of  the  Ver- 
tebrata  will  be  illustrated  by  those  of  the  higher  orders  of 
plants,  those  of  the  invertebrata  by  the  less  perfect  kinds, 
Hotbing  is  plainer  even  now  than  tliat  the  general  model  of 
plants  is  upon  the  vertebral  archetype.  We  find  it  in  what 
is  essentially  the  Plant,  namely,  the  Leaf.  It  is  in  the  leaf 
that  the  vegetable  energies  are  chiefly  exercised ;  it  is  from 
the  leaf  that  al!  the  floral  organs  are  developed,  and  to  the 
leaf  that  all  parts  are  reducible  by  homology;  the  Leaf 
therefore  may  be  regarded,  as  above  said,  the  essential  and 
prototypical  Plant.*     Taking,  then,  the  essential  plant,  the 


*  That  a  leaf  is  a  perfed  plant  we  by  no  means  intend  to  cay.    A 
perfect  pliint  ia  a  highly  complex  organism,  a  atcuctuie  built  up  of 
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simple  green  leaf,  its  normal  and  highest  form  is  found  to 
consisi;  in  a  strong,  central  axis  or  midrib,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  lateral  ribs,  which  diverge  from  it  at  certain 
angles,  and  estabJish  the  general  figure.  The  intei-stices  are 
filled  with  pulp,  and  the  whole  organism  is  enclosed  in  a 
skin.  The  essential  parts  of  the  flower,  and  of  the  fruit,  the 
maximum  stages  of  vegetable  development,  consist  of  this 
identical  green  leaf,  folded  vertically  upon  its  axis,  as  on  a 
hinge,  so  that  the  edges  come  in  contact,  each  being  a  minia- 
ture of  the  cavity  formed  by  the  spine,  the  ribs,  and  the 
breast^bone.  In  the  cavities  thus  formed,  the  highest  ener- 
^es  of  vegetable  life  are  concentrated,  and  the  ends  of  that 
life  accomplished.  The  stamens  supply  pollen;  the  pistils, 
or  organs  of  female  function,  contain  seeds.  Looked  at, 
accordingly,  from  the  plant,  the  body  of  a  vei'tebrated  crea- 
ture, or  at  least  of  any  of  the  mammalian  tribes,  is  seen  to 
be  an  infinitely  perfected  Leaf;  looked  at  from  Man,  the 
carpel  of  the  fruit  (the  pod  of  the  pea,  for  instance),  folded 
witli  such  fine  symmetry  on  its  little  spine,  is  the  miniature 
idea  of  the  human  frame,  which  is  also  fijlded,  as  it. were,  on 
tlie  spmal  column.  Evetything  in  nature  shows  more  or 
less  of  the  spinal  column,  a  right  and  a  left,  standing  side 
by  side,  and  verfjcally  united,  since  everj'thing  flows  from 
the  Good  and  the  True,  as  conjoined  in  the  Divine,  and 
receives  their  dual  and  undivided  impress. 

272.  Guided  by  the  light  of  these  great  principles,  we  see, 
then,  that  the  kingdoms  of  organized  nature  are  but  mani- 
fold repetitions  and  modifications  of  one  grand  ruling  arche- 


raany  distinct  pieces,  each  with  an  allotted  office  of  its  own.  It  is  in 
no  case  merely  a  leaf,  nor  even  a  twig,  per  se,  because  to  the  full  and 
complete  idea  of  a  plant  is  needed  not  only  dUtinct  nutritive  and 
sexual  appa.ratua,  but  a  descending  axig  or  root,  as  ivcll  us  an  ascend- 
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tyjje  of  structure,  divaricating  on  the  one  hand,  into  the 
idea  realized  in  the  perfect  Animal,  on  the  other,  into  that 
of  the  perfect  Plant,  the  several  members  of  each  kingdom 
being  allied,  remotely  to  those  of  the  sistev  kingdom,  inti- 
mately and  definitely  to  one  another.  Begin,  as  in  former 
surveys,  with  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  In  ila  aggi'egato, 
this  is  in  reality  the  distributed  exhibition  of  a  single  plant — 
i\.  plant  existing  nowhere  as  a  fixed,  tangible  individual,  but 
everywhere  as  a  theoretical  or  ideal  one,  having  its  parts  or 
factors  difiiised  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the 
infinitely-varied  figures  we  call  "species."  Some  species 
show  one  part  in  perfection,  some  show  another,  the  ideal 
total  being  best  represented  where  the  largest  number  of 
parts  occur  in  most  symmetrical  combination.  It  is  not 
the  more  thorough  completeness  or  excellence  of  any  one 
organ  in  particular  that  gives  superiority  to  a  vegetable 
form,  but  the  collocation  of  the  largest  number  of  distinct 
parts,  well  balanced  and  proportionate,  and  in  nowise  defec- 
tive or  confused.  That  such  an  archetype  governs  the 
forms  of  the  vegetable  world,  appears  not  only  in  completed 
parts,  but  conspicuously  also  in  the  giiosi-abortive  or  rudi- 
mentary development  of  certain  organs  in  given  species, 
which  in  other  species  expand  to  high  perfection,  and  serve 
highly  important  purposes.  It  appears  again  in  what  are 
BO  viciously  miscalled  "  monstrosities,"  as  when  the  Linaria 
vulgaris,  the  pretty  yellow  toad-flax  of  our  autumnal  hedge- 
banks,  makes  those  curious  efforts  to  rise  from  the  usual 
unsymmetrieal  corolla  into  the  regular  five-leaved  form. 
Rightly  regarded,  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  thus — not  what 
it  appears  at  first  sight,  an  assortment  of  di«trepancie« — but 
a  grand  whole,  formed  of  an  innumerable  quantitv  of 
smaller  parts,  the  mass  presenting  nothmg  different  fiom 
what  may  he  discovered  in  the  individiil  and  the  mam 
duai  reflecting  all  the  i^ualities  of  the  ma'«      Evtij  Itaf  on 
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a  tree  is  a  tree  in  little ;  the  tree,  in  its  turn,  is  a  leaf,  aa  it 
were,  enlarged ;  every  variety  in  outline  and  structure,  whe- 
ther of  bud,  or  leaf,  or  flower,  or  fruit,  ia  only  another  ut- 
terance of  one  primitive  and  ubiquitous  idea.  The  very 
cells  of  which  a  plant  ia  built  are  so  many  plants  in  minia- 
ture, having  their  own  seasons,  life,  death,  and  renewal,  and 
performing  within  themselves  the  whole  series  of  vital  func- 
tions. Thousands  of  plants  consist  of  nothing  more  than  a 
few  such  cells  as  in  septalliona  make  up  an  oak  tree,  mere 
microscopic  threads,  yet  in  all  the  characteristic  phenomena 
of  vegetable  life  they  are  on  a  par.  Such  are  the  red-snow 
plant  and  its  congeners,  the  various  species  of  Palmella  and 
Protococcus.  "Whether,"  says  Mohl,  "tliey  consist  of  a 
single  cell,  or  as  in  tlie  Confer\'as,  of  rows  of  cells  united 
into  a  thread,  eacli  cell  is  capable  of  an  independent  exists 
ence.  It  absorbs  fluids  from  the  surrounding  medium,  re- 
spires, and  assimilates  the  absorbed  substances;  in  short,  tlie 
simple  vesicle  suffices  for  the  accomplishment  of  all  the  va- 
rious functions  whieb  must  cooperate  in  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses of  the  plant."  According  to  the  closeness  or  other- 
wise of  the  analogy  between  particular  forme,  i\"e  have 
species,  genera,  tribes,  classes,  and  so  forth ;  the  skill  of  the 
botanist  largely  consisting  in  his  ability  to  collocate  such  as 
to  the  less  observant  and  sagacious  appear  alien.  "Where 
there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  real  affinity,  there  ia  often 
the  least  apparent  affinity,  and  ))ice  versH;  the  progress  of 
genuinely  scientific  Botany,  as  of  every  other  department 
of  natural  history,  consists  in  seizing  the  deep  and  perma- 
nent resemblances,  and  passing  by  the  superficial  and  occa- 
sional, Narrowly  looked  at,  the  smallest  mosses  are  found 
analogous  witli  the  tallest  tree ;  the  most  insignificant  of 
weeds  with  the  choicest  flowers ;  Lycopodiums  disclose  anar 
logies  with  fire  and  pines ;  the  gourd  and  cucumber  plants 
with  tlie  pa^on-flowers ;  water-lilies  with  poppies  and  Mi^ 
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Kolias.  Ever)'  great  platform  of  plants  is  found  in  close 
analogy  with  every  other  platform.  Ixioking  from  the  out- 
side, tlie  throne  of  difference,  to  the  inside,  the  throne  of 
likeness,  the  same  old,  old  fashion  is  ever  present.  There  ia 
nothing  in  Exogena  which  we  do  not  find,  prefignratively, 
in  Endogens,  as  when  we  compare  the  pine-apple  with  tho 
C01.3S  of  the  fir  tree;  nothing  in  flowering-plants  which  we  do 
not  find  among  the  flowerless.  In  the  curious  Brazilian  fa- 
mily Podoslemaeeie,  especially  in  the  genera  Lacis  and  Mni- 
opsis,  we  see  liver-worts  and  eea-weeds  as  it  were  in  bloom. 
Twining  plants  have  their  forernnner  in  the  fern  called  Ly- 
godinm;  the  Casuarinas  of  New  Holland  their  precursors  in 
the  Equisetums.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than  tlie  simple 
resemblance  of  large  and  little.  The  Mncedines  or  mildew- 
plants,  comprising  the  genera  Penicillium,  Botrytis,  Asper- 
gillus, &c.,  form  sometimes  in  the  space  of  a  square  inch  an 
immense  forest  of  little  trees  irom  one  to  ten  lines  high,  va^ 
ried,  but  always  elegant  in  their  ramification,  and  bearing 
at  the  extremities  of  their  whorled,  umbellate,  or  panicled 
blanches,  bunches  or  heads  of  seed,  producing  the  most  ex- 
quisite effect.  Growing  on  all  sorts  of  substances,  and  in 
all  latitudes,  if  they  do  not  attract  the  eye,  it  is  because 
without  tlie  microscope  they  are  scarcely  visible.  What  a 
new  world  do  we  owe  to  this  wonderful  instrument! 

273,  The  Animal  Kingdom,  like  the  vegetable,  ia  a  grand 
whole,  of  which  the  smallest  polyp  is  a  perfect  repi-esenta- 
tive.  None  are  ignorant  that  every  living  creature  eats, 
drinks,  and  propagates;  that  it  is  born,  grows,  lives,  and 
dies,  and  has  more  or  less  means  of  intei-course  with  the 
external  world,  A  moment's  reflection  makes  it  self-evident 
that  such  conformity  of  history  implies  a  generally  concur- 
rent likeness  as  to  organization.  Animalcules,  a  thousand 
of  which  do  not  exceed  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand,  are 
essejitially  not  different  from  tlie  larg-est  (Quadruped.     Tiiey 
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3  of  members  equally  well  suited  to  tlieir  mode 
of  life.  Their  actions  display  all  the  phenomena  of  instinct; 
they  move  with  surprising  speed  and  agility,  directed  evi- 
dently by  choice,  and  with  a  specific  end  in  view.  They  eat 
and  drink,  and  must  therefore  be  supplied  with  a  digestive 
apparatus;  they  exhibit  muscular  power  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary amount;  they  are  susceptible  of  the  same  passions 
as  the  superior  animals,  though  differing  in  d^ree;  and  the 
satisfaction  of  those  passions  is  attended  by  the  same  results 
as  in  our  own  species.  These  and  many  other  phenomena 
of  the  same  nature  indicate,  beyond  question,  that  they  must 
be  as  highly  organized,  in  their  degree,  as  the  Mammalia 
themselves.  So  full  and  exact  are  the  analogies  which  unite 
the  various  provinces  of  the  realm  of  animals,  that  while 
every  inhabitant  of  a  given  platform  is  in  general  affinity 
with  the  whole,  it  is  in  immediate  agreement  with  particular 
forms  occupying  the  platforms  above  and  below.  Every 
quadruped,  that  is  to  say,  is  in  direct  analogy  with  some 
bird,  fish,  reptile,  and  insect;  partaking,  it  may  bo,  more  of 
the  structure  of  one,  more  of  the  habils  of  another,  more  of 
the  qualities  of  a  third,  but  in  every  case  definitely.  For, 
as  said  above,  we  must  never  think  of  analogy  as  a  matter 
purely  of  orffanic  druetwe.  Nature  does  not  confine  herself 
to  a  single  mode  of  alliance;  structure  is  one  method,  others 
consist  in  economy,  to  which,  however,  structure  is  always 
co-ordinated  and  predetermined.  To  the  lowest  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  as  the  sponges,  Sertularias,  and  other 
"zoophytes,"  one  great  attribute  of  animals  seems,  however, 
to  be  denied,  viz.,  the  power  of  loconiotion.  But  the  unity 
of  plan  is  only  curiously  varied.  All  the  fixed  animals  are 
aquatic,  so  that  the  constantly  changing  element  in  which 
they  live,  incessantly  brings  new  objects  into  contact  with 
them.  Unable  to  move  personally,  their  world,  which  is  the 
water,  moves  for  them,  as  the  atmosphere  does  for  the  trees. 
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The  sea-anemone,  glued  to  a  rock  upon  the  shore,  bathed  by 
a  thousand  waves  that  come  but  once,  is  far  more  of  a  tra- 
veler than  the  worm  crawling  in  the  soil,* 

274.  To  illustrate  the  particular  analogies  of  animals,  we 
may  adduce  first,  those  existing  between  Mammals  and  Birds. 
The  analo^es  in  question  have  been  noted  from  very  early 
times.  Naturalists  were  not  long  in  finding  out  that  tho 
Quadrumana  or  monkey-family  have  their  parallel  in  the 
Scansorea  or  climbing  birds;  the  Camlvora  in  the  Raptores 
or  birds  of  prey ;  the  Cetacea,  or  whales,  in  the  Natatorea  or 
swimming  birds.  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  treatise  on  the  "System 
of  Nature,"  sums  than  up  most  felicitously.  Thus: — "The 
parrots  among  bir^  emulate  the  monkeys  among  placentals; 
they  eat  all  kinds  of  food  that  they  can  procure ;  they  obtain 
it  in  tbe  same  situations;  they  seds  it  in  tbe  same  way — 
by  climbing— for  a  parrot  does  not  run  or  leap  like  other 
birds,  but  like  a  monkey,  climbs  slowly  and  solemnly  from 
bough  to  bough.  Its  foot  is  constajitly  used  as  a  hand  for 
conveying  food  to  the  mouth ;  its  chattering  voice  is  also 
similar;  its  large  brain  and  peculiar  tact  in  imitation  are 
still  additional  similarities."  No  less  striking  is  the  agree- 
ment between  the  carnivora  and  the  birds  of  prey.  What 
the  lion  and  the  tiger  are  among  the  former,  the  same — and 
in  many  more  points  than  the  thirst  for  blood,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  living  quarry, — are  the  es^le  and  tlie  vulture  among 
the  tenants  of  the  air.  So  with  the  birds  denominated  the 
Insessores  or  Perchers,  such  as  the  sparrow,  tbe  raven,  and 
the  thrush.     These  are  the  feathered  analogues  of  that  class 


*  The  Actinias  are  not  absolately  fixed.  Ordinaiily  so  found,  they 
have  the  power,  nevertheless,  of  detaching  themselves,  and  moving 
away.  They  do  this  either  hj  slowly  gliding  along;  or  by  revers- 
ing tiio  body,  and  using  the  tentacula  as  feet;  or  by  inflatiug  the 
body  with  water,  and  coiuiuitting  themselves  io  the  waves. 
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of  qusidrnpeds  to  which  {he  mouse  and  the  squirrel  belong. 
"Many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  attaehment  to  the 
residences  of  man;  they  perforate  our  walla,  make  their 
nests  and  bring  forth  their  young  in  hulea  and  crevices  of 
our  roofe;  they  are  remarkable  for  boldness  yet  wariness; 
they  are  forever  intruding,  yet  constantly  on  the  watch; 
they  are  of  small  size,  and  infinite  in  number;  they  are 
merry,  active,  and  playfiil.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  com- 
pared tlie  sparrow  to  the  mouse?"  Passing  to  other  families, 
we  E«e  in  the  wryneck  a  feathered  ant-eater;  the  camel  and 
the  giraffe  remind  us  of  the  stork  and  the  ostrich;  the  pen- 
guins and  the  sea-gulls  of  the  seals.  Birds  in  general  are  to 
the  rest .  of  the  vertebrata  what  Insects  are  to  the  inverte- 
brata.  Both  tribes  of  beings  are  remarkable  for  the  lustre 
and  variety  of  their  colors :  for  their  power  of  rapidly  sail- 
ing through  the  air;  for  their  high  degree  of  respiration; 
and  their  extraordinary  amount  of  instinct.  In  beautiful 
and  ingenious  architecture,  the  birds,  the  bees,  and  the 
wasps,  have  been  competitors  since  the  world  began. 

275.  In  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals  we  have  analogica 
precisely  similar,  as  in  the  likeness  of  the  shell-bearing 
moUusca,  such  as  the  snail,  to  certain  members  of  the  tribe 
of  reptiles.  As  it  slowly  crawls  along,  with  head  and  tail 
alone  protruding,  we  see  over  again  the  general  figure  and 
proverbial  slowness  of  the  tortoise.  The  fish  called  the 
Tansy,  or  Blennius  jjholis,  is  remarkable  for  its  skill  in 
building  nests  like  those  of  birds.  "What  makes  this  fish," 
says  Mr.  Gosse,  "more  than  usually  interesting  is,  that  it  is 
one  of  those  species  which  construct  aii  elaborate  nest  for 
tho  deposition  of  their  eg^  and  the  hatching  of  their 
young — 

AtquB  avium  dnlces  nidos  imitata  sub  undis  I 

In  Mr.  Couch's  "Illustrations  of  Instinct"  (p,  252  et  seq.) 
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the  construction  of  the  little  dwelling,  of  fragments  of  coral- 
line and  other  eea-weeda,  interwoven  by  silken  tlireads,  its 
suspension  from  an  overhanging  rock,  the  deposition  of  the 
ambeiviolored  eggs,  the  hahite  of  the  new-born  young,  the 
danger  they  incur  from  predatory  enemies,  and  the  vigilant 
care  of  the  affectionate  parent,  ai-e  well  described."  From 
the  same  author  may  be  cited  another  curious  history. 
"The  Strawberry-crab  (Eurynome  aspera),  so  called  from 
its  being  studded  all  over  with  pink  tubercles  on  a  white 
ground,"  he  tells  us,  "is  a  climber.  If  it  were  a  t«rresti-ial 
animal,  I  should  say  its  habits  were  arboreal.  True,  it  now 
and  then  wanders  over  the  bottom  of  its  abode,  with  slow 
and  painful  march,  but  generally  it  seeks  an  e!evat«d  posi- 
tion. We  usually  see  it  in  the  morning  perched  on  the 
summit  of  some  one  of  the  more  bushy  weeds  of  the  Aqua- 
rium, as  the  Chondrus  or  Phyllophora  rubens,  where  it  has 
taken  its  station  during  the  night,  the  season  of  its  chief 
activity,  as  of  most  other  Crustacea.  While  watching  it 
climb,"  he  continues,  "I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the 
Ourang-Outang  at  tlie  Zoological  Gardens ;  the  manner  in 
which  each  of  these  very  dissimilar  animals  performed  the 
same  feat  was  so  closely  alike  as  to  create  an  agreeable  feeling 
of  surprise."*  This  crab  resembles  the  monkeys  also  in  its 
great  length  of  arm,  obviously  an  adaptation  for  climbing; 
seen  also  in  the  Sloths  of  South  America,  which  are  almost 
exclusively  arboreal;  in  the  Longicoms  among  beetles, 
which  are  essentially  tree-insects;  and  in  the  perpendicular 
web-makers  among  the  Spiders.  The  Cephalopoda  or 
Cuttle-fishes  are  preeminently  the  Felidte  of  the  ocean. 
Lying  in  wait  for  living  prey;  lurking  in  secrecy  to  spring 
upon  it;  feeding  chiefly  in  the  twilight  or  at  night;  their 
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strength  and  rapidity  of  movement  render  them  formidable 
enemies  to  many  of  their  fellow-inhabitante  of  the  waters. 
They  are,  moreover,  the  cham^eleons  of  the  deep,  having  the 
power  of  rapidly  changing  the  color  of  the  skin  as  emergen- 
cies require.  The  Pteropoda  (wing-footed),  so  called  from 
the  peculiar  lateral  appendages  which  constitute  their  prin- 
cipal meana  of  progression,  are  the  moths  and  butterflies  of 
the  sea.  Insects  in  general,  are  represented  there  by  the 
Crustacea,  a  tribe  nearly  allied  to  them.  No  true  insect 
ever  occurs  in  salt  water. 

276.  Fossil  species  no  less  tlian  living  ones  attest  the  unity 
of  organic  life.  Whether  antediluvian  or  recent,  there  is 
only  one  system  of  structure,  either  for  animals  or  for  plants. 
"Throughout  all  formations,  the  grand  truth  to  which  every 
accession  of  geological  discovery  bears  witness,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity  of  plan.  Even  the  most  seemingly  monstrous 
and  incongruous  forms  of  animated  existence  in  past  times, 
are  all,  without  exception,  constituted  according  to  regular 
modifications  of  a  common  type,  and  with  parts,  oi^;ans,  and 
functions,  related  by  the  closest  analogies  to  one  another; 
so  that  no  sooner  is  a  new  specimen  detected  than  it  imme- 
diately finds  its  proper  position  in  the  scheme  of  nature. 
Whether  an  absolutely  new  form,  or  ofiering  appearances 
intermediate,  a  place  can  be  assigned  to  it,  and  this  invari- 
ably too  in  such  a  manner  that  it  either  tends  "to  supply  a 
link  of  affinity  between  orders  of  beings  already  I'elated,  or 
indicates  some  new  and  unexpected  point  of  analogy."* 
Take  a  few  examples.  No  living  species  of  animals  have 
wider  intervals  between  them  than  those  belonging  to  the 
Pachydermata,  or  femily  of  the  rhinoceros  and  elephant. 
But  in  the  agis  when  the  tertiary  strata  were  deposited,  this 


*  Baden  Powell,  "Philosophy  of  Creation,"  p.  S 
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tribe  of  quadrupeds  was  fer  more  abundant  than  now;  the 
fossil  species  snpply  the  links  which  are  needed  to  unite  the 
existing  kinds,  and  complete  the  series.  Of  the  reptilian 
creatures  we  now  similarly  possess  only  a  remnant.  Thia 
earth  was  for  thousands  of  years  the  abode  of  numerous  spe- 
cies no  longer  to  be  found  alive,  the  Ichthyosaurus,  the  Ple- 
siosaurus,  and  the  Iguanodon;  the  fossil  and  the  living 
taken  together,  mate  up  the  series  to  which  they  are  mu- 
tually indispensable.  The  same  with  fossil  plants.  The 
Calamites  of  the  coal-formation  take  their  place  in  the  exist- 
ing family  of  Equasetaeese;  the  Lepidodendra  are  interme- 
diate between  living  Lycopodiacese  and  Coniferte,  approach- 
ing, however,  more  nearly  to  the  former;  and  even  the 
Sigillarias  find,  as  far  as  the  particnlars  of  their  oi^aniza- 
tion  are  known,  a  definite  place  in  the  living  flora  that 
surrounds  us.  Natube,  we  thus  learn,  knows  nothing  of 
past  and  present.  The  relics  of  bygone  ages  are  not  relics 
of  extinct  systems,  simply  of  extinct  species.  The  trilobites 
and  pterodactyles,  the  Sigillarias  and  the  Lepidodendra,  are 
as  much  a  part  of  the  chain  of  being  as  the  zebra  and  the 
camel,  the  oak  and  the  myrtle-tree,  and  are  fully  as  essential 
to  its  completeness. 

277.  That  Animals  and  Plants  taken  together,  form  a 
whole,  is  a  fact  no  less  obvious  than  the  unity  of  either  king- 
dom considered  separately.  As  organized  beings,  formed  of 
solids  and  fluids,  maintaining,  and  maintained  by,  an  inces- 
sant cyclical  action,  bom  of  a  parent,  or  rather  of  parents, 
growing  to  a  given  bulk,  feeding,  sleeping,  reproducing  their 
kind,  and  on  the  expiration  of  their  lease  of  life,  dying,  and 
giving  place  to  their  descendants;  the  members  of  these  two 
great  realms  are  perfectly  and  in  every  point  aisalogous. 
Every  function  in  the  one  is  so  closely  imaged  in  the  other, 
that  although  in  no  case  identically  the  same,  it  is  impos 
sible  not  to  recognize  them  as  determined  by  a  common  law. 
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Physiologically,  they  are  one.  The  wide  difference  iii  tlie 
general  configuration  of  the  two  classes  of  beings  takes  no- 
thing from  the  integrity  of  the  principle.  The  unlikeness 
in  general  form  which,  on  a  superficial  contrast,  would  keep 
asunder  the  quadruped  and  the  tree,  would  on  the  same 
reasoning  keep  even  further  apart  the  mammal  and  the 
polyp.  The  unlikeness,  after  all,  is  not  so  great  as  we  are 
apt  to  suppose.  There  is  little  resemblance,  it  is  true,  be- 
tween the  totality  of  plants  compared  with  animals;  we 
must  not  espect  tliat,  because  analogous,  a  menagerie  and  a 
flower-garden  wHi  be  like  seal  and  impression;  taking,  how- 
ever, one  object  at  a  time,  and  though  no  analogue  be 
straightway  found,  instead  of  throwing  it  on  one  side,  pa- 
tiently and  sauguinely  persisting  in  the  search,  knowing 
what  we  look  for,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  animals 
for  which  a  parallel  may  not  be  found  in  the  world  of  plants. 
Examples  of  these  parallels  were  cited  in  the  chapter  on 
Preflgurafrion,  leading,  as  we  there  saw,  to  the  transfer  of 
animals'  names  to  plants,  and  of  plants'  names  to  animals. 
It  will  suffice  to  add,  that  while  plants,  as  a  whole,  occupy 
a  platform  beneath  animals,  so  do  their  particular  races,  and 
even  species,  occupy  specl&c  places,  each  higher  kiad  of 
orgauism  standing,  as  it  were,  virtually  above  the  next 
inferior,  tlie  mammal  at  the  summit,  the  plant  underneath, 
and  probably  a  mineral  below  the  plant.  As  the  parrots, 
for  instance,  answer  to  the  monkeys,  so  do  the  epiphytic 
Orchids  to  the  parrots.  They  reside,  like  both  classes  of 
creatures,  not  upon  the  ground,  as  other  plants  do,  but  upon 
the  boughs  and  branches  of  trees;  the  gaudy  plumage  of 
the  parrots  thej  almost  surpass  in  the  brilliant  coloring  of 
their  petals;  the  aptitude  for  mimicry  m  the  monkeys  they 
parallel  in  their  exti  loidiuaiy  cjuntoiteits  of  the  shapes  of 
insects,  birds,  aad  reptiles  It  may  be  remarked  here  thai 
iJature  has  her  mountain  families  her  sea^families,  her  river- 
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families,  and  so  forth,  in  every  department.  Tlie  monkeys, 
the  parrots,  and  the  epiphytic  Orchids  are  peculiarly  hen 
threefold  forest  femily,  at  least  as  regards  the  tropics.  In 
the  torrid  zone  the  parrots  are  the  principal  of  the  birds 
which  make  their  dwelling  in  the  woods;  they  rarely  de- 
scend to  the  ground,  and  numerous  in  individuals,  fill  the 
forest  with  their  disagreeable  cries.  Similarly,  the  monkeys, 
BO  well  adapted  for  a  life  in  the  wood,  by  the  structure  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  numerous  also 
botli  in  species  and  individuals,  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
trees.  In  the  foreste  of  tropical  South  America,  the  Orchids 
are  described  as  growing  in  myriads,  adorning  the  living 
trunks  as  it  were  with  jewels,  and  rendering  the  prostrate 
beautiful  oven  in  death. 

278.  In  no  light  does  the  analogy  of  plants  and  animals 
appear  more  striking,  than  when  we  compare  the  great 
natural  groups  into  which  they  are  scientifically  divided. 
In  both  there  is  a  common  archetype,  but  in  both  there  are 
many  sub-types,  the  latter  being  the  ground  of  the  distinc- 
tions of  tribes,  orders,  classes,  genera,  and  so  forth.  Ordi- 
narily, the  animal  world  is  divided  first  into  Vertebrata  and 
Invertebrata;  or  animals  irith  a  spine,  and  internal  skeleton, 
such  as  man;  and  animals  destitute  of  a  spinal  column,  and 
with  their  bony  part  on  the  ovtiwh,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crab.  Plants,  after  the  same  manner,  are  primarily  distin- 
guished by  almost  all,  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Phteno- 
gamia  and  Cryptogamia  or  flowering  and  flowerless,  the 
former  distinguished  b^  then  conspicuous  stamens  and 
pistils,  or  reproductive  apparatus;  the  latter  by  the  appa- 
rent absence  of  these  parts.  The  Cryptogamia  comprise  the 
ferns,  sea-weeds,  lichens,  and  similar  plants;  the  Phseno- 
gamia.  include  all  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  herbaceous  vegetation  of  our  planet.  In  both  cases 
the  negative  is  intensely  deceptive.     We  might  as  reasonably 
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divide  animals  into  radiate  and  non-radiate,  or  plants  into 
fungoid  and  non-fungoid,  as  say  "vertebrate"  and  "mverte- 
brate,"  "flowering"  and  "flowerless."  Tiie  invertebrate 
tribes  of  animals,  and  tbe  flowerless  tribes  of  plants,  are  in 
no  sense  natural,  coherent,  and  symmetrical  groups.  So  far 
from  it,  tbey  differ  among  themselves  quite  as  widely  aa  in 
tbe  collective  from  the  vertebrated  and  the  phtenogamous. 
The  true  distinction  to  begin  with  is  the  quadruple,  namely, 
of  Animals  into  Vertebrata,  Articulata,  MoUuaca,  and  Ea- 
diata;  and  of  Plants  into  Exogens,  Endogens,  Cormogeits, 
and  Thallogens.*  The  Vertebrata  comprise  man,  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  iishes,  and  reptiles:  the  Articulata,  insects  in 
all  their  variety,  together  with  the  crustacean  animals,  such 
aa  the  crab  and  lobster ;  also  the  centipede,  the  earth-worm, 
and  similar  creatures:  the  MoUusca  comprise  the  slug,  the 
snaD,  and  the  inliabitants  generally  of  shells,  whether  fresh- 
water or  marine,  univalve  or  bivalve :  to  the  Eadiata  belong 
the  star  and  jelly-fiahea,  the  sea-aQemonea,  the  coral-creatures, 
and  most  kinds  of  animalcules.  Tliese  last  are  all  of  them 
aquatic.  The  four  great  provinces  of  tbe  Vegetable  King- 
dom are  equally  intelligible,  even  to  the  least  practiced. 
"Exogens"  comprehend  all  those  trees  and  plants  which 
have  the  wood  forming  their  stems  deposited  in  concentric 
layers,  so  that  the  section  shows  beautiful  rings;  the  veins 
of  their  leaves  are  netted;  their  flowers  and  fruit  are  con- 
structed on  a  quinary  type;  and  the  embryo  of  the  seed  is 
provided  with  two  seed-leaves.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
structure  in  the  oak,  the  apple,  the  olive,  and  the  rose;  the 
first,  the  most  perfect  realization  of  a  forest-tree;  the  second 
of  a  fruit-tree;  the  last  of  a  lovely  flower.     "Endogens"  are 


:  tiro  latt«r  groups  together  form  what  some  author 
J,  bat  tfl  view  them  as  one  ia  certainly  inc 
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of  lower  development.  The  section  of  the  stem  presents  dota 
instead  of  rings ;  the  stems  are  rarely  provided  with  branches, 
and  instead  of  bark  have  only  a  hardened  surfece;  the  veins 
of  the  leaves  are  straight  and  parallel  instead  of  netted^ 
perhaps  the  leaves  themselves  are  in  general  only  the  parts 
wliich  in  Exogens  are  simply  the  petioles,  the  lamina  being 
here  undeveloped;  the  plan  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  instead 
of  quinary,  is  ternary;  and  the  embryo  has  a  solitary  seed- 
lea£  Lilies  and  grasses  of  all  kinds  are  endogenous,  and  in 
the  tropics,  the  number  is  swelled  by  the  stately  Palm-tre^, 
"Comiogen3"bave  their  noblest  representatives  in  the  Ferns; 
plants  destitute  for  the  most  part  of  atrial  stems;  destitute 
also  of  true  flowers,  hut  provided  with  elegant  green 
"fronds,"  which  ser^-e  at  once  for  leaves,  and  to  bear  the 
fructification,  the  curious  and  characteristic  brown  bars  or 
spangles  developed  on  their  under  surface.  To  the  same 
province  belong  the  Lycopodiums,  the  Equisetums,  and  the 
Mosses.  Fourth  and  last,  the  "  Tballogens "  comprise  the 
singular,  universally  difiiised  and  familiar  plants  called 
Lichens,  Fungi,  aad  Sea-weeds.  None  of  these  plants  have 
proper  stems,  leaves,  or  blossoms.  They  are  simple  masses 
of  cellular  tissue,  and  are  scarcely  ever  of  a  green  color; 
gray,  yellow,  red,  purple,  or  white,  replace  the  verdure  we 
find  in  every  other  race, 

279.  Now  these  four  great  classes  of  Animals,  and  four 
great  classes  of  Plants, — acknowledged  by  all  the  best  sys- 
tematists  to  be  strictly  "natural,"— ctM,«uier  to  one  anotlier  ex- 
aotly.  The  Exogenous  plants  are  the  vegetable  analogues 
of  the  Vertebrata;  the  Endogens  of  the  Axticnlata;  the 
Cormogens  answer  to  the  Molluscous  creatures :  and  the 
Thallogens  to  the  Radiate.  The  details  of  the  several  ana- 
logies would  require  a  volume  ;  a  word  upon  each  is  all  that 
can  here  be  given.  The  agreement  of  the  Exogens  with  the 
Vertebrata  is  known  to  most;  it  is  one  of  the  first  facta 
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wliieh  the  philosophic  naturalist  finds  appealing  to  him. 
To  illustrate  that  of  the  Endogens  with  the  Articuiata, 
which  ia  little  less  conspicuous,  it  will  suffice  to  poiat  once 
again  to  the  insectiform  flowers  and  the  atrial  habitats  of 
the  Orchidese.  The  analogy  of  the  Mollusca  with  the  Cor- 
mogens  is  not  so  palpable  tUl  scrutinized ; — it  is  hard  to 
thmk  that  the  shells  upon  our  mantel-pieces  can  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  ferns  and  mosses.  When,  however, 
we  compare  the  naked  molluscs,  such  as  the  slug,  with  tho 
esBeniial  part  of  the  fern, — which  is  not  so  much  the  frond, 
as  the  rhizome  or  root-stock  from  which  the  frond  arises, — 
the  mystery  begins  to  clear.  Take,  for  instance,  the  rhi- 
zomes of  the  difierent  species  of  DavaUia,  and  of  many  of 
the  genus  Polypodium,  as  they  lie,  slug-like,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  In  the  ramoaum  they  are  streaked; 
those  of  the  vespeiiUionia  crawl  over  the  edges  of  the  flower- 
pot The  analogy  becomes  further  evident  when  we  com- 
pare the  fronds  themselves  with  the  peculiar  respiratory  ap- 
paratus found  in  the  Mollusca,  and  called  their  "branchite." 
The  fronds  of  the  fern,  ifc  will  be  remembered,  are  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus  of  the  plant,  and  therefore  analogous  to 
the  branchiffi.  These  latter,  like  the  ferns,  are  often  deli- 
cately branched,  and  stand  to  the  body  of  the  creature  just 
as  the  fronds  do  to  the  rhizome,  ^uch  is  the  case  m  the 
Nudibranchiate  molluscs,  delicate  and  fragile  little  creatures 
found  crawling  on  corallines,  sponges,  and  sea-weeds,  and 
usually  of  the  most  charming  and  diversified  colors.  Their 
branchire  are  beautifiilly  arborescent,  in  many  species  doubly 
and  triply  pinnate,  resembling  the  fronds  of  the  Davallia  or 
of  the  Polypodmm  Dryopieris,  and  disposed  either  in  a  star- 
like circle,  as  in  the  genera  Doris,  Polyeera,  and  Miranda, 
or  in  a  double  row  down  the  back,  as  in  the  Tritonia  (or 
Dendronclm)  arborescena.  This  most  elegant  little  creature 
has  a  hotiy  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  supporting  seven 
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or  eight  pairs  of  its  fern-like  plumes,  those  towards  the  head 
being  the  largest,  and  these  nearest  the  tail  the  smallrat. 
It  is  met  with  on  the  shore,  in  crevices  of  rocks,  and  upon 
Bea-weeds,  &as.,  almost  throughout  the  north,  or  from  Green- 
land to  tlie  English  Channel,  and  again  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  America.  The  reader  interested  in  knowing  more 
of  these  curious  and  unregarded,  but  exquisite  little  beings, 
QieoretieaUy,  may  consult  the  admirable  monograph  of 
Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock,  published  by  the  Ray  Society, 
How  the  analogy  between  the  Radiata  and  tho  Thallogens 
is  determined,  may  readily  be  understood  on  a  comparison 
of  the  higher  fungi,  such  as  the  mushroom,  with  the  jelly-fishes. 
Every  one  who  has  seen  th^e  latter  lying  stranded  on  the 
shore,  will  remember  their  circular  configuration.  We  have 
it  markedly  also  in  tho  opened  Geastrum  and  the  star-fishes. 
Most  of  the  cnistaceous  lichens,  and  the  fructification  uni- 
versally, show  circles  and  radiations ;  and  how  common  this 
is  with  the  polyps  is  unnecessary  to  say.  In  the  beautiful 
white  laminated  coral,  the  Fungia  agariaiformig,  we  can 
hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  do  not  see  a  petrified 
mushroom ;  as  for  the  analogy  of  the  Algse  with  the  Ra- 
diata, every  one  at  first  sight  takes  the  Sertularias  for  Sea- 
weeds. 

280.  While  the  innumerable  facts  which  disclose  these 
grand  analogies,  testify,  in  so  doing,  to  the  Unity  of  Nature, 
they  are  unanswerable  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Continuous  Chain.  Vertebrates  unquestionably  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  animal  kingdom,  man,  considered  zoolo- 
gically, being  their  maximum;  and  Exogens  as  plainly  stand 
first  among  plants ;  the  descent,  however,  from  these  down 
to  the  lowest,  is  not  by  a  single  line,  hut  by  many  lines  di- 
verging in  widely  separated  directions.  No  tribe,  either  of 
plants  or  of  animals,  can  be  said  to  be  absohitely  at  the  bot- 
tom.   Though  the  Radiata  and  the  Thallogens  are  placed 
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there  in.  sclienies  of  classification,  a  considerable  portiin  of 
them  are  far  superior  in  their  development  to  species  be- 
longing to  the  higher  tribes.  Every  tribe,  in  fact,  both  of 
animals  and  planta,  possesses,  as  said  before,  an  extremely 
wide  range  of  form,  higher  kinds  and  lower  kinds,  the  for- 
mer always  superior  to  the  lower  ones  of  the  adjacent  tribes. 
Like  the  columns  of  the  orders  of  architecture,  they  begin 
in  simplicity,  but  are  crowned  with  sculptured  capitals. 
We  may  construct  a  continuous  chain  by  taking  the  vari- 
ous tribes  of  beings  in  their  aggregates,  and  placing  them 
according  to  the  dignity  of  their  maximum  developments; 
but  such  a  course  is  impossible  with  subtribes,  genera,  and 
species.  In  short,  if  we  seek  to  arrange  things  in  a  strictly 
arithmetical  succession,  we  not  only  depart  from  the  true 
order  of  nature,  hut  outrage  it.  The  Radiata  have  as 
good  a  claim  to  be  put  second  as  the  Articulata,  and  the 
Mollusca  as  good  a  claim  as  the  Radiata;  similarly  in 
plante,  the  highest  of  the  Cormogens,  or  the  Tree-ferns,  are 
incomparably  better  entitled  to  be  placed  next  the  Exogens 
than  many  Endogenous  genera,  the  duck-weed  for  example, 
which  hides  the  water  of  stagnant  ponds ;  and  the  same  is 
tlie  right  of  the  magnificent  sea-weeds  of  the  Indian  and 
Antarctic  oceans.  The  !>"  t^'Sea,  when  cut  transversely, 
presents  zones,  with  divisions  resembling  medullary  rays, 
and  a  sort  of  pith ;  a  similar  appearance  is  observable  in- 
deed in  the  well  known  olive-brown  alga  of  our  own  shores, 
the  laminaria  digitata,  or  Sea-tangle,  one  of  the  giants  of 
the  marine  forests,  as  r^ards  Europe.  Lamouroux  claims 
four  distinct  parts  for  its  stem,  analogous  in  situation,  or- 
ganization, and  relative  size,  to  the  epidermis,  bark,  wood, 
and  pith  of  Exogens. 

281.  The  true  position  of  the  subordinate  provinces  of 
the  two  great  realms  of  organic  nature,  with  regard  to  the 
^hief  or  typical  province;  also  the  relation  which  the  subor- 
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dinate  provinces  bear  towards  one  another;  and  the  relation 
again  of  the  whole  of  either  series  to  its  correlative,  plants 
to  animals,  and  animals  to  plants — the  following  diagrams 
will  serve  perhaps  to  make  plain  : — 


VEETEBKATA. 


CormogcDs.        ThaOogena. 


Here  we  have  the  Vertebrata  and  the  Exogens  the  centrt 
of  their  respective  systems,  the  subordinate  tribes  equidis- 
tant from  them,  each  with  its  lowest  forms  on  the  remote 
confines,  and  its  highest  next  the  archetype.  Each  arche- 
type is,  as  it  were,  a  Sun,  transmitting  its  rays  in  three  di- 
rections, and  with  equal  force  and  effulgence  in  every  one  of 
them.  The  nearer  we  stand  to  the  hiciferous  orb,  the  more 
sensible  we  are  of  its  qualities;  the  further  we  travel  away 
from  it,  the  fainter  becomes  the  I^ht.  Leaving  the  apple 
and  the  rose,  for  instance,  among  Exogens,  we  come,  aceord- 
iug  to  the  point  of  departure,  to  the  palms  among  Endo- 
gens,  to  the  tree-ferns  among  Cormogens,  or  to  the  great 
tree-like  algse  of  the  southern  seas,  among  the  Thallogens. 
These  form,  as  it  were,  the  inner  circle.  Next  we  come  to  forma 
of  each  tribe  less  elaborately  developed,  and  thence  gradually 
pass  outwards  to  the  simplest  of  each  kind,  the  humble 
dwellers  at  the  "ends  of  the  earth."  The  Articulata  and 
the  Endogens,  the  MoUusca  and  the  Cormogens,  the  Eadiata 
and  the  Thallogens,  may  be  placed  in  any  one  of  the  three 
stations;  it  matters  not  which  lie  upon  the  right,  or  which 
upon  the  left;  the  essential  point  is  their  equidistance  from 
the  centre. 

282.  The  distribution  into  fours  is  not  confined  to  the  first 
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great  provinces;  every  one  of  these  latter  is  again  divisible 
into  a  principal  and  thi-ee  subordinate,  and  there  is  ample 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same  again  with  every  one  of 
these.  Doubless,  the  further  we  push  in  our  ioquiries, 
the  greater  becomes  the  difficulty  of  determining  these 
normal  centres,  and  what  characters  shall  be  deemed  indica- 
tive of  superior  rank;  but  it  is  certain  that  every  principle 
of  nature  runs  through  the  whole  of  nature, — that  every  type 
and  institution  is  repeated  on  every  platform,  though  we 
may  be  unable  to  make  it  out  upon  the  instant.  Nature 
does  not  disclose  all  her  secrets  at  once;  every  generation  is 
allowed  its  share  of  insight;  an  infinite  amount  is  reserved 
for  those  unborn.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Vertebrata.  The 
highest  of  these  are  the  Mammalia,  or  animals  that  suckle 
their  young;  the  remainder  are  the  three  obvious  and  well- 
known  groups.  Birds,  Fishes,  and  Reptiles,  all  of  which 
stand  equally  near  to  the  Mammalia  in  their  higher  forms, 
while  no  one  of  them  is  absolutely  the  lowest.  We  may 
repeat  here  that  in  the  true  idea  of  the  Form  of  an  object 
is  involved  not  merely  its  structure,  or  that  part  of  its  na- 
ture which  the  anatomist  is  concerned  with ;  it  includes  also 
the  whole  of  the  qualities  and  dispositions  which  pertain  to 
it,  and  which  distinguish  it  socially  from  other  things.  And 
this,  in  fact,  is  its  easenticd  nature,  being  that  which  gives  it 
a  place  and  ftmction  in  the  general  economy  of  creation; 
thus  tlie  object  and  end  for  which  it  was  created.  The  End 
is  always  nobler  than  the  Means,  for  Hie  means  are  only 
processes  whereby  the  end  shall  be  attained.  In  all  our 
groupings  and  classifications,  therefore,  we  should  view  the 
organic  structure  as  intermediate  between  the  Artist  and 
the  End  he  has  in  view.  Put  in  a  diagram,  the  four  classes 
etand  thus: — 
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Birds, 

1 

MAMMALIA. 


Among  plants,  after  the  same  maaiier,  tlie  great,  primary 
province  of  Exogens  resolves  into 

CalyciDoro;. 

I 

THALAMIFLOK^. 


CorolUflot^.     Monoehiamydefe. 

The  reeiprocaJ  relations  are  in  these  minor  classes  precisely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  larger  divisions.  As  Exogens 
answer  to  Vertobrata  in  the  first  analysis,  so,  in  the  second, 
the  Thalamiflorse  answer  to  mammals. 
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283.  In  the  forms,  properties,  analogic,  and  discrete  dla- 
tmctiveness  of  the  thi-ee  great  kingdoms  of  objective  nature 
is  set  forth  the  ivhole  philosophy  of  Life  and  Mind,  Here 
are  represented  and  expounded  the  threefold  expression  of 
the  Divine  life,  the  threefold  composition  of  the  human 
Boul,  and  all  those  other  sublime  trilogies  of  the  universe 
which  declare  Him  who  by  wisdom  framed  the  worlds. 
"When  therefore,  -we  would  study  life,  when  we  would  study 
metaj  1  js  cs,  psychology,  or  any  of  the  profound  and  spa- 
c  01  a  ti  emes  which  deal  with  facts  not  obvious  to  the  senses, 
0  1  best  and  shortest  way  is  to  begin  with  studying  Natural 
H  story  or  the  science  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals, 
their  iorms,  relations,  uses,  and  correspondences.  The  study 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  is  in  effect  the  study  of 
Man,  who,  being  the  image  of  God,  is  the  finite  archetype 
and  summary  of  all  things  the  world  over  again,  at  once  its 
lord  and  its  epitome  The  woild  is  threefold  because  man 
is  threefold.  In  the  conatitution  of  human  nature  is  written 
the  rationale  of  its  entue  scheme  and  order — yea,  of  every- 
thing it  contains.  If  man  weie  not  what  he  is,  and  if  ho 
were  not  the  immednte  ^nd  pergonal  work  of  God,  though 
there  might  he  a  world,  it  would  be  as  different  from  the 
world  which  now  exists,  as  man  himself  would  be  different 
from  what  Almighty  Wisdom  and  Goodness  have  created 
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him.  The  primary,  essential  reason  of  the  world's  being 
what  we  find  it  is,  of  course,  the  Nature  and  the  Will  of 
God.  Every  divinely  originated  object  is  a  result  of  which 
the  Supreme  reason  lies  fer  back  of  man,  far  back  even  of  his 
intelligence  and  imagination.  Still,  it  is  man  that  we  must 
look  fo  as  the  explanation  of  the  world's  existence^/ie  is  the 
proximate  reason,  the  point  at  which  our  inquiries  are  at 
onoe  stayed  and  rewarded.  Why  man  is  the  summary 
anil  proximate  reason  of  the  world,  is  that  he  shall  be  a 
happy  dweller,  in  the  end,  in  the  mansions  of  the  heavenly 
jiresence.  He  cannot  become  this  unless  he  have  an  intelii- 
gence  commensurate  witli  his  glorious  destiny,  and  such  in- 
telligence he  can  only  possess  by  learning  the  nature  and 
will  of  God  as  expressed  in  material,  objective  forms.  In 
other  words,  to  realize  our  sublime  destiny  we  must  first 
learn  to  know  and  love  Him  who  has  provided  it ;  but  this 
we  can  only  do  through  the  medium  of  the  finite  and  mate- 
rial. Only  through  this  medium  is  God  knowable  at  all. 
Without  an  objective  world,  rich  and  gorgeous  as  our  own, 
the  idea  of  God  could  not  be  conceived.  "As  there  are  no 
infinite  media,  no  signs  that  express  the  infinite,  no  minds, 
in  feet,  that  can  apprehend  the  infinite  by  direct  inspection, 
the  One  must  appear  in  the  manifold ;  the  Absolute  in  the 
conditional ;  Spirit  in  form ;  the  Motionless  in  motion ;  the 
Infinite  in  the  finite.  He  must  let  forth  his  nature  in 
sounds,  coloi-s,  foiins,  works,  definite  objects  and  signs."* 
Not  that  because  of  this  distribution  of  the  Divine  nature,, 
we  are  to  think  of  it  as  a  congeries  of  separate  and  sepa- 
rable elements.  No,  It  is  perfect  and  indivisible  Unity, 
variously  exhibiting  itself,  or  in  diverse  aspects  and  mani- 
festations, according  to  the  design  to  be  accomplished,    W« 


"God  in  Christ,"  by  the  Eev.  Horace  Eiisliiieil,  j>.  139. 
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never  see  only  a  part  of  God'a  nature.  He  is  present  in  Iiis 
full  totality,  in  every  leaf  upon  the  tree;  in  every  little  hutr 
terfly  and  shell.  1^ ot  persmially,  but  by  the  communication 
of  his  Life.  Nature  is  not  Gfod,  neither  is  God  nature. 
Nature  is  the  Divine  Art,  expressed  in  material  configura- 
tions and  phenomena ;  God  reigns  apart  from  it,  in  the  hea- 
vens. While  true,  then,  that  but  for  the  Intellect  of  God 
there  could  not  have  been  a  world,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
intellect  of  man  is  contingent  upon  the  world.  In  order 
that  as  intelligent  beings  we  may  appreciate  and  enjoy  our 
eternily-life,  we  must  abide  for  a  given  period  in  the  school 
of  th«  time-life,  or  the  material  world,  using  it,  and  fulfill- 
ing its  duties.  This  we  can  only  do  by  being  in  unity  with 
it.  Things  can  only  use  what  surrounds  them  by  virtue  of 
such  a  relation.  Plants  can  only  assimilate  mineral  matter 
by  virtue  of  their  having  a  mineral  side ;  animals  can  only 
assimilate  vegetable  matter  by  virtue  of  consanguinity  with 
the  v^etable;  man,  were  he  not  both  animal  and  plant,  and 
man  beeidefi,  could  make  no  use  of  either.  He  is  competent 
both  to  apply  the  world  to  his  physical  use,  and  to  love  it, 
and  profit  by  it,  spiritually,  because  he  is  its  entire  nature 
epitomized  and  concentrated.  It  is  because  they  are  want- 
ing in  this  plenitude  of  relation  that  brutes  are  incapable  of 
heaven,  and  make  no  use  of  the  world  except,  as  a  place  for 
eating  and  drinking.  Man  would  be  as  short-lived  as  they 
are,  did  not  the  laws  of  the  world  pre-exist  in  his  own  nature, 
and  but  for  this  also  he  woyld  be  as  blind  and  speechless. 
Language,  narrowly  h>oked  at,  is  in  its  every  word  a  spirit- 
ual echo  and  reflection  of  the  world  outside;  its  every  atom 
primarily  denotes  something  objective,  or  at  least  physical. 
"  It  is  only  as  there  is  a  AoyoT  in  the  outward  world,  an- 
swering to  the  ?.o}-o(:  or  internal  reason  of  the  parties,  that 
men  can  come  into  a  mutual  understanding  in  regard  to 
any  thought  or  sniritual  state  whatever."     Tor  the  same 
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reason,  every  great  poem  that  deals  freely  and  profoundly 
■with  external  nature,  ia  a  "Kosmos"  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  raau.  None  have  bo  largely  helped  forward  the  true  sci- 
ence of  metaphysics  as  the  poets,  who  have  stood  face  to 
face  with  nature,  and  sung  about  her  splendors. 

284.  Such  is  the  idea  of  man  intended  in  his  ancient  name 
of  microcosm,  or  "  little  world," — a  name  approved  by  greatest 
thinkers.  "  Fantastieally  strained,"  as  Lord  Bacon  observes, 
"by  Paracelsus  and  the  alchemists,"  who  made  it  the  ground 
of  their  astrological  speculations,  the  idea  has  to  a  certain 
extent  lost  fevor  in  modem  times.  There  are  not  wanting 
even  despisers  of  it.  "Paracelsus,"  says  the  author  of  the 
History  of  the  Literature  of  Europe,  "seized  hold  of  a  notion 
which  easily  seduces  the  imagination  of  those  who  do  not 
ask  for  rational  proof,  that  there  is  a  constant  analogy  be- 
tween the  macrocosm  of  external  nature,  and  the  microcosm 
of  man."  Misconceived  and  misapplied  as  it  was  by  the 
arch-mystic,  the  doctrine  has  at  no  time  been  in  the  least 
degree  falsified.  Katber  does  it  acquire  new  strength  with 
the  growth  of  science,  aided  often  by  those  who  are  least 
conscious  of  their  services.  Dating  from  the  oldest  philoso- 
phers, it  receives  its  best  illustrations  from  the  newest. 
Every  man  who  seeks  to  obey  the  golden  aphorism,  "Know 
Thyself,"  finds  in  his  own  nature  reiteration  of  the  world  at 
large;  he  finds  it,  both  physiologically,  in  his  body,  and 
spiritually,  in  his  soul.  "  Man's  body,"  in  the  words  of  a 
popular  writer,  "  contains  the  elements  of  all  knowledge." 
Its  chemistry  is  wondei-ful,  and  embraces  all  chemistry ;  its 
geography  is  equally  so  ;  its  seas  and  its  rivers  are  even  more 
wonderful  than  those  of  the  earth  ;  its  temperature  contains 
the  whole  theory  of  combustion.  All  knowledge,  all  taste,  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  is  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of 
the  microcosm,  man.  He  who  knows  man  thoroughly,  is  both 
learned  and  scientific,  and  what  is  better  than  either,  he  is  the 
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truly  wia«  man."  "lu  man,"  we  are  told  by  another,  "  all  the 
powers  and  reahties  of  the  univei-se  are  concentrated,  all  de- 
velopments united,  all  forms  associated.  Man  is  the  bearer 
of  all  the  dignities  of  nature.  There  is  in  nature  do  tone  to 
which  his  being  is  not  the  response,  no  form  of  which  he  ia 
not  the  type.  The  human  organism  is  the  whole  xoafioz, 
with  its  life  infused  into  the  individual.  Man's  organization 
embraces  all ;  he  is  the  world's  self-surveying  eye,  the  world's 
self-hearing  ear,  the  world's  aelf-enouncing  voice.  Hence 
he  ia  termed  by  Goethe  the  plan  of  creation ;  by  Novalis, 
the  systematic  index  to  nature ;  by  Oken,  the  complex  of  all 
organizations, '  '* 

285.  Of  all  subjects  open  to  the  human  mind,  it  follows 
that  the  Unity  of  man  with  nature  is  the  most  lofby  and  in- 
structive. If  true  that  he  is  one  with  it,  then  the  study  of 
man  must  needs  be  the  study  of  all  nature,  and  conversely, 
as  said  at  the  outset,  that  of  nature  must  be  a  microscopic 
view  of  man,  free  access  to  every  side  and  aspect  of  him. 
Ho  subject  defines  so  vast  a  circle.  It  embraces  the  whole 
of  metaphysics,  and  the  whole  of  the  philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage, which  is  equivalent  to  saying  the  entire  range  of  the 
correspondence  of  things  spiritual  with  things  material.  It 
embraces  the  whole  of  zoology,  of  botany,  and  the  sciences 
of  nature  in  general,  making  all  things  fill  with  life,  and 
bringing  all  into  an  unexpected  fellowship.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  seif-knowledge.  "The  man  who  does  not 
find  in  animals  younger  brothers,  and  in  plants  cousins  more 
or  leas  removed,  is  unacquainted  with  his  own  nature," 
How  beautiful  the  analogy  of  man  with  Trees  I  His  physi- 
ology is  pictured  in  them ;  they  have  members,  organs,  and 
tissues;   the  pendent,  flexile  branches  of  many  kinds  are 


*  Stallo,  Philosupliy  of  Nature,  p.  107. 
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traiiscrijits  of  the  locks  and  ringlets  of  the  head,  as  those  of 
the  silver-birch,  called  by  Coleridge  "the  ladyof  the  woods;" 
the  gnarled  and  knotted  oak  reminds  us  of  masculine  stur- 
diness  and  muscles.  The  old  botanist,  Curtius,  has  a  chap- 
ter De  arhorum  membris,  et  iUm-um,  cum  hominis  membria 
emiformitaie^  imitated  by  Laurenberg  in  one  De  Analogia 
planias  ei  Aomnem.f  Poetical  minds  dwell  on  it  enthusias- 
tically, as  Sir  TJvedale  Price,  in  his  book  on  the  Picturesque ; 
"The  luxuriance  of  foliage  answers  to  that  of  hair;  the 
delicate  smoothness  of  bark  to  that  of  skin,  and  the  clear, 
even,  and  tender  color  of  it  to  that  of  tlie  complexion." 
Then  he  shows  us  how  the  youth  of  a  tree  corresponds  with 
the  youth  of  our  own  species,  each  being  made  beautiful  by- 
its  freshness,  which  gives  way,  however,  with  lapse  of  years, 
to  dryness  and  wrinkles.  "  By  such  changes,  that  nice 
symmetry  and  correspondence  of  parts,  so  essential  to  beauty, 
is  in  both  destroyed ;  in  both,  the  hand  of  time  roughens  the 
surface,  and  traces  still  deeper  fiirrows ;  a  few  leaves,  a  few 
hairs,  are  thinly  scattered  on  their  summits ;  the  light,  airy, 
aspiring  look  of  youth  is  gone,  and  both  seem  shrunk  anu 
tottering,  and  ready  to  fall  with  the  next  blast."J  A  pas- 
sf^  in  the  elegant  "  Poetics"  of  Mr.  Dallas,  well  deserves 
appending.  "Almost  every  page,"  he  observes,  "that 
WordswoiiJi  has  written,  bears  token  of  his  belief  that  be- 
tween man  and  the  flowers  of  the  field  there  is  a  close  alli- 
ance,— that  man  is  indeed  a  Tree,  endowed  with  powers  of 
self-knowledge  and  self-movement ; — a  faith  shared  by  many 
besides,  but  entered  into  by  none  more  entirely,  unless  by 
George  Herbert;  a  faith  which  is  nowhere  more  strongly  or 


*  Horioi-um,  Lib.  yii.,  cap.  1—1,5.     15G0. 
t  Apparaim  Plantarum,  cap.  7—12.     1632. 
J  Pp.  9i,  95,  Lauder's  Edit.     1S42, 
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more  frequently  affirmed  than  in  the  assurances  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  which  the  legendary  lore  of  Daphnes  and  Ariek, 
together  with  our  love  for  trees,  and  the  way  in  which  we 
lament  their  downfall  more  than  that  of  anything  else  not 
human,  proves  to  he  deeply  seated  in  every  bosom." 

286.  The  unity  of  man  with  nature  in  respect  of  ita 
three  kingdoms  is  marked,  first,  in  the  structure  of  his  cor- 
poreal frame;  secondly,  in  the  triple  action  of  his  life. 
Begin  with  the  body.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful analogies  in  creation.  The  abdominal  region,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  body  proper,  is  our  mineral  kingdom :  the 
chest,  with  its  leafy  lungs,  and  life-giving  heart,  the  source 
of  aliment  to  every  member,  is  our  vegetable  kingdom;  the 
head,  with  its  beautifully-moving  face,  and  restless  brain, 
supported  by  the  chest,  as  the  chest  by  the  inferior  part,  is 
to  the  remainder  of  our  fabric  what  animals  are  to  vegeta^- 
tion  and  the  soil.  Every  part  is  needful  to  the  well-being 
of  every  other  part.  As  vegetation  eifects  important  and 
salutary  changes  in  the  earth  and  atmosphere;  and  as  ani- 
mals are  at  once  givers  and  recipients,  in  regard  both  to  the 
plant-world  and  to  the  mineral;  so  is  it  with  the  three  king- 
doms of  the  human  body.  The  need  of  plants  to  the  earth 
in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  rain,  and  of  tlie  earth  to  plants 
as  an  anchorage  and  source  of  food,  is  but  a  varied  utterance 
of  the  sympathies  of  our  own  organization.  Man  himself 
is  as  necessary  to  the  earth  as  the  earth  is  necessary  to  Mm; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  corporeal  members  that  represent 
them. 

287.  As  in  external  nature,  by  the  law  of  promotion, 
every  superior  platform  carries  with  it  the  essential  qualities 
and  powers  of  all  that  have  gone  before,  so  is  it  in  nature's 
Epitoma  As  the  plant  has  the  mineral  idea  in  it,  the 
peculiar  glory  of  the  vegetable  being  superadded;  and  as 
the  animal  has  the  vegetable  idea  in  it,  with  again  a  brighter 
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dignity  superinduced,  ivhereby  it  feels,  and  moves,  and  bo- 
comes  capable  of  social  intercourse;  so  into  the  chest,  or 
vegetable  region  of  the  hnman  body,  are  continued  the 
attributes  of  the  earthly  ov  abdominal  region;  and  into  the 
head  or  animal  region,  the  attributes  of  both  the  others. 
There  is  nothing  either  in  the  structure  or  the  functions  of 
any  portion  of  his  body,  but  is  in  the  Head  of  man  recapitu- 
lated and  reiterated,  and  in  every  case  under  a  nobler  and 
purer  guise.  The  limbs  and  their  activities  reappear  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  and  that  lively  play  of  the  features 
which  gives  it  variety  and  expression.  Tlie  digestive  system 
reappears  in  the  month,  wherein  the  whole  process  of  feeding 
is  at  once  begun  and  representatively  completed,  the  jaws 
and  teeth  taking  their  place  as  representatives  of  the  hands, 
— the  prehensile  organs  by  which  the  food  has  in  tbe  first 
instance  been  procured.  The  nose  re-enacta  in  little  the 
duty  of  the  lungs,  and  the  function  of  the  respiratoiy  appa^ 
ratus  in  general.  On  the  lips  are  beautifully  spiritualized 
the  idea  and  circumstances  of  sexual  love.*  The  eyes  in 
their  mighty  grasp  of  total  nature,  a  microscope  one  mo- 
ment, a  telescope  the  next,  renew  and  concentrate  the 
powers  given  by  tbe  sense  of  touch,  and  the  aptitude  for 
locomotion,  bringing  as  it  were,  the  whole  surface  and  whole 
mechanism  of  the  body  to  a  single  point.  Hence  their 
beautifiil  roundness, since  whatever  in  the  universe  exhibits 
a  totality,  is  invariably  a  Sphere.  In  that  wonderful  frame- 
work, the  human  Head,  are  collected  accordingly,  symbols, 
representatives,  and  metaphors  of  every  organ  and  sign  of 
Life.  The  body  is  the  first  and  ruder  synthesis,  the  head 
the  last  and  finest.  Here  all  the  powers  and  elements  of 
nature  converge,    as  all   the  light  and  colors  of  creation 
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meet  in  the  grand  foeua  of  the  Sun.  Most  naturally  is  it, 
then,  that  in  the  face  are  afforded  those  entertaining  disclo- 
sures which  indicate  man's  hold  within  himself  of  the 
organization  and  inmost  nature  of  every  creature  of  zoology. 
When  the  features  of  the  monkey,  the  sheep,  the  bull,  sup- 
plant, as  we  often  see  them,  those  of  the  proper  human 
countenance;  when  the  mildne^  of  the  dove,  the  cunning 
of  the  snake,  the  stupidity  of  the  ass,  paint  themselves  on 
the  physiognomy  of  our  fellows,  it  is  because  in  man  they 
are  all  essentially  contained;  and  though  their  normal  and 
complete  i-ealization  is  outside  of  him,  are  yet  competent  to 
look  forth  from  the  windows. 

288.  With  the  three  great  kingdoms  of  the  bodily  febric 
eorr^pond,  in  turn,  the  three  great  factors  of  our  humanity, 
the  Sensuous  life,  the  Rational,  and  the  Tteli^ous, — forma 
of  activity  which  have  each  of  them  their  distinct  place  and 
special  oiBce  in  the  soul's  economy,  as  minerals,  plants,  and 
animals  have  (/teirs  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  The  sen- 
suous life  is  the  mineral  degree  of  human  nature;  the  rational 
life  is  the  vegetable  degree;  the  religious  life  is  the  animal. 
The  first,  like  the  solid  earth  on  which  we  stand,  sup- 
plies the  other  with  a  footing;  the  rational  life  is  that 
pleasant  green  sward  of  our  existence  to  which  belong  the 
innumerable  little  thoughts  and  emotions  of  daily  life, 
amiable  and  inteUigent,  worthy  and  beautiful,  but  still  only 
secular  and  temporal;  the  life  of  religion  is  that  which, 
lifting  us  into  the  sphere  of  the  heavenly  and  immortal, 
crowns  and  consummates  the  othere,  as  animals  complete  the 
glory  of  God's  creation.  Wanting  either  of  these  thren 
lives,  human  nature  would  be  imperfect,  nor  could  we  exi. 
without  any  one  of  them  for  a  single  instant;  for  though 
man  may  refuse  to  exercise  the  life  of  religion,  the  power  u 
do  so  still  fiows  into  him  from  God,  and  is  an  integral  part 
of  his  vitality  as  a  human  being.     Neglecting  the  privilegis/ 
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of  the  two  higher  lives,  man  degrades  himself  into  t)ie  con- 
dition of  a  mere  globe  of  inanimate  earth  and  water ;  caring 
only  for  the  sensuous  life  and  the  rational,  he  is  a  mere 
world  of  trees  and  plants,  useless  because  there  is  no  animal 
to  feed  upon  them, 

289.  Between  these  three  lives  there  are  discrete  degrees 
as  decided  as, those  of  material  nature.  There  is  no  con- 
tinuity between  them,  any  more  than  between  mineral  and 
plant,  or  between  plant  and  animal;  each  preserves  its  own 
plane  of  beginning  and  of  end.  Hence  the  impossibility  of 
a  man  ever  becoming  rational  who  attends  only  to  the  plea- 
sures of  external  sense;  or  religious  by  the  mere  culture  of 
intelligence  and  morality.  It  is  no  more  possible  than  to 
procure  flowers  by  sowing  crystals,  or  birds  by  planting 
acorns.  But  though  severed  by  discrete  degrees,  the  three 
lives  ai-e  intimately  bound  together,  the  highest  mediately 
(wholden  to  the  lowest.  All,  moreover,  are  good,  and  excel- 
lent in  their  degree,  because  every  one  of  them  has  its  own 
dignifying  duty.  The  reli^ous  life  is  intended  to  minister 
to  our  Maker;  the  rational  to  the  religious;  the  sensuous  to 
the  rational;  each  lower  life  thus,  eventually,  to  ends  of 
piety  and  the  praise  of  God.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  contemn  or  disparage  the  sensuous  life.  Whatever 
is  subservient  to  delight  of  sense,  is  conducive,  while  used 
tanperately,  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  The  perlec- 
tion  of  a  Christian  character  does  not  consist  in  ignoring  and 
despising  the  sensuous,  which  at  no  time  can  it  practically 
dispense  with,  but  in  honoring  all  things  in  their  proper 
places  and  degrees,  rejecting  none,  but  r^enerating  all. 
Educators  have  much  to  learn  in  respect  of  this.  How 
foolish,  for  example,  the  doctrine  which  would  persuade  a 
girl  that  beauty  is  valueless,  and  dress  only  vanity.  It  is 
false  altogether.  Beauty  is  of  vaJue;  so  is  dress,  and  of 
great  value.     The  thing  to  teach  is  their  just  value;  that 
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there  iniiat  be  something  beneath  the  dress,  and  interior  to 
the  beauty,  better  than  the  sill;  and  the  rosy  check,  and 
without  wliich  they  are  truly  no  more  than  rags  and  ugli- 
ness. To  dress  tastefully  and  prettily  ia  ore  of  the  first  and 
finest  of  the  fine  arts;  elegance  of  attire  is  a  part  of  the  very 
method  and  style  of  nature;  clothed  in  our  very  choicest, 
we  are  still  not  to  compare  with  the  IQies  of  the  field.  Using 
the  sensuous  life  aright  is  taking  the  crystal  from  the  quarry, 
and  converting  it  into  a  magnifying  lens.  Unimpaired  in 
itself,  the  investiture  of  it  with  the  new  and  higher  use  en- 
hances the  loftiest  pleasures  of  our  philosophy.  Everything 
in  the  sensuous  life  may  be  made  beautiful  and  poetical  if 
we  will  bring  it  up  into  our  higher  thoughts,  instead  of 
sacrificing  those  higher  thoughts  to  it;  for  the  sensuous  life, 
like  the  world,  does  not  so  much  want  subjugating,  as  right 
using.  Men  say  "nature"  teaches  them  to  do  so  and  so, 
and  excuse  even  licentiousness  on  the  plea  of  following 
nature.  Very  good.  We  can  never  do  better  than  follow 
and  obey  nature.  But  it  must  be  an  enlarged,  not  a  partial 
survey  of  nature  that  we  must  taka  The  partial  study 
makes  it  seem  natural  to  abide  in  the  sensuous;  the  enlai^ed 
study  shows  that  it  is  infinitely  more  natural  to  come  out  of 
the  sensuous,  or  rather,  to  value  it  only  as  the  basis.  No- 
thing is  lost  of  the  enjoyment  of  it,  by  finding  "nature"  as 
much  in  the  rational  and  the  spiritual  life.  While  the 
sensuous  life,  thought  of  for  itself  alone,  too  often  becomes  a 
sensual,  and  thence  a  vicious  life;  and  thence  again,  full  of 
dangers  and  anxieties,  and  usually  ends  Ul,  perhaps  in  rot- 
tenness and  rags,  or  at  least  in  a  peevish  and  despicable 
discontent;  the  property  of  the  spiritual  life,  thought  of  first, 
and  of  the  rational  life,  duly  honored,  is  to  infuse  itself  into 
everything  below,  giving  an  unexpected  zest  to  the  enjoy- 
ment even  of  the  merest  animal  pleasures,  so  that  the  volup- 
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tuary,  who  pities  and  despises  whit  is  ilin^i^  him,  aftfi  ill, 
misses  his  own  aim  and  expectation 

290.  So  with  the  rational  life  It  it  be  foolish  to  despite 
the  sensuous,  a  'thousand  times  more  foolish  is  that  dis- 
esteem  of  the  secular  and  intellectual  which  it  oftpn  thought 
BO  helpful  to  true  piety.  The  Bible  require^  the  abaseniect 
of  nothing  on  the  part  of  man  beyond  his  preposterous  self- 
ishness and  pride.  The  design  of  our  Lord,  in  his  divino 
teachings,  is  to  make  us,  not  religionists,  but  perfect  men. 
This  he  docs  not  propose  to  do  by  the  suppression  of  any 
part  of  our  nature,  but  by  developing  the  whole.  "If  it 
could,  be  proved  that  Christianity  interdicted  the  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  man  in  the  very  slightest  degree,  it 
would  have  as  little  of  the  truthful,  the  heavenly,  and  the 
practical  io  it,  as  if  it  forbade  the  theological  element."  It 
never  can  be  religion  to  contemn  and  disregard  what  "God 
so  loved"  as  to  visit  in  order  that  he  might  redeem  it  To 
forsake  the  world  is  to  miss  its  highest  usefulness.  The 
hermit  may  have  few  vices,  but  he  can  have  no  genuine  and 
lively  virtues,  for  these  are  only  developed  by  social  con- 
gress. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  Art  are  precisely  those  which  approximate  to  the 
representation  of  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  sensuous  beauty 
in  a  single  subject.  The  best  artists  are  those  who  can 
receive  and  apply  this  great  truth,  that  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
Christian  character  is  the  regenerated  triple  natura 
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291.  The  brilliant  instruction  we  derive  from  e 
the  three  great  kingdoms  of  nature  as  a  trilogy  answering 
to  the  threefold  expressions  of  the  Divike  Life,  is  most 
lai^y  realized  when  we  turn  our  minds  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  Instinct  and  Eeason,  a  true  idea  of  which  forces  is 
not  possible  unt      h  n  he  listened  to  and  applied. 

As  there  are  tl  p  ess  of  life,  so  are  there  three 

groat  classes  of  ph  n  m  Tiose  of  the  lowest  degree  of 

\ife,  or  the  life  of  n  an  na  ire,  are  the  domain  of  Che- 
mistry and  Pby  h  he  physiological,  or  inorganic 
expression,  cons  u  h  In  lets;  those  of  the  spiritual 
degree  disclose  Eeason.  The  first  are  identified  with  the 
mineral  world ;  the  second  with  plants  and  animals,  in- 
cluding the  material  body  of  man,  or  his  temporal  and  ter- 
restrial nature ;  the  third  pertain  peculiarly  to  himself,  since 
he  alone  is  eoncevned  with  the  immortal  and  celestial. 
Each  d^ree  of  life  prefigures  the  nest  above ;  chemical 
phenomena  prefigure  instinct ;  and  instinct  beautifully  pre- 
figures reason;  but  like  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  which 
are  their  pictures,  they  are  altogether  and  eternally  distinct, 
because  between  each  there  is  the  barrier  of  a  discrete  de- 
gree. Never,  therefore,  was.  there  a  greater  mistake  than 
that  of  Helvetius,  CondUlac,  Smellie,  and  those  other  au- 
thoi-s  who  contend  that  reason  is  no  more  than  the  n 
d'ivehpment  of  instinct;   in  plain  English,  that  ' 
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means  "more  instinct,"  and  "instinct"  "less  restson."  This 
is  virtually  to  deny  that  there  is  any  difference  between  man 
and  brute,  and  thus  to  pronounce  both  of  them  imperfect. 
The  doctrine  arose,  without  doubt,  from  the  fiilse  notion  of 
a  continuous  chain  of  being. 

292.  Instinct,  accordingly,  in  its  true  idea,  holds  a  much 
larger  signification  than  the  performance  of  certain  ingeni- 
ous works,  cognizable  by  our  senses.  It  does  not  consist 
simply  in  those  actions  and  trains  of  action  which  books  on 
the  subject  of  instinct  ordinarily  confine  themselves  to,  such 
as  the  nest-building  of  birds,  and  the  hunting,  by  the  new- 
born infant,  for  the  mother's  breast.  For  technical  pur- 
poses, it  may  be  usefiil  so  to  restrict  the  term,  but  viewed 
philoaophieally,  instinct  is  co-ordinate  and  co-extensive  with 
life  itself  The  actions  commonly  called  instinctive  are  ex- 
hibitions in  a  wider  form,  of  the  very  same  formative  energy 
which  previously  moulds  the  various  organs  of  the  body, 
and  maintains  them  in  their  functional  activity.  Thia  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  operation  of  the  "  constructive" 
instincts,  such  as  impel  to  the  fabrication  of  coverings, 
clothing,  and  the  various  kinds  of  dwellings,  all  of  which 
are  a  kind  of  nltimated  and  extemahzed  organization. 
God  is  the  organizing  feamer  and  preserver  of  the  world  of 
living  things ;  instinct  is  the  method  by  which  bis  energy 
takes  effect.  It  is  the  general  Acuity  of  the  entire  living 
ftbric  underlying  and  determining  all  activities  which  tran- 
sp  e  the  invisibly  in  the  organs  themselves,  or  as  played 
fo  tl  to  ob  ervation;  thus  bearing  exactly  the  same  relation 
t  tl  e  g  neral  structure  which  the  constructive  chemical 
f  ea  b  ar  to  the  crystal.  Instinct,  in  a  word,  is  the  opera- 
t  n  of  L  FE,  whether  promoting  the  health,  the  preserva- 
t  n  0  th  reproduction  of  an  organized  frame,  or  any  part 
of  su  1  t  me,  and  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  "TTio 
law  of  m  t  net,"  as  Mason  Good  well  puts  it,  "  is  the  law  of 
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(Ae  I'mmg  prineiph;  instinctive  actions  are  tlie  at'tion&  of  tlie 
living  principle,  pervading  and  regulating  organized  matter 
as  gravitation  pervades  and  r^uiates  wnorganized  matter, 
and  uniformly  operating,  by  definite  means,  to  the  general 
welfare  of  tbe  individual  system,  or  its  separate  organs,  ad- 
vancing thero  to  perfection,  preserving  them  in  it,  or  laying 
a  foundation  for  their  leprodurtion,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  require.  It  applies  equally  to  plants  and  to  ani- 
mals, and  to  every  part  of  the  plant  as  well  iis  to  every  part 
of  the  animal,  so  long  as  such  part  continues  alive,"*  Vi- 
rey  uses  similar  terms—"  Internal  impulses  of  life  constitute 
acts  of  instinct  in  plants  the  same  as  in  animals.  ■  .  . 
We  distinguish,  therefore,  two  degrees  of  instinct,  first,  that 
of  the  interior  functions,  or  of  the  mechanism  or  organiza- 
tion ;  secondly,  that  of  the  spontaneous  outward  impulses." 
Carus  also,  ivhen  he  calls  npon  us  to  observe  how  a  plant 
"  through  internal  insthid,  and  under  external  relations,  Un- 
folds itself  from  an  obscure  and  insignificant  seed."  To  the 
same  elfect  writes  the  eminent  physiolo^st,  Dr,  Ivaycock. 
"  Inherent,"  says  he,  "  in  the  primordial  cell  of  every  oi^n- 
ism,  whether  it  be  animal  or  vegetable,  and  in  all  the  tissues 
which  are  developed  out  of  it,  there  is  an  intelligent  power 
or  agent,  which  acting  in  all  cases  independently  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  organism,  and  whether  the  latter  he  en- 
dowed with  consciousness  or  not,  forms  matter  into  machines 
and  machinery  of  the  most  singular  complexity,  with  the 
most  exquisite  shill,  and  of  wondrous  beauty,  for  a  fixed, 
manifest,  and  prerletermined  object — namely,  the  preserva- 
tion aiid  welfare  of  the  individual,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  species.  This  gwiMi-intelligent  agent  works  with  an  ap- 
parently perfect  knowledge  of  number,  geometry,  mathems;- 
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tics,  and  of  the  properties  of  matter  as  known  to  the  human 
intellect  under  the  term  '  natural  philosophy'  or  physics — 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  optics,  acoustics — 
but  as  tar  transcending  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  as  the  structure  and  adaptations  of  living  or- 
ganisms exceed  in  beauty  and  fitne^  the  moat  finished 
works  of  man I  take  it  as  an  established  prin- 
ciple that  the  gwasi-intelligent  agent  which  operates  in  the 
construction  of  organisms,  directs  the  use  of  the  organs  con- 
structed."* Between  the  work  of  simple  "vitality"  or  "vi- 
tal power,"  as  it  is  customary  to  call  it,  and  the  externalized 
operations  popularly  understood  by  the  terra  Instinctive, 
there  is  thus  no  real  difierence  but  that  of  method  and  prox- 
imate object.  It  is  the  same  force  which  first  clothes  the 
bird  with  plumage,  and  then  impels  it  to  build  its  beautiful 
little  nest,  and  line  it  with  soft  feathers.  The  essential  unity 
of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  may  readily  be  apprehended 
by  comparing  their  final  purposes,  which  are  in  every  point 
alike.  Whether  we  take  the  operations  of  simple  "vitality," 
so  called,  or  those  of  palpable,  externalized  "instinct,"  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word — all  have  reference  either  to  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  individual,  or  to  the  continuance  of 
the  species.  Self-maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  kind, 
are  the  two  grand  purposes  for  which  the  mediate  or  physi- 
ological expresiiion  of  life  is  communicated  by  the  Almighty 
to  his  creatui-^.  From  the  firat  moment  of  their  existence, 
plant  and  animal  alike  are  actively  employed  in  budding 
up  organs,  repairing  waste,  and  keeping  the  whole  system  in 


*  S(Jt  for  a  full  and  £idmirable  exposition  of  the  views  enunciated 
ir.  tilt;  ivbove  estraet,  the  article  on  the  Brain  in  the  British  !iail 
Fi.teign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  July,  1855. 
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lusty  health,  unless  hindered  by  extraneous  obstaclea.  A 
portion  of  their  vital  energy  is  simultaneously  directed  to 
such  activities  with  r^ard  to  surrounding  objects,  as  shall 
complement  those  transpiring  within  the  fabric.  No  new 
principle  is  employed  in  the  cifectuation  of  those  activities ; 
they  are  the  application  of  the  one  common  law  and  method 
of  life  to  the  furtherance  of  the  same  common  designs,  only 
on.  a  grander  scale,  and  hence  with  organs  often  specially 
provided.  The  two  kinds  of  phenomena  taken  together, 
form  the  system  of  vital  economy  by  which  the  organism 
and  the  species  alike  endure.  Doubtless,  man  may  tr^n 
and  turn  the  usages  of  instinct  to  a  different  purpose,  but 
wherever  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  influence  of  human  rea- 
son, the  predetermination  is  esscntiaUy  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  offices  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  fore  ^11  d  by 
its  right  name,  is  the  life  of  the  "  Divinity  that  et  ntl  n 
us,"  but  for  whose  continued  influx  into  every  an  and 
eell  of  plant  and  animal,  they  would  instantly  d  sol 
Truly  was  it  said  by  the  philosophers  of  old,  Deu  st  an  a 
hrutorum,.     God  ia  the  life  of  the  brutes,  and  no  1  of 

the  lilies  of  the  field.  Vii^il  is  not  so  wide  of  the  truth  as 
some  have  fancied,  when  he  says  that  the  bees  have  in  them 
a  portion  of  the  Divine  mind.  If  "  in  Him  we  live  and 
move  anl  ha^e  oui  bemg  how  much  more  the  helpless 
oieatures  of  the  pHm  who  e  dependence  we  should  do  well 
to  note  18  an  infinitely  gieatei  truth  thin  their  indepen- 
deuce  Not  that  the  cieat  ire  is  a  mere  cup  into  which  life 
IS  poured  deB[rticaIIy  the  ugh  benevolently  Though  all 
cicatuies  depend  on  God  thev  ue  stjl!  reqiired  to  eo- 
operofe  with  him  God  dre^  one  jart — He  does  everything 
in  reality  but  one  part  moio  pecuharlj — tlie  other  is  ap- 
painted  to  the  cieatuie  ti  efiect  aa  of  itself  To  this  end 
aie  instituted  >shat  men  call  the  laws  of  nature."  Every 
hving  thmg  is  put  in  a  certain  lelation  with  the  externa) 
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world,  and  the  whole  of  the  external  world  has  an  expiess 
relation  with  every  living  creature ;  the  economy  and  the 
very  existence,  both  of  the  total  and  every  atom,  being 
made  to  depend  on  the  mutual  adaptation,  and  on  the  pei- 
soiial  activity  of  every  part.  The  instincts  are  not  played 
forth  purely  by  the  Divine  life,  arbitrarily  swaying  and 
ruling  the  creature.  They  are  always  in  response  to  certain 
stimuli  from  without.*  "We  experience  every  day  that  im- 
pressions made  on  the  organs  of  sense,  or  on  peculiarly  sen- 
sitive parts  of  the  body,  induce  muscular  acts,  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly complex,  and  absolutely  independent  of  the  will. 
Often  it  happens  that  such  impressions  give  rise  to  actions 
which  are  not  only  involuntary,  but  are  performed  uncim- 
sciougly.  The  vital  activities  which  constitute  Instinct, 
whether  interior  or  externalized,  are  referable  to  identically 
the  same  origin;  they  are  grounded,  that  is  to.  say,  in  the 
process  designated  by  the  physiologists,  "remote  sympathy," 
The  extremities  of  the  nervous  filaments,  which  terminate 
chiefly  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  receive  impressions  cal- 
culated to  excite  them;  thence  those  impression  are  commu- 
nicated, by  a  succession  of  nervous  influences,  to  the  muscu- 
lar organs,  which  acknowledge  them,  and  reply  by  perform- 
ing certain  movements  on  a  definite  plan.  The  spider 
weaves  its  web,  and  the  bee  constructs  its  honeycomb. 
Briefly,  particular  impressions,  conveyed  by  nerves  to  the 
nervous  centre  they  have  peculiar  reference  to,  call  forth 
particular  acts,  seemingly  deliberate,  but  in  reality  uncon- 
scious.    What  these  acts  shall  be,  and  what  purpose  they 


*  The  well-fenown  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  the  actiona 
of  brutes  are  under  (he  constant,  direot,  and  immedi/tle  direction  of 
the  Deity,  is  answered  with  all  the  care  and  respect  which  it  de- 
BBrves,  though  with  a  leaning  in  its  JavSr,  in  the  Dialogues  on 
Instinct  of  Lord  Brougham. 
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shall  subserve,  is  no  longer  a  physiological  question;  they 
belong  to  the  inmost  life  of  the  creature,  the  seat  of  the 
reLeption  of  the  Di\  ine  love  That  the  proximate  source 
of  at  least  the  extern vlized  acts  ot  m  tinct,  is  the  "remote 
ejmpatby  alK\e  &joken  of  is  illu&tiited  by  the  errors 
which  instinct  •jjmptime?  commit=!  The  moth  bums  its 
\ung,s  in  theflime  ot  the  candle  Blumenl  ^ch's  ape  pinched 
lut  the  painted  drawings  ol  beetle^  from  a  book  on  Ento- 
m.oI  gy  and  ate  them  b  ich  i  ts  cannot  be  referred  to  tbe 
Deity  they  belong  ]  uiely  to  the  weakness  of  the  finite, 
ile  "pusational  stimuli  of  the  instincts  both  in  brutes  and 
mankind,  may  be  seen  fully  described  in  that  masterly  per- 
formance, the  Principles  of  Physiology  of  John  Augustus 
Unaer.     (Sydenham  Society's  Vol.,  1851.) 

293.  The  particular  phenomena  of  Instinct  are  referable 
to  four  great  classes;  namely,  the  instinct  of  Self-Preserva- 
tion,  the  instinct  of  Self-defense,  the  instinct  of  Propagation, 
and  the  instinct  of  Love  to  offspring.  It  would  be  easy  to 
show  how  these  operate  in  the  very  inmost  economy  of  or- 
ganic life,  but  it  will  suiBce  here  to  speak  of  them  aa  ulti- 
mated  into  '■  instinct,"  popularly  so  termed.  The  first  is  tliat 
which  leads  every  living  creature  to  seek  and  consume  food, 
to  sleep  and  otherwise  cherish  itself,  also,  in  many  cases,  to 
construct  dwellings  and  traps  for  the  capture  of  prey,  and 
to  migrate  to  milder  latitudes  during  the  winter.  The  skil- 
ftil  artisanship  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  Insect  world, 
as  the  bee,  the  ant,  and  the  wasp,  niuetrates  this  instinct  in 
its  maximum;  the  minimum  pertains  perhaps  to  the  serpent 
tribe,  in  which  few  examples  of  ingenuity  have  been  noticed. 
To  this  instinct,  it  may  be  added,  belong  the  greater  part  of 
those  wonderful  and  entertaining  anecdotes  which  form  the 
bulk  of  most  treatises  on  the  theme  before  us.  The  second 
instinct,  that  of  Self-defense,  is  illustrated  in  the  use  by 
various  creatures,  of  those  natural  weapons  with  wliieh  they 
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are  armed  in  case  of  assault,  as  the  stiug,  the  talon,  and  the 
teeth.  The  ejection  of  poison  belongs  to  the  same  series, 
along  with  the  paralyzing  shock  of  the  electric  eel,  and  the 
shrouding  ink  of  the  cuttle-fish.  Here  also  are  to  be  referred 
the  anecdotes  of  pretended  death  by  many  of  the  lower 
animals  when  closely  pursued,  especially  insects;  and  of  tbe 
hiding  of  others  in  retreats  of  the  same  color  as  themselves. 
Birds,  for  example,  often  protect  themselves  .by  keeping 
close  to  the  ground,  the  color  of  their  plumage  rendering  it 
difficult  to  perceive  them  till  they  risa  In  the  instinct  of 
Self-defense  are  likewise  comprehended  all  those  interior 
operations  of  "vitality"  which  provide  the  different  species 
of  living  things  with  a  panoply  of  protecting  skin.  The 
maximum  operation  of  this  appears  in  the  scales  of  fishes, 
in  the  armor  of  the  rhinoceros,  in  the  carapace  of  the  turtle 
and  the  tortoise,  and  in  the  shells  of  the  mollusca.  Hair, 
fur,  wool,  feathers,  &c.,  are  so  many  varied  mod^  of  effec- 
tuating the  same  principle.  The  instinct  of  self-defense  is 
rauch  more  lively  in  brutes  than  it  is  in  man.  So  serious 
%re  their  exposures  to  danger,  and  so  limited  their  powers  of 
perceiving  it,  that  it  is  made  to  operate  in  them  with  a  force 
only  equaled  by  its  instantaneonsnesa.  The  most  interesting 
example  is  presented  perhaps  in  the  well-known  timid  cau- 
tion of  the  elephant,  which  will  never  cross  a  bridge  without 
first  trying  its  strength  with  one  foot.  The  third  of  the 
leading  forms  of  instinct,  the  instinct  of  Propagation,  com- 
prises that  long,  beautiful,  and  most  interesting  episode  in 
the  history  of  life  which,  beginning  with  the  selection  of  a 
mate  of  complementary  sex,  underlies  all  the  delights  and 
energies  of  existence,  and  is  the  means,  under  Providence, 
whereby  "the  iace  of  the  earth"  is  "renewed."  In  connec- 
tion with  this  instinct  is  best  illustrated  the  law  of  special 
instinefs,  i.  e.,  the  particular  modifications  of  the  general  or 
fundamental  one  whereby  the  whole  of  its  intent  becomes 
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gradually  and  surely  effectuated.  Such  an  instinct  is  that 
of  pairing,  one  of  the  most  admirable  in  nature.  Every 
species  of  animal,  where  the  rearing  of  the  young  requires 
the  attention  of  both  parents,  is  subject  to  it;  all  such  birds, 
for  example,  as  build  their  nests  in  trees.  The. young  of 
these  birds  are  hatched  blind,  and  bare  of  feathers,  so  that 
they  require  the  nursing  care  of  both  parents  till  their  eyes 
are  opened  and  they  are  able  to  fly ;  to  this  end  the  male 
feeds  his  mate  as  she  sits  brooding  on  her  eggs,  and  cheers 
her  with  a  song.  Another  of  the  special  instincts  belonging 
to  the  general  one  of  Prop^;ation,  specially  deserving  notice, 
is  that  by  which  the  sexes  draw  near  at  such  periods  of  the 
year  as  will  cause  their  young  to  be  ushered  into  the  world 
precisely  ■when  their  food  is  most  abundant.  Though  the 
time  of  gestation  varies  so  widely  in  the  different  species  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  previous  things  are  so  ordained  that 
the  young  appear  early  in  summer,  when  grass  is  plentifiil; 
the  lambs  and  the  young  goats,  which  are  bora  after  a  five 
months'  gestation,  come  with  the  first  steps  of  spring,  be- 
cause they  love  short  grass,  such  as  a  foal  or  a  young  cow 
could  scarcely  live  upon.  The  young  of  pairing  birds  are 
similarly  produced  in  early  summer,  when  the  weather  is 
warm  and  genial,  and  they  have  a  long  season  before  them 
wherein  to  grow  and  become  vigorous,  and  able  to  resist  the 
cold  of  winter.  With  the  exception  of  Henry  Home  of 
Kames,  who  gives  a  chapter  to  it  in  the  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Man,  (Book  1,  Sect,  vi.,  Appendix,)  authors  have 
treated  this  wonderful  instinct  with  a  neglect  quite  unac- 
countable. Other  special  instincts  belonging  to  this  class, 
eminently  interesting  to  contemplate,  though  like  the  last- 
mentioned,  commonly  overlooked  as  regards  brutes,  are 
those  of  modesty,  chastity,  and  conjugal  fidelity.  The  last 
gives  efficiency  to  the  instinct  for  pairing,  and  is  indispensa^ 
ble  to  the  nurture  of  the   young,  wherever  this    devolves 
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upon  liotli  parents;  modesty  animates  the  same  instinct  in 
its  beginnings,  and  gives  it  delicacy  and  bloom.  Tlie  most 
faithful  of  the  animals  below  man  are  the  pairing  birds;  the 
most  modest  is  the  elephaot.  The  last  of  the  four  geat 
Instincts,  Love  to  offspring,  is  like  Self-preservation,  one  of 
the  principal  centres  of  anecdote.  The  animsil  world  over- 
flows with  that  beautiful  impulse  to  which  we  every  one  of 
us  owe  our  being, — that  sweet,  unworded  passion,  only  in  a 
wealisr  form,  which  induces  the  mother  to  hold  her  oifepring 
whole  nights  and  days  in  her  fond  arms,  and  press  it  to  her 
bosom  with  silent  gladness.  If  there  be  one  thought  more 
touching  than  another,  when  the  roll  of  half  a  life-time  has 
either  given  or  denied  us  a  pretty  little  one  of  our  own,  it  is 
that  of  the  patient,  yearning,  unreckoned  hours  when  we 
lay  unconscious  on  our  mother's  knees.  Poor,  tedious,  wail- 
ing, unthankftil  little  animals,  she  at  least  eared  for  us  and 
prized  us,  and  though  unsightly  and  unintereating  to  all 
the  world  beside,  eaw  io  all  our  little  face  al!  the  beauty  of 
the  angels. 

Our  first  and  sweetest  nuMare,  whea  the  wife 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  nor  smaU  suspense,  a  joy  perceives., 
Man  kno^vB  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves. 

294.  The  instinct  of  Plants  is  similarly  played  forth  in 
maintenance  of  the  individual,  and  propagation  of  the  spe- 
cies. To  these  ends  they  are  endowed  with  a  variety  and 
an  elaborateness  of  curious  impulse  quite  as  high,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  sphere  of  being,  as  that  which  is  ol«ervable  in 
the  Animal  Kingdom.  Except  as  objects  of  nomenclature 
and  classification,  plants,  ordinarily,  are  little  cared  for; 
they  are  passed  by  as  destitute  of  all  that  makes  animals  so 
;  feeling,  consciousness,  volition,  undoubtedly  they 
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are  short  of;  their  economy  is  nevertheless  so  stmngely  like 
our  own,  that;  it  is  no  wonder  a  few  enthusiasts  in  every  age, 
as  Empedoeles  among  the  ancients,  and  Darwin  and  Dr. 
Percival*  among  the  modems,  have  fancied  them  suscep- 
tible of  pleasures  and  pains,  emotions  and  ideas.  As  with 
animals,  there  is  in  plants  both  an  inward  vitality  and  a 
series  of  externalized  actions,  complementing  the  interior 
ones,  the  two  together  making  up  the  sum  of  the  vegetable 
economy.  Wherever  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  efficient  play  of  the  reproductive  forces,  may 
be  involved,  we  find  the  one  grand  general  principle  of 
Instinct  in  operation.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  particular 
part  of  the  plant;  it  pertains  to  the  whole,  and  resides  in  the 
whole,  operating  at  every  point,  according  to  the  exigency 
As  examples  of  the  externalized  instincts  of  plants,  may  be 
cited  the  ingenious  methods  whereby  such  as  possess  stems 
too  weak  to  stand  upright  without  assistance,  manage,  never- 
theless, to  lift  themselves  into  the  air.  The  sweet-pea  and 
ite  congeners,  the  passion-flower,  the  bryony,  the  vine,  and 
many  others,  effect  this  by  converting  the  extremities  of 
their  leaves,  or  a  portion  of  their  flower-stalks,  into  tendrils, 
with  which  they  clasp  their  stouter  neighbors,  often  stretch- 
ing a  long  way  in  order  to  reach  them ;  the  Virginian- 
creeper  puts  out  curious  little  organs  like  hands,  having  a 
sucker  at  the  end  of  every  finger,  by  means  of  which  it 
attaches  itself  to  its  prop;  other  slender  plants  are  fi>nnd 
twining  spirally,  as  the  hop,  the  convolvulus,  and  the  wood- 
bine, each  kind  adopting  the  particular  method  of  clunbing 
for  which  its  organization  more  especially  adapts  it  The 
tendi-illecl  plants  arc  destitute  of  these  organs  while  young, 


*  Memoirs  of  tlie  Literary  an  J  Philosophical  Society  of  Manches- 
ter, Series  I.  Vol.  2. 
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and  at  first  the  twining  plants  grow  vertically;  the  instinct 
only  conies  into  operation  when  the  occasion  for  it  arises. 
Tlie  wonderful  instincts  of  certain  aquatic  plants,  as  the 
Buppia  maritima,  and  the  VaUrnieria,  ore  well  known  to 
every  botanist.  The  first-named  curia  its  flower-stalks  spi- 
rally, SO  as  by  coiling  and  uncoiling,  according  to  the  chang- 
ing depth  of  water,  to  keep  its  blossoms  on  a  level  with  the 
surface.  The  other,  the  Vallisncria,  produces  its  male  and 
female  flowers  on  difierent  plants;  at  the  nuptial  season,  the 
former  detach  themselves,  and  floating  about  upon  the 
stream,  join  company  with  the  females.  The  innumerable 
curious  facts  fiimiliar  to  the  phytologist  in  regard  to  the 
germination  of  seeds,  the  sleepof  plants,  the  power  of  accom- 
modation to  adverse  circumstances,  and  other  such  points  in 
vegetable  history  are,  properly,  illustrations  of  Instinct,  and 
should  be  treated  of  in  die  same  way  as  the  gwisi-reasonina 
acts  of  brutes. 
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4.IfD  EEASOm  COlfTIlfTrED. 

295.  Instixot,  belon^g  to  tho  physiological  expression 
of  life,  or  that  which  animates  organized  material  forms, 
has  no  other  end  or  function  than  the  maintenance  of  those 
forms;  whence,  moreover,  it  never  operates  without  mani- 
festing effects  in  the  organic  mechanism:  Reason,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  relation  to  the  body,  except  as  the  soul's 
lodging  and  instrument;  it  belongs  to  the  soul,  purely  and 
abidingly,  and  may  be  exercised  without  giving  the  slightest 
external  token.  Instead  of  framing  bodily  organs,  and  ori- 
ginating physical  oflspring,  and  inducing  the  various  phy- 
sical acta  on  which  these  two  great  aims  depend  for  their 
eiTectuation,  it  spans  the  sciences,  sails  deliciously  through 
the  heavenly  realms  of  poetic  analogy,  penetrates  the  signi- 
ficance of  tilings,  and  looks  into  the  very  mind  of  God  him- 
self. The  life  whose  phenomena  are  the  instincts,  impels  ua 
only  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  propagate,  to  preserve  our  febrie 
safe  and  sound;  the  spiritual  life,  the  phenomena  of  which 
are  forms  of  reason,  gives  power,  not  to  do  corporeal  things, 
but  to  think,  and  to  rise  emotionally  towards  the  source  of 
life.  It  is  by  reason  of  this  supra-instinctive  life  that  man 
stands  as  the  universal  master.  God,  in  creating  a  being 
who  can  be  at  once  cognizant  of  his  Creator  and  of  himself, 
appoints  him  vicegerent  ovei-  all.  "Man  thinks,"  says 
Buffon,  "hence  he  is  master  over  creatures  which  do  not 
think."     "With    adaptitude   for  thinking  comes   power  of 
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spiritual  desire.  In  brutes  (that  is  to  say,  where  the  in- 
stinctive expression  of  life  is  all)  tliere  is  nothing  which 
reaches  further  than  temporal,  terrestrial,  purely  physical 
wants;  man  aspires  to  spiritual  and  invisible  tilings;  he 
desires  the  delights  of  intelligence,  emotion,  and  imagina- 
tion; the  source  and  centre  of  all  his  desires,  however 
unconsciously  it  may  be  to  himself,  being  heavenly  and 
divine.  They  come  of  the  soul's  insatiable  and  inalienable 
need  of  God,  "This  sentiment,"  as  finely  said  by  Victor 
Cousin,  "the  need  of  the  Infinite,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
greatest  passions  and  the  most  trifling  desires.  It  is  the 
infinite  that  we  love,  while  we  believe  that  we  are  loving 
finite  things,  even  while  we  are  loving  truth,  beauty,  virtue. 
And  so  surely  is  it  the  infinite  itself  that  attracts  and  charms 
us,  that  its  higher  manifestations  do  not  satisfy  us  till  we 
have  referred  them  to  their  immortal  origin.  A  sigh  of  the 
soul  in  the  presence  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  passione  of 
glory  and  ambition  express  it  better  without  doubt,  but  they 
do  not  express  it  more  than  those  vulgar  loves  which  wan- 
der from  object  to  object  in  a  perpetual  circle  of  anxious 
desires,  poignant  disquietudes,  and  mournful  disenchant- 
menls."  If  brutes  in  any  case  had  spiritual  desires  (which 
is  tantamount  to  the  possession  of  reason,  seeing  that  these 
two  faculties  are  complementary  to  one  another)  they  would 
worship.  The  feeblest  glimmering  of  reason  among  the  most 
ignorant  and  savage  of  our  race,  is  expressed,  without  ex- 
ception, in  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  an  unseen 
power,  some  "Great  Spirit,"  before  whom  they  bow  them- 
selves, whose  fevor  they  seek,  and  whose  frowns  they  fear 
and  deprecate.  No  brute  thus  approaches  its  Maker,  nor  is* 
it  able.  The  ox,  in  its  rich  pasture,  never  raises  its  eyes  in 
gratitude  towards  heaven;  it  spends  its  whole  existence  in 
purely  material  satisfactions,  and  desires  nothing  beyond 
herbage  and  drink.     It  is  from  the  same  aptitude  to  thmk 
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of  and  to  love  God  that  mail  alone  is  able  to  appreciate  hia 
transcript  in  the  splendor  and  sweet  beauty  of  outward 
nature.  However  exquisite  the  organs  of  sense  may  be  in 
brutes,  "eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not;  ears  have  they, 
but  they  hear  not."     As  tersely  expressed  by  tlie  old  poet, 

:side3  are  deaf  and 
EpioHiAEMira. 

296.  This,  it  is,  accordingly,  the  spiritual  degree  of  life, 
peculiarly  characterized  by  capacity  for  rising  to  its  source, 
which  distinguishes  between  man  and  the  brute.  Man  has 
the  instinctive  life,  the  same  as  the  brute;  but  he  has  the 
spiritual  life  in  addition.  He  has  it  by  virtue  of  hia  possess- 
ing a  "spiritual  body,"  so  organized  as  to  receive  e&iv- 
eeiomly  the  divine  love  and  wisdom,  and  to  be  able  to  reflect 
them  back  upon  their  Almighty  giver  in  the  shape  of  admi- 
ration of  Im  worlis,  and  worship  of  him  as  Father  and 
Saviour.  This  it  is  which,  establishing  a  distinction  be- 
tween human  nature  and  the  very  noblest  of  brute  natures, 
such  as  no  esquisiteneas  or  complexity  of  mere  physical  or- 
ganization can  be  compared  with  for  a  moment,  keeps  them 
infinitely  more  distinct  than  animal  and  plant,  or  even  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  substance.  Though  thei-e  is  one  life, — 
the  instinctive,  common  to  all  organic  things ;  here  is 
another,  the  spiritual,  peculiarly  and  unapproacliably 
human,  so  that  though  plants  may  be  charming,  and  ani- 
mals beautiful,  man  alone  can  be  sublime.  What  glorious 
privileges  attend  this  life !  We  do  not  think  of  it,  but 
everything  superior  to  the  mere  gratification  of  bodily  ap- 
petite and  provision  for  physical  wants,  comes  of  our  being 
gifted  with  a  spiritual  organism,  receptive  of  spiritual  life ; 
in  &ct,  it  is  this  very  same  divine  gift  which  separates  man. 
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even  as  to  his  animal  form  and  nature,  from  the  brutes. 
How  varied  and  beautifiil  are  the  attihtdes  he  can  assume! 
No  animal  can  deport  itself  as  man  does,  nor  can  any  ani- 
mal but  man  move  in  the  graceful  undulations  of  the  dance. 
Embodiments,  each  one  of  them,  of  a  single  and  separate 
principle,  brutes  can  do  just  one  thing,  concordant  with 
their  simplicity ;  man,  as  the  compend  of  the  world,  can  do 
all  things.  Another  striking  fact  of  the  same  nature  is,  that 
while  the  eyes  of  animals  are  always  of  the  same  color  in  tlie 
same  species,  the  human  eye,  the  symbol  of  human  intellect, 
is  of  the  most  beautiful  diversity.  The  only  brute  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  variety  in  this  particular,  is  the  horse, 
which  animal,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  in  the  Word  of 
Grod,  and  therefore  in  nature,  the  representative  of  intelli- 
gence.* Man,  for  the  same  reason,  is  the  upright  animal. 
While  other  creatures  have  their  feces  turned  earthwise,  he  is 
dudpeii:zo^f     "  tlie  looker  upwards." 

Pronaqiie  cum  spectent  animalia  wetera  terram, 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  ccBlumque  tueri 

JuBsit,  et  erectos  ad  eidera  toUere  yultus. 
(While  other  animals  bend  their  looks  downwM-da  to  earth.  He 
gave  Co  man  a  lofty  countenance,  commanded  him  to  lift  Ilia  face  to 
heaven,  and  behold  with  nptHraed  eyes  the  staia. — (Md,  Met.  i. 
84—86.) 

Lactantius,  in  reference  to  these  celebrated  lines,  contends 


*  That  the  curious  white-haired  varieties  of  many  animals,  called 
Albinos  or  Leuctefhiops,  havepinA  eyes,  the  white  rabbit  for  example, 
argues  nothing  to  the  contrary,  because  the  Albino  condiljon  is  ab- 
normal. See  the  artiele  "Albino"  in  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia,  or  the 
article  "Eye"  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phyaiolog^i 
p.  16]. 


I  Topu  r6  r,va  a.llfcxv,  according  tO  PlafO- 
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that  the  erect  form  of  man  is  palpably  a  proof  of  his  being 
designed  to  look  upwards  alone,  that  whatever  tends  to  at- 
tract his  attention  tfl  merely  terrestrial  objects,  is  contrary 
to  his  nature.*  To  the  spiritual  body  of  man  is  likewise  to 
be  referred  his  possession  of  a  /twe.  Other  animals,  as  Pliny 
observes,  have  only  some  kind  of  muzzle  or  beak.  Hence, 
too,  that  other  eminent  characteristic  of  man,  the  vidbility 
ojlhemovih.  "With  wild  beasts  and  cattle,"  says  Apuleius, 
in  his  Discourse  on  Magic,  "  the  mouth  is  low-aeated,  and 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  the  legs ;  it  lies  close  to  the 
grass  on  which  they  feed,  and  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  ex- 
cept when  they  are  dead,  or  in  a  state  of  exasperation,  and 
ready  to  bite ;  whereas  in  man  you  look  upon  no  feature  be- 
fore this,  when  he  ia  silent ;  and  on  none  more  frequently 
while  he  is  in  the  act  of  speaking,"  The  same  is  the  origin  of 
the  variety  of  the  human  voice,  so  different  from  the  mono- 
tony of  that  of  brutes,  and  even  from  the  most  perfect  sing- 
ing of  a  bird.  The  cries  and  notes  of  the  inferior  animals, 
serve  on  this  account,  as  the  weil-known  bases  of  their  names, 
in  cveiy  language,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  cuckoo,  peewit, 
/Souc,  jio/ij^oi;,  &c.  The  great  distinction  between  the  human 
voice  and  the  brute  is  that  the  former  is  adapted  to  arUcvr 
lotion.  No  brute  can  divide  its  voice  as  man  does,  whence 
the  ancient  Homeric  epithet  of  "  voice-dividing  man."  All 
these  things  are  illustrations  of  Discrete  degrees.  Whether 
we  take  attitude,  countenance,  or  voice,  the  ending  of  the 
brute  idea  is  absolute,  the  beginning  of  the  human  entirely 

297.  Man,  it  was  said  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  has 
the  instinctive  life,  the  same  as  the  brute ;  he  has  it,  how- 
ever, as  much  more  amply  as  in  organization  he  is  superior. 


*  Divinaium  Inatituiionum,  Lib.  2,  cap.  1. 
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Flowing,  as  it  doEs,  iuto  a  frame  so  muoh  nobler  than  that 
of  the  brutes,  it  assumes,  in  its  new  recipient,  a  proportion- 
ately nobler  nature.  The  law  of  promotion,  above  described, 
whereby  principles  and  faculties  lifted  from  a  lower  platform 
to  a  higher,  are  there  applied  to  new  and  greater  purposes, 
here  finds  not  only  confirmation,  but  its  most  conspicuous 
eximple  the  very  instinct  which  carries  brutes  only  to 
physical  ends,  in  man  leads  to  moral  ones  besides.  Hunger, 
for  example,  which  in  brutes  impels  simply  to  eat,  invites 
man  to  social  gatherings  whose  object,  at  least  collaterally, 
IS  the  fe^t  of  reason."  The  brutes  feeding  together  on  the 
grass,  do  no  more  than  feed  ;  to  men  the,  highest  delight  of 
meal-time  is  their  cheerful  and  salubrious  company  and 
conversation.  Eating,  as  such,  is  at  the  best,  a  finite  plea- 
sure; it  has  none  of  that  savor  of  the  infinite  which  all  true 
and  great  pleasures  must  needs  possess ;  but  it  gives  occa- 
sion for  such  pleasures  to  be  developed,  and  hence  becomes 
in  man,  a  noble  function.  "  I  did  not  calculate  the  gratifi- 
cation of  those  banquets,"  says  CHcero,  "  by  the  pleasures  of 
the  body,  so  much  as  by  the  meetings  of  friends  and  con- 
versations. Well  did  our  ancestors  style  the  reclining  of 
friends  at  an  entertainment  eonvivium,  since  it  carries  with 
it  a  union  of  life."*  How  marked,  again,  in  r^pect  of  the 
instinct  of  propagation !  The  brute  fulfills  the  physical  end, 
and  ceases  there ;  man  goes  further, — be  loves,  and  becomes 
human  in  proportion  as  he  loves  honorably  and  faithfully. 
Mere  animal  love  is  a  very  low  pleasure ;  were  he  incapable 
of  any  higher,  man  would  never  have  become  even  civilised. 
"Happily  directed  and  controlled,"  says  Feuchsterlelien, 
"  love  is  the  artist  of  the  most  exquisite  spiritual  devel  jp- 
ments  that  human  nature  is  susceptible  of;  whei-eas  he  who 
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never  loves,  becomes  egotistical,  mean,  i]arro\v -minded, 
covetous,  and  but  too  often,  an  uniiatiwal  sensualist/'  So 
with  the  instincts  of  conjugal  fidelity,  love  to  ofisprmg,  and 
that  exalted  and  beautiful  one,  the  love  of  Home.  They 
lead  brate  and  man  alike  into  states  of  physical  well-being ; 
ju  man,  when  properly  developed,  tbey  are  seeds  no  less  of 
moral,  iutellectual,  and  even  religious  welfare.  How  many  . 
blissful  emotions  arise  out  of  the  instinct  of  Home  !  The 
bird  seeks  its  nest  simply  for  shelter;  man,  after  the  tcils  of 
the  day,  goes  homeward,  not  merely  to  sup  and  rest  himself 
but  to  feel  in  the  bosom  of  affection,  and  in  the  sweet  prattle 
of  his  little  flock,  that  to  him  it  is  still  the  Golden  Age.  "  To 
Adam  and  Eve  Paradise  was  home ;  to  the  virtuous  among 
their  descendants  home  is  Paradise."  Many  things  which 
appear  to  belong  to  the  spiritual  degree  of  life,  are  thtis,  in 
reality,  only  high  developments  of  the  Instinctive.  To  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two,  we  have  but  to  ask  concerning  any 
pai-ticular  faculty,  Is  it  possessed  both  by  man  and  animal? 
However  lustrously  a  given  faculty  may  shine  in  man,  if  we 
find  it  anywhere  among  tlie  brutes,  it  is  still  no  more  than  a 
part  of  the  instinctive  life.  "  We  may  r^t  assured,"  says 
Sidney  Smith,  "  that  whatever  principles  in  the  shape  of  in- 
stincts are  given  to  animals  for  their  preservation  and  pro- 
tection, are  also  instincts  in  man ;  and  that  what  in  them  in 
a  propensity  or  desire,  is  not  in  him  anything  else."*  Should 
we  he  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  a  given  fiiculty  be  thus 
shared,  the  place  of  its  origin  and  its  nature  are  deteimina- 
hle  by  its  End.  For  it  is  not  in  working  for  apurpose;  not 
in  the  mere  contemplation  of  results,  and  adjusting  thinea 
thereto ;  not  even  in  the  perception  of  cause  and  cff'^ct, — 
that  man  differs  from  the  brute ; — it  is  in  working  *"r  >>■ 


*  Pilnclples  of  Phriinologj,  p.  123. 
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purpcBB  liaving  relation  to  the  spiritual  and  immortal,  and 
ill  contemplating  causes  and  issues  that  lie  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  and  bearing  of  the  physical.  Every  instinct, 
however,  in  man,  prefigures  and  presignifies  a  sentiment  be- 
longing to  the  spiritual  life.  Amativeness,  for  example,  the 
seat  of  which  is  the  ^o^y^  (common  to  all  living  creaturea,) 
is  found  over  again  m  the  Tfeuya  fwhich  man  alone  pos- 
sesses,) in  the  shape  of  bpintual  and  unsensnous  love.  It  is 
the  same  idea,  moulded  on  a  highei  type  The  correspon- 
dence between  our  higher  and  lower  nature  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  featmes  ot  our  humanitj  Every  man  who 
will  watch  himself,  may  see  his  animal,  sensuous,  external 
manhood,  duplicated  withiu,  jn  hi^hei  workmansliip. 

298.  Instinct,  in  man,  is  not  only  applied  to  higher  pur- 
poses ;  it  is  expansive  and  cumulative.  These,  indeed,  are 
the  character  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  distinguished  from 
the  instinct  of  brut«Sj  which  remains  the  same  from  age  to 
age,  as  expressed  in  every  attempt  at  definition.  Why  thus 
expansive,  will  appear  when  we  consider  the  especial  pro- 
vince of  the  instinctive  life  with  regard  to  the  spiritual. 
Though  the  former  may  exist  without  the  latter,  as  happens 
with  brutes,  it  is  impossible  for  the  spiritual  life  to  exist 
without  the  instinctive.  What  sustains  us  and  preserves  us 
as  ardntah  (which  we  must  needs  he  if  we  are  to  be  men),  is 
essentially  Instinct — not  reason.  The  latter  is  the  source 
of  all  our  highest  enjoyments,  as  human  beings;  it  is  the 
instrument  also  of  our  progression,  but  it  is  by  instinct  that 
we  are  rendered  capable  of  becoming  human  beings.  "The 
baaa  of  humanity  is  animalism.  Man  liv^  before  he  thinks; 
he  eats  before  he  reasons ;  he  is  social  before  he  is  civilized ; 
loves  even  against  reason,  and  becomes  a  Nimrod  long  be- 
''ore  he  is  a  Nestor."  As  the  ground  on  which  his  spiritual 
nature  is  based,  the  instinctive  faculties  of  man  are  made 
capable  of  a  corresponding   and   adequate  expansiveness. 
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Througliout  the  universe  it  is  a  law  tliat  higher  principles 
shall  descend  into  the  nest  inferior,  infusing  into  them  a 
dignity  and  excellence  which  is  neither  native  to  them,  nor 
attainable,  except  by  communication  from  above;  God  gives 
first  effect  to  it  by  imparting  his  glory  to  his  nearest  image, 
"crowning"  him  with  hia  divine  "maj^y  and  hoDor;" — 
all  things  in  their  turn  pour  a  largess  of  their  nobler  nature 
on  those  beneath,  Reason,  under  this  great  law,  impr^- 
nates  and  ennobles  instinct;  the  instinctive  life  similarly 
descends  into  the  inanimate  world,  so  fax  as  the  latter  is 
competent  to  receive  it  "Of  the  qualities,"  says  Philo, 
"  which  the  soul  has  received  from  God,  it  gives  a  share  to 
the  irrational  portion  of  onr  nature,  so  that  the  mind  is  vi- 
vified by  God,  and  the  irrational  part  by  the  mind."  The 
spiritual  life  can  only  expand  by  having  a  plane  beneath  it 
on  which  to  rest ;  this  plane  is  furnished  by  the  instinctive 
life,  every  enlargement  of  which  in  power  and  empire  offers 
so  much  new  scope  and  opportunity  to  the  soul.  The  lower 
animals  have  no  spiritual  life  thus  to  grow  and  dilate  in 
them ;  their  powers,  therefore,  instead  of  being  expansive,  are 
detorminate.  They  work,  but  only  within  the  confines  of 
their  little  circles,  and  after  a  thousand  years'  employ,  are 
still  where  they  began.  In  man  on  the  other  hand,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  inflowing  spiritual  life,  they  are  capable  of  indefi- 
nite extension,  and  grow  and  spread  like  watered  trees. 
Every  year  sees  some  new  application  of  them,  and  the 
fruits  of  their  exercises  fill  the  earth.  Nothing  so  plainly 
distinguishes  between  man  and  brutes  as  the  absolute  tio- 
thingness  of  effect  in  the  work  of  the  latter.  Unless  the 
coral-islands  be  esteemed  an  exception,  of  all  the  past  la- 
bors of  all  the  animals  that  ever  existed,  there  is  not  a  trace 
extant:  we  see  only  what  is  accomplished  by  the  individuals 
contemporaneous  with  ourselves. 
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299.  Instinct,  being  thus  co-ordiuate  with  Life,  coniprist-s 
not  only  "  vitality,"  and  the  unconseiouH  external  acta  ordi- 
narily intended  by  the  term — it  is  the  inmost  principle  also 
of  a  large  part  of  Intelligence,  namely,  all  such  intelligence, 
whether  susceptible  of  cultivation  or  otherwise,  as  is  applied 
to  tlie  effectuation  of  physical  good.  It  is  a  higher  type  of 
intelligence  which  seeks  spiriival  good.  Intelligence,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  material  well-being,  is  not  a  distinct  faculty  ; 
it  is  referable  to  the  instinctive  lifCj  equally  in  brutes  and 
mankind.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  instinct  has 
nothing  of  intelligence  connected  with  it^ — that  it  is  uni- 
formly and  necessarily  blind.  Often  it  may  be  so,  and  in 
brutes  pei'haps  it  is  the  rule,  but  there  are  no  tribes  of  crea- 
tures in  which  intelligence  is  not  largely  and  most  evidently 
exhibited,  over  and  above  their  unconscious  skill.  The 
books  upon  instinct  undeniably  establish  this.  "  Many  ani- 
mals," Spurzheim  remarks,  "modify  their  actions  according 
to  external  circumstances  ■  they  even  select  one  among  dif- 
ferent motives  Ad  n aj  b  bun  ry  b  t  th  tl  ppor- 
tunity  he  will  nt  tb  uh  mmlrstbblshe 
has   received  f      ha    n     d  n  1  la  cum- 

stanoes."*     All  th     1     t  w   t         n  inst      t  n  this 

opinion.     "On     n  gbt  a        11  call  all  th     a  t  f  man 

rational,"  says  the  author  of  the  Matural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm, "as  all  of  the  inferior,  instinctive."  Sir  Benjamin 
Erodie,  in  his  interesting  "  Psychological  Inquiries,"  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  "  if  we  study  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals, we  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  many  which,  however 
much  they  are  dependent  on  their  instincts,  jiroj^t  also  by 
experienee,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  man."     Old  brutes 


*  PJiiloBfipiiical  Principles  of  Phrenoloj^y,  p. 
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are  more  cunning  than  young  ones.  An  experienced  fox 
diflers  materially  from  a  novice  in  the  chase ;  he  fores«ea 
many  snares,  and  endeavoi-s  to  avoid  them.  We  must  re- 
member, further,  that  brutes  in  all  probability  have  much 
more  intelligence  than  we  can  become  aware  of,  from  their 
want  of  words,  from  our  own  inattention,  and  from  our  ig- 
norance of  the  import  of  the  symbols  which  they  use  ia 
giving  intimations  to  one  another  and  to  ourselves.  In 
short,  neither  is  intelligence  to  be  attributed  to  man  as  his 
prerogative,  nor  is  the  brut«  Uy  be  defined  as  a  being  of  in- 
variably unconscious  impulse.  It  is  important  to  observe, 
however,  that  the  understanding  of  brutes  is  afiected  solely 
through  external  or  sensational  stimuli.  Human  intelli- 
gence having  reference  to  physical  things,  may  be  excited 
either  by  tlieae  or  by  the  interior  intelligence  of  the  soul : 
intelligent  acta  are  performed  by  brutes,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  when  the  external,  sensational  stimulus  which  firet 
called  them  forth,  again  affects  the  creature,  and  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  That  is  to  say,  while  Reason,  or  the  in- 
telligence of  the  spiritual  life,  may  operate  independently 
of  external  stimuli — after  it  has  once  been  excited  by 
them — and  does  not  require  the  aid  of  the  external  senses ; 
tJie  activity  of  the  intelligence  of  brutes  depends  for  its  ex- 
citation always  and  wholly  upon  such  stimuli.  This  is  par- 
ticularly observable  in  acts  where  memory  is  concerned. 
Memory,  in  the  true  idea  of  it,  is  a  feculty  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  can  be  exercised  without  any  external  or  sensa- 
tional stimulus — we  lie  quietly  on  our  pillows,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night  can  reproduce  what  we  choose.  Brutes  have 
no  such  power ;  they  remember  only  through  the  medium 
of  an  outward  sense — the  dog,  for  instance,  largely  through 
thg  sense  of  smell.  It  is  true  that  dogs  betoken  memory 
in   dreams,  as  Ions   ago    described    in   the   verses   of  Lu- 
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CTetius,*  but  as  tiiia  is  clearly  a  recollection  of  mere  events, 
in  no  way  involving  memory  of  principles,  thei'e  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  susceptible  of  the  same  physiologi- 
cal explanation  as  bears  upon  their  waking  acts.  Men 
alone  remember  principles;  brutes  simply  remember  circum- 
stances. In  the  former,  memory  is  a  spiritual  function,  and 
involves  a  complication  of  ideas ;  in  the  latter  it  belongs  to 
the  instinctive  life,  and  refers  but  to  a  single  impression- 
Other  acts  of  memory  in  brutes  which  appear  at  first  sight 
diiEcult  to  reeoKcile  with  the  principle  of  external  stimulus, 
such  as  the  return  of  bees  to  the  hive,  and  of  migratory 
birds  to  their  native  countries,  though  problems  to-day,  are 
referable,  without  doubt,  to  the  same  origin  as  the  dreams 
of  the  hoiinds.  "  Exceptions  of  this  sort,"  it  is  well  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Martyn  Paine,  "  are  but  few,  and  if  they  be 
admitted  to  surpass  cur  present  knowledge,  the  probability 
will  be  allowed,  through  the  weight  of  analogies,  that  even 
these  problems  will  be  seen  to  be  related  to  the  common 
physiological  laws  which  rule  the  instinctive  principle  in  its 
ordinary  operations,  and  more  especially  so  as  they  refer,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  to  the  wants  of  organic  life."t  It  is 
precisely  the  same  with  those  gwisi-jntelligent  acts  which 
are  induced  in  certain  animals  by  training — the  various 
tricks,  for  example,  which  the  elephant  and  the  monkey  are 
taught  to  play.  Unlike  genuine  intelligence,  or  the  iacul- 
ties  of  the  spiritual  life,  tlie  superinduced  conditions  of  the 
instinctive  are  never  awakened   except  under  the  stimuli 


*  Venantumque  canea  in  moili  siepe  quiete 
Jactaut  crara  tanien  subito,  &c. 

De  Eenim  Natura,  iv.  988-1004, 
■f  A  Dieeourae  on  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  physiologically  disdll- 
guished.from  Materialism;  New  Tork,  1840.    A  very  valuable  liUIe 
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which  originally  promoted  tliem,  and  then  only  in  disrect 
relation  with  thoae  stimuli.  So,  too,  with  what  some  au- 
thors call  the  "  moral  sense"  of  animals.  Man  alone  has  a 
moral  sense,  justly  so  called,  seeing  that  it  can  only  exist 
where  there  is  a  spiritual  oi^;anisra  competent  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  God,  The  dog,  for  instance,  is  aometimea  said 
to  act  from  conscience — that  it  "  manifests  a  sense  of  wrong 
when  it  surprises  the  game  in  a  manner  opposed  to  its  in- 
structions, or  does  any  other  analogous  acts.  But  tliis  ma- 
nifestation happens  only  under  the  influence  of  those  physi- 
cal causts  which  lead  the  creature  to  act  more  habituaUy  in 
a  different  manner.  The  sense  of  wrong  does  not  originate 
from  the  act,  or  on  account  of  the  act,  but  is  inspired  by 
the  presence  of  the  creature's  master,  whom  it  associates 
with  the  suffering  which  it  endured  when  its  instinct  was 
undergoing  discipline."*  In  thus  recognizing  the  intelli- 
gence of  brutes,  we  may  seem  to  be  advancing  the  very  doc- 
trine above  repudiated,  that  "  instinct"  is  "  less  reason,"  and 
"reason"  "more  instinct."  Not  so.  The  term  Reason,  as 
commonly  used,  includes  intelligence  both  as  to  physical 
ends  and  as  to  spiritual  ones.  With  the  former  kind,  in- 
stinct undoubtedly  is  identical,  passing  into  it  by  degrees  of 
Continuity;  but  from  the  latter  it  is  separated  by  a  Discrete 
degree,  and  is  therefore  absolutely  distinct 

300.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  much  of  what  is  popularly 
called  "Season"  was  in  its  first  exercise  purely  instinct. 
Long  experience  has  thrown  the  early  history  of  human 
usagis  so  remotely  to  the  rear,  and  wo  are  naturally  so 
prone  to  ascribe  everything  that  is  wise  and  good  to  "  Eear 
son," — as  tliough  we  were  too  proud  or  too  selfish  to  allow 


*  A  Discourse  on  the  Soul  and  InBtinet,  phyaiol  ogicall j  dietiu- 
guinlied  from  Materialism ;  New  Yorlt,  1849,  p.  112. 
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that  the  inferior  animals  have  anything  in  common  with 
us, — that  Instinct  not  only  goes  without  its  fair  share  of 
credit,  in  our  estimate  of  human  nature,  but  is  well-nigh 
ignored.  In  the  infency  of  our  race,  thousands  of  the  acts 
which  wc  now  ascribe  to  Reason,  must  unquestionably  have 
been  impulses  of  instinct;  destitute  of  the  experience  which 
now  guides  us,  the  first  members  of  mankind  must  have 
proceeded,  in  innumerable  cases,  as  the  brutes  do  still ;  as 
experience  accumulated,  the  iuetinctive  procedures  would 
gradually  be  superseded  by  thoughtful  ones,  and  eventually 
they  would  come  to  be  r^arded  as  purely  rational.  The 
selection  of  food,  for  instance,  must  originally  have  been  de- 
termined by  an  instinct  in  no  respect  different  from  that 
whieh  leads  the  living  brute  to  eat  what  is  good  for  it,  and 
to  reject  the  unwholesome  and  the  poisonous.  Now,  men 
may  exercise  their  reason  on  the  choice  of  new  edibles;  they 
have  plenty  of  experience  to  proceed  npon;  but  if  instinct 
had  not  directed  them  at  the  first,  while  deliberating  what 
to  eat,  they  would  have  starved.  All  arts  and  sciences  may 
be  referred  back  to  simple  instincts  of  the  same  character; 
— instincts  haviDg  physical  nelfere  tor  their  End  and  excited 
bj  sensational  stimuli  their  expinsion  and  enrichment  as 
time  has  rolled  along  they  OA\e  to  the  dt-scending  of  the 
spuituil  hfe  on  to  the  place  nhere  they  begn  Brutes 
have  neither  art  noi  science  because  although  they  have 
m'itiiict''  they  have  no  spiritual  life  to  fertilize  them 
Thi«  latter  if  the  leason  also  whj  tlie  msUn<,ts  of  brut^ 
■ire  midoto  wcrkitJth  such  admirable  precisisn  ftom  the 
veiy  moment  of  bitth  A&  they  ha\e  nothing  further  to 
recene  th  i  aic  mide  peiteot  it  the  outset 
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301,  If  there  be  any  cohci-cnce  and  va,lidity  in  the  rea- 
sonings contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  conclusion 
must  needs  be  that  everything  of  which  human  intelligence 
is  cognizant,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  material  or 
spiritual,  depends  on  the  personal  support  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  Life  is  One  and  Omnipresent;  in  other  words,  that 
God  is  the  supra-natural  ground  of  all  phenomena,  whether 
physical,  physiological,  or  intolleetual ;  and  that  all  begin- 
nings and  endings  are  displays  of  his  divine  life  in  opera- 
tion;—life  which  flowing  continuously  into  his  creation, 
never  begins  or  ends,  hut  always  is.  "Natural  laws"  there 
are,  plentiful  and  amazing,  through  which  his  Divine  wills 
are  effectuated,  but  Grod  is  the  great  mover  and  upholder 
of  those  l^wa;  there  are  no  laws  independently  of  Him, and 
all  things  are  sustained  by  law.  He  who  said  "I  bring  a 
cloud  over  the  earth,"  teaches  us  thereby  that  lie  is  the  direct 
and  personal  agent  in  all  natural  phenomena,  however  slight 
and  apparently  casual  they  may  be,  no  less  than  in  all 
spiritual  phenomena.  "Even  the  blind  heathen  named  their 
supreme  deity  '  cloud-driving  Jupiter ;'  and  sh  all  not  we,  thus 
taught  by  God  himself,  still  more  explicitly  and  reverently 
own  the  living  Jehovah,  the  God  in  whom  we  live,  and  raovu 
and  have  our  being,  as  the  Creator  of  every  cloud  thatflingn 
its  shadow  over  earth?  We  own  him  in  the  uproar  of  the 
tampest;  let  us  own  him  in  the  stillness  of  the  calm.     We 
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own  him  in  the  huge  billow;  let  us  own  him  in  the  rijjple 
that  sinks  quietly  to  rest  upon  the  strand.  We  own  Jiim  in 
the  ■whirlwind;  let  us  own  him  in  the  plai'id  breeze  of  even- 
ing." It  is  no  trifling  source  of  mere  plemw  e  thus  to  recog 
nize  the  Creator  in  the  ordinar)  occutrenees  of  the  woild 
It  sweetens  every  moment  of  out  time  unitra  ua  del^ht- 
fully  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and  aswiciates  us  with  its 
varied  objects  aa  with  so  many  fnends  ind  companions 

302.  Viewed  in  this  way,  the  whole  earth  is  a  scene  of 
Jngpiratwn, — inspiration  of  sustaining  and  ditecting  force, 
as  regards  its  objects  and  physical  phenomena  and  of  the 
power  of  thought  and  feeling  as  regards  the  soul.  Life  and 
Inspiration,  in  fact,  go  together.  Inspiration  is  literally 
"breathing  into;"  Life  is  that  ivhieh  is  inbreatlied.  Man 
could  neither  think  nor  feel  wei-e  he  not  a  subject  of  inspii-a- 
tion ;  he  does  nothing  purely  of  himself  except  dwose.  It  is 
permitted  him  to  elect  by  his  free-will  what  things  he  will 
lo\e  and  seek  to  possess,  but  all  the  vitality  which  he  brings 
to  bear  upon  the  acquisition  of  those  things,  all  the  efforts 
which  he  makes  in  connection  with  the  object  of  his  love, 
ha\e  their  well-spimg  and  maintenance  in  God,-~-7irj'p} 
Ti/jpou,  "the  fountain  of  fountains  "  Every  vessel  that  is 
presented  to  him,  God  fills  with  his  su-taining  life,  leaving 
the  recipient  to  deal  with  it  how  he  will;  whether  it  be  a 
puie  ves'-el,  01  a  foul,  Life  is  poured  into  it  all  the  same; 
the  quality  is  preserved  or  marred  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  receptacle.  We  talk  of  onr  acquiring  know- 
ledge of  what  surrounds  us  by  virtue  of  our  intellecL  True. 
We  do  so,  nevertheless,  only  in  so  far  as  God  first  inspires 
our  intellect.  We  know  nothii^  of  a  single  object  of  crea- 
tion in  a  manner  absolutely  oriffinaL  As  finite  things  in 
their  very  nature  are  derived,  our  knowledge,  as  finite 
beings,  must  also  be  deiivativa  As  the  light  of  the  sun 
makes  nature,  which  in  its  absence  is  d&rk,  physically  visible; 
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ao  the  light  of  heaven  makes  it  mielleetually  visible,  and 
without  that  light  we  could  know  nothing  about  it  Man's 
physical  eye  does  not  see  by  virtue  of  any  inherent  property, 
but  by  the  aid  of  the  sunbeam;  so  the  intellectual  eye  does 
not  perceive  by  virtue  of  innate  power  to  perceive,  but 
throngh  that  light  which  "has  come  into  the  world."  We 
know,  in  short,  just  so  much  of  things  as  God  inspires  us  to 
know ; — a  slender  and  fragmentary  knowledge  at  the  best, — 
even  in  its  highest  degree,  mere  opinion,  since  the  real  nature 
of  things  can  only  be  known  by  the  Infinite.  Still,  it  is 
enough  of  them  that  we  know,  being  just  what  is  needfiil 
to  our  happiness, — the  design  of  the  Almighty  in  all  that  he 
confers, 

303,  Inspiration,  accordingly,  in  its  full  and  essential 
sense,  comprises  every  form  and  every  variety  of  influx 
with  which  the  Creator  animates  and  instruct  mankind. 
To  attribute  it  simply  to  the  "holy  men  of  God"  who 
"spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  holy  ghost,"  is  a  mistake. 
In  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  the  Psalmists, 
and  the  Evangelists,  Divine  illumination  is  shown  in  its 
highest  and  immediate  degree,  not  in  its  only  one.  There 
are  as  many  degrees  below  it  as  there  are  grades  of  physical 
structure  beneath  the  consummate  frame  of  man,  God  ia 
continually  visiting  tlie  souls  of  all  human  beings  with  a 
certain  amount  of  inspiration;  awarding  to  every  individual 
the  kind  and  quality  suited  to  his  capacity  and  appointed 
sphere  of  duty,  and  replenishing  him  with  new  supplies, 
according  to  his  needs.  St.  Paul  particularizes  some  of 
these  "  diversities  of  operations."  To  one  is  given  the  word 
of  wisdom,  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge,  to  another 
prophecy,  to  another,  divers  kind  of  tongues,  to  another  the 
interpretation  of  tongues.  Influx  or  inspiration  from  God, 
however,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  out-pouring  from 
ourselves  of  what  he  entrusts  us  with.     New  inspiration  can 
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only  entei  ub  through  our  communicatiug  to  our  fellow-raen 
tl  L  ^ood  tl  m^'s  \\  e  hive  previously  received.  We  must  bleaa 
tl em  with  whitevei  affection  and  intellect  can  bestow,  if  we 
would  ourselves  be  newly  blessed  by  God.  This  is  what  he 
intendel  us  to  leira  from  the  incident  of  the  widow's  erase 
of  oil  wh  ch  wiS  replenished  in  the  d^ee  that  the  contentg 
weic  pouied  avta>  Lynch  puts  the  matter  clearly  and  coii- 
eisel)  The  thmLing  man,"  he  observes,  "as  another  good 
leault  of  hi'j  th  igl  tfulness,  will  get  to  feel  how  truly  and 
impressi\  ely  best  thoughts  and  inward  visions  are  gifts  of 
God  AVhen  our  views,'  as  we  significantly  say,  are  most 
earnest  mo-it  solemn,  or  most  beautiful,  we  are  often  con- 
BLious  of  being  tn  a  shie  rather  than  of  making  an  effort."* 
G  ethe  held  similar  opinions,  as  related  in  his  conversations 
with  Eckermann; — "No  productiveness  of  the  highest  kind, 
no  remarkable  discovery,  no  great  thought  which  bears  fruit 
and  has  results,  is  in  the  power  of  any  one.  Such  things  are 
elevated  above  all  earthly  control;  man  must  consider  them 
as  unexpected  gifts  from  above,  as  pure  children  of  God, 
which  he  must  receive  and  venerate  with  joyful  thanks." 
AH  men  who  closely  watch  their  inner  life  become  conscious 
of  these  high  truths, — at  least  as  that  life  developes.  The 
sign  of  growth  of  the  soul  is  that  it  gradually  loses  confi- 
dence in  its  volitional  reasonings  about  best  and  highest 
things,  and  reposes  trust  rather  in  what  it  feels  to  be  given. 
Though  it  is  our  duty  to  think  and  work  with  all  our  might, 
we  lose  nothing  by  "  tarrying  the  Lord's  leisure."  "Ne^vton 
confessed  that  to  his  patience  he  owed  everything.  An 
apple  plucked  from  the  tree  was  the  death  and  ruin  of 
our  race;  an  apple  felling  from  the  tree  told  the  story  of  the 

304  It  is  from  the  perception  of  this  universal  and  con- 

*  Memorials  of  Theophilus  Tcuial,  p.  14, 
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Bl\it  influx  iiom  heaven  thitwe  apeik  in  Jul}  ton\er-e 
of  oeing  in'^piied  with  hope  inspired  with  courai^  laspiied 
with  veneration  also  of  the  inspintion  of  the  mnsician, 
the  inspiration  of  thf  poet  Foi  m  using  «n<.h  phrases 
of  course  we  recognize  in  m'pirer,  or  wp  mean  notlang 
All  come  fiom  the  same  source,  and  a  einglp  piinciple  ei. 
plains  eveiy  vaiiety  The  lelation  between  the  inspiration 
of  the  Poet  justly  so  called,  ind  that  ot  the  Bible,  is  pe 
culiirly  impoitant  Befjre  we  can  piopeilj  understand 
what  bibluxil  inspiiation  is  it  hds  been  well  eaid,  we  muat 
undeistand  v/hat poetical  in&puation  is  The  two  things  aie 
more  closely  aJlied  than  many  suppose.  No  intelligent 
reader  of  Scripture  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  resem- 
blance of  their  written  results  is  most  intimate  and  profound; 
the  poetic  interpretation  of  nature  stands,  in  feet,  on  a  level 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  symbolic  language  of  Holy 
Writ.  Philology  goes  no  deeper  than  the  surface ;'  the  inner 
arcana  belong  to  Poetry,  and  it  is  only  poetical  minds  of  the 
Iiighest  order  that  can  bring  them  forth  in  their  true  colors. 
The  poetry  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  features  that  especially 
stamp  its  divine  origin ;  it  discloses  the  composition  of  the 
Mmd  that  uttered  it;  and  deserves  as  keen  attention  as  its 
simple  doctrines.  If  that  God  were  only  Intellect,— -if  there 
were  only  a  Iiead  shown  in  nature  and  the  Bible,  then  the 
scientific  and  philological  interpretation  would  compass  all. 
But  he  is  Love  also.  Therefore  the  world  and  his  word  are 
no  less  fill!  of  heart,  so  tliat  there  is  endless  poetic  interpre- 
tation needed  likewise.  Poetry  was  rightly  accounted  in  old 
times  the  language  of  the  gods.  To  view  nature  in  a  poetical, 
is  an  approach  towards  viewing  it  in  a  religious,  light.  The 
ancienia  expressed  themselves  in  terms  similar  to  our  own 
with  regard  to  inspiration.  Homer  describes  his  heroes  as 
"  inspired  with  valor"  by  their  guardian  deities ;  and  in  nar- 
rating the  famous  story  of  Penelope  and  her  web,  piously 
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makes  her  aay  that  her  ingcmious  schemes  ivere  "breathed 
into  her  hy  a  god."  (Odyssey  xix.  138.)  He  has  a  passage 
also  to  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  8t.  Paul's,  saying  that 
to  one  God  gives  dancing,  to  another  music,  to  another  a 
prudent  mind,  to  another  valor,  &c.  (Iliad  xiii.  727 — 733.) 
In  the  8th  Odyssey  he  repeats  it  in  a  varied  and  more  ele- 
gant form, — "  One  man  is  weaker,  but  God  adorns  him  with 
words,  and  he  discourses  with  mild  modesty ;  another  in  his 
form  is  like  the  immortals,  but  grace  is  not  set  as  a  crown 
around  his  speech."  (170 — 177.)  Seneca  comments  upon 
inspiration  in  singularly  eloquent  terms.  "  Without  God," 
he  observes,  "  there  is  no  great  man.  It  is  He  who  inspires 
us  with  great  ideas  and  exalted  designs.  When  you  see  a 
man  superior  to  his  passions,  happy  in  adversity,  calm  amid 
surrounding  storms,  can  you  forbear  to  confess  that  th^e 
qualities  are  too  exalted  to  have  their  origin  in  the  little  in- 
dividual whom  they  ornament?  A  god  inhabits  every 
virtuous  man,  and  without  God  there  iS  no  virtue."  (Epis- 
tles, 41,  73.)  The  "paganism"  and  "polytheism"  of  such 
men  deserves  a  milder  judgment  than  is  oiien  passed  upon 
it.  However  vicious  and  defective  in  some  respects,  it  rested 
on  a  pure  and  reverent  religious  feeling,  which  needed  but 
Christianity  to  give  it  a  right  direction.  That  which  distin- 
guishes Christianity  from  the  moralism  of  Seneca,  is  not  so 
much  an  absolute  difference  in  the  principles  inculcated,  as 
the  power  which  it  brings,  by  virtue  of  its  immediate  origin, 
to  carry  them  out  practically  in  the  life.  Polytheism,  in- 
deed, regarded  in  its  better  aspect,  was  but  the  designation 
under  many  names,  of  the  one  universal  Father,  just  as  in 
Scripture  the  single  Jehovah  is  styled  the  Mighty  One,  the 
Lion,  the  Shepherd,  and  by  hundreds  of  other  names  in 
turn.  The  more  philosophical  of  the  ancients  were  fiilly 
alive  to  the  fact  of  such  being  the  veritable  intent  of  their 
theological   doctrines.     "It  is  of  very  little  consequence," 
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Bays  the  autbor  jiist  quoted,  "  by  what  name  you  call  the 
first  Nature,  the  Diviue  Reason  that  presides  over  the  uni- 
verse, and  fills  all  the  parts  of  it.  He  is  etill  the  same  God. 
We  Stoics  sometimes  call  him  Father  Bacchus,  because  he 
is  the  universal  life  that  animates  nature ;  sometime  Mer- 
cury, because  he  is  the  Eternal  Reason,  Order,  and  Wisdom. 
You  may  g^ve  him  as  many  names  as  you  please,  provided 
you  allow  but  one  sole  principle  universally  present,"  {De 
Beneficiis,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  7-8.)  St.  Augustin,  probably  with 
these  passages,  and  similar  ones  in  the  Philosophical  Dis- 
sertations of  Maximus  Tyrius,  (xxix,,  &c.)  before  his 
mind,  puts  the  matter  in  the  same  generous  light.  "It 
was  one  God,"  he  observes,  "the  universal  Creator  and 
Sustainer,  who  in  the  ethereal  spaces  was  called  Jupiter, 
in  the  sea  Neptune,  in  the  sun  Phcebus,  in  the  fire 
Vulcan,  in  the  vmtage  Bacchus,  in  the  harvests  Ceres,  in 
the  forests  Diana,  in  the  science  Minerva."  {De  Civ. 
Dd.  iv.  2.) 

305,  Briefly,  then,  and  finally,  we  must  never  attempt  to 
think  of  Life,  in  any  of  its  manifestations,  apart  from,  or 
independently  of  GtOD.  Life  is  uncreate,  and  wherever  Life 
is.  He  is.  The  same  grand  principles  which  we  find  at  the 
summit  of  creation,  or  in  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  which 
we  acknowlei3ge,  unhesitatingly,  to  be  by  influx  of  the  divine 
life,  are  embodied  in  every  kingdom  6efotu  man,  in  another 
and  humbler  manner;  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  seve- 
rally and  in  turn  presenting  them,  after  the  likeness  of  de- 
scending octaves.  What  are  Intelligence  and  Emotion  in 
the  soul,  reappear,  as  we  descend,  in  the  shape  of  Instinct, 
Vitality,  and  the  physical  properties  of  inanimate  matter; 
the  higher  the  End,  and  thence  the  Form,  the  more  noble  is 
the  presentation ;  as  the  dignity  of  the  End  diminishes,  and 
along  with  it  the  grandeur  of  the  form,  so  does  the  intensity 
of  the  life.    With  every  step  in  descent,  there  is  a  decline  in 
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power ;  somis  energy  oeases,  some  feculty  d 
essential  principle  runs  the  entire  lengtli,  and  is  found  at 
the  end  as  perfect  aa  at  the  beginning.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  same  manifestation  that  we  find.  Each  new  nianifestar- 
tion  is  lower  than  the  next  above  by  a  discrete  degree; 
hence  while  there  are  innumerable  analogies  between  them, 
little  pertains  absolutely  in  common,  save  their  one,  divioe 
origination.  The  hardest  to  connect  together  are  doubtless 
the  life  of  tlie  mineral  and  the  life  of  the  soul.  It  must  be 
done  by  the  iniermediaie  degrees.  AVhen  we  reflect  how 
beaufjfiilly  the  organizing  life  of  the  body  repeats,  on  ita 
lower  plane,  the  organizing  life  of  the  soul,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  the  operation  of  the  crj'stalizing  force  in  mine- 
rals is  analogous  to  that  of  the  ^-ital  force  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals,— that  crystalization,  in  fact,  is  mineral  organization. 
Both  in  organic  and  in  inorganic  bodies,  the  atoms  are 
drawn  together  and  disposed  with  unerring  precision,  and 
with  the  most  exquisite  symmetry.  The  lower  physical 
forces  prepare  the  way.  By  attraction,  matter  is  simply 
collected  together, — one  atom  held  to  another,  even  of  the 
most  heterogeneous  kind ;  Chemical  Affinity  superadds  to 
attraction,  the  choice  of  particular  atoms,  which  combine 
moreover,  in  definite  proportions ;  Crystalization  brings  the 
atoms  thus  held  together  into  fixed  geometrical  solids, 
moulding  them,  as  it  were,  with  the  finger  of  vitality.  The 
correspondence  of  the  life  of  the  soul  with  that  of  the  body 
appears  most  plainly  perhaps  in  what  is  called  Genius. 
That  admirable  and  wondrous  faculty  which  on  the  lowest 
plane  constructs  crystals,  turning  the  opaque  and  grimy 
charcoal  into  chaste  and  lucid  diamond; — which  on  the 
higher  plane  constructs  blood,  and  sap,  and  tissues,  builds 
them  into  organs,  and  then  impels  them  to  achieve  beautifiil 
and  useful  works; — that  same  faculty  reappears  on  the 
highest  or  spiritual  plane,  as  constructive,  formative  Intel- 
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lectual  force,  enabling  its  possessor,  with  the  help  of  memory 
as  a  handmaid,  to  become  the  poet,  the  sculptor,  or  the 
painter.  The  essential  characteristic  of  Life  is  its  construc- 
tive, organizing  force,  and  this  is  precisely  what  character- 
izes Genius. 
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PART    I. 


While  to  tlie  poet  and  the  thoughtful  man  the  changes 
of  Times  and  Seasons  are  in  the  highest  degree  beautiful 
and  suggestive,  even  to  the  most  indifferent  and  selfish  they 
are  surrounded  with  an  agreeable  interest.  None  view 
their  progreEs  without  regard,  however  little  they  may  be 
attracted  by  their  sweet  pictures  and  phenomena,  or  moved 
by  the  amenities  and  wisdom  of  their  ministry.  This  is  be- 
cause the  changes  incidental  to  nature  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  kind  of  counterpart  or  image  of  the  occurrences  and  vicis- 
situdes of  human  life;  and  on  the  other,  the  circumstances 
by  which  its  business  and  pleasures  are  in  large  measure 
suggested  and  controlled.  The  consummation  of  the  old 
year,  and  the  opeuing  of  the  new,  brings  with  it,  accord- 
ingly, a  fine  significance,  and  a  pleasurable  importance. 
So,  in  their  degree,  the  transitions  of  "Winter  into  Spring, 
of  Spring  into  Summer,  of  Summer  into  Autumn  ;  and  so, 
in  their  degree,  the  alternations  of  day  and  night.  Tlie 
longer  the  interval,  the  more  interesting  is  the  change. 

The  close  of  the  year  occupies  the  foremost  place  in  this 
universal  interest,  from  its  completing  a  well-defined  and 
comprehensive  cycle  of  natural  mutations.  It  is  by  this 
circumstance  rendered  an  appropriate  epoch  for  the  mea- 
surement of  life  and  being;  and  hence  there  fasten  on  it 
peculiar  momcntousness  and  solemnity,  which  remain  inse- 
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paraljly  attached  thougli  the  season  be  unknown  or  forgot- 
ten. Days  and  nights  follow  too  rapidly  to  serve  such  a 
purpose;  and  the  endings  of  mouths  and  seasons  are  insuffi- 
ciently distinct,  escept  as  regai'ds  Autumn,  which  in  its  ma- 
turity and  fruits  fulfills  the  veiy  cycle  in  question.  Only  as 
the  result  of  these  mutations  does  the  year  exist  Were 
there  no  primroses  to  die  with  the  spring,  no  lilies  to  vanish 
witli  the  summer;  were  there  not  sequences  of  leaf  and 
Bower,  sunshine  and  starlight,  there  would  even  be  no  Time, 
For  Time,  like  Space,  pertains  but  to  the  material  circum- 
ference of  creation,  tliat  is  to  the  visible  half  of  the  univei'se, 
and  is  only  appreciable  through  its  medium.  It  is  by  ob- 
jective uiture  alone  that  the  ideas  both  of  Time  and  Space 
are  furni  hetl  and  they  ^are  sustained  in  us  only  so  long  as 
we  are  in  contact  with  it.  The  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  contiibute  the  most  exact  and  obvious  data,  because 
expresslj  given  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days, 
and  for  yeai-s.  *  But  the  heavens  are  not  our  only  time- 
piece. Another  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  in 
its  living  products.  The  phenomena  connected  with  plants 
and  the  habits  of  the  lower  animals,  constitute  in  themselves 
a  complete  system  of  chronometry ;  indicating  not  merely 
seasons,  but  even  days  and  hours.  In  the  times  of  the  leaf- 
ing of  trees,  the  blooming  of  flowers,  the  ripening  of  fruits, 
the  appearance  of  insects,  the  singing  and  nestbuilding  of 


*  The  fine  poetic  fancy  of  the  ancients  deified  the  various  divi- 
sions of  time,  and  placed  them  as  attendants  on  the  Sun,  himself  a 
god  of  the  higheBt  rank.  See  tlie  beautiful  description  in  Ovid'a 
MetamorplioBee,  ii.  26-30,  where  they  are  represented  us  standing 
round  his  throne,  and  wearing  the  insignia  proper  to  their  o1iici<« 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Hence  come  the  immmerahle  alluaions 
in  poetry  to  "the  Hoiirs,"  as  goddesses; — 

"Tlie  Graces,  ami  the  rosy-bosomed  Hoiii's." — Millon. 
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birds,  the  departure  and  return  of  tlie  migratory  kinda, 
and  of  every  other  such  incident  of  unmolested  nature, 
there  is  nothing  chanceful  or  uncertain.  Every  event  tran- 
spires at  a  fixed  point  in  the  series  of  changes  it  belongs 
to.  So  precise,  in  particular,  are  the  hours  at  which  differ- 
ent kinda  of  flowers  open,  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
easy  to  form  a  "  dial  of  Flora,"  by  planting  them  in  the  or- 
der of  their  expansion.  A  very  little  botany  will  enable 
any  one  to  notice,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  espe- 
cially before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  how  one  flower  antici- 
pates another.  And  not  only  as  to  opening  in  the  morning, 
but  as  to  closing  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Nothing  is 
more  pleasant  to  the  lover  of  nature,  than  to  watch  their 
gradual  retirement  to  rest,  and  the  wonderful  diversities  of 
mode  in  which  they  shut  their  petals.  The  curious  coind- 
dences  between  many  of  these  phenomena,  (as  of  certain 
birds  returning  from  their  winter  quarters  at  the  identical 
times  when  certain  flowers  come  into  bloom)  have  an  espe- 
cia,l  interest,  seeing  that  they  not  only  indicate  times,  but 
supply  striking  illustrations  of  the  lovely  ^/mpathiea  of  na- 
ture, for  in  nature  there  is  nothmg  without  a  friend.  Celes- 
tial and  atmospheric  phenomena,  if  they  have  fewer  of  the 
charms  of  variety,  in  their  splendors  compensate  it  tenfold. 
How  beautift]]  to  note  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  chame- 
leon tintinga  of  the  sky,  the  traveling  of  the  planets,  and 
the  circling  round  the  pole  of  the  seven  bright  stars  of  the 
sleepless  Bear!  With  what  gladness  and  enthusiasm,  too, 
in  the  cold,  inanimate  winter,  we  view  the  rising  of  Orion, 
and  his  brilliant  quarter  of  the  heavens.  The  cheerlessness 
of  the  earth  is  forgotten  in  the  magnificence  overhead,  and 
we  thank  God  for  unfolding  so  much  glory.  Every  event, 
moreover,  having  its  own  poetical  relations,  at  once  refreshes 
tlie  heart,  and  places  before  the  mind  some  elegant  item  in 
the  innumerable  harmonies  of  the  universe.    In  the  perpe- 
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tual  sparkle  of  the  Bear  is  presented  an  image  of  tlie  ever- 
wakeful  eyes  of  Providence;  and  ia  the  alternate  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon,  a  beautiM  picture  of  the  oscilla' 
tions  in  man's  fortunes,  Hene«  we  find  Plutarch  using  tho 
latter  to  describe  the  chequered  life  of  Demetrius;  and 
Dante,  to  pourtray  the  varying  fortunes  of  Florence : — 

E  come  'I  yolger  del  ciel  della  luna 
Ciiopre  ed  isouopre  i  liti  setiza  posa, 
Cosi  fa  <ii  FSorenza  la  Fortvira. 

{PaTodk-o,  xvi.,  82-84.) 
(Ab  the  revolution  of  tte  moon's  heavenly  sphere  hides  and  reveals 
tho  strand  unceaeinglj,  so  fortune  deals  mitJi  Florence.) 

The  regularity  with  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  recur, 
and  their  determinate  and  unvarying  character,  are  ex- 
pressed even  in  many  names.  Spring  is  literally  the  season 
of  growth;  summer  that  of  sunshine;  autumn  (from  augeo) 
that  of  increase  or  fertility;  winter  that  of  the  "windy 
storm  and  tempest."  All  languages  possess  equivalent 
terms.  "Zif,"  the  name  of  the  second  Hebrew  month,  or 
from  the  aew  moon  of  May  to  that  of  Juno,  signifies  literally, 
"the  splendor  of  flowers."  "Choreph,"  the  name  for  au- 
tumn, in  the  Bame  language,  means  "the  gathering  season," 
or  time  of  harvest  and  fruits.  The  names  given  to  the 
months  by  tho  French  Eovolntioniafs  of  1789,  every  one 
will  remember  as  in  deference  to  the  same  instioctive  prin- 
ciple. 

Times,  years,  seasons,  accordingly,  are  not  to  be  esteemed 
a  part  of  creation,  but  simply  an  accident  or  result  of  it. 
Our  personal  experiences  concur  with  nature  in  testifying 
this,  for  to  no  two  men  has  time  the  same  duration,  nor  does 
any  individual  reckon  it  always  by  the  same  dial.  To  the 
slothful,  time  has  the  feet  of  a  snail;  to  the  diligent,  the 
wings    of    an    eagle.       Impatience    lengthens,    enjoyment 
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shortens  it  The  unhappy  and  desolate  see  nothing  but 
weary  tedium;  with  the  cheerful  it  glides  like  a  stream. 
"The  time,"  says  the  unhappy  poet,  in  hia  wretched  exile, 
"goes  so  slowly,  you  would  think'it  was  standing  still.  The 
summer  does  not  shorten  my  nights,  nor  the  winter  my  days. 
Do  the  usual  periods  really  perform  their  wonf«d  courses! 
Everything  ia  protracted  with  my  eyes."*  How  different 
when  we  are  satisfied  and  glad  I  Let  us  go  amid  new  and 
delightful  sceneries,  such  as  vividly  excite  and  animate  u?, 
and  when  over,  the  days  seem  to  have  been  hours,  the  weeks 
to  have  been  days.  Let  us  retire  into  the  quiet,  secluded 
sanctuaries  of  thought,  losing  ourselves  in  memory  or  hope, 
and  how  complete  ^ain  is  the  departure  of  all  conception 
of  either  time  or  space.  Aa  in  Dreamland,  distance  col- 
lapses, and  years  and  ILfe-timeS  contract  into  a  few  shining 
moments.  So,  too,  when  pursuing  occupations  under  the 
influence  of  deep  feeling,— "Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Rachel,  yet  they  seemed  to  hiin  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love 
he  had  to  her."  In  Milton,  Eve  heautifully  says  to 
Adam, — 

With  tlice  converging,  IJorget  all  (ime; 

All  seaaona,  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

Time,  therefore,  as  in  reference  to  material  existence  it 
simply  denotes  change,  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  or  inner 
life,  is  but  another  name  for  emotional  staffs  or  attitudes. 
The  man  who  not  only  feels  to,  but  actually  does  live  longest, 
in  other  words,  sees  most  time,  is  he  who,  taking  God  for  a 
sweet,  guiding,  and  enveloping  thought,  and  quick  to  read 
Nature,  receives  from  it  the  greatest  number  of  impress- 
sions. 

Natural  mutations  are  emblems  both  of  the  external  oi 


*  Ovid.     TrUtia,  Book  v.,  Elegy  x 
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corporeal  lite  nn !  af  the  inner  or  spiritua]  life.  And  this 
is  equally  the  case  \  hether  the  history  of  a  year  or  of  a  day 
be  taken.  Toi  natnie  though  she  seems  endlessly  diversi- 
fied, proceeds  ou  I  ut  tew  methods,  of  which  her  diversities 
are  varied  esj  resiions  Whatever  department  we  may  se- 
lect, whether  oiganization  music,  or  language,  the  pheDo- 
mena  of  lite  or  those  of  insensible  matter,  oae  or  two  lead- 
ing ideas  are  all  that  can  be  discriminated.  Not  that  the 
talent  of  iiatuie  though  great  for  species,  is  poor  for  genera, 
because  natuie  as  i  minifestation  of  the  Infinite,  is  com- 
petent, necesbirily  to  express  his  infinite  attributes.  It  is 
that  with  a  view  to  presenting  a  sublime  and  intelligible 
unity,  such  as  man's  mind  shall  apprehend  with  profit  and 
delight,  she  better  loves  to  repeat,  over  and  over  again,  a 
few  fixed  and  elegant  designs,  than  to  amaze  and  confound 
with  an  endless  multiplicity.  When,  therefore,  from  the 
outward  expression,  we  penetrate  towards  the  interior  idea, 
it  is  always  to  find  some  old,  familiar  fashion;  and  to  learn 
that  shapes  and  complexions  are  but  liveries  or  costumes 
appropriate  to  tlieir  several  occasions.  The  history  and 
lapse  of  a  day  agree,  accordingly,  with  the  history  of  a  year, 
of  which  the  day  is  a  miniature.  Winter  corresponds  with 
night,  summer  witli  noon,  spring  with  morning,  whence  the 
beautiful  phrase  in  1  Sam.  ix.  26,  "the  spring  of  the  day," 
and  in  Lucretius,  the  equivalent  faeU^  verna  diet  (i.  10.) 
The  history  of  a  life-time  conforms  in  turn  with  both  the  year 
and  the  day,  as  shown  in  our  speaking  of  life's  morning, 
noon,  and  evening;  of  its  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter;  its  April,  its  May,  and  its  December.  For  all  or- 
gE,nized  beings  are  but  successions  of  phenomena,  commenc- 
ing, !ike  the  year,  in  darkness  and  apparent  passivity,  and 
ending  in  surrender  to  the  effacing  fingers  of  decay.  "  Even- 
ing," says  Aristotle,  "has  the  same  relation  to  day  that  old 
age  has  to  life.     Therefore  evening  may  he  called  the  old 
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age  of  Llie  day,  and  old  age  the  evening  of  life,  or,  as  it  ia 
styled  by  Empedoeles,  'the  setting  of  life.' "  Nothing  has 
more  pleased  the  i)oet8  than  to  descant  on  the  similitudes  so 
strikingly  displayed,  especially  on  behalf  of  the  four  seasons. 
Ovid,  for  instance,  in  that  extraordinary  catalogue  of  rautii- 
tions,  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Metamorphoses ;  Young,  iu 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Night  Thoughts;  and  Thomson,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  "Winter;" — 

Behold,  fond  man  I 
See  licre  thy  pictured  iifel     Pass  aome  few  years, 
Thj  flowering  Spring,  tliy  Summer'a  ardent  strength. 
Thy  sober  Autumn,  fading  into  age. 
And  pale  concluding  Winter  comes  at  last, 
And  shuts  the  scene. 

Prose  litei*tuie  likewise  affords  numeious  allusions  to  these 
analogies  They  are  a  constant  subject  also  with  sculptors 
and  pamters,  whObC  highest  function  is  faithfully  to  repro- 
duce in  objective  foims  what  the  poetic  faculty  seeks  else- 
where to  delineate  m  words  The  famous  riddle  of  the 
Sphjnx,  the  solution  of  which  by  CEdipus  cost  her  her  life, 
will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  one— "What  animal 
is  that  which  in  the  morning  goes  upon  four  legs,  at  mid-day 
upon-  two,  in  the  evening  upon  three?"  On  the  identifica- 
tion of  youth  with  Spring  was  no  doubt  founded  the  ancient 
belief  that  it  was  in  the  Spring  that  the  world  was  created: 
a  notion  supported,  among  the  moderns,  by  Stnkeley,  in  his 
chapter  called  "Cosmogonia,  or  the  World's  Birth-day." 
{PaUeographia  Saera,  p.  44.)  It  needs  no  very  deep  science 
to  perceive  that  if  the  world  were  created  in  any  season,  it 
must  have  been  created  in  all  four,  since  it  is  always  Spring 
somewhei-e,  always  Summer,  Autuwin,  and  Winter,  in  one 
part  of  the  globe  or  another.  If  it  be  intended  merely  to 
assert  that  it  was  Spring  in  the  latitude  where  our  first 
parents  began  their  lives,  then,  perhaps,  the  fancy  may  ho 
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allowed.  According  to  Venerable  Bede,  the  question  was 
first  determine  at  a  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  about  tiie 
year  200.  After  a  learned  discussion,  reported  verhoiAm,  it 
b  finally  decided  that  the  world's  birth-day  was  Sunday, 
April  8tli,  or  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  at  the  fiiU  of  the 
moon!  -  {Opera,  torn.  2,  pp.  346,  347.     Ed.  Basil,  1563.) 

Dwelling  as  we  do,  in  the  heart  of  the  material  and  fugi- 
tive, it  is  perfectly  natural  that  winter  and  night  should  be 
r^arded  as  representative  of  the  last  stage  of  our  existence. 
Yet  their  truest  agreement  is  not  with  decay.  It  is  rather 
with  the  darkness  and  passivity  which  prehniinate  life,  and 
out  of  which  life  springs.  Everywhere  in  creation  the  dim 
and  shapeless  is  prior  in  point  of  time.  The  universal  law 
is  that  the  passive  shall  precede  the  active,  ignorance  know- 
ledge, indifference  love.  This  is  why  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  opens  with  saying  that  the  esirth  was  without  form 
and  void,  and  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  deep;  and  why 
among  the  ancients,  Night  was  finely  styled  "mother  of  all 
things." 

Wltli  him  enthroned, 
Sat  sable-veated  Nighl,  eldest  of  tilings. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Greeks,  as  given  by  Hesiod,  and  of 
every  ancient  nation  of  which  any  records  survive,  opens 
with  darkness,  out  of  whose  womb  presently  proceeds  light. 
Such  is  the  order  acknowledged,  indeed,  by  all  the  greatest 
poets  who  have  ornamented  the  world,  "What  a  fine  line  is 
that  in  Mephistopheles'  address  to  Faust,  when  he  first 
introduced  himself, — 

Ein  Theil  der  Finstermiaa  die  sieli  das  Lieht  gebar, 
{Part  of  the  darkness  which  brought  forth  Lightl) 

If  we  would  observe  a  philosophic  order,  winter,  therefore, 
ehould  stand  first,  not  last,  in  the  scheme  of  the  seasons,  as 
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among  the  a,iident  Egyptians,  with  whom  harmoniea  were  an 
exact  science,  and  who  drew  the  sun  at  the  winter  solstice  jh 
an  infant,  at  the  vernal  equinox  as  a  youth,  at  the  summer 
solstice  as  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  at  the  autumnal  equi- 
nox as  one  in  his  maturity.*  The  other  seasons  would  then 
fall  into  their  rightful  places,  Autumn,  or  the  period  of  ripe- 
ness, crowning  the  noble  annals.  For  autumn,  in  turn,  it  ia 
far  less  just  to  regard  as  emblematic  of  bodily  decrepitude, 
than  of  consummation,  maturity  and  riches.  Job  gives  a 
beautiful  example  of  its  legitimate  symbolic  use  when, 
recalling  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  he  denominates  them 
his  ^in  (chor^h,)  literally,  as  above  mentioned,  his  time  of 
gathering  in  i^ifs.  The  autliorized  version  neutralizes  this 
eloquent  figure  by  translating  it  "  in  the  days  of  my  youth." 
But  that  the  word  here  certainly  signifies  Autumn,  is  plain 
from  the  i-eraainder  of  the  chapter,  even  without  consulting 
its  etymology.  Pindar  uses  Autumn  for  the  perfection  of 
physical  beauty.  (Isth.  2,  5.  Neni.  6,  6.)  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  applies  the  same  name  to  the  Resurrection.  The 
dating  of  the  year  from  a  day  in  the  depth  of  winter  is 
itself  a  testimony  to  the  true  position  of  the  seasons  in 
question. 

By  virtue  of  the  primitive  relations  which  so  wonderfiilly 
link  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the  growth  of  the  year 
has  precisely  the  same  analogies  with  the  development  of 
the  intellect  and  afiections,  as  with  the  history  of  the  body. 
Winter  answers  to  their  germ-stage,  summer  to  their  flow- 
ers, autumn  to  their  maturity.  Hence  the  elegant  and  fa- 
miliar metaphoi's  by. which  the  first  buddings  of  the  intellect 
and  affections  are  called  their  (^my.  The  Greek  poets  not 
infrequently  put  Autumn,  in  like  maimer,  for  ripened  intel- 


*  MacroLiiia,  SiUurnalia,  Lib.  1,  cap.  21, 
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1  ^en  e  and  lorn  as  .^chylus,  in  liis  tragedy  of  the 
S  [  pi  1  t  G  i  ed  th  the  sight  of  these  fine  analogies, 
few  tl  ngs  are  ore  lei  ^htful  to  the  accomplished  mind 
tl  an  to  note  the  ea  1}  pr  n  rose  and  anemone,  the  wood-sor- 
rel anl  the  JO  n^  u  cul  g  ferns.  It  sees  in  thera,  and 
n  all  del  ate  buas  tl  e  ]  ctorial  count^rpaits  of  its  own 
far*t  t  I  s —  af,e  ot  the  p  etty  little  flowers  of  fancy  and 
afteet  on  put  fo  th  om  tl  e  heart  of  a  child.  The  same  cir- 
cun  sti  c  s  or  g  "kte  t  i  ortant  part  of  the  pleasure  with 
nl  ch  the  ni  I  regai  Is  the  verdure  of  trees  newly-leafed, 
the  ct  t  es  ind  tl  e  s  o  of  birds,  and  the  thousand  other 
fair  coi  d  t  oiis  of  tl  e  yea  in  its  adolescence.  It  sees  re- 
flected in  them  its  own  felt  progress.  In  that  perfect  sea 
of  rich  poetrj',  "Festus,"  both  the  physical  and  tiie  spiritual 
symbolism  of  the  year  are  given  in  a  single  ; 


We  women  have  four  sea.?ons,  like  the  year. 

Our  spring  is  in  our  liglitsonie,  girlish  dnys, 

When  the  licart  laughs  witliin  ua  for  sheer  joy, 

Sammer  ia  when  we  love  and  are  beloved ; 

Autumn  when  some  young  thing  with  tiny  liands. 

And  rosy  ciieeiiH,  and  fiossy,  tendrilied  loclis. 

Is  wantoning  about  us  day  and  night. 

And  Winter  is  when  those  we  loved  have  perished, 

For  tlie  heart  ices  then. 

Some  miss  One  season,  some  another ;  this 

Shall  have  them  early;  and  that,  late. 

The  soul,  as  it  cjuiekens  towards  God  (wliich  is  quite  a 
different  thing  fi^om  growth  in  the  loves  and  intellectualities 
of  the  simply  secular  life),  similarly  views  itself  reflected 
wherever  the  vernal  is  jjusliing  forth,  and  loves  to  think 
how  profound  is  the  de]>cndence  on  Him  "  who  changetb 
the  times  and  the  seasons,  who  givetli  wisdom  to  the  vine, 
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and  Tevcaleth  the  deep  and  secret  things."  A  more  com- 
plete and  admirable  image  than  ia  here  presented,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  For  like  tlie  seeds  and  roots  which  lie 
hidden  in  the  cold,  bare  earth  during  winter,  full  of  splen- 
did capacity  and  life,  are  the  latent  desires  in  the  una- 
wabened  soul  for  what  ia  good  and  heavenly,  inherited  from 
the  golden  age ;  and  when  once  quickened,  nothing  can  re- 
press their  energy,  or  forbid  their  shooting  into  a  luxuriant 
and  flowery  vesture  for  the  surface  late  so  naked.  We 
should  never  desire  l«  be  regenerated  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
mains of  original  innocence,  which  thus  repose,  like  sleeping 
angels,  in  our  hearts.  Martineau  appropriately  opens  his 
beautiful  book,  "  Endeavors  after  the  Christian  Life,"  with 
sketching  this  truest  spiing-time  of  the  soul,  this  beginning 
of  its  real,  productive  life.  "The  thoughts  which  constitute 
religion  are  too  vast  and  solemn  to  remain  subordinate. 
They  are  germs  of  a  growth  which,  with  true  nurture,  must 
burst  into  independent  life,  and  overspread  the  whole  soul. 
When  the  mind,  beginning  to  be  busy  for  itself,  ponders  the 
ideas  of  the  infinite  and  eternal,  it  detects,  as  if  by  sudden 
inspiration,  the  immensity  of  the  relations  which  it  bears  to 
God  and  immortality.  The  old  formulas  of  religious  in- 
struction break  their  husk,  and  give  forth  the  seeds  of  won- 
der and  of  love.  Everything  that  before  seemed  great  and 
wortby  is  dwarfed ;  and  secular  affinities  sink  into  nothing- 
ness compared  with  the  heavenly  world  which  has  been  dis- 
covered. There  is  a  period  when  earnest  spirits  become 
thus  possessed ;  disposed  to  contrast  the  grandeur  of  their 
new  idea!  with  the  littleness  of  ail  that  is  actual,  and  to  look 
with  a  sublimated  feeling,  which  in  harsher  natures  passes 
mto  contempt,  on  pursuits  and  relations  once  sufficient  for 
the  heart's  reverence."  "  Pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
Vie  mnter,"  means  "  before  the  frosts  of  indifference  to  God 
have  melted." 
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rbe  sequence  of  morning  to  night  pourtraya  preciseh  tho 
same  ficte  because  each  perfect  ind  independent  daj  of 
twenty  four  hout"  is  a  year  m  httle  and  therefore  the  ai  a 
!ogue  of  the  entire  6i)intual  histiry  We  speak  accord 
ing]y  of  the  night  ot  ignoiance  the  night  of  superstition 
the  d&v,  a  of  reason  the  daw  n  if  the  understanding  Hence, 
too  the  mnunitrable  beautiful  figuiea  in  which  these  things 
ire  spoktu  of  under  the  equivalent  nimei  of  daiknesa 
and  light  As  with  the  tiansition  flom  ignorance  into 
knowledge  "o  with  the  nohlei  progress  which  introduces  us 
to  God  Befoiewe  know  him  it  is  m^ht  afterwards  it  is 
moiDing  ■iniday  It  i«  m  the  iii^^  t  that  he  comes  to  us 
just  aa  it  13  during  the  n%ht  of  naturt  that  the  sun  ap 
pioaches  (foi  it  is  not  moimni]  till  he  is  r  sen)  whence  the 
beautiful  figure  in  the  parable  that  the  (lyoi  tho  I  ride- 
groom  H  coming  is  heard  at  midnight  It  was  for  tht 
same  reason  that  the  angels  announced  the  nativity  to  the 
shcpheids  by  night  rithei  thin  hj  di> — a  ministiy  tweetly 
renewed  witli  all  its  heavenly  light  and  music  wherevci 
the  flocks  ot  the  heart  aie  seen  to  be  watched  and 
cherished 

To  the  sime  cla  s  of  fact  belong  the  circumstances  of  our 
Lord  being  born  mto  the  matenal  woild  in  tl  e  depth  of 
winter,  and  of  the  crucifia-ion  taking  place  during  chilly, 
wintry  weather,  as  shown  by  the  people  kindling  a  Are  and 
warining  themselves.  These  are  not  mere  accidents  in  the 
history,  but  representative  occun-ences  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  ones  they  accompany.  In  several 
ancient  languages  the  name  of  God  is  literally  "  light,"  or 
"  morning."  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Greek  dso^  and  the 
Latin  Dews  (whence  the  French  Dieu,  and  our  own  word 
Deity,)  both  of  which,  together  with  the  name  of  the  old  In- 
dian god  Dvtus,  rest  on  the  Sanscnt  root  div,  to  shine  or 
irradiate.     The  Greek  Zeui;  and  the  Latin  Ja-piter  are  from 
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tlie  same  source,  by  pernintation  of  sounds,  as  shown  hy  tha 
iaSeetiona  AiFoz,  Jovis,  &a.,  and  by  the  derivatives  divum 
(whence  divhie  and  divinity)  and  dies,  the  day,  literally  "  the 
shining."  Jupiter,  and  the  equivalent  Diespaler,  Diespiter, 
signify,  literally,  "fiither  of  light."  With  the  same  root  are 
doubtless  connected  the  Celtic  di,  dian,  and  the  Anglo-Sasou 
dcegan,  whence  our  current  dawn  and  day. 

But  more  than  one  such  day  is  needful  to  regenerate  a 
man,  fie  must  go  through  many  euocessive  stages,  intro- 
duced to  one  day  after  another,  through  the  medium  of 
many  nighta  of  labor  and  struggle.  And  that  we  may  be 
familiai'ized  with  it  from  the  first,  this  is  just  what  is 
depicted  at  the  very  entrance  to  God's  "Word.  In  their 
"evenings  and  mornings,"  and  the  accompanying  serial 
creations,  the  opening  verses  of  Genesis  sublimely  picture 
the  development  of  the  various  emotions  and  perceptions 
proper  to  the  Christian  character,  which  gradually  open 
out,  like  the  days  of  a  week.  For  there  are  no  leaps  m  the 
history  of  spiritual  progress, — ^no  violent  transitions.  There 
can  be  no  se\  enth  day's  rest  in  heaven  without  six  preceding 
ones  of  work  which  every  man  must  perform  for  himself,  at 
God's  =ugj,estion  and  with  Grod's  help,  "Let  there  be 
light  IS  only  the  introductory  act,— the  showing  the  way. 
At  fiist  man  v  not  conscious  how  much  is  needed  of  him. 
It  seema  suflicient  that  light  has  broken.  He  knows  not 
how  baie  and  desolite  is  his  heart,  nor  that,  until  a  third, 
and  a  i  uitli  and  a  fifth  day  shall  have  clothed  it  with 
spiritual  counteipirfi  of  the  "living  creatures,"  the  "grass," 
the  "herbs,"  and  the  "fruit-trees,"  it  will  be  only  a  desert, 
and  can  neither  "rejoice"  nor  "blossom  as  the  rose."  Of 
such  a  course  of  developments,  accordingly,  growth  in  religion 
bi  made  up,  each  stage  having  its  own  evening  and  morning, 
just  as  each  year  of  life  has  its  winter  and  summer.  For 
"evening"  here  signifies,  not  the  twilight  of  a  day  that  ia 
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past,  but  the  whole  of  the  dark  portion  of  the  twentj-four 
hours,  and  "morning"  the  whole  of  the  light  portion.  The 
two  together  make  up  a  complete  period  in  the  history,  just 
as  a  night  and  a  day  combined,  (the  latter  dating  from 
midtiigJit,)  make  up  ea«h  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-iive 
"days"  of  the  solar  year. 

The  creation  of  man  comes  last,  because  it  is  not  until 
such  a  series  of  developments  has  taken  place,  that  the 
intellect  and  aifoctions  attain  that  upright  and  noble  attitude 
in  reference  to  God,  which  constitutes  genuine  manliness. 
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PART  II. 

Times  and  seasons  correspond  with  the  life  of  man  in  a 
twofold  manner.  First,  there  is  tlie  image  of  his  gradual 
development,  both  as  to  body  and  soul,  presented,  as  above 
described,  in  each  complete  and  independent  year  and  day. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  image  of  his  innumerable  dianges  and 
vicmltudes,  presented  in  tlie  varied  qualities  and  occurrences 
of  seasons,  days,  and  hours  in  general.  For  as  with  whiter 
and  summer,  light  and  darkness,  beat  and  cold,  rain  and 
sunshine,  clouds  and  azure,  music  and  silence, — for  even  the 
wind  and  the  waters  are  stiil  at  times, — so  with  health  and 
sickness,  hunger  and  content,  fiitigue  and  vigor;  no  state  or 
condition  is  lasting.  Down  even  to  the  minute  and  secret 
phenomena  of  what  the  physiologists  call  "moleeulardeath," 
namely,  the.  continual  decay  and  replacement  of  the  animal 
tissues,  Change  is  the  universal  condition  of  existence.  And 
while  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  inanimate  world,  and  of 
the  animal  life,  infinitely  more  true  of  the  soul,  because  of 
its  infinitely  higher  capabilities  and  senses.  At  one  moment 
buoyant  with  hope,  at  another  depressed  by  disappointment 
or  misgivings;  cheerful  to-day,  moumfiil  to-morrow;  in  the 
course  even  of  a  few  minutes  it  will  run  through  a  long  series 
of  intensest  emotions.  Change,  acc^i-dingly,  has  in  all  ages 
been  the  cliosen  theme  of  the  moralist  and  the  preacher; 
wiiile,  as  at  once  the  most  solemn  yet  most  animating,  the 
most  sad  yet  most  beautifwi  subject  on  which  the  human  mind 
can  dwell,  poetry  and  philosophy  have  ever  held  a  friendly 
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rivalry  in  desciibing  its  lovdmess  ind  mtcif  letinc;  its  les- 
sons.* Well  st>led  by  Feltlnm  the  great  lor]  i  the  ini 
verse,"  all  the  best  chaims  of  nli]ective  nature  and  all  the 
noblest  attitude?  of  the  intellect  and  aifeotions  owe  their 
being  to  its  magic  touch  Incessantly  at  w  jrk  trinsfigurmg, 
lerombining  it  mtkes  the  ph^iiical  woild  one 
wherein  new  And  unthoughtMjf  chairas 
are  brought  to  \iew  with  eveiy  turn  of  dij  and  sea=on 
Changed,  not  deatioyed  oui  liment  foi  the  beautiful  as  it 
glides  from  out  our  grasp  is  but  to  Hnient  that  biio-hter 
things  are  coming  For  theie  is  no  truth  more  sublime  th^n 
that  decay,  death,  and  disappearance  are  not  annihilation, 
but  simply  the  attendants  on  change  of  form.  Annihilation  ia 
an  impossible  thing.  Nor  is  there  any  truth  more  consola- 
tory. The  chrysalis  is  the  cradle  of  the  butterfly  at  the 
same  moment  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  tliegrub;  the  flowers  of 
the  summer  cease  to  smile,  that  the  fruits  of  autumn  may 
step  forth.  So  with  tlie  changes  of  the  inner  life.  For  as 
changes  and  contrasts  are  the  springs  of  all  our  happiness 
and  enjoyment  in  connection  with  the  external  life,  as  well 
as  productive  of  the  most  charming  aspects  and  conditions 
of  nature ;  so  is  it  from  changes  in  our  spiritual  states  that 
we  acquire  true  wisdom,  and  that  our  affections  become  in- 
vited into  their  loveliest  and  most  sacred  channels.  No 
one,  for  instance,  is  capable  of  truly  and  heartily  sympa- 
thizing with  the  troubJes  of  another,  until  he  has  himself 
been  touched  by  sorrow.  How  beautiful  and  pathetic,  be- 
cause so  faithful  to  nature,  is  that  passage  in  the  first  jEneid 


*  Ah  beautiful  for  its  suednetneas,  as  tlie  15th  book  of  the  Metit. 
motphoBesieremftrkahlefor  its' detail,  on  the  subject  of  change,  ia 
the  fine  passage  in  tlie  (Etliptis  Oalonem,  of  Sophocles,  beginning 
w  fiiArar'  A.yiuc  I"!,  (607r-fil5.}  With  the  former  compare  LucretiuB, 
"Mntat  enim,  mundi  natui-am  totius  setas,"  &o.     Lib.  v.  826-834. 
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nlidre  the  geiitip  but  unfortunate  Dido  speaks  for  the  genu- 
mtness  of  her  sympathy  oa  the  ground  of  her  own  experi- 
ence of  misfortune.  It  iSj  indeed,  by  reason  of  this  neces- 
sity, that  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world  are 
as  we  find  them.  Throughout  the  universe,  whatever  ex- 
ists, exists  not  so  much  for  its  own  salie,  as  for  the  sake  of 
something  Ingher  and  nobler  than  itself,  Kight  does  not 
unroll  its  shades  solely  tliat  the  body  Biay  rest  and  sleep; 
nor  does  winter  diffuse  its  frosts  only  that  the  trees  and 
plants  may  hybernate,  and  the  soul  refit  itself  for  feeding 
them.  They  have  a  nobler  use  than  this.  They  have  les- 
sons to  give.  They  exist,  like  all  other  natural  mufationa, 
that  they  may  be  emblematic  of  t!ie  vicissitudes  so  import- 
ant to  the  spirit ;  and  that  from  studying  the  glory  and 
beauty  which  arise  from  them,  we  may  learn  what  is  the 
end  and  promise  of  our  own.  "We  often  live  under  a 
cloud,"  says  a  thoughtful  writer,  '■  and  it  in  well  for  us  that 
we  should.  TJninten'upt«d  sunshine  would  parch  our  hearts: 
we  want  shade  and  rain  to  cool  and  refresh  them."  If  this 
be  true  of  the  secular  side  of  our  constitution,  how  much 
more  so  of  the  heavenly !  It  shows  why  Scripture  history 
(which  has  a  didactic  intent  throughout)  is  one  continuous 
detail  of  misfortune  and  success,  trouble  and  consolation  ; — 
the  narntne  for  in  tance  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Israel- 
ite* universally  acknowledged  to  be  typical  of  the  way  of 
regenei'ition  In  this  eveij  one  is  be^et  by  hindrances  and 
temptation  whii-h  though  "Joiely  op]  ressive  while  they  Jast, 
nevertheless  give  place  m  torn  to  tuumph.  The  hunger 
and  thirst  and  bitter  sti  earns  all  show  what  must  be  anti- 
cipated but  I  0  less  so  the  supply  of  food,  and  the  sweeten- 
ing of  the  water"  It  is  a  happj  thing  for  a  man  to  feel 
famiahed  an  I  tl  \t  tl  e  waters  ire  hitter,  for  it  is  the  sign 
f  m  amend  ng  nature  t  d  leads  him  to  cry  to  God  for 
Uelp      If  le  a  e  not  often  so  impelled  it  is  a  proof  that  we 
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are  but  little  advanced  upon  our  journey.  Tliere  can  be  no 
virtue  or  gladness  witliout  trial  and  sufferitig  in  the  first 
place.  There  is  no  buying  corn  of  Joseph  till  there  has 
been  a  famine  in  the  land ;  nor  can  any  man  know  what 
are  the  green  pastures  and  the  still  rivers,  till  he  has  been 
in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  God  cannot  lead  him 
thithei  till  he  has  felt  how  weak  he  is  in  himself.  Until 
this  expeiienee  «hall  have  been  gone  through,  they  are  a 
mere  minge  ot  the  imagination.  "  It  must  needs  be  that 
the  '^11  of  Man  suffer  before  he  enter  into  his  glory."  In 
its  aptitude  foi  giievances,  temptations,  and  perplexities, 
conjoined  with  it^i  free-will,  the  spirit  of  man  is  constituted, 
accordinglj  in  the  very  best  manner  possible  for  ur^ng  him 
on  towards  heaven.  Though  they  are  painful  to  him,  they 
are  privileges.*  That  was  a  deep  insight  into  the  economy 
of  Providence  which  saw  that — ■ 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

Had  Flavius  Boethius  never  been  imprisoned  by  Theodoric, 
he  had  never  written  his  "  Consolations  of  Philosophy,"  To 
a  prison  also  we  owe  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

As  with  numbers  of  other  splendid  truths,  we  uncon- 
scioiisiy  express  the  excellency  of  alternation  in  various 
words  of  common  discourse,  as  temper,  temperament,  tem- 
perature. Tor  all  these  terms  have  an  hnmediate  affinity 
with  the  Latin  tempuB,  "time."  Literally,  tliercfbre,  to 
"temper,"    signifies    to   combine   or    Intermingle    different 


*  In  reference  to  these  matters  may  bo  quoted  Lord  Bacon's  ad- 
mirable precept  that  "we  should  practice  all  things  at  two  several 
times,  the  one  when  the  mind  is  best  disposed,  the  other  when  it  is 
worst  disposed ;  that  by  the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  step ;  by  thp 
oliec  yuu  may  work  out  the  knots  and  stoiids  of  the  mind."  [Adv. 
■)t  Learning,  Eoolt  ii.) 
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states  or  conditions,  just  as  seasons,  days  and  nights  are  in- 
termingled by  nature.  And  aa  tlie  object  of  such  intermin- 
gling is  to  benefit  and  ameliorate,  the  idea  <)f  benevolence 
incorporates  with  it.  Thus,  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb."  Virgil  often  uses  the  word  in  this  way. 
When  the  sunburnt  land  is  refreshed  by  water,  he  says  that 
"  arentia  ieinperat  arva,"  "  it  tempera  the  thirsty  fields ;"  and 
a  little  further  on,  "  cum  Jrigidus  aera  Vetera  temperat," 
"  when  cool  evening  tempera  the  air."  The  sun,  Cieero  fiinely 
calls  mmidi  temperatio,  "  the  temperer  of  the  world."  As  a 
aubatantive, "  temper  "  denotes  our  general  character  or  dispo- 
sition, because  compounded  of  various  ingredients.  Accord- 
ing to  the  predominance  of  one  element  or  another,  it  is  good 
temper,  or  ill  temper,  mild  temper,  or  harsli  temper.  To  bo 
"  temperate"  ia  hot  to  remain  in  any  one  season  or  state,  but 
to  give  everj'thing  its  proper  meed  of  attention,  in  deference 
not  only  to  the  rules  of  health,  hut  to  the  instructions  of  tlia 
Preacher,  when  he  tells  us  that  "  there  is  a  time  for  every- 
thhig,"  and  that  "  God  hath  made  everytliing  beautiftil  (or 
good)  in  its  season."  The  "intemperate"  man,  whether  in 
things  of  body  or  mind,  is  he  who,  bestowing  his  love  exclu- 
sively on  the  spring  or  the  summer,  in  the  morning  or  tlie 
evening,  refuses  te  enjoy  more  than  a  single  season ;  and 
thereby  neutralizes  both  the  pleasures  he  selects,  and  the 
kind  offices  of  the  remainder  of  the  year.  "WIio  so  much 
enjoys  the  calm,  sweet  friendship  of  the  summer,  as  he  who 
has  fought  with  the  asperities  of  winter ?  "Temperature," 
in  its  primitive  sense,  denotes  that  agreeable  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  which  results  from  the  due  admixture  of  heat 
and  cold. 

We  use  the  word  "season"  in  much  the  same  way,  and 
for  a  similar  reason,  season  being  a  kind  of  synonym  of 
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"  Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice." 

Experiencing  the  mutations  of  nature,  tlien,  in  our  owd 
daily  history,  and  vividly  so  as  regards  the  spiritual  half  of 
our  being,  the  names  of  the  divisions  of  times  and  seasons 
become  the  appropriate  metaphore  wherein  to  speak  of  our 
varied  states  of  heart  and  mind.  .  There  is  no  other  lan- 
guage for  the  purpose.  Hor  are  any  figures  referring  to 
time  so  frequent,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  present  de- 
partment of  tlie  correspondence  having  been  far  mora 
largely  recognized  than  that  which  regards  the  symbolism 
of  the  year  in  the  collective;  which  arises  in  turn,  from 
the  fact  that  men  are  prone  to  affix  tlieir  attention  to 
passing  evenfe  and  contiguous  objects,  rather  than  to  rise 
to  the  panoramas  of  philosophy.  Spring,  for  instance,  is 
everywhere  identified  with  hope.  Men  see  that  in  all  their 
qualities  the  two  things  are  naturally  and  inseparably  ac- 
cordant; and  this  is  probably  a  reason  why  descriptions 
of  spring  are  more  plentiful  than  those  of  any  other  sea- 
son. For  Hope,  the  only  heritage  of  many  men,  and 
the  light,  life,  and  nepenthe  of  all,  is  naturally  foremost 
among  the  emotions,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  think  and 
write  about;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  mind  ever 
festena  with  a  pure  and  animated  affection  on  natural  ob- 
jects and  appearances,  simply  because  they  are  pleasing  to 
the  eye  and  ear.  That  in  nature  always  most  interests  us 
which  bears  the  closest  affinity  with  the  feelings  we  most 
prize,  and  those  feelings  are  most  prized  ivshich  yield  us  our 
highest  satisfaction  and  solace.  Eousseau  pourtrays  the 
symbolic  character  of  the  spring  in  the  most  beautiful  man- 
ner : — ■"  To  the  appearance  of  spring  the  imagination  adds 
that  of  the  seasons  which  are  to  follow.  To  the  tender  buds 
which    are   perceived   by   the   eye,  it   adds  flowers,  fruits. 
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shades,  and  sometiiins  the  mysteries  tliey  conceal.  Il 
brings  into  one  point  of  view  the  things  that  are  to  succeed, 
and  sees  things  less  as  they  are  than  as  it  wishes  them  to  be. 
In  the  autumn,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  only  contemplate 
the  scene  before  as.  If  we  wish  to  anticipate  the  spring, 
our  course  is  stopped  by  winter,  and  our  frozen  imagination 
expires  amid  snows  and  fogs."  (Emile,  lib.  1,  tome  1,  448.) 
Spring,  like  the  morning,  is  used  also  as  the  emblem  of 
peace  and  gladness  after  misfortune,  and  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, because  the  season  of  returning  hope,  Shelley  gives 
a  charming  example : — 

Thou  Friend,  whose  presence  on  my  wintrj  henrt 
Fell  like  bright  Spring  upon  some  herbleas  plain. 
How  beautiful,  and  calm,  and  free  thou  wert. 
In  thy  young  ivisdom  I 

Pindar  also,  having  first  called  calamity  and  bereavement 
by  the  name  of  vttpn.'z  or  "  snow  storm," — 


"  But  now  again,  after  the  wintry  darkness  of  the  changing  months, 
(this  happy  household)  like  the  earth,  has  blo^omed  with  puiple 
flowers."— 78(A.  iii.  36,  37. 

So  in  the  elegant  poetry  of  Ovid, — 

Nee  fera  tempestas  toto  tamcn  horret  in  anno  ; 

Et  tibi  (crede  mihi)  tempora  veris  erunt. 
"Bleak  winter  does  not  freeze  throughout  the  year ;  and  to  thee, 
too,  believe  me,  the  sweet  hours  of  Spring  will  yet  arrive." — Fazti, 
i.  485-6. 

In  the  Tfidia,  of  the  same  author,  the  word  ■semo,  literally, 
to  bo  like  the  spring,  is  applied  to  the  joyous  warbling  of  the 
birds  over  their  newly-made  nests,  one  of  the  most  sweet  and 
inspiring  accompaniments  of  the  vernal  season : — 
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Prataqiie  pubescant  variorum  flore  colorum ; 

Indoeilique  loqiiax  gattnre  vernat  avia. 
"  The  meadows  are  decked  with  flowers  of  many  hues ;  and  the 
prattling  hirds  caiol  ivith  their  untaught  throats." — Lib.  iii.,  EL 
xii.  7,  8. 

Summer  and  winter  accord  with  prosperity  and  adversity. 
Hence  the  femous  lines  at  the  opening  of  Richard  the 
Third  :— 

"  Koiv  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  hy  the  sun  of  York." 

iEsehylus,  in  the  Prometheus,  cites  winter  with  admirable 


"And  yet  do  I  grieve  even  to  speak  of  this  lie  aven-sent  winter, 
and  the  ruin  of  my  form." 

It  is  finely  introduced,  also,  in  line  1015  of  the  same  play. 
But  fairly  to  quote  examples  of  these  two  figures,  would  be 
to  Olustrato  the  spontaneity  with  which  they  have  been  used 
by  the  best  poets  of  ail  ages.  Language  finding  no  terms 
so  fit,  they  become  a  part  of  its  current  coin.  There  is, 
however,  one  beautiful  fitct  in  connection  with  the  emblem- 
ism  of  the  seasons  which  should  not  be  passed  over.  As  in 
every  part  of  the  year  some  particular  department  of  nature 
is  in  its  highest  glory  and  perfection,  so  at  each  period  of 
life  fome  paiticular  intellectual  faculty  is  in  the  ascendant, 
some  sentiment  ii  most  persuasive,  some  passion  most  im- 
perious Johnson  1  as  well  treated  of  the  latter  circum- 
stances m  a  pnper  an  the  "  Climacterics  of  the  Mind," 
Ramblei  No  151 )  Each  season  of  the  year,  like  each 
hour  of  the  day,  su^csts  also  its  own  particular  themes  for 
thought  and  conversation  ;  so  that  when  living  in  our  true 
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and  proper  relations  with,  nature,  tliere  spriags  up  a  delicious 
and  rewarding  sympathy  in  our  minds,  which  at  once  em- 
bellishes the  world  ivitliout,  and  gladdens  and  fertUizea  the 
little  world  within.  Keenly  sensible  of  the  operation  of  this 
beneficent  law,  tlie  meditative  find  it  alike  easy  and  agree- 
able to  classify  their  thoughts  and  ideas  under  the  names 
of  the  months  and  seasons.  The  Italian  prose  poet  of  the 
17th  century,  Partenio  Giannettasio,  divides  his  lively  and 
versatile  book,  Annus  Eruditus,  into  four  portions,  naming 
them  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter. 

Of  the  particular  months  of  the  year,  May,  as  the  most 
celebrated  for  its  charms,  is  also  the  most  frequently  used  in 
metaphor.  Perhaps  the  most  elegant  instances  of  the  latter 
are  those  occurring  in  the  minor  poems  of  Schiller,  pieces 
many  of  them  inimitable,  except  to  paraphrase,  even  in  the 
hands  of  his  most  successful  translator— Bulwer.     Thus — 

Deine  Seele  gleioh  dec  Spiegelwelle, 

Silberlilar  und  sonnenhelle, 
Maiet  noch  den  triibeii  Herbst  uni  dich. 
Literally, 

"  Thy  soul,  like  the  rairror-waye,  silver-clear  and  san-bright,  still 
Mays  the  dim  Autumn  round  thee." — (Sldimeholie  on  Laura.) 

As  with  the  four  seasons,  and  with  the  months,  so  with  day 
and  night,  No  two  days  are  exactly  alike.  Somewhere,  in 
the  look  either  of  the  iky  or  of  the  eirth  there  is  sure  to 
have  been  a  cliange  E^  en  the  mghls  difier  in  kmd  What 
a  contrast  between  in  atmosphere  choked  with  black  and 
melancholy  \ipur5  tnd  the  trantvpirent  sky  of  a  fiosty 
wmtei  b  night  when  the  innumeiable  l5t^ls  are  glittenng, 
01  the  lound  m  on  is  wilking  in  her  brij,htne'^  Take 
but  I  single  portion  ot  day  or  night  and  the  minutes  them 
eehes  are  found  inconstant  One  lovely  tmt  of  simiisn  or 
of  sunset  corner  but  as  the  heiald  of  another      While  we 
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watch  the  purpling  of  the  great  elond-mountainB  of  the  west, 
aad  the  surge  of  liquid  gold  above  their  brows,  the  sprinkled 
roses  of  the  zeuith  have  shed  their  leaves  and  fled.  80  with 
the  successive  hues  of  the  brighter  momjnga  of  Summer  and 
early  Autumn.  He  was  no  poor  observer  who  gave  to  their 
heavenly  splendors  the  immortal  epithets  of  xfioxoas^Xot; 
and  pbdoSdxzuXo!;.*  Precisely  similar,  as  to  their  muta- 
bility, are  the  states  or  attitudes  assumed  by  ns  in  our  inner 
lives.  Every  one  is  sensible  that  there  are  light  and  dark- 
ness which  are  not  of  the  sky ;  and  that  pea«e  and  happi- 
ness are  in  sweet  natural  agreement  with  the  morning,  when 
the  light  breaks  forth,  and  everything  is  glad;  sorrow  ind 
disappomtment  with  the  gloom  ot  evenmg,  ^nd  their  ex- 
tremest  and  bitterest  degiees  with  the  d'^rkness  of  dei,p 
night  Hence,  m  the  Iinguages  of  all  nitions,  we  find  «uch 
similes  as  the  morning  of  hope,  the  noon  of  enjojment,  the 
night  of  soiiow  eveij  one  ot  them  tiking  albo  the  briefer 
and  pleasant  form  of  metaphoi,  and  thus  resting  on  our  in- 
tuitions for  translation  Whit  can  be  more  exquisite  and 
touching  than  when  poor  Electra,  in  Sophocles,  oxclairaa  to 
hei  lunglo-it  biofhci,  the  only  friend  "he  has  in  the  fturld— 


"But  now  I  have  thee;  and  thou  hast  dawned  upon  me  with  most 
dear  aspect."— {fite^d-a,  1285-6.) 

In  calamity,  says  the  Arabic  proverb,  there  is  hope,  for  the 
end  of  a  dark  night  is  the  dawn. 

The  life  of  religion  experiences  the  same  vicissitudes. 
Consisting  of  six  principal  evening-mornings,  its  minuter 
history  records,  nevertheless,  an  infinity  of  little  ones;  just 


"  SafTron-robed"  and  " 
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as  the  three-score-and-ten  years  of  the  animal  life  are  made 
up  of  some  five-and-twcnty  thousand  miniatures  of  year.s. 
Involuntarily  and  strangely  to  us,  there  are  perpetual  oscil- 
lations between  love  and  indifference  towards  what  is  right. 
Without  knowing  how  or  why,  we  find  every  now  and  then, 
that  we  have  traveled  into  the  "strange  country"  of  the 
prodigal  son.*  Scripture,  accordingly,  is  replenished  with 
aUuaiona  to  day  and  night,  morning  and  evening,  in  these, 
their  particular  senses,  night  and  evening  being  used  to  de- 
note the  sorrow  and  despondency  of  the  soul ;  morning  and 
day  to  express  faith,  hope,  and  joy.  The  context  always 
indicates  whether  the  words  refer  to  stages  of  the  spiritual 
development  in  general,  or  simply  to  its  often-repeated  con- 
ditions. In  the  Psalms  these  figures  are  especially  abundant. 
Thus — "  At  midnight  1  will  rise  to  give  thanks  to  thee,  be- 
cause of  thy  righteous  judgments,"  Here  is  shown  how 
under  the  deepest  sense  of  sin  and  disobedience,  a  sincere 
and  contrite  heart  will  yet  remember  and  be  grateful  for 
God's  mercy.  To  the  same  purport  is  Ps.  Ixiii.  6, — "  When 
I  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night-watches,  because  thou  hast 
been  my  help,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice," 
Out  of  the  cold  and  darkness  of  such  night,  as  out  of  winter, 
burst  light  and  beauty.  No  state  of  despondency  or  mourn- 
ing is  so  deep  that  in  due  time  it  does  not  give  way  to  hope 
and  rejoicing.  Our  "youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's." 
When  his  sorro\re  pass  into  peace,  David  exclaims,  because 
of  this — "  I  will  sing  of  thy  mercy  in  the  morning."  And 
elsewhere,  that  though  "  weeping  may  endure  for  a  night. 


*  "  Moral  epochs  have  their  course  aa  well  as  the  seaeons.  "We 
can  no  more  hold  them  fast  than  ive  can  liold  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 
(Jill'  laults  perpetnally  return  upon  lis,  and  herein  lies  the  suhtlest 
liiflieulty  of  Bclf-knowlcdgc."~Goethe,  Didauwi  nnd  Wah-heit,  hoob 
siij.,  vol.  3,  p.  123. 
*8  » 
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joy  Cometh  in  the  morning."  And  to  show  agahi  that 
whatever  may  be  our  state,  the  mind  should  always  he  di- 
rected towards  God,  he  says  of  "  the  righteous  man,"  that 
"  in  His  law  dotli  he  meditate  botli  day  and  n  j!it  All 
these  passages  acquire  their  highest  interest  an  1  i^n  fl  tn  e 
from  our  realizing  them  within  oui-selves.  It  a  fo  this 
end  they  were  designed.  Beautiful  and  pra  t  al  as  tl  er 
are  in  the  letter,  and  affeeting  as  the  recorded  tt  n  e  of 
an  individual,  they  truly  become  God's  word  to  us  only  a 
proportion  that  we  feel  that  we  repeat  them  for  oni-selves, 
and  not  so  much  with  our  lips,  as  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
our  being.  The  history  of  the  ravens  bringing  food  to 
Elijah  while  in  the  wilderness,  both  "in  the  morning"  and 
"  in.  the  evening,"  has  the  same  personal  relation  to  us,  and 
h  to  be  interpreted  after  the  same  manner  Whenever 
like  the  prophet  we  are  dwelling  bj  the  hiock  Chi,nth  * 
Gods  bene\olent  lemembrance  lets  no  peiiid  pass  o^er 
without  giving  ippropiiate  "ipflies  of  nouiishmeuL  All 
th^t  he  aski  is  ta  th  m  him  and  then  he  will  cheer  the 
dail  est  night  It  jb  a  glonouf  piii  ilege  t  >  have  t!  e  power 
f  honoiin^  God  by/a!(A  Angels  can  adoie  ani  love  but 
oal>  man  the  suffeiing  self  made  exile  inn  jundeil  hy 
doubts  and  error  pain  and  temptation  tempest  ^nd  diik 
ness,  can  honor  his  God  by/ai(^. 

"  Day"  is  used  not  only  in  the  senses  above  specified,  but 
also  as  a  metonymy  for  time,  periods,  and  seasons  in  gene- 
ral, and  thence  as  a  metaphor  for  states  and  conditions  of 
all  possible  kmds, whether  good  or  evil.  "Time,"  "period," 
and  "  season,"  are  similarly  used  as  figures  fi»r  "  day."  We 
speak  of  days  of  rejoicing,  a  day  of  trouble,  times  of  success, 

*  To  dwell  "by  tlie  brook  Cheritli"  Bignifica  to  be  in  tlie  endu- 
rance of  temptations.  Though  tlie  truths  of  the  Word  are  then  in 
oi>scurity  to  maa's  mind,  lie  is  nevertheleee  supported  by  them. 
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Beasons  of  hope,  the  days  of  one's  youth.  "  Behold,  I  wilt 
add  unto  thy  days,  fifteen  yean."  (Is.  xsxviii,  5.)  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  this  meaning  of  the  word,  because  of  its  fre- 
quent use  in  Scripture  to  denote  states  in  general,  whatevef 
their  quality.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,"  is  in  its 
higher  sense,  a  prayer  for  the  spiritual  assistance  best  suited 
to  the  condition  of  our  soul  at  the  moment  of  preferring  the 
request. 

So  varied  is  the  moral  significance  of  Times  and  Seasons 
that  they  might  yet  be  contemplated  in  new  relations,  and 
with  new  and  agreeable  profit.  How  beautiful,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  agreement  of  the  morning  and  the  Spring  with 
childhood,  in  the  further  respect  of  its  peculiar  innocence 
and  purity  I  It  is  by  reason  of  this  agreement  that  in 
Scripture,  the  innocence  and  purity  so  vitally  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  Christian,  are  frequently  denoted  by  or  sym- 
bolized in  childhood;  as  when  our  Lord  placed  the  little 
child  "in  the  midst,"  thereby  showing  that  innocence  should 
be  the  centre  of  tliought  and  deed.  For  every  ad  of  the 
Saviour's,  as  well  as  every  word,  has  its  spiritual  meaning 
and  instruction ;  and  if,  with  His  divine  help,  we  do  not 
strive,  in  every  daily  .duty,  to  place  the  little  child  in  the 
midst,  each  of  us  for  ourselves,  in  the  principles  and  method 
of  our  actions,  we  are  not  truly  attending  to  His  behests. 
Hence,  too,  His  divine  warning  that  unless  we  become  "  as 
little  children,"  we  can  "  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Lord  is  imaged 
as  "  the  Lamb,"  In  the  unafiected  simplicity  of  all  its  lit- 
tle ways,  in  the  sharing  of  its  food,  for  example,  with  those 
around,  the  little  child  is  the  sweetest  emblem  of  the  Chris- 
tian, while  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  ite  frame  is  the  outward 
and  visible  picture  of  its  moral  qualities.  Hence  the  deep 
significance  of  the  history  of  Naaman,  who,  when  he  had 
obediently  washed  himself  in  the  Jordan  for  his  lepra=iy. 
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"  became  clean,  and  his  flesh  like  the  flesh  of  a  Utile  child." 
In  the  future  state  we  shall  probably  enjoy  all  the  varietiea 
of  temporal  life  at  the  same  moment ;  the  wisdom  of  age, 
■the  vigor  of  manhood,  the  grace  of  youth,  the  innocence  of 
infancy. 

Again,  morning  ia  pre-eramently  the  time  of  beauty. 
Hence  the  innumerable  similes  of  "  beautiful  as  the  morn- 
ing," and  "fair  as  the  morning,"  With  its  added  attributea 
of  innocence  and  purity,  it  becomes  the  emblem  of  female 
youthfulness.  In  "Festus,"  accordingly,  we  have  the 
"maiden  mom,"  and  the  "virgin  mom."  A  "virgin"  is 
literally,  "  one  in  her  spring,"  both  as  to  time  and  to  moral 
state.  And  as  the  latter  ia  the  higher  signification  of  this 
beautiful  word,  the  Bible  applies  it  to  both  sexes.  "  These 
are  they  which  are  virgins,  which  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever ho  goeth." 

Finally,  may  be  noticed  the  ancient,  pleasing,  and  uni- 
versal fancy  that  heiiven  is  a  land  of  perpetual  spring  and 
sunshine. 

"Tiiere  everiasling  Spring  abides, 
And  never- witiiering  flowers," 

In  conformity  with  this  belief,  the  pictures  sought  to  be 
drawn  of  the  future  state  of  the  blessed  have  iu  every  age 
used  spring  and  daylight  for  their  unvarying  landscape. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  be  right  Milton  perhaps 
is  nearer  die  truth  when  he  malces  Raphael  tell  Adam  that 
in  heaven,  as  on  earth,  there  are  changes  of  times  and  sea- 
sons, morning  and  evening  r — ■ 

"  For  we  have  also  our  evening  and  our  mom." 

" Tlie  face  of  brightest  heaven  liad  clmnged 

To  grateful  twilight  (foi-  night  cojiies  not  tiiere 
In  datlter  veil),  and  roseate  dews  disposed 
All  but  tliB  nnalceping  eyes  of  God  to  rest." 
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He  gives  the  reason  also  why  it  should  be  so  :— 

" —  For  change  dekclable." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  grand  unity  of  design 
which  links  together  every  law  and  item  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse, extends  also  to  the  heavenly  world  ;  making  it  a  sub- 
lime prototype  in  spiritval  sceneiy  and  phenomena,  of  what 
here  below  is  witnessed  in  inaterial  shape.  Time  reigns  in  the 
world  of  matter;  state,  in  the  world  of  spirit,  ea«h  answering 
to  the  other.  When,  therefore,  we  enter  the  eternal  coun- 
try, the  golden  city  of  the  great  King,  though  we  shall  have 
parted  from  the  sweet  presence  of  mouths  and  seasons  as  we 
now  know  them,  it  will  be  to  find  that  tliey  were  only  the 
weak,  shadowy  representatives  of  spiritual  states  infinitely 
more  glorious  and  inspiring.  The  times  and  seasons  wfaich 
here  owe  their  being  to  the  sun  of  nature,  will  then  be  spi- 
ritually reproduced  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  who  is  its 
life  and  light ;  save  that  what  here  is  winter  will  be  dis- 
armed of  all  its  cold  and  bitterness ;  and  what  is  night,  of 
all  its  dismalness  and  terrors.  It  is  in  true  nights,  when  the 
skies  put  forth  their  radiant  splendors,  that  even  in  this 
present  life  we  see  most  of  Ood. 
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